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PEEFACE. 

AMONG  tlie  many  advances  in  the  progress  of  matliematical 
XA-  science  during  tlie  last  forty  years,  not  the  least  remarkable 
are  those  in  the  theory  of  functions.  The  contributions  that  are 
still  being  made  to  it  testify  to  its  vitality  :  all  the  evidence  points 
to  the  continuance  of  its  growth.  And,  indeed,  this  need  cause  no 
surprise.  Few  subjects  can  boast  such  varied  processes,  based 
upon  methods  so  distinct  from  one  another  as  are  those  originated 
by  Cauchy,  by  Weierstrass,  and  by  Riemann.  Each  of  these 
methods  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  provide  a  complete  development ; 
combined,  they  exhibit  an  unusual  wealth  of  ideas  and  furnish 
unsurpassed  resources  in  attacking  new  problems. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
literature  which  is  due  to  the  activity  of  mathematicians, 
especially  of  continental  mathematicians :  and  there  is,  in  con- 
sequence, sufficient  reason  for  considering  that  some  marshalling 
of  the  main  results  is  at  least  desirable  and  is,  perhaps,  necessary. 
Not  that  there  is  any  dearth  of  treatises  in  French  and  in 
German :  but,  for  the  most  part,  they  either  expound  the  pro- 
cesses based  upon  some  single  method  or  they  deal  with  the 
discussion  of  some  particular  branch  of  the  theory. 
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The  present  treatise  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  consecutive 
account  of  what  may  fairly  be  deemed  the  principal  branches  of 
the  whole  subject.  It  may  be  that  the  next  few  years  will  see 
additions  as  important  as  those  of  the  last  few  years  :  this  account 
would  then  be  insufficient  for  its  purpose,  notwithstanding  the 
breadth  of  range  over  which  it  may  seem  at  present  to  extend. 
My  hope  is  that  the  book,  so  far  as  it  goes,  may  assist  mathe- 
maticians, by  lessening  the  labour  of  acquiring  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  and  hy  indicating  the  main  lines,  on  which  recent 
progress  has  been  achieved. 

No  apology  is  offered  for  the  size  of  the  book.  Indeed,  if 
there  were  to  be  an  apology,  it  would  rather  be  on  the  ground 
of  the  too  brief  treatment  of  some  portions  and  the  omissions 
of  others.  The  detail  in  the  exposition  of  the  elements  of  several 
important  branches  has  prevented  a  completeness  of  treatment 
of  those  branches :  but  this  fulness  of  initial  explanations  is 
deliberate,  my  opinion  being  that  students  will  thereby  become 
better  quahfied  to  read  the  great  classical  memoirs,  by  the  study 
of  which  effective  progress  can  best  be  made.  And  limitations  of 
space  have  compelled  me  to  exclude  some  branches  which  other- 
wise would  have  found  a  place.  Thus  the  theory  of  functions  of 
a  real  variable  is  left  undiscussed :  happily,  the  treatises  of  Dini, 
Stolz,  Tannery  and  Chrystal  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  omission. 
Again,  the  theory  of  functions  of  more  than  one  complex  variable 
receives  only  a  passing  mention ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  most 
cases,  where  the  consideration  is  brief,  references  are  given 
which  will  enable  the  student  to  follow  the  development  to 
such  extent  as  he  may  desire.  Limitation  in  one  other  direction 
has  been  imposed ;  the  treatise  aims  at  dealing  with  the  general 
theory  of  functions  and  it  does  not  profess  to  deal  with  special 
classes  of  functions,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  use  examples  of 
special  classes :  but  they  are  used  merely  as  illustrations  of  the 
general  theory,  and  references  are  given  to  other  treatises  for 
the  detailed  exposition  of  their  properties. 
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The  general  method  which  is  adopted  is  not  Hmited  so  that 
it  may  conform  to  any  single  one  of  the  three  principal  inde- 
pendent methods,  due  to  Cauchy,  to  Weierstrass  and  to  Riemann 
respectively :  where  it  has  been  convenient  to  do  so,  I  have 
combined  ideas  and  processes  derived  from  different  methods. 

The  book  may  be  considered  as  composed  of  five  parts. 

The  first  part,  consisting  of  Chapters  I — VTI,  contains  the 
theory  of  uniform  functions :  the  discussion  is  based  upon  power- 
series,  initially  connected  with  Cauchy  s  theorems  in  integration, 
and  the  properties  established  are  chiefly  those  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  memoirs  of  Weierstrass  and  Mittag-Lefiler, 

The  second  part,  consisting  of  Chapters  VIII — XIII,  contains 
the  theory  of  multiform  functions,  and  of  uniform  periodic 
functions  which  are  derived  through  the  inversion  of  integrals 
of  algebraic  functions.  The  method  adopted  in  this  part  is 
Cauchy's,  as  used  by  Briot  and  Bouquet  in  their  three  memoirs 
and  in  their  treatise  on  elliptic  functions :  it  is  the  method  that 
has  been  followed  by  Hermite  and  others  to  obtain  the  properties 
of  various  kinds  of  periodic  functions.  A  chapter  has  been 
devoted  to  the  proof  of  Weierstrass 's  results  I'olating  to  functions 
that  possess  an  addition-theorem. 

The  third  part,  consisting  of  Chapters  XIV— -XVIII,  contains 
the  development  of  the  theory  of  functions  according  to  the 
method  initiated  by  Riemann  in  his  memoirs.  The  proof  which 
ia  given  of  the  existence-theorem  is  substantially  due  to  Schwarz ; 
in  the  rest  of  this  part  of  the  book,  I  have  derived  great  assist- 
ance from  Neumann's  treatise  on  Abelian  functions,  from  Fricke's 
treatise  on  Klein's  theory  of  modular  functions,  and  from  many 
memoirs  by  Klein. 

The  fourth  part,  consisting  of  Chapters  XIX  and  XX,  treats 
of  conformal  representation.  The  fundamental  theorem,  as  to  the 
possibility  of  the  conformal  representation  of  surfaces  upon  one 
another,  is  derived  from  the  existence-theorem  :  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  actual  sohition,  which  has  been  proved  to  exist  in  general. 
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lias  been  obtained  only  for  cases  in  whieb  tbere  is  distinct 
limitation. 

The  fifth  part,  consisting  of  Chapters  XXI  and  XXII,  contains 
an  introduction  to  the  theory  of  Fuchsian  or  automorphic  functions, 
based  upon  the  researches  of  Polneard  and  Klein  :  the  discussion  is 
restricted  to  the  elements  of  tliis  newly-developed  theory. 

The  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  as  indicated  in  this 
abstract  of  the  contents,  has  been  adopted  as  being  the  most 
convenient  for  the  continuous  exposition  of  the  theory.  But  the 
arrangement  does  not  provide  an  order  best  adapted  to  one  who  is 
reading  the  subject  for  the  first  time.  I  have  therefore  ventured 
to  prefix  to  the  Table  of  Contents  a  selection  of  Chapters  that 
will  probably  form  a  more  suitable  introduction  to  the  subject  for 
such  a  reader ;  the  remaining  Chapters  can  then  be  taken  in  an 
order  determined  by  the  branch  of  the  subject  which  he  wishes 
to  foUow  out. 

In  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  this  book,  I  have  consulted 
many  treatises  and  memoirs.  References  to  them,  both  general 
and  particular,  are  freely  made  :  without  making  precise  reserva- 
tions as  to  independent  contributions  of  my  own,  I  wish  in  this 
place  to  make  a  comprehensive  acknowledgement  of  ray  obligations 
to  such  works.  A  number  of  examples  occur  in  the  book  :  most  of 
them  are  extracted  from  memoirs,  which  do  not  lie  close  to  the 
direct  line  of  development  of  the  general  theory  but  contain 
results  that  provide  interesting  special  illustrations.  My  inten- 
tion has  been  to  give  the  author's  name  in  every  case  where  a 
result  has  been  extracted  from  a  memoir  :  any  omission  to  do  so 
is  due  to  inadvertence. 

Substantial  as  has  been  the  aid  provided  by  the  treatises  and 
memoirs  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  the  completion  of 
the  book  in  the  correction  of  the  'proof-sheets  has  been  rendered 
easier  to  rae  by  the  unstinted  and  untiring  help  rendered  by 
two  friends.     To  Mr  William  Bumside,  M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of 
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Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  and  now  Professor  of  Mathematics 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich,  I  am  under  a  deep  debt 
of  gratitude ;  he  has  used  his  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  in 
the  most  generous  manner,  making  suggestions  and  criticisms  that 
have  enabled  me  to  correct  errors  and  to  improve  the  book  in 
many  respects.  Mr  H.  M.  Taylor,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  has  read  the  proofs  with  great  care :  the  kind  assist- 
ance that  he  has  given  me  in  this  way  has  proved  of  substantial 
service  and  usefulness  in  correcting  the  sheets.  I  desire  to 
recognise  most  gratefully  my  sense  of  the  value  of  the  work  which 
these  gentlemen  have  done. 

It  is  but  just  on  my  part  to  state  that  the  willing  and  active 
co-operation  of  the  Staff  of  the  University  Press  during  the  pro- 
gress of  printing  has  done  much  to  lighten  my  labour. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  ambitious  to  hope  that,  on  ground  which 
is  relatively  new  to  English  mathematics,  there  will  be  freedom 
from  error  or  obscurity  and  that  the  mode  of  presentation  in  this 
treatise  will  command  general  approbation.  In  any  case,  my  aim 
has  been  to  produce  a  book  that  wiU  assist  mathematicians  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  functions  :  in  proportion 
as  it  may  prove  of  real  service  to  them,  will  be  my  reward. 

A.  R.  FORSYTH. 


Trinity  Oollekb,  Cambridge. 
26  February,  1893. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

Generai  Introduction. 

1.  Algebraical  operations  are  either  direct  or  inverse.  Without 
entering  into  a  general  discussion  of  the  nature  of  irrational  and  of  imaginary 
quantities,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  that  direct  algebraical  operations 
on  numbers  that  are  positive  and  integral  lead  to  numbers  of  the  same 
character;  and  that  inverse  algebraical  operations  on  numbers  that  are 
positive  and  integral  lead  to  numbers,  which  may  be  negative  or  fractional 
or  irrational,  or  to  numbers  which  may  not  even  fall  within  the  class  of  real 
quantities.  The  simplest  case  of  occurrence  of  a  quantity,  which  is  not 
real,  is  that  which  arises  when  the  square  root  of  a  negative  quantity  is 
required. 

Combinations  of  the  various  kinds  of  quantities  that  may  occur  are  of 
the  form  x^iy,  where  x  and  y  are  real  and  i,  the  non-real  element  of  the 
quantity,  denotes  the  square  root  of  —  1,  It  is  found  that,  when  quantities 
of  this  character  are  subjected  to  algebraical  operations,  they  always  lead  to 
quantities  of  the  same  formal  chai-acter;  and  it  is  therefore  inferred  that 
the  most  general  form  of  algebraical  quantity  is  x-^iy. 

Sach  a  quantity  x  -[-  iy,  for  brevity  denoted  by  z,  is  usually  called  a 
complex  variable*;  it  therefore  appears  that  the  complex  variable  is  the 
most  general  form  of  algebraical  quantity  which  obeys  the  fundamental  laws 
of  ordinary  algebra. 

2.  The  most  general  complex  variable  is  that,  in  which  the  constituents 
X  and  y  are  independent  of  one  another  and  (being  real  quantities)  are 
separately  capable  of  assuming  all  values  from  —  oo  to  +  x  ;  thus  a  doubly- 
infinite  variation  is  possible  for  the  variable.  In  the  case  of  a  real  variable, 
it  is  convenient  to  use  the  customary  geometrical  representation  by  measure- 
ment of  distance  along  a  straight  line ;  so  also  in  the  case  of  a  complex 

*  The  nonjugati!  complex,  via.  x  -  iy,  is  frequently  denoted  by  z„. 
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2  OEOMEIBICAL   REPRESENTATION   OF  [2. 

variable,  it  is  convenient  to  associate  a  geometrical  representation  with 
the  algebraical  expression ;  and  this  is  the  well-known  representation  of 
the  variable  is  +  iy  by  means  of  a  point  with  coordinates  a:  and  y  referred 
to  rectangular  axes*.  The  complete  variation  of  the  complex  variable  z 
is  represented  by  the  aggregate  of  a!!  possible  positions  of  the  associated 
point,  which  is  often  called  the  point  z ;  the  special  case  of  real  variables 
being  evidently  included  in  it  because,  when  j/  =  0,  the  aggregate  of 
possible  points  is  the  line  which  is  the  range  of  geometrical  variation  of 
the  real  variable. 

The  variation  of  z  is  said  to  be  contmmns  when  the  variations  of  x  and  y 
are  continuous.  Continuous  variation  of  z  between  two  given  values  will 
thus  be  represented  by  continuous  variation  in  the  position  of  the  point  z, 
that  is,  by  a  continuous  curve  (not  necessarily  of  continuous  curvature) 
between  the  points  corresponding  to  the  two  values.  But  since  an  infinite 
number  of  curves  can  be  drawn  between  two  points  in  a  plane,  continuity  of 
Kne  is  not  sufficient  to  specify  the  variation  of  the  complex  variable ;  and,  in 
order  to  indicate  any  special  mode  of  variation,  it  is  necessary  to  assign, 
either  explicitly  or  implicitly,  some  determinate  law  connecting  the  vaiiations 
of  X  and  y  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  some  determinate  law  connecting  x 
and  y.  The  analytical  expression  of  this  law  is  the  equation  of  the  curve 
which  represents  the  aggregate  of  values  assumed  by  the  variable  between 
the  two  given  values. 

In  such  a  case  the  variable  is  often  said  to  descrihe  the  part  of  the  curve 
between  the  two  points.  In  particular,  if  the  variable  resume  its  initial 
value,  the  representative  point  must  return  to  its  initial  position ;  and  then 
the  variable  is  said  to  describe  the  whole  curve"f". 

When  a  given  closed  curve  is  continuously  described  by  the  variable, 
there  are  two  directions  in  which  the  description  can  take  place.  From 
the  analogy  of  the  description  of  a  straight  line  by  a  point  representing  a 
real  variable,  one  of  these  directions  is  considered  as  positive  and  the  other 

*  This  method  of  goometrical  reprc mentation  of  imaginary  quantities,  ordina.ril;  assigned  to 
Ganaa,  was  originally  developed  bj  Ai^aad  who,  in  1806,  published  Ma  "Essai  siir  une  raamire 
de  re^ilenter  les  quantiiSs  imaginaires  daTis  tes  constrictions  gSom^triques."  This  tract  was 
republished  in  1874  aa  s,  second  edition  (OautMer-ViUara) ;  an  intoresting  pniface  ia  added 
to  it  by  Hoiiel,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  earlier  histoi;  of  the  publications  associated  with 
the  theory. 

Other  references  to  the  historical  development  are  given  in  Ohrystal's  Teiit-book  of  Algebra, 
vol.  i,  pp.  248,  249 ;  in  HolamWler's  Emf&kmng  in  die  Tlieorie  der  isagonulea  Vennandichaften 
undder  confoi-men  AhUldungen,  verbtaiden  mit  Anwendmngeii  auf  jnathe^matlsehe  Phyiik,^'^.  1 — 10, 
21—23;  in  Schlomilch's  Compeniliunt  der  hSheren  Analysis,  vol.  ii,  p.  38  (note);  and  in  Caaorati, 
Teoriea  deUe  fimxioni  di  variabili  com^lesse,  only  one  volume  of  which  was  published.  In  this 
connection,  an  article  by  Cayley  {Quart.  Jovrn.  of  Math.,  vol.  siii,  pp.  370—308)  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage. 

+  In  these  elementary  explanations,  it  ia  unnocessary  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  effects  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  singularities  in  the  curve. 
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Fig.  1. 
1  of  the  boundary, 


2.]  THE   COMPLEX   VARIABLE  3 

as  negative.  The  usual  eonvontion  under  which  one  of  the  directions  is 
selected  as  tho  positive  direction  depends  upon  the  conception  that  the  curve 
is  the  boundary,  partial  or  complete,  of  some  area ;  under  it,  that  direction  is 
taken  to  be  positive  which  is  such  that  the  bounded  area  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  direction  of  description.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  same  direction  is  taken 
to  be  positive  under  an  equivalent  convention 
which  makes  it  related  to  the  normal  drawn 
outwards  from  tho  bounded  area  in  the  same 
way  as  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  y 
is  to  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  x 
in  plane  coordinate  geometry. 

Thus  in  the  figure  (fig.  1),  the  positive 
direction  of  description  of  the  outer  curve 
for  the  area  included  by  it  is  DEW;  the 
positive  direction  of  description  of  the  inner 
curve  for  the  area  without  it  (say,  the  area 
excluded  by  it)  is  ACB;  and  for  the  area 
between  the  curves  the  positive  direction  of  descriptio 
which  consists  of  two  parts,  is  DBF,  AGB. 

3.  Since  the  position  of  a  point  in  a  plane  can  be  determined  by  means 
of  polar  coordinates,  it  is  convenient  in  the  discussion  of  complex  variables 
to  introduce  two  quantities  corresponding  to  polar  coordinates. 

In  the  case  of  the  variable  a,  one  of  these  quantities  is  (x^  +  y^)^,  the 
positive  sign  being  always  associated  with  it ;  it  is  called  the  modulus*  of 
the  variable  and  it  is  denoted,  sometimes  by  mod.  2,  sometimes  by  \z\. 

The  other  is  0,  the  angular  coordinate  of  the  point  s;  it  is  called  the 
argument  (and,  less  frequently,  the  amplitude)  of  the  variable.  It  ia 
measured  in  the  trigonometrically  positive  sense,  and  is  determined  by 
the  equations 

X  =  l^l  cos  ff,    y  =  \z\  sin  9, 
so  that  z  =  \z\^.     The  actual  value  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  the 
variable  has  acquired  its  value ;  when  variation 
of  the  argument  is  considered,  its  initial  value 
is  usually  taken  to  lie  between  0  and  27r  or,  less 
frequently,  between  —  tt  and  -v-n: 

As  z  varies  in  position,  the  values  of  \z\ 
and  &  vary.  When  s  has  completed  a  positive 
description  of  a  closed  curve,  the  modulus  of  z 
returns' to  the  initial  value  whether  tho  origin 

*  Der  absolute  Betrag  ia  often  ueod  by  German  iv 
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4  RREAT   VALUES   OF  [3. 

be  without,  within  or  on  the  curve.  The  argument  of  z  resumes  its  initial 
value,  if  the  origin  0'  (fig.  2)  be  without  the  curve ;  but,  if  the  origin  0  be 
within  the  curve,  the  value  of  the  argument  is  increased  by  27r  when  z 
returns  to  its  initial  position. 

If  the  origin  be  on  the  curve,  the  argument  of  z  undergoes  an  abrupt 
change  by  tt  as  3  passes  through  the  origin ;  and  the  change  is  an  increase 
or  a  decrease  according  as  the  variable  approaches  its  limiting  position  on  the 
curve  from  without  or  from  within.  No  choice  need  be  made  between  these 
alternatives;  for  care  is  always  exercised  to  choose  curves  which  do  not 
introduce  this  element  of  doubt. 


4.  Representation  on  a  plane  is  obviously  more  effective  for  points  at  a 
finite  distance  from  the  origin  than  for  points  at  a  vejy  great  distance. 

One  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  of  representing  great  values  is  to 
introduce  a  new  variable  z'  given  by  a's  =  1 :  the  part  of  the  new  plane  for 
z'  which  lies  quite  near  the  origin  corresponds  to  the  part  of  the  old  plane 
for  z  which  is  very  distant.  The  two  planes  combined  give  a  complete 
representation  of  variation  of  the  complex  variable. 

Another  method,  in  many  ways  more  advantageous,  is  as  follows.  Draw 
a  sphere  of  unit  diameter,  touching  the  s-plane  at  the  origin  0  (fig.  3)  on 
the  under  side:  join  a  point  z  in  the  plane  to  0',  the  other  extremity  of 
the  diameter  through  0,  by  a  straight  line  cutting  the  sphere  in  Z. 
Then  Z  m  e,  unique  representative  of  z,  that  is,  a  single  point  on  the 
sphere  corresponds  to  a  single  point  on  the  plane  :  and  therefore  the  variabie 
can   be   represented   on   the   surface   of  the   sphere.     With   this   mode    of 


representation,  0'  evidently  corresponds  to  an  infinite  value  of  z :  and  points 
at  a  very  great  distance  in  the  s-p!ane  are  represented  by  points  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  0'  on  the  sphere.  The  sphere  thus  has  the  adrantage 
of  putting  in  evidence  a  part  of  the  surface  on  which  the  variations  of 
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4.]  THE  COMPLEX   VARIABLE  5 

great  values  of  s  can  be  traced*,  and  of  exhibiting  the  unicjueness  of 
2  =  X  as  a  value  of  the  variable,  a  fact  that  is  obscured  in  the  represen- 
tation on  a  plana 

The  former  method  of  representation  can  be  deduced  by  means  of  the 
sphere.  At  0'  draw  a  plane  touching  the  sphere ;  and  let  the  straight  line 
OZ  cut  this  plane  in  z'.  Then  s'  is  a  point  uniquely  determined  by  Z 
and  therefore  uniquely  determined  by  z.  In  this  new  s'-plane  take  axes 
parallel  to  the  axes  in  the  5^-plane, 

The   points  z  and  /  move  in  the  same  direction  in  space  round  00' 

as  an  axis.     If  we  make  the  upper  side  of  the  ^-plane  correspond  to  the 

lower   side   of  the  ^'-plane,  and  take  the  usual  positive  directions  in  the 

planes,  being  the  positive  trigonometrical  directions  for  a  spectator  looking 

at  the  surface  of  the  plane  in  which  the  description  takes  place,  we  have 

these  directions   indicated   by  the  arrows  at  0  and  at   0'  respectively,  so 

that  the  senses  of  positive   rotations  in  the   two   planes   are   opposite  in 

space.      Now    it    is    evident    from    the    geometry  that    Os  and    O'z'  are 

parallel ;  hence,  if  9  be  the  argument  of  the  point  z  and  6'  that  of  the 

point  s'  so  that  d  is  the  angle  from  Ox  to  Oz  and  6'  the  angle  from  OV 

to  O'z,  we  have 

e  +  0'  =  2Tr. 

T.      u      V      -    -1     .  ■       1  Oz      00' 

h  urther,  by  similar  triangles,        z~rjy  =  fir~r, 

that  is,  Oz.O'z'  =  00"  =  \. 

Now,  if  z  and  /  be  the  variables,  we  have 

z^Oz.e^,    /^OV.e"', 
so  that  zz'=Oz.O'z'.e^^-^^'<' 

=  1, 
which  is  the  former  relation. 

The  ^'-plane  can  therefore  bo  taken  as  the  lower  side  of  a  plane  touching 
the  sphere  at  0'  when  the  s-plane  is  the  upper  side  of  a  plane  touching 
it  at  0.  The  part  of  the  2-plane  at  a  very  great  distance  is  represented  on 
the  sphere  by  the  part  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  0' :  and  this  part  of 
the  sphere  is  represented  on  the  /-plane  by  its  portion  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  0',  which  therefore  is  a  spaee  wherein  the  variations  of  infinitely 
great  values  of  z  can  be  traced. 

But  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  any  special  method  of  represent- 
ation of  the  variable  is  not  essential  to  the  development  of  the  theory  of 
functions ;  and,  in  particular,  the  foregoing  representation  of  the  variable, 
when  it  has  very  great  values,  merely  provides  a  convenient  method  of 
dealing  with  quantities  that  tend  to  become  infinite  in  magnitude. 

*  This  sphere  is  Bometinies  called  Neumann'a  sphere;  it  is  used  by  Jiim  for  the  representation 
of  the  complex  variable  thcouglioiit  hia  treatise  Yorlfsmigeii  Uber  Rkmaan's  Theorie  der  AleVscbm 
Integrdle  {Leipzig,  Teubner,  2Hd  edition,  1884). 
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6  CONDITIONS   OF  [5. 

5.  Tlic  simplest  propositions  relating  to  complex  variables  will  be 
assumed  known.  Among  these  are,  the  geometrical  interpretation  of  opei 
tions  such  as  addition,  multiplication,  root- ex  traction ;  some  of  the  relations 
of  complex  variables  occurring  as  roots  of  algebraical  equations  with  real 
coefficients;  the  elementary  properties  of  functions  of  complex  variable! 
which  are  algebraical  and  integral,  or  exponential,  or  circular  functions 
and  simple  tests  of  convergence  of  infinite  series  and  of  infinite  products* 

6,  AH  ordinary  operations  effected  on  a  complex  vaiiable  lead,  as  already 
remarked,  to  other  complex  variables ;  and  any  definite  quantity,  thus 
obtained  by  operations  on  z,  is  necessarily  a  function  of  z. 

But  if  a  complex  variable  w  be  given  as  a  complex  function  of  x 
and  y  without  any  indication  of  its  source,  the  question  as  to  whether 
•u)  is  or  is  not  a  function  of  z  requires  a  consideration  of  the  general  idea 
of  functionality. 

It  is  convenient  to  postulate  v>  +  iv  as  a  form  of  the  complex  variable  w, 
where  u  and  v  are  real.  Since  w  is  initially  unrestricted  in  variation,  we 
may  so  far  regard  the  quantities  u  and  v  as  independent  and  therefore  as 
any  functions  of  x  and  y,  the  elements  involved  in  z.  But  more  explicit 
expressions  for  these  functions  are  neither  assigned  nor  supposed. 

The  earliest  occurrence  of  the  idea  of  functionality  is  in  connection  with 
functions  of  real  variables;  and  then  it  is  coextensive  with  the  idea  of 
dependence.  Thus,  if  the  value  of  X  depends  on  that  of  le  and  on  no  other 
variable  magnitude,  it  is  customary  to  regard  X  as  a  function  of  x;  and 
there  is  usually  an  implication  that  X  is  derived  from  x  by  some  series  of 
operations  f. 

A  detailed  knowledge  of  s  determines  x  and  y  uniquely ;  hence  the  values 
of  u  and  «  may  be  considered  as  known  and  therefore  also  w.  Thus  the 
value  of  wj  is  dependent  on  that  of  z,  and  is  independent  of  the  values 
of  variables  unconnected  with  z ;  therefore,  with  the  foregoing  view  of 
functionality,  w  is  a  function  of  z. 

It  is,  however,  equally  consistent  with  that  view  to  regard  w  as  a  complex 
function  of  the  two  independent  elements  from  which  z  is  constituted ;  and 
we  are  then  led  merely  to  the  consideration  of  functions  of  two  real 
independent  variables  with  (possibly)  imaginary  coefficients, 

"  These  and  other  introductoiy  parts  of  the  subject  are  diaoQBSed  in  Chrjatal's  Text-book  of 
Algebra,  and  in  Hobaon'a  Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry. 

They  ara  also  disoussed  at  Bome  length  in  the  recently  published  translation,  by  G,  L, 
Cathoart,  of  Hajnack'e  Elements  of  the  differential  and  integral  calculzis  (Williams  and  Norgate, 
1891),  the  second  and  the  fourth  books  of  which  contain  derelopments  that  should  be  consulted ' 
in  special  relation  with  the  first  few  chapters  of  the  present  treatise. 

Those  books,  together  with  Neumann's  treatise  cited  in  the  note  on  p.  5,  will  hereafter  be  cited 
by  the  names  of  their  respectire  authors. 

t  It  is  not  important  for  the  pr^ient  purpose  to  keep  in  view  such  mathematical  expressions 
as  have  intelligible  meanings  only  when  the  independent  variable  is  confined  within  limits. 
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6.]  FUNCTIONAL    DEPENDENCE  7 

Both  of  these  aspects  of  the  depeDdence  of  w  on  s  require  that  s  be 
regarded  as  a  composite  quantity  involving  two  independent  elements  which 
can  be  considered  separately.  Our  purpose,  however,  is  to  regard  z  as  the 
most  general  form  of  algebraical  variable  and  therefore  as  an  irresoluble 
entity ;  so  that,  aa  this  preliminary  requirement  in  regard  to  s  is  unsatisfied, 
neither  of  the  aspects  can  be  adopted. 

7.  Suppose  that  w  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  z  in  the  sense  that  it  can 
be  constructed  hy  definite  operations  on  z  regarded  as  an  iiTesoluble 
magnitude,  the  quantities  u  and  v  arising  subsequently  to  these  operations 
by  the  separation  of  the  real  and  the  imaginary  parts  when  2  is  replaced  by 
IB  +  iy.  It  is  thereby  assumed  that  one  series  of  operations  is  sufficient  for 
the  simultaneous  construction  of  u  and  v,  instead  of  one  series  for  u  and 
another  series  for  v  as  in  the  general  case  of  a  complex  function  in  §  6, 
If  this  assumption  he  justified  by  the  same  forms  resulting  from  the  two 
different  methods  of  construction,  it  follows  that  the  two  series  of  opera- 
tions, which  lead  in  the  general  case  to  u  and  to  v,  must  he  equivalent  to 
the  single  series  and  must  therefore  he  connected  by  conditions ;  that  is,  u 
and  1)  as  functions  of  a;  and  y  must  have  their  functional  forms  related. 

We  thus  take 

u  +  w^w  =  f{z)^f{x  +  iy) 

without  any  specification  of  the  form  of  /     When  this  postulated  equation 
is  valid,  we  have 

dw     dwdz 


dy 


^  dzdx     ^  ^^^      dz 
dw  dz      -J., ,  ,      .  di 


and  therefore  ;r— =  ";r— =  -j-  (1), 

ox      I  dy      dz 

equations  from  which  the  functional  form  has  disappeared.     Inserting  the 

value  of  w,  we  have 

whence,  after  equating  real  and  imaginary  parts, 

dx     dy'      dx     dy 

These  aie  necessary  relations  between  the  functional  forms  of  u  and  v. 

These  relations  are  easily  seen  to  be  sufficient  to  ensure  the  required 

fuiictionality.     For,  on  taking  w  =  w  +  iv,  the  equations  (2)  at  once  lead  to 

dvj  _ldw 

dx      i  dy' 

,       .  dw      .dw      , 

that  IS,  to  ,r  +  1  ^  =  0, 

ax        dy 
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a  liucar  partial  differential  equation  of  the  first  order.     To  obtain  the  most 
genera!  solution,  we  form  a  subsidiary  system 
dx  _dy  _  d/w 

T    r~"o  ■ 

It  possesses  the  integrals  vj,  x  +  iy;  and  then  from  the  known  theory  of* 
such  equations  wo  infer  that  every  quantity  w  satisfying  the  equation  can  be 
expressed  as  a  function  of  jc  +  iy,  i.e.,  of  z.  The  conditions  (2)  are  thus 
proved  to  be  sufficient,  aa  well  as  necessary. 

8.  The  preceding  determination  of  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions 
of  functional  dependence  is  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  functional  form; 
and  yet  that  form  is  not  essential,  for,  as  already  remarked,  it  disappears  from 
the  equations  of  condition.  Now  the  postulation  of  such  a  form  is  equivalent 
to  an  assumption  that  the  function  can  be  numerically  calculated  for  each 
particular  value  of  the  independent  variable,  though  the  immediate  expres- 
sion of  the  assumption  has  disappeared  in  the  present  case.  Experience  of 
functions  of  real  variables  shews  that  it  is  often  more  convenient  to  use 
their  properties  than  to  possess  their  numerical  values.  This  experience  is 
confirmed  by  what  has  preceded.  The  essential  conditions  of  functional 
dependence  are  the  equations  (1),  and  they  express  a  property  of  the  function 

w,  viz,,  that  the  value  of  the  ratio  -r  is  the  same  as  that  of  ^r- ,  or,  in  other' 
dz  aai 

words,  it  is  independent  of  the  manner  in  which  dz  ultimately  vanishes  by 

the  approach  of  the  point  z  +  dz  to  coincidence  with  the  point  z.     We  arc 

thus  led  to  an  entirely  different  definition  of  functionality,  viz. : 

A  complex  quantity  w  is  a  function  of  another  complex  quwntity  z,  when 
they  change  together  in  such  a  manner  that  the  value  of  ->-  is  independent  of 
the  vaMie  of  the  differential  element  dz. 

This  is  Eiemann'a  definition*;  we  proceed  to  consider  its  significance. 

We  have 


dx  idu      .dv\       dy 

VSic"""  '9*/  dx  +  idy     \dy       dy)  dx  +  idy' 
Let  <f>  be  the  argument  of  de ;  then 

dx  cos  0  I  ,,   ,    _.,,,., 

dx  +  lay     cos  9  + 1  sm  0 

dx  +  xdy  ^  ^  '' 

'  Ges.  iVi^Tke,  p.  5;  a  modified  definition  is  adopteil  by  liim,  ib.,  p.  81. 
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DEFINITION  OF  A   FUNCTION 

md  therefore 

t^^ 

1- 

it  muafc  be  independent  of  0  the  argument  of  dz;   hence  the  coefficient 
of  e~^'  in  the  preceding  expression  must  vanish,  which  can  happen  only  if 

du _Zv      dv  _  .  dti 

die     dv'    dx        dy 


.(2). 


These  are  necessary  conditions;  they  arc  evidently  also  sufficient  to  make 
-I—  independent  of  the  value  of  dz  and  therefore,  by  the  definition,  to  secure 
that  «;  is  a  function  of  z. 

By  means  of  the  conditions  (2),  we  have 

dw  _du      .dv  _  dw 

dz      dx       dx      dx ' 

,    ,  dtv         .du     dv      Idw 

and  also  -j-=~*^+^=-^5-. 

dz  oy     dy      I  m/ 

agreeing  with  the  former  equations  (1)  and  immediately  derivable  from  the 

present  definition  by  noticing  that  dx  and  idy  are  possible  forms  of  ds. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  equations  (2)  are  the  conditions  necessary 

and  sufficient  to  ensure  that  each  of  the  expressions 

udx  —  vdy  and  vdx  +  vdy 

is  a  perfect  differential — a  result  of  great  importance  in  many  investigations 

in  the  region  of  mathematical  physics. 

When  the  conditions  (2)  are  expressed,  as  is  sometimes  convenient,  in 
terms  of  derivatives  with  regard  to  the  modulus  of  z,  say  r,  and  the 
argument  of  z,  say  $,  they  take  the  new  forms 

du  _ldv      &u  __     1  9w  ,„, , 

d?~rde'  di-~~rd0 *• '' 

We  have  so  far  assumed  that  the  function  has  a  differential  coefficient — 
an  assumption  justified  in  the  case  of  functions  which  ordinarily  occur.  But 
fiinctions  do  occur  which  have  different  values  in  different  regions  of  the 

2-plane,  and  there  is  then  a  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  quantity  -j—  at  the 

boundaries  of  such  regions ;  and  functions  do  occur  which,  though  themselves 
definite  in  value  in  a  given  region,  do  not  possess  a  differential  coefficient  at 
all  points  in  that  region.  The  consideration  of  such  functions  is  not  of 
substantial  importance  at  present :  it  belongs  to  another  part  of  our  subject. 
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10  CONFOHMAT,  [8. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that,  because  -^  is  independent  of  the  direction 

in  which  de  vanishes  when  w  is  a  function  of  z,  therefore  -5-  has  only  one 

value.     The  number  of  its  values  is  dependent  on  the  number  of  values  of  w : 
no  one  of  its  values  is  dependent  on  dz. 

A  quantity,  defined  as  a  function  by  Riemann  on  the  basis  of  this 
property,  is  sometimes*  called  an  analytical  function;  but  it  soems  pre- 
ferable to  reserve  the  term  analytical  in  order  that  it  may  be  associated 
hereafter  (§  34)  with  an  additional  quality  of  the  functions. 

9.  The  geometrical  interpretation  of  complex  variability  leads  to  impor- 
tant results  when  applied  to  two  variables  v!  and  z  which  arc  functionally 
related. 

Let  P  and  p  be  two  points  in  different  planes,  or  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  plane,  representing  w  and  2  respectively;  and  suppose  that  P  and 
p  are  at  a  finite  distance  from  the  points  (if  any)  which  cause  discontinuity 
in  the  relationship.  Let  q  and  r  be  any  two  other  points,  z  +  dz  and  z  +  hs, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  p ;  and  lot  Q  and  R  be  the  coiTesponding 
points,  vj  +  dw  and  w  -|-  Sw,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  P.  Then 
,        dm  ,       -        dw  ^ 


the  value  of  -5-  being  the  same  for  both  equations,  because,  as  w  is  a  function 
of  z,  that  quantity  is  independent  of  the  differential  clement  of  2.     Hence 

S«/_  Zz 

dw     dz' 

on  the  ground  that  -r   is  neither  zero  nor  infinite  at  z,  which  is  assumed  not 

to  be  a  point  of  discontinuity  in  the  relationship.     Expressing  all  the  differ- 
ential elements  in  terms  of  their  moduli  and  arguments,  let 
ds  —  o-e^,      dw  =  i;e**, 

and  let  these  values  be  substituted  in  the  foregoing  relation ;  then 


Hence  the  triangles  QPiJ  and  q^  are  similar  to  one  another,  though 
not  necessarily  similai'ly  situated.  Moroovor  the  directions  originally  chosen 
forpg  and  jjr  are  quite  arbitrary.     Thus  it  appears  that  afunctional  relation 

'  Hatnadi,   S  84. 
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KEl'KESENTATION    OF    PLANES  11 

t  two  complex  variables  establishes  the  similarity  of  the  corresponding 
infinitesimal  elements  of  those  parts  of  two  planes  vihich  are  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  points  representing  the  two  variables. 

The  magnification  of  the  w;-plane  relative  to  the  ^-plane  at.  the  coiTe- 
sponding  points  P  and  p  is  the  ratio  of  two  corresponding  infinitesimal 

lengths,  say  of  QP  and  qp.     This  is  the  modulus  of  -5— ;  if  it  be  denoted  by 
m,  we  have 

''"'^\dz\    WW    WW 

_dudv     dudv 
"  dx  dy     dy  dx ' 

Evidently  the  quantity  m,  in  general,  depends  on  the  variables  and 
therefore  it  changes  from  one  point  to  another ;  hence  the  functional  relation 
between  w  and  e  does  not,  in  general,  establish  similarity  of  finite  parts  of 
the  two  planes  corresponding  to  one  another  through  the  relation. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  w  —  az  +  b,  where  a  and  b  are  constants,  is  the 
only  relation  which  establishes  similarity  of  finite  parts ;  and  that,  with  this 
relation,  a  must  be  a  real  constant  in  order  that  the  similar  parts  may  be 
similarly  situated. 

If  u  +  iv  =  w^ip (s),  the  curves  u  =  constant  and  v  =  constant  cut  at 
right  angles;  a  special  case  of  the  proposition  that,  if  ^{x  +  iy)=u  +  ve''\ 
where  \  is  a  real  constant  and  u,  v  are  real,  then  w=constant  and  u^constant 
cut  at  an  angle  X. 

The  process,  which  establishes  the  infinitesimal  similarity  of  two  planes 
by  means  of  a  functional  relation  between  the  variables  of  the  planes,  may  be 
called  the  conformal  representation  of  one  plane  on  another* 

Tte  discussion  of  detailed  qiestiDus  ornieuted  with  the  ciiifOTiial  repro-ientation  la 
deferred  until  the  htei  jart  of  the  treatise  prin  ipiUj  n  tiler  tt  grtup  %L\  auch 
inveHtigitions  together  lut  the  first  of  tho  two  chaptet^  devtted  tt  it  need  not  he 
deferred  so  late  and  an  immediate  le^drng  of  some  port  on  of  it  will  tend  to  s  mphfy 
many  of  the  expUnations  lelatue  to  functioml  relatioia  is  they  occui  in  the  eailj 
chapters  of  this  treatise. 

10.  The  analytical  conditions  of  functionality,  under  either  of  the 
adopted  definitions,  are  the  equations  (2).     From  them  it  at  once  follows  that 


"  l)j    GaUBb    (C        JJ   rJ      t     IV    p      h'']    t      ai    Bljled  /■    to  Abbildang,   the   name 

uniTarsally  adopted  1  v  <-  erma  1  n  athemat  c  ani      The  FrBCoh  title   f,  repr^HntaUon  confrnme ; 
I   L^ajlcj  haG     seini;  j/ne     o    n  1}         rjl      ta   ifoiiatioii. 
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12  CONDITIONS   OF   FUNCTIONAL   DEPENDENCE  [10. 

SO  that  neither  the  real  nor  the  imaginary  part  of  a  complex  function  can  be 
arbitrarily  assumed. 

If  either  part  be  given,  the  other  can  be  deduced ;  for  example,  let  u  be 
given ;  then  we  have 

,       dv  ,       dv  , 
die  dy    ^ 

0M  ,       du  , 

— ^*'+s* 

and  therefore,  except  as  to  an  additive  constant,  the  value  of  v  is 


/(-!'''"+ S''!')- 


In  particular,  when  m  is  an  integral  function,  it  can  be  resolved  into   the 
sum  of  homogeneous  parts 

M,  +  M.  +  M.+  .-.; 
and   then,   again  except   as   to   an   additive   constant,   v   can   siniilai^ly   be 
expressed  in  the  form 

i'i  +  %  +  %  +  ---- 
It  is  easy  to  prove  that 

by  means  of  which  the  value  of  v  can  be  obtained. 

The  case,  when  u  is  homogeneous  of  zero  dimensions,  presents  no 
difficulty ;  for  we  then  have 

u  =  h  +  ae, 
v  =  c-a\agr, 
where  a,  6,  c  are  constants. 

Similarly  for  other  special  cases;  and,  in  the  most  general  case,  only 
a  quadrature  is  necessary. 

The  tests  of  functional  dependence  of  one  complex  on  another  are  of 
effective  importance  in  the  case  when  the  supposed  dependent  complex 
arises  in  the  form  u  +  iv,  where  u  and  v  are  real;  the  tests  are,  of  course, 
superfluous  when  w  is  explicitly  given  as  a  function  of  z.  When  iv  does 
arise  in  the  form  u  +  iv  and  satisfies  the  conditions  of  functionality,  perhaps 
the  simplest  method  (other  than  by  inspection)  of  obtaining  the  explicit 
expression  in  tenns  of  s  is  to  substitute  z~iy  ioi:  x  in  u  +  iv ;  the  simplified 
result  must  be  a  function  of  z  alone. 

11.  Conversely,  when  w  is  explicitly  given  as  a  function  of  z  and  it  is 
divided  into  its  real  and  its  imaginary  parts,  these  parts  individually 
satisfy  the  foregoing  conditions  attaching  to  u  and  v.  Thus  logr,  where  r 
is  the  distance  of  a  point  s  from  a  point  a,  is  the  real  part  of  \og{z  —  a) 
and  therefore  satisfies  the  equation 

?!'  +  ?¥  =  o 
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11.]  EXAMPLE   OF   KIEMANN'S   DEFINITION  13 

Again,  ij>,  the  angular  coordinate  of  s  relative  to  the  same  point  a,  is 
the  real  part  of  —ilog{z  —  a)  and  satisfies  the  same  equation:  the  more 
usual  form  of  ^  being  t&n.-^  {{y  —  y„)l{!c  —  Xa)],  where  a  =  Xo  +  iya-  Again,  if 
a  point  z  be  distant  r  from  a  and  r'  from  6,  then  log  (^//),  being  the  real 
part  of  log  {(s  —  a)j{z  —  b)\,  is  a  solution  of  the  same  equation. 

The  following  example,  the  result  of  which  will  be  useful  suhsequently*,  uses  the 
property  that  the  valuo  of  tho  derivative  is  independent  of  the  differential  dement. 

Consider  a  function  w+iV=w=log — - , 


where  c*  is 
Then 

the  in 

erse  of  e  with  regard  to  a  circle  centre  the 

origir 

~7 

0  and  radius  R 

and    the 

urve« 

=  constant   are   circles.     Let 

1 

/ 

y^' 

=!■,  ^Oc 

=  a  so  that  c  =  re"',  </=  —  e"'; 

\    / 

(fig.  4)  Oc 

K 

' 

then  if 

J^ 

the  values  of  X  for  points  in  the   nte 
circle  M  =  constant  is  the  point  n,  t     ui 
radius  R.     Let  the  point  if  ( =  flc' )  he  i 
X,  and  let  its  radius  be  p  {  =  \MN)      Th 


whence  P=    j^--fl}?    '     ^~  IP-r^\^  ' 

Now  if  dn  he  an  element  of  the  normal  drawn  inwards  at  s  to  the  circle  MM,  we  have 
ds—da!+idff=  ~  dn.  coa -ifr-idn.  sin  \lf 

whore  <ir{  =  iK^')  is  the  argument  of  «  relative  to  the  centre  of  the  circle.     Hence,  since 


da      .dv  _dvi 
dm,       dn     dn 


■i^-^'"- 


Re"-^     ^Re^^-Xre'V  ' 
th  the  investigations  of  Schwara,  by  whom  the  result  U 
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14  DEFINITIONS  [11. 

Hence,  equating  the  real  parts,  it  follows  tliat 

du_  _ (^-r^l 

<ln~      AB(fi*-»-3){Ba_"2SrXcos(f-a)+XV}' 

the  differential  element  dn.  being  drawn  inwarda  from  tho  circumforcnoe  of  the  circle. 

The  application  of  this  method  ia  evidently  effective  when  the  curves  ?[= constant, 

arising  from  a  functional  expression  of  ic  in  terms  of  ^,  are  a  family  of  non-intersecting 

algebraical  curves. 

12.  As  the  tests  which  are  sufficient  and  necessary  to  ensure  that  a 
complex  quantity  is  a  function  of  s  have  been  given,  we  shall  assume  that 
all  complex  quantities  dealt  with  are  functions  of  the  complex  vaiiable 
(^  6,  7).  Their  characteristic  properties,  their  classification,  and  some  of 
the  simpler  applications  will  be  considered  in  the  succeeding  chapters. 

Some  initial  definitions  and  explanations  will  now  be  given. 

(i).  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  function  considered  baa  a  diSerontial 
coefficieut,  that  is,  that  the  rate  of  vaiiation  of  the  function  in  any  direction 
is  independent  of  that  direction  by  being  independent  of  the  mode  of  change 
of  the  variable.  "We  have  already  decided  (§  8)  not  to  use  the  term  analytical 
for  such  a  function.  It  is  often  called  monogenic,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
assign  a  specific  name ;  but  for  the  most  part  we  shall  omit  the  name,  the 
property  being  tacitly  assumed*. 

We   can  at   once  prove  from  the  definition  that,  when  the  derivative 
w,  [  =  -J- )  exists,  it  is  itself  a  function.     For  w,  =  —  =  -  ^  are  equations 
which,  when  satisfied,  ensure  the  existence  of  Wi;  hence 
1  dw-i  _  1  9  /dw\ 
idy      idy  V9«/ 
d  (\  dw\ 


dm  ' 
shewing,  as  in  §  8,  that  the  derivative  -j-'  is  independent  of  the  direction  in 
which  dz  vanishes.     Hence  Wi  is  a  function  of  s. 

Similarly  for  all  the  deiivatives  in  succession. 

(ii).  Since  the  functional  dependence  of  a  complex  is  ensured  only  if  the 
value  of  the  derivative  of  that  complex  be  independent  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  point  s  +  da  approaches  to  coincidence  with  z,  a  question  naturally 

*  This  ia  in  fact  daoe  bj  Riemanu,  who  calls  Huoh  a  dependent  complex  simply  a  function, 
Weieratrasa,  however,  has  proved  (§  85)  that  the  idea  of  a  monogenic  fanotioii  of  a  comples: 
variable  and  the  idea  of  dependence  expressible  by  arithmetical  opcFations  are  not  coSKtensive. 
The  definition  is  thus  necessary;  but  the  praotioe  indicated  in  the  text  will  be  adopted,  as  con- 
monogenic  fnnctions  will  be  of  relatively  n 
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1 2.]  DEFINITIONS  1 5 

suggests  itself  as  to  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  function  that  may  be 
caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  variable  itself  has  come  to  the  value  of  s. 
If  a  function  have  only  one  value  for  each  given  value  of  the  variable, 
whatever  be  the  manner  in  which  the  variable  has  come  to  that  value,  the 
function  is  called  vm/orm'^.  Hence  two  different  paths  from  a  point  a  to  a 
point  z  give  at  z  the  same  value  for  any  uniform  function;  and  a  closed 
curve,  beginning  at  any  point  and  completely  described  by  the  s-variable, 
will  lead  to  the  initial  value  of  w,  the  corresponding  «i-curve  being  closed,  if  z 
have  passed  through  no  point  which  makes  w  infinite. 

The  simplest  class  of  uniform  functions  is  constituted  by  algebraical 
rational  functions. 

(iii).  If  a  function  have  more  than  one  value  for  any  given  value  of  the 
variable,  or  if  its  value  can  be  changed  by  modifying  the  path  in  which 
the  variable  reaches  that  given  value,  the  function  is  called  mulidfomf^. 
Characteristics  of  curves,  which  are  graphs  of  multiform  functions  corre- 
sponding to  a  3-curve,  will  hereafter  be  discussed. 

One  of  the  simplest  classes  of  multiform  functions  is  constituted  by 
algebraical  irrational  functions. 

(iv).  A  multiform  function  has  a  number  of  different  values  for  the  same 
value  of  3,  and  these  values  vary  with  z :  the  aggregate  of  the  variations  of 
any  one  of  the  values  is  called  a  branch  of  the  function.  Although  the 
function  is  multiform  for  unrestricted  variation  of  the  variable,  it  often 
happens  that  a  branch  is  uniform  when  the  variable  is  restricted  to 
particular  regions  in  the  plane. 

(v).  A  point  in  the  plane,  at  which  two  or  more  branches  of  a  multiform 
function  assume  the  same  value,  is  called  a  hranck-pointl  of  the  function; 
the  relations  of  the  branches  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  branch-point  will 
hereafter  be  discussed. 

(vi).  A  function  which  is  monogenic,  uniform  and  continuous  over  any 
part  of  the  s-plane  is  called  holomorphic  §  over  that  part  of  the  plane.  When 
a  fijnction  is  called  holomorphic  without  any  limitation,  the  usual  implication 
is  that  the  character  is  preserved  over  the  whole  of  the  plane  which  is  not  at 
infinity. 

The  simplest  example  of  a  holomorphic  function  is  a  rational  integral 
algebraical  polynomial. 

"  Also  monodTomic,  or  moitotropii:;  with  German  writers  the  titlfi  is  Hndeuiin,  occasionally, 
einSndrig. 

+  Also polytTopie ,  with  German  wnteia  the  title  is  mehrdeatiq 

*  Also  entical  point,  which,  howevei,  is  sometimes  nsed  to  moliide  all  special  points  of  a 
fnnctiOD ;  with  Geimon  writers  the  title  is  Vtrzv.eiaunospankt,  anil  sometimes  IHnfJuni/sjnmll 
French  writers   use  point  de    lamitiratwn     and    Italians  puiito   rfi    airnmento   and  pimtfi   rfJ 

§  Also  ayneitii 
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16  EXAMPLES  ILLUSTRATING  [12. 

(vii).  A  root  (or  a  zero)  of  a  function  is  a  value  of  the  variable  ibr  which 
the  function  vanishes. 

The  simplest  case  of  occurrence  of  roots  is  in  a  rational  integral  alge- 
braical function,  various  theorems  relating  to  which  (e.g.,  the  number  of 
roots  included  within  a  given  contour)  will  be  found  in  treatises  on  the 
theory  of  equations. 

(viii).  The  infinites  of  a  function  are  the  points  at  which  the  value  of 
the  function  is  infinite.  Among  them,  the  simplest  are  the  poles*  of  the 
function,  a  pole  being  an  infinity  such  that  in  its  immediate  vicinity  the 
reciprocal  of  the  function  is  holomorphic. 

Infinities  other  than  poies  (and  also  the  poles)  are  called  the  singula/r 
points  of  the  function :  their  classification  must  be  deferred  until  after  the 
discussion  of  properties  of  functions. 

(ix).  A  function  which  is  monogenic,  uniform  and,  except  at  poles, 
continuous,  is  called  a  meromorphic  function^.  The  simplest  example  is  a 
rational  algebraical  fraction. 

13.  The  following  functions  give  illustrations  of  some  of  the  preceding 
definitions. 

(a)     In  the  case  of  a  meromorphic  function 

,,,-lM 
/W 

where  F  and  /  are  rational  algebraical  functions  without  a  common  factor, 
the  roots  are  the  roots  of  F  (s)  and  the  poles  are  the  roots  of  /  (z).  Moreover, 
according  as  the  degree  of  F  is  greater  or  is  less  than  that  of  /  s  =  oo  is  a 
pole  or  a  zero  of  iv. 

(6)     If  w  be  a  polynomial  of  order  n,  then  each  simple  root  of  w  is  a 

branch-point   and  a  zero  of  w™,  where  m  is  a  positive  integer;  jt  =  x  is 
a  pole  of  w;    and  ^=  co  is  a  pole  but  not  a  branch-point  or  is  an  infinity 
(though  not  a  pole)  and  a  branch-point  of  tv^  according  as  m  is  even  or  odd. 
(c)     In  the  case  of  the  function 


(the  notation  being  that  of  Jacobian  elliptic  functions),  the  zeros  are  given  by 

z 
for  all  positive  and  negative  integral  values  of  m  and  of  m'.     If  we  take 

-  =  iK'  -I-  %mK  +  2m'iif '  +  f, 

*  Also  folar  discoiitinuitieii ;  alsn  {%  S2)  accidental  aingularities. 

+  SometimeH  reiivlar,  but  this  term  will  lie  reserveil  foe  the  detioription  of  another  property  of 
functions. 
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where  f  may  be  restncted  to  values  that  are  not  large,  then 

w  =  (-l)™fenf, 
so    that,  in   the   neighbourhood    of  a  zero,  W  behaves    like  a   holomorphic 
fuuction.     There  is  evidently  a  doubly-infinite  system  of  zeros:   they  are 
distinct  from  one  another  except  at  the  origin,  where  an  infinite  number 
practically  coincide. 

The  infinities  of  v)  are  given  by 

for  all  positive  and  negative  integral  values  of  n  and  of  «.'.     If  we  take 


so  that,  in  the  immediabe  vicinity  of  i^=0,  —  is  a  holomorphic   function. 

Hence  5"=  0  is  a  pole  of  w.  There  is  thus  evidently  a  doubly-infinite  system 
of  poles ;  they  aro  distinct  from  one  another  except  at  the  origin,  where  an 
infinite  number  practically  coincide.  But  the  origin  is  not  a  pole ;  the 
function,  in  fact,  is  there  not  determinate,  for  it  has  an  infinite  number  of 
zeros  and  an  infinite  number  of  infinities,  and  the  variations  of  value  are  not 
necessarily  exhausted. 

For  the  function  — —  ,  the  origin  is  a  point  which  will  hereafter  be  called 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Integration  op  Uniform  Functions. 

14.  The  definition  of  an  integral,  that  ia  adopted  when  the  variables 
are  complex,  is  the  natural  generalisation  of  that  definition  for  real  variables 
in  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  limit  of  the  sum  of  an  infinite  number  of 
infiiiitcaimally  small  terms.     It  is  as  follows : — 

Let  a  and  s  be  any  two  points  in  the  plane ;  and  let  them  be  connected 
by  a  curve  of  specified  form,  which  is  to  be  the  path  of  variation  of  the 
independent  variable.  Let  f{z)  denote  any  function  of  i^;  if  any  infinity 
of  f(z)  lie  in  the  vicinity  of  the  curve,  the  line  of  the  curve  will  be  chosen 
BO  as  not  to  pass  through  that  infinity.  On  the  curve,  let  any  number  of 
points  «i,  z^,  -..,  z„  in  succession  be  taken  between  a  and  z ;  then,  if  the  sum 

(z,-a)f{a)  +  (z,-z,)f(z,)  +  ...  +  iz^z^)f{z^) 
have  a  limit,  when  n  is  indefinitely  increased  so  that  the  infinitely  numerous 
points  are  in  indefinitely  close  succession  along  the  whole  of  the  curve  from  a 
to  2,  that  Hmit  is  called  the  integral  of  f{z)  between  a  and  s.     It  is  denoted, 
as  in  the  case  of  real  variables,  by 


jj('}d,. 


The  limit,  as  the  value  of  the  integral,  is  associated  with  a  particular 
curve :  in  order  that  the  integral  may  have  a  definite  value,  the  curve  {called 
the  path  of  integration)  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  specified*.  The 
integral  of  any  function  whatever  may  not  be  assumed  to  depend  in  general 
only  upon  the  limits. 

15.     Some  inferences  can  be  made  from  the  definition. 
(I.)     The  integral  along  any  path  from  ato  z  passing  through  a  point  ^  is 
the  swm  of  the  integrals  from  a  to  ^  aind  from  ^  to  z  along  the  same  path. 

'  This  speoifieation  is  tacitly  supplieci  when  the  variables  are  ceal ;  the  variable  point  moves 
along  the  axis  of  ic. 
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Analytically,  this  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

£/W  dz=lj(z)  i+l'/W  dz, 
the  paths  on  the  right-hand  side  combining  to  form  tho  path  on  the  left. 

(II.)  When  the  path  is  descnhed  in  the  reverse  direction,  the  sign  of  the 
integral  is  changed :  that  is, 

the  curve  of  variation  between  a  and  ^  being  the  same 

(III.)  The  integral  of  the  sum  of  a  fimte  mnnhm  of  terms  »s  equal  to 
the  sum  of  the  integrals  of  the  separate  terms,  the  path  of  tntegiation  being 
tJte  same  for  all. 

(IV.)  If  a  function  J  (z)  be  finite  and  oontinuoui  ahmq  an'/ Jinite  line 
between  (wo  points  a  and  z,  the  integral  I   f(e)d:;  vi  finite. 

Let  /  denote  the  integral,  so  that  we  have  7  as  the  limit  of 
iJz„-z,)fM: 

hence  |r|  -  limit  of  I   i  (z„  -  i,)  f  (z,)\ 

< Sk,+.-^,||/(.,)i. 

Because  f(z)  is  finite  and  continuous,  its  modulus  is  finite  and  therefore 
must  have  a  superior  limit,  say  M,  for  points  on  the  liue.     Thus 

so  that  \I\<limito{  Mt\zr+-,-er\ 

<MS, 
where  8  is  the  finite  length  of  the  path  of  integration.     Hence  the  modulus 
of  the  integral  is  finite  ;  the  integral  itself  is  therefore  finite. 

No  limitation  has  been  assigned  to  the  path,  except  finiteness  in  length  ; 
the  proposition  is  still  true  when  the  curve  is  a  closed  curve  of  finite  length, 

Hermite  and  Darboux  have  given  an  expression  for  the  integral  which 
leads  to  the  same  result.     We  have  as  above 

i=jy(z)dz, 

and  |/|<J'j/W||*| 

=  ejy{z)\\dz\. 

wliere  (J  is  a  real  positive  quantity  less  tlian  unity.    The  last  integral  involves 

2—2 
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only  real  variables;  hence*  for  some  point  ^  lying  between  a  and  s,  we  have 

£|/(!!)IlAl  =  l/(t)lJji[ 
=  «l/tf)|, 

Bottat  \I\  =  (S\f(l)\. 

It  therefore  follows  that  there  is  some  argument  a  anoh  that,  if  \  =  ^e'", 

/=XS/(f). 
This   form   proves   the   fiuitenese  of  the   integral ;  and   the   result   is   the 
generalisation f  to  complex  variables  of  the  theorem  just  quoted  for  real 
variabiea 

(V.)  Whm  afwnotion  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  series,  which  converges 
vmformly  and  waconditionally,  the  integral  of  the  function  along  any  path  of 
finite  length  is  the  sttiii  of  the  integrals  of  the  terms  of  the  series  along  the 
same  path,  provided  that  path  lies  tmthin  the  circle  of  convergence  of  the  series : 
— a  result,  which  is  an  extension  of  (III.)  above. 

Let  v^  +  Ui  +  u,  + ...  be  the  converging  scries ;  take 
f{s)  =  u^+u,+  ...  +  Un  +  Ii, 
where  \R\  can  be  made  infinltosimaliy  small  with  indefinite  increase  of  n, 
because  the  series  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally.     Then  by  (III.), 
or  immediately  from  the  definition  of  the  integral,  we  have 

jf(s:)ds:=j    u4z+j    u,ds+...  +  j   u„dz  +  j    Rds, 

the  path  of  integration  being  the  same  for  ail  the  integrals,     Hence,  if 


®^jy(i)dz~tj'^u^ds, 


we  have  0  =  I   Rdz. 

Let  R'  be  the  greatest  value  of  \M\  for  points  in  the  path  of  integration 
from  a  to  «,  and  let  S  be  the  length  of  this  path,  so  that  8  is  finite ; 
then,  by  (IV.), 

\0\<8R'. 

Now  S  is  finite;  and,  as  n  is  increased  indefinitely,  the  quantity  R'  tends 
towards  zero  as  a  limit  for  all  points  within  the  circle  of  convergence  and 
therefore  for  all  points  on  the  path  of  integration  provided  that  the  path  lie 
within  the  circle  of  convergence.  When  this  proviso  is  satisfied,  \®\  becomes 
infinitesimally  small  and  therefore  also  0  becomes  infinitesimally  small  with 

'  Todhunter's  Integral  Caiealua  (4th  eel.),  §  40;  Williamson's  Integral  Calculwn,  (6th  efl.),  g  96. 
+  Hermite,  Coars  d  la  facuUS  des  seieneeg  de  Paris  (4**^  M.,  1891),  p.  59,  whore  tlie  reference 
to  Diirboux  is  given. 
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indefinite 
bion,  we  have 


ON    INTEOEATION 


of  n.     Hence,  under  the  conditions  stated  in  the 


rf{z)dz-  i  j\i,^ds  =  0, 


which  proves  the  proposition. 

16.     The  following  lemma*  is  of  fundamental  importance. 

Let  any  region  of  the  plane,  on  which  the  a-variable  is  represented,  be 
bounded  by  one  or  more  siraplef  curves  which  do  not  meet  one  another: 
each  curve  that  lies  entirely  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  will  be  considered 
to  be  a  closed  curve. 

Ifp  and  q  he  any  itvo  functions  of  a;  and  y,  which,  for  all  points  within  the 
region  or  along  its  boundary,  are  uniform,  finite  and  continuous,  then  the 
integral 


m^'S)^^^- 


Integral 


r  the  whole  area  of  the  region,  is  equal  to  the  ii 
Sipdx  +  qdy), 
taken  in  a  positive  di/reoUon  round  the  whole  boundary  of  the  region. 

(As  the  proof  of  the  proposition  does  not  depend  on  any  special  form  of 
region,  we  shall  take  the  area  to  be  (fig.  5)  that  which  is  included  by  the 
curve  QiPiQs'P;  and  oscluded  by  P^'QJF^Q^  and  excluded  by  P,'P^.  The 
positive  directions  of  description  of  the  curves  are  indicated  by  the  arrows ; 
and  for  integration  in  the  area  the  positive  directions  arc  those  of  increas- 
ing x  and  increasing  y.) 


Fig.  5. 

"  It  is  proved  by  Biemann,  Oei.  Werke,  p,  12,  and  is  made  by  Mm  (aa  also  by  Cauohy)  the 
baaia  of  certain  thaoremB  relating  to  funetiona  of  complex  variables. 

t  A  curve  ie  called  simple,  it  it  bave  no  mnltiple  points.  The  dm,  in  eonatituting  the  boimdary 
from  Buch  cnrves  is  to  prevent  the  auperfluons  oomplesity  that  arises  from  duplication  of  area  on 
the  plane.  If,  in  any  particular  case,  multiple  points  exiBtad,  the  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty 
■would  be  to  take  each  simple  loop  as  a  boundary. 
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First,  suppose  that  both  "p  and  q  are  real.  Then,  integrating  with  regard 
to  X,  we  have* 

where  the  brackets  imply  that  the  limits  are  to  be  introduced.  When  the 
limits  are  introduced  along  a  parallel  CQiQi'-..  to  the  axis  of  x,  then,  since 
GQ,Q,'. . .  gives  the  direction  of  integration,  we  have 

[qdy]  =  -  q4yt  +  q^'dy,'  -  q^y^  +  q^dy^  -  q^y^  +  qjdijs, 
where  the  various  differential  elements  are  the  projections  on  the  axis  of  y 
of  the  various  elements  of  the  boundary  at  points  along  GQ^Qi'. . .. 

Now  when  integration  is  taken  in  the  positive  direction  round  the  whole 
boundary,  the  part  o{  Jqdy  arising  from  the  elements  of  the  boundary  at  the 
points  on  OQ,Q,'...  is  the  foregoing  sum.  For  at  Qi  it  is  qi'dy^'  because  the 
positive  element  dy^,  which  is  equal  to  OD,  is  in  the  positive  direction  of 
boundary  integration;  at  Q^  it  is  —q^y,  because  the  positive  element  dy„ 
also  equal  to  CD.  is  in  the  negative  direction  of  boundary  integration ; 
at  Qj'  it  is  q^'dys,  for  similar  reasons;  at  Q^  it  is  —q^y^,  for  similar  reasons; 
and  so  on.     Hence 

iqdyl 

corresponding  to  parallels  through  G  and  D  to  the  axis  of  x,  is  equal  to 
the  part  of  Sqdy  taken  along  the  boundaiy  in  the  positive  direction  for  all 
the  elements  of  the  boundary  that  He  between  those  parallels.  Then  when 
we  integrate  for  all  the  elements  CD  by  forming  S\.qdy\  an  equivalent  is 
given  by  the  aggregate  of  all  the  parts  of  fqdy  taken  in  the  positive  direction 
round  the  whole  boundary ;  and  therefore 

on  the  suppositions  stated  in  the  enunciation. 
Again,  integrating  with  regai-d  to  y,  we  have 

=  —  pidxi  +  pi'dxi  ~  p-idxi  +pi'dw,'  —  p-jda:s  +  ps'dw^', 
when  the  hmits  are  introduced  along  a  parallel  ^PiPi'...  to  the  axis  of  y: 
the  various  differential  elements  are  the  projections  on  the  axis  of  x  of  the 
various  elements  of  the  boundary  at  points  along  BPiPj'.... 

It  is  proved,  in  the  same  way  as  before,  that  the  part  of  —  jpdie  arising 
from  the  positively-described  elements  of  the  boundary  at  the  points  on 
BFjPj. . .  is  the  foregoing  sum  At  P^  the  part  of  ^pdx  is  —  ps'dxs,  because 
the  positive  element  die/  which  is  equal  to  iB  is  in  the  negative  du-ection 

*  It  is  in  this  integration,  and  m  the  ooireip  ndjivg  integration  foi  p  that  the  pr  pertieB  of 
the  function  q  axe  asauroed  ;  any  dev  at  en  from  un  tormit>  tniteneis  oi  cont  nmtv  within  the 
region  of  integration  would  renler  nc    i  at>   «  ii     einitoi   1  ffc  cit  fr  m  Ih    one  given  in 


m 
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of  bouiKiaiy  integration;  at  Pj  it  is  Psdassi  because  the  positive  element 
dxs,  also  eqiial  to  JB,m  in  the  positive  direction  of  boundary  integration; 
and  80  on  for  the  other  terms.     Hence 

corresponding  to  parallels  through  A  and  B  to  the  axia  of  i/,  is  equal  to 
the  paj't  oi  fpdx  taken  along  the  boundary  in  the  positive  direction  for  all 
the  elements  of  the  boundary  that  iie  between  those  parallels.  Hence 
integrating  for  all  the  elements  AB,  we  have  as  before 

and  therefore  jj  (^  —  ^jdxdy^J(pdx  +  qdy). 

Secondly,  suppose  that  p  and  q  are  complex.  When  they  are  resolved 
into  real  and  imaginary  parts,  in  the  forms  p'  +  ip"  and  g'  +  %(('  respectively, 
then  the  conditions  as  to  uniformity,  flniteness  and  continuity,  which  apply  to 
p  and  g,  apply  also  to  p' ,  q',  p",  q".     Hence 

//  (¥  -  %) "'  -  ■f'*"*' + '"*■ 

which  proves  the  proposition. 

No  restriction  on  the  properties  of  the  functions  p  and  q  at  points 
that  lie  without  the  region  is  imposed  by  the  proposition.  They  may  have 
infinities  outside,  tliey  may  cease  to  be  continuous  at  outside  points  or  they 
may  have  branch- points  outside ;  but  so  long  as  they  are  finite  and  continuous 
everywhere  inside,  and  in  passing  from  one  point  to  another  always  acquire 
at  that  other  the  same  value  whatever  be  the  path  of  passage  in  the  region, 
that  is,  so  long  as  they  are  uniform  in  the  region,  the  lemma  is  valid. 

17.     The  following  theorem  due  to  Cauchy*  can  now  be  proved; — 

If  a  function  f  (z)  be  holomorphie  throughout  any  region  of  the  z-plane, 
then  the  integral  Sf{z)  dz,  taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  that  region,  is  zero. 

We  apply  the  preceding  result  by  assuming 

P=f{^\    q  =  ip  =  if{z); 
owing  to  the  character  of  f{z),  these  suppositions  are  consistent  with  the 

^  For  an  account  of  the  grailual  development  of  the  theory  and  m  particular  for  a 
statement  ol  Canohy  s  eontiibutions  to  the  theory  (with  references)  see  CaBorati  rennet 
delU  Junzioni  di  lanabih  eomilesae  pp  64—90  103—106  ITie  general  theory  of  functions 
as  developed  by  Briot  and  Boujuct  in  their  tieatita  Thpvi''  ii,?  lonrtn  ii  ellipUj  t  i  is  b  ttd 
upon  Cauchj  b  method 


and 

and  therefore 
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conditions  under  which  the  lemma  is  valid     Since  p  is  a  function  of  e,  we 
have,  at  every  point  of  the  region, 

dp  _  I  dp 
dx      i  dy ' 
and  therefore,  in  the  present  case, 

65  _  .dp  _dp 
dx       9ic     dy ' 
There  is  no  discontinuity  or  infinity  of  p  or  g  within  the  region ;  hence 
=  0, 


//(£-|)^ 


the  integral  being  extended  over  the  region.     Hence  also 

S{pdx-\-qdy)  —  Q, 
when  the  integral  is  taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  the  region.     But 
pdx  4-  qdy  =  pdx  +  ipdy 
=  pd2 
=f{z)Az, 
and  therefore  //(^)  ^^  ^  ^' 

the  integral  being  taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  the  region  within 
which /(s)  is  holomorphic. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  theorem  requires  no  limitation  on  the  cha- 
racter of/(s)  for  points  z  that  are  not  included  in  the  region. 

Some  important  propositions  can  be  derived  by  means  of  the  theorem,  as 
follows. 

18.  When  a  function  f{z)  is  holomorphic  over  any  continuous  region 
of  the  plane,  the  integral  I  f{z)dz  is  a  holomorphic  Jwiction  of  z  provided  the 

points  z  and  a  as  well  as  the  whole  path  of  imtegrabion  lie  within  that  region. 

The  general  definition  (§  14)  of  an  integral  is  associated  with  a  specified 
path  of  integration.  In  order  to  prove  that  the  integral  is  a  holomorphic 
function  of  z,  it  will  be  necessary  to  prove  (i)  that  the  integral  acquires  the 
same  value  in  whatever  way  the  point  z  is  attained,  that  is,  that  the  value  is 
independent  of  the  path  of  integration,  (ii)  that  it  is  finite,  (iii)  that  it 
is  continuous,  and  (iv)  that  it  is  monogenic. 

Let  two  paths  arfz  and  a^z  between  a  and  z  be  drawn  (fig.  6 
continuous  region  of  the  plane  within  which  f{z)  is 
holomorphic.  The  line  ayz^a  is  a  contour  over  the  area 
of  which  f{z)  is  holomorphic;  and  therefore  Jf(z)dz 
vanishes  when  the  integral  is  taken  along  a/yz^a. 
Dividing  the  integi-al  into  two  parts  and  implying  by 
£y,  sp  that  the  point  z  has  been  reached  by  the  paths 
ayz,  a0z  respectively,  we  have 
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J  a  Jzg 

aud  therefore  I  ''f{z)ds  =  —l    /(z)dz 

J  a  J23 

Thus  the  value  of  the  integral  is  independent  of  the  way  in  which  z  has 
acquired  its  value ;  and  therefore  I  /(s)  dz  is  uniform  in  the  region.  Denote 
it  by  J"  (^). 

Secondly,  /(s)  ie  finite  for  all  points  in  the  region  and,  after  the  result 
of  1 17,  we  naturally  consider  only  such  paths  between  a  and  s  as  are  finite  in 
length,  the  distance  between  a  and  0  being  finite;  hence  (|  15,  IV.)  the 
integral  F  (s)  is  finite  for  all  points  ■z  in  the  region. 

Thirdly,  let  3'(^z  +  5«)  be  a  point  infinitesimallj  near  to  e ;  and  consider 
I  f(z)  dz.  By  what  has  just  been  proved,  the  path  from  a  to  s'  can  be  taken 
arsis';  therefore 

£/W  i = Jyw  i  +  J/w  i 

fs+53  rz  rs+St 

rs+ez 
Bothat  J'(s  +  &)--f(3)=I        f(z)de. 

Now  at  points  in  the  infinitesimal  Hne  from  s  to  s',  the  value  of  the 
continuous  function  /(z)  differs  only  by  an  infinitesimal  quantity  from  its 
value  at  s ;  hence  the  right-hand  side  is 

where  |ei  is  an  infinitesimal  quantity  vanishing  with  Bz.  It  therefore  follows 
that 

F{0  +  Bz)~F(z) 
is   an   infinitesimal   quantity  with   a   modulus  of  the  same  order  of  small 
quantities  as  |  Ss  |.     Hence  F  (z)  is  continuous  for  points  z  in  the  region. 
Lastly,  we  have 


and  therefore  — ^ -J- 

has  a  lunit  when  hz  vanishes ;  and  this  limit,  /  {z),  is  independent  of  the 
way  in  which  S2  vanishes.  Hence  F{z)  has  a  differential  coefficient;  the 
integral  is  monogenic  for  points  z  in  the  I'eg^on. 
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Hence  F  {z),  which  is  eqiial  to 

is  uniform,  finite,  contimioiis  and  monogenic ;  it  is  therefore  a  holomorphic 
function  of  z. 

As  in  §  16  for  the  functions  p  and  q,  so  here  for /(;;),  no  restriction  is 
placed  on  properties  of  /  {z)  at  points  that  do  not  lie  within  the  region ;  so 
that  elsewhere  it  may  have  infinities,  or  discontinuities  or  branch  points. 
The  properties,  essential  to  secure  the  validity  of  the  proposition,  are 
(i)  that  no  infinities  or  discontinuities  lie  within  the  region,  and  (li)  that  the 
same  value  oi  f{z)  is  acquired  by  whatever  path  in  the  continuous  region 
the  variable  reaches  its  position  3. 

Corollary.  No  change  is  caused  in  the  value  of  the  integral  of  a 
holomorphic  function  between  two  poinis  when  the  path  of  integrafdon  between 
the  povrds  is  deft/rmed  in  any  manner,  provided  only  that,  dii/ring  th.e  defor- 
mation, no  part  of  the  path  passes  outside  the  boundary  of  the  region  within 
which  thefimction  is  holomorphic. 

This  result  is  of  importance,  because  it  permits  special  forms  of  the  path 
of  integration  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  integral. 

19.  When,  a  function  f(z)  is  holomorphic  over  a  part  of  the  plane 
bownded  by  two  simple  curves  {one  lying  within  the  other),  equal  values  of 
Jf(z)  dz  are  obtained  by  integrating  round  each  of  the  curves  in  a  direction, 
which — relative  to  the  area  enclosed  by  each — is  positive. 

The  ring-formed  portion  of  the  plane  (fig,  1,  p,  3)  which  lies  between 
the  two  curves  being  a  region  over  which  f(z)  is  holomorphic,  the  integral 
ff(z}dz  taken  in  the  positive  sense  round  the  whole  of  the  boundary  of 
the  included  portion  is  zero.  The  integral  consists  of  two  parts :  first,  that 
round  the  outer  boundary  the  positive  sense  of  which  is  DEF;  and  second, 
that  round  the  inner  boundary  the  positive  sense  of  which  for  the  portion  of 
area  between  ABG  and  DEF  is  A  CB.  Denoting  the  value  of  J/ (a)  dz  round 
DEF  by  (DEF),  and  similarly  for  the  other,  we  have 

(AOB)  +  (DEF)  -  0. 
The  direction  of  an  integral  can  be  revei'sed  if  its  sign  bo  changed,  so  that 
(AGB)- — (ABC);  and  therefore 

(ABCr)  =  iDEF). 
But  (ABO)  is  the  integral  ff(s)dz  taken  round  ABO,  that  is,  round  the 
curve  in  a  direction  which,  relative  to  the  area  enclosed  by  it,  is  positive. 

The  proposition  is  therefore  proved. 

The  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  ease  as  to  the  freedom  from  limitations 
on  the  character  of  the  function  outside  the  portion  are  valid  also  in  this  case. 
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Corollary  I.  When  tfie  integral  of  a  function  is  taken  round  the  whole 
of  any  simple  curve  in  the  plane,  no  change  is  oattsed  in  its  value  by  continuously 
deforming  the  curve  into  any  other  simple  Gii,rve  provided  that  the  function 
is  holomorpkic  over  the  part  of  the  plane  in  which  the  deformation  is  effected. 

Corollary  II.  When  a  function  f  (z)  is  holomorphic  over  a  continuous 
poj-Oon  of  a  plane  bounded  by  any  number  of  simple  non-intersecting  curves, 
all  but  one  of  which  are  external  to  one  another  and  the  remainmg  one  of 
which  encloses  them  all,  the  value  of  the  integral  Jf  (z)  dz  taken  positively  round 
the  single  external  curve  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  values  taken  round  each  of 
the  other  curves  in  a  direction  which  is  positive  relative  to  t/ie  a/rea  enclosed 
by  a. 

These  corollaries  are  of  importance  in  finding  the  value  of  the  integral 
of  a  meromorphic  fiinction  round  a  curve  which  encloses  one  or  more  of  the 
poles.  The  fundameiital  theorem  for  Bueh  integrals,  also  due  to  Cauchy,  i.^ 
the  following. 

20.  Letf{z)  denote  a  function  wfdch  is  holomorphic  over  any  region  in 
the  js-plane  wnd  let  a  denote  any  point  within  tfiat  region,  which  is  not  a  zero 

•'  ^  '     2m,  J  z  —  a 
the  integral  being  taken  positively  round  the  whole  boundary  of  the  region. 

With  a  as  centre  and  a  very  small  radius  p,  describe  a  circle  0,  which  will 
be  assumed  to  lie  wholly  within  the  region;  this  assumption  is  justifiable 
because  the  point  a  lies  within  the  region.  Because/ (2)  is  holomorphic  over 
the  assigned  region,  the  function  _/'(2)/(2  — a)  is  holomorphic  over  the  whole  of 
the  rogion  excluded  by  the  small  circle  C.  Hence,  by  Corollary  11.  of  §  19,  we 
have 


bJ  z  —  a  o)  z—a 


the  notation  implying  that  the  integrations  are  taken  round  the  whole 
boundary  B  and  round  the  circumfcronee  of  G  respectively. 

For  points  on  the  circle  G,  let  s  - « =  pe^^,  so  that  6  is  the  variable  for 
the  circumference  and  its  range  is  from  0  to  Stt  ;  tlien  we  have 

Along  the  circle /(2)  =/ (a +  pe*');  the  quantity  p  is  very  small  and  /  is 
finite  and  continuous  over  the  whole  of  the  region  so  that  f(a  +  p^)  differs 
from /(a)  only  by  a  quantity  which  vanishes  with  p.  Let  this  difference 
be  e,  which  is  a  continuous  small  quantity;  then  |e|  is  a  small  quantity 
which,  for  every  point  on  the  circumference  of  G,  vanishes  with  p.     Then 
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If  E  denote  the  value  of  the  integral  on  the  right-hand  side,  and  ^  the 
value  of  the  modulus  of  e  along  the  circle,  then,  as  in  §  15, 


S|</j 


<2'7r'ij. 
Now  let  the  radius  of  the  circle  diminish  to  zero:   then  ij  also  diminishes 
to  zero  and  therefore  \E\,  necessarily  positive,  becomes  less  than  any  finite 
quantity  however  small,  that  is,  B  is  itself  zero;  and  thus  we  have 


1^7 

CJ  ^ 


which  proves  the  theorem. 

This  result  is   the   simplest   case   of   the   integral   of   a   mcromorphi 
function.     The  subject  of  integration  is  '^   ' ,  a  function  which  is  monogeni 

and  uniform  throughout  the  region  and  which,  everywhere  except  at  z  = 
finite  and  continuous;  moreover,  ^  =  a  is  a  pole,  because  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  the  I'eciprocal  of  the  subject  of  integration,  viz.  ,  ,- ,  is  holo- 
morphic. 

The  theorem  may  therefore  be  expressed  as  follows : 

If  g  {z)  be  a  meromorphic  function,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  a  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form  -^-^^  where  /(a.)  is  not  zero  and  which  at  all  other 
points  in  a  region  enclosing  a  is  hoiomorphic,  then 

9 — ■  Is  (2)  ^^  =  limit  of  (z  —  a)g  (?)  when  2  =  a, 

the  integral  being  taken  round  a  curve  in  the  region  enclosing  the  point  a. 

The  pole  a  of  the  function  g  (s)  is  said  to  be  simple,  or  of  the  first  order, 
or  of  multiplicity  unity. 

CoroUary.  The  more  general  case  of  a  meromorphic  function  with  a 
finite  number  of  poles  can  easily  be  deduced.  Let  these  be  Oi,...,  a,,  each 
assumed  to  be  simple ;  and  let 

G«  =  (.-o,){«-,.,)...(^-<s,.). 
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Let  f{z)  be  a  holomorphic  function  within  a  region  of  tile  £-plauc  bounded 
by  a  simple  contour  enclosing  tlie  n  points  di,  02,,..a„,  no  one  of  wliicli  is  a 
zero  lifiz).    Then  since 

1 


e  have 


j  „  ' ^ 

Ofr)    „iO'(a,)«-<i," 

(?»      ,t,e'(«,)a-a,- 


We  therefore  have  I  ^^-^  \  i^^  =  ^  /vtt — ;  ( 

each  integral  being  taken  round  the  boundary.     But  the  preceding  proposition 
gives 


e/(s)  is  holomorphic  over  the  whole  region  included  in  the  contonr; 
and  therefore 

the  integral  on  the  left-hand  side  being  taken  in  the  positive  direction*. 

The  reanlt  just  obtained  expresses  the  integral  of  the  meromorphic 
function  round  a  contour  which  includes  a  finite  number  of  its  simple  poles. 
It  can  be  otherwise  obtained  by  means  of  Corollary  II,  of  §  19,  by  adopting 
a  process  similar  to  that  adopted  above,  viz.,  by  making  each  of  the  curves  in 
the  Corollary  quoted  small  circles  round  the  points  a^,...,  ««  with  ultimately 
y  radii. 


21.  The  preceding  theorems  have  sufficed  to  evaluate  the  integral  of 
a  function  with  a  number  of  simple  poles :  we  now  proceed  to  obtain 
further  theorems^  which  can  be  used  among  other  purposes  to  evaluate 
the  integral  of  a  function  with  poles  of  order  higher  than  the  iirst. 

We  still  consider  a  function  f{z)  which  is  holomorphic  within  a  given 
region.  Then,  if  a  be  a  point  within  the  region  which  is  not  a  zero  <A  f{z), 
we  have 

the   point  a   being   neither  on  the  boundary   nor   within   an  inlinitesimal 
distance  of  it.     Let  tt  +  &»  be  any  other  point  within  the  region ;  then 


/(.  +  8«)  =  ^/^-^ 


'  We  shall  for  the  future  assuroe  JJifll,  if  no  direction  for  a  complete  integral  he  specified,  the 
positive  dlreotiou  is  talieii. 
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aod  therefore 

^  ^i  j  1(3  -  of  '^i2-af{s-a  -Ba)]  ^  ^^^     ' 
the  integral  being  in  every  case  taken  round  the  boundary. 

Since /(^)  is  monogenic,  the  definition  of /'(a),  the  first  derivative  of 
f(a),  gives/*  (a)  as  the  limit  of 

/{a  +  Ba)~/{a) 
Ba  ' 

when  S«  ultimately  vanishes ;  hence  we  may  take 

whore  <t  is  a  quantity  which  vanishes  with  Ba  and  is  therefore  such  that  jo-j 
also  vanishes  with  Sa.     Hence 

dividing  out  by  Ba  and  transposing,  we  have 

As  yet,  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  value  of  Sa ;  we  now  proceed  to  a  limit 
by  making  a  +  So.  approach  to  coincidence  with  a,  viz.,  by  making  Ba 
ultimately  vanish.  Taking  moduli  of  each  of  the  members  of  the  last 
equation,  we  have 

Let  the  greatest  mo<lulua  of  ,_■■//_  _^  \  *<*•'  Points  z  along  the 
boundary  be  M,  which  is  a  finite  quantity  on  account  of  the  conditions 
applying  to  f{z)  and  the  fact  that  the  points  a  and  a  +  Ba  are  not 
infinitcsimally  near  the  boundary.     Then,  by  §  15, 

\l       fM aA 

l,((,_„).(._„_S.)''"| 

<*s, 

where  S  is  the  whole  length  of  the  houndary,  a  finite  quantity,     ffeneo 


k<«'-.i;j;^^H<w+e«^ 
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When  wo  proceed  to  the  limit  in  which  Sa  vanishes,  we  have  |Sa|  =  0 
and  |cr[  =  0,  ultimately ;  hence  the  modulus  on  the  left-hand  side  ultimately 
vanishes  and  therefore  the  quantity  to  which  that  modulus  belongs  is  itself 
zero,  that  is, 


3  that 


This  theorem  evidently  corresponds  in  complex  variables  to  the  well-known 
theorem  of  differontiafcion  with  respect  to  a  constant  under  the  integral 
sign  when  all  the  quantities  concerned  are  rea!. 

Proceeding  in  the  same  way,  we  can  prove  that 

oa  ZTTi  J{z  —  af 

where  ^  is  a  small  quantity  which  vanishes  with  Sa.  Moreover  the  integral 
on  the  right-hand  side  is  finite,  for  the  subject  of  integration  is  everywhere 
finite  along  the  path  of  integration  which  itself  is  of  finite  length.  Hence, 
first,  a  small  change  in  the  independent  variable  leads  to  a  change  of  the 
same  order  of  small  quantities  in  the  value  of  the  function  f'(a),  which 
shews  that /'(a)  is  a  continuous  function.     Secondly,  denoting 

by  &fia.),  we  have  the  limiting  value   of   —J^  equal  to  the  integral  on 

the  right-hand  side  when  Ba  vanishes,  that  is,  the  derivative  of /'(a)  has 
a  value  independent  of  the  form  of  Sa  and  therefore  /'(a)  is  monogenic. 
Denoting  this  derivative  by/"(o),  we  have 


/"w  =  ls/(l^/^- 


Thirdly,  the  function  f{a)  is  uniform;  for  it  is  the  limit  of  the  value 
of-^-^ „'^ — -L^  and  both /(a)  and /(a  +  Sa)  are   uniform.      Lastly,  it 

is  finite;  for  (§  15)  it  is  the  value  of  the  integral  ^  .  If  _  Vi'^^'  in  which 
the  length  of  the  path  is  finite  and  the  subject  of  integration  is  finite  at 
every  point  of  the  path. 

Hence  f{d)  is  continuous,  monogenic,  uniform,  and  finite  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  region  in  which  /(it)  has  these  properties:  it  is  a 
hoiomorphic  function.     Hence : — 

Wlwn  a  function  is  hoiomorphic  in  any  region  of  the  plane   bounded 
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by  a  simple  curve,  its  derivative  is  also  Jtolomorphic  within  that  region.  And, 
by  repeated  application  of  this  theorem  ;— 

When  a  function  is  holomorphic  in  any  region  of  the  plane  bounded 
by  a  simple  curve,  it  has  an  unlimited  number  of  successive  derivatives  each 
of  which  is  holomorphic  within  the  region. 

Ail  these  properties  have  been  shewn  to  depend  simply  upon  the  holo- 
morphic character  of  the  fundamental  function ;  but  the  inferences  relating 
to  the  derivatives  have  been  proved  only  for  points  within  the  region  and 
not  for  points  on  the  boundary.  If  the  foregoing  methods  be  used  to  prove 
them  for  points  on  the  boundary,  they  require  that  a  consecutive  point  shall 
be  taken  in  any  direction ;  in  the  absence  of  knowledge  about  the  fundamental 
function  for  points  outside  (even  though  just  outside)  no  inferencos  can  be 
justifiably  drawn. 

An  illustration  of  this  statement  is  furnished  by  the  hypergeomotric  scries 
which,  together  with  all  its  derivatives,  is  holomorphic  within  a  circle  of 
radius  unity  and  centre  the  origin ;  and  the  series  converges  unconditionally 
everywhere  on  the  circumference,  provided  y>a  +  ^.  But  the  corresponding 
condition  for  convergence  on  the  circumference  ceases  to  bo  satisfied  for  some 
one  of  the  derivatives  and  for  all  which  succeed  it :  as  such  fimctions  do  not 
then  converge  unconditionally,  the  circumference  of  the  circle  must  be 
excluded  from  the  region  within  which  the  derivatives  are  holomorphic. 

22.  Expressions  for  the  first  and  the  second  derivatives  have  been 
obtained. 

By  a  process  similar  to  that  which  gives  the  value  of /'(a),  the  derivative 
of  order  n  is  obtainable  in  the  form 


/"«=ffli;j4^''^. 


the  integral  being  taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  the  region  or  round  any 
curves'  which  arise  from  deformation  of  the  boundary,  provided  tliat  no  point 
of  the  curves  in  the  final  or  any  intermediate  form  is  indefinitely  near  to  a. 

In  the  case  when  the  curve  of  integration  is  a  circle,  no  point  of  which 
circle  may  lie  outside  the  boundary  of  the  region,  we  have  a  modified  form 
for  /'"'  (a). 

For  points  along  the  circumference  of  the  circle  with  centre  a  and  radius 
r,  let 

so  that  as  before  =  idd : 

z  —  a 

then  0  and  27r  being  taken  as  the  limits  of  9,  we  have 
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Let  M  be  the  greatest  value  of  the  modulus  oi  f(z)  for  points  on  the 
circumference  (or,  as  it  may  be  convenient  to  consider,  of  points  on  or  within 
the  circumference) :  then 


Now,  let  there  be  a  function  <ji  (z)  defined  by  the  equation 

r 
whicli  can  evidently  be  expanded  ill  a  aeries  of  ascending  powers  of  3 
that  converges  within  the  circle.     The  series  is 

-a     Qi-a)'  1 


ci".f>(2)_      M 


_    i"    J- 


M 


so  that,  if  the  value  of  the  nth  derivative  of  0  (s),  when  3  =  a,  be  denoted 
by  A""  (tt),  we  have 

l/»>(a)|  <,#.«(«). 

These  results  can  be  extended  to  functions  of  more  than  one  variable : 
the  proof  is  similar  to  the  foregoing  piwof.  When  the  variables  are  two, 
say  ^  and  z',  the  results  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

For  all  points  z  within  a  given  simple  curve  0  in  the  s-plane  and  all 
points  y  within  a  given  simple  curve  C  in  tho  «'-p!ane,  let  /  (2,  s')  be  a 
holomorphic  function;  then,  if  a  be  any  point  within  C  and  a'  any  point 
within  (?', 


where  «  and  n'  are  any  integers  and  the  integral  is  taken  positively  round  the 
two  curves  C  and  C. 

If  M  be  the  greatest  value  of  |/(3,  a')]  for  points  s  and  /  within  their 
respective  regions  when  the  curves  G  and  C  are  circles  of  radii  r,  r'  and 
centres  a,  a',  then 

|a"+»'/(ffl,  a')|        I    'iJ[_. 
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M 

when  «  =  a  and  /  =  «'  in  the  derivative  of  0  (3,  z'). 

23.  All  the  integrals  of  meromorphic  functions  that  have  been  considered 
have  been  taken  along  complete  curves :  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  integrals 
along  curves  which  are  lines  only  from  one  point  to  another.  A  single 
illustration  will  suffice  at  present. 

Consider  the  integral  i    ^~-^-^dz\  the  function / (s-)  i 

supposed  holomorphic  in  the  given  region,  and  z  and  £„  ari 
any  two  points  in  that  region.  Let  some  curves  joining  , 
to  So  be  drawn  as  in  the  figure  (fig.  7). 

Then  '^-^   is   holomorphic  over  the  whole  area  en-  p-    ^_ 

closed  by  z^^zhz^'-  and  therefore  we  have  I  —^  ds=0  when  taken  round  the 
boundary  of  that  area.     Hence  as  in  the  earlier  case  we  have 

The  point  a  lies  within  the  area  enclosed  by  Za'yz^Za,  and  the  function 
--—  is  holomorphic,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  j^  =  » ;  hence 

the  integral  on  the  left-hand  side  being  taken  round  z^'^z^z,,.     Hence 

I  '^-^^  dz^{'^  ^'-^^  ds  +  2-jrif{a). 
J  3,  s  —  <^         J  I,  s—a 

Denoting  ■^-^■^-  by  g  (z),  the  function  g  (z)  has  one  pole  a  in  the  region 
considered. 

The  preceding  results  are  connected  only  with  the  simplest  form  of 
meromorphic  functions;  other  simple  results  can  be  derived  by  means  of  the 
other  theorems  proved  in  §g  17 — 21.  Those  which  have  been  obtained  ai-e 
sufficient  however  to  shew  that :  The  integral  of  a  meromorphic  fimcHon 
Jg(z)dz  from  one  point  to  another  of  the  region  of  the  function  is  not  in 
general  a  uniform  fvmction.  The  value  of  the  integral  is  not  altered  by 
any  deformation  of  the  path  which  does  not  meet  or  cross  a  pole  of  the 
function;    but   the   value   is  altered   when   the  path   of  integration   is   so 
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deformed  as  to  pass  over  ooc  or  more  poles.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
specify  the  path  of  integration  when  the  subject  of  integration  is  a  mero- 
morphic  function;  only  partial  deformations  of  the  path  of  integration  are 
possible  without  modifying  the  value  of  the  integral. 

24.  The  following  additional  propositions*  are  deduced  from  limiting 
cases  of  integration  round  complete  curves.  In  the  first,  the  curve  becomes 
indefinitely  small ;  in  the  second,  it  becomes  infinitely  large.  And  in  neither, 
are  the  properties  of  the  functions  to  be  integrated  limited  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding propositions,  so  that  the  results  are  of  wider  application. 

I.  If  f{z)  he  n  function  whwk,  whatevei  he  its  chaiarte^  at  a,  has  no 
infinities  o,nd  tw  biaiwh  points  ^n  the  immediate  eiciniti/  of  a,  the  mine  of 
ff(z)dz  taken  rovnd  a  small  circle  with  its  cent/re  at  a  tends  towards  zero 
wh&n  the  circle  diminishes  m  magnitude  so  as  ultimately  to  he  merely  the 
poini  a,  provided  that  as  \z  —  a\  diminishes  indefinitely,  the  limit  0/  {s~a)f(s) 
tend  uniformly  to  eeio 

Along  the  small  citcIl  initi\li>  taktn  to  be  of  ndius  )    let 
3-a='^, 

so  that  ^  =  ''^^' 

and  therefore  lf{z)dz^ir  {z-a)f(s)de. 

Hence  |  !f{z)  rf^  j  =  |  f^""  (2  -  a)f{z)  dd  | 

<\'^\{z-a)f{z)\dd 

<r  Mdd 

<  ^ttM'. 
where  W  is  the  greatest  value  of  M,  the  modulus  of  {z  —  a)f{z),  for  points 
on  the  circumference.     Since  (z  —  a)f{z)  tends  uniformly  to  the  limit  zero  as 
\z—a\  diminishes  indefinitely,  |_£^(2)(Z3|  is  ultimately  zero.   Hence  the  integral 
itself  jy(s)  da  is  zero,  under  the  assigned  conditions. 

I^ote.  If  the  integral  be  extended  over  only  part  of  the  circumference  of 
the  circle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  under  the  conditions  of  the  proposition, 
the  value  oiJf{z)dz  still  tends  towards  zero. 

Corollary.  If  {z  —  d)f{z)  tend  uniformly  to  a  limit  k  as  \s  —  a\ 
diminishes  indefinitely,  the  value  of  jfiz)dz  taken  round  a  small  circle  centre 
a  tends  towards  i-nik  in  the  limit. 

*  The  form  of  the  first  two  propositions,  ivhitli  ia  a,ilopted  here,  is  dae  to  Jordan,  Cuan 
^Analyie,  t.  ii,  gg  2U,  286. 

3—2 
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Thus  the  v.ihio  of  I r,  taken  round  a  very  small  circle  centre  a,  where  a  is 

not  the  origin,  is  zero  :  the  I'ahio  of  I "   ■■  ■  ,  round  the  same  circle  is  -i  (  -  )  . 

Noithor  fcho  theorem  nor  the  corollary  will  apply  to  a  function,  such  as  sn  —  -  , 
which  has  the  point  a  for  aa  essential  singularity  ;  the  value  of  (s  -  a)  sn  — — ,  as 
I^-k]  diminishes  indefinitely,  does  not  tend  (§  13)  to  a  uniform  limit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  function  sn  -  -  has  an  infinite  number  of  poles  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a 
as  the  limit  s=am  being  reached. 

II.  Whatever  he  the  character  of  a  function/  {z)for  infinitely  large  values 
of  z,  the  value  of  jf{z)  dz,  taken  round  a  circle  with  the  origin  for  centre,  tends 
towards  zero  as  the  circle  becomes  infinitely  large,  provided  that,  as  \z\ 
increases  indefinitely,  the  limit  of  zf(z)  tend  uniformly  to  zero. 

Along  a  circle,  centre  the  origin  and  radius  .E,  we  have  z  =R^,  so  that 
dz 


-idd, 

ff{z)dz  =  if\f{z)de. 

{Jf(z)dz\  =  \j\f(z)dd^ 

<r\zfi.)\d0 


<  27rM', 
where  M'  is  the  greatest  value  of  M,  the  naodulua  of  zf(z),  for  points  on 
the  circumference.  When  M  increases  indefinitely,  the  value  of  M'  is  zero 
on  the  hypothesis  in  the  proposition;  hence  \^(z)dz\  is  ultimately  zero. 
Therefore  the  value  of  Jf(s)  dz  tends  towards  zero,  under  the  assigned  con- 
ditions. 

Note.  If  the  integral  be  extended  along  only  a  portion  of  the  circumfer- 
ence, the  value  oi  ff(s}dz  still  tends  towards  zero. 

Corollary.  If  sf{p)  tend  uniformly  to  a  limit  k  as  \z\  mcreases 
indefinitely,  the  value  of  Jf(z)  dz,  taken  round  a  very  large  circle,  centre  the 
origin,  tends  towards  ^irik. 

Thus  the  value  of  |(1  — 3")~'ife  round  an  infinitely  large  circle,  centre  the  origin,  is  zero 
if)i>2,  ai)dia27rif!i  =  2. 

III.  If  all  the  infinities  and  the  branch-points  of  a  function  lie  in  a  finite 
region  of  the  z-plane,  then  the  value  of  jf  (s)  ds  round  any  simple  curve,  which 
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includes  all  those  points,  is  zero,  provided  the  value  of  zf{s),  as\z\  increases 
indefinitely,  tends  miiformhf  to  zero. 

The  simple  curve  can  be  deformed  continuously  into  the  infinite  circle 
of  the  preceding  proposition,  without  passing  over  any  infinity  or  any 
branch-point ;  hence,  if  we  assume  that  the  function  exists  ail  over  the  plane, 
the  value  of  Jf{z)  ds  is,  by  Cor.  I.  of  §  19,  equal  to  the  value  of  the  integral 
round  the  infinite  circle,  that  is,  by  the  preceding  proposition,  to  zero. 

Another  method  of  stating  the  proof  of  the  theorem  is  to  consider 
the  corresponding  simple  curve  on  Neumann's  sphere  (§  4).  The  surface 
of  the  sphere  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  curve*:  in  one  portion  lie 
all  the  singularities  and  the  branch -points,  and  in  the  other  portion  there  is 
no  critical  point  whatever.  Hence  in  this  second  portion  the  function  is  holo- 
niorpbic ;  since  the  area  is  bounded  by  the  curve  we  see  that,  on  passing  back 
to  the  plane,  the  excluded  area  is  one  over  which  the  function  is  holomorphic. 
Hence,  by  §  19,  the  integral  round  the  curve  is  equal  to  the  integral  round 
an  infinite  circle  having  its  centre  at  the  origin  and  is  therefore  zero,  as 
before. 

Corollary.  If,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  value  of  sf{s},  as 
\z\  increases  indefinitely/,  tend  uniformly/  to  h,  then  the  value  of  ffis)  ds  round 
Oie  simple  currve  is  2-7Tik. 

Thus  the  value  of  i — .  along  any  simple  curve  which  encloses  the   two   points 

a  and  -  a  is  Sjr ;  the  value  of 


l«r.. 


round  any  simple  curve  enclosing  the  four  points  1,  —  1,  y,  -  t  ,  is  zero,  k  being  a  non- 
vanishing  n  ta  t  anl  the  value  of  J(l-s^)~'ife,  taken  round  a  circle,  centre  the  origin 
and  radiu.  g    at«  th       imty,  is  zero  when  m  is  an  integer  greater  than  1. 


But  th      alue    f 


r ds 


roimd  any  1  wh  h  his  the  origin  for  centre  and  includes  the  three  distinct  points 
%)  ^s)  *3>  8  t  ze  «  Th  subject  of  integration  has  3=<»  for  a  branch-point,  so  that  the 
condition  n  tl  p  po  t  n  is  not  satisfied  ;  and  the  reason  that  the  result  is  no  longer 
valid  is  tl  at  th  d  f  m  tioa  into  an  infinite  circle,  as  described  in  Cor.  I.  of  §  19, 
is  not  pos.  U    h    au     th   infinite  circle  would  meet  the  branch-point  at  infinity. 

25.  The  further  consideration  of  integrals  of  functions,  that  do  not  possess 
the  character  of  uniformity  over  the  whole  area  included  by  the  curve  of  in- 
tegration, will  be  deferred  until  Chap  ix  Some  examples  of  the  theorems 
proved  in  the  present  chapter  wiil  now  be  given 

*  Ttie  fact  that  a  single  path  of  inte,^tion  la  the  bouadaty  of  two  portions  of  the  surface 
of  the  sphere,  withm  whjth  the  function  may  have  clifferBnt  characteristic  properties,  will  he 
used  hereafter  (§  104)  to  obtain  a  relation  between  the  tw)  int'i.,iaN  that  arise  according  as.  the 
path  ia  deformed  within  one  portion  or  withm  the  clbpr 
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Esc.  I.  It  is  sufflciDot  merely  to  mnntion  the  indnfiiiit*  integrals  (,tliat  is,  integrals  from 
an  arbitrary  paint  to  a  point  z)  of  rational,  integral,  algebraical  functions.  After  the 
preceding  eaplanations  it  is  evident  tliat  they  follow  the  same  laws  as  integrals  of  similar 
functions  of  real  variables. 

Ex.  2.    Consider  the  integral  I- ■_        j,  taken  round  a  simple  curve. 

When  n  is  0,  the  value  of  the  integral  is  zero  if  the  curve  do  not  include  the  point  a, 
and  it  ia  2jr«  if  the  curve  include  the  point  a. 

When  m  is  a  positive  integer,  the  value  of  the  integral  ia  zero  if  the  curve  do  not 
include  the  point  a  {by  §  17),  and  the  value  of  the  integral  ia  still  aero  if  the  curve  do 
include  the  point  a  (by  §  22,  for  the  function  f{z)  of  the  text  ia  1  and  all  its  derivative 
are  zero).     Hence  the  value  of  the  integral  round  any  curve,  which  does  not  pass  through 


We  can  now  at  once  deduce,  by 
constant   along  any  sim/ple  closed  C'u.rve   within   its  region, 
wrea  vnthin  the  eurve.    For  let  t  be  any  point  within  the  c 
the  constant  value  of  the  function  for  all  the  points  £ ;  then 


>,  the  result  that,  if  a  holomorpMo  function  be 
onstant  ovef  the  ■whole 
any  point  on  it,  and  G 


the  integral  being  taken  round  the  c 


Jurve,  BO  that 
J.m      "    I''' 


lorphic;  therefore  (§  17)  the 


=  C 
by  the  above  result,  since  the  point  t  lies  within  the  c 

E.r:.  3.    Consider  the  integral  le~'''dz. 

In  any  finite  part  of  the  plane,  the  function  e"*' 
integral    round    the  boundary  of  a  rectangle 
(fig.  8),  bounded  by  the  lines  :e=  +  a,  y=0, 
y=b,  is    zero :    and   this  boundary  can    be 
extended,  provided  the  deformation  remain 
in  the  region  where  the  function   is  holo- 
morphic.    Now  as  a  tenda  towards  infinity, 
the   modules   of  e"'',    being  «-«'+»',    tends 
towards   aero    when  y   remains   finite ;  and    ^ 
therefore    the    preceding    rectangle    can    be 
extended  towarda  infinity  iu  the  direction  of  the  ax 
remaining  unaltered. 

Along  A'A,  wo  ha,ve  z=x  :  ao  that  the  value  of  tho  it 
boundary  is  I     e-'''dx. 

Along  AB,  we  have  g=a  +  iff,  so  that  the  value  of  the  integral  along  the   part   AB 
is  i  j  e-i^+Wi^. 

Along  BB",  we  have  z  =  i?  +  i,'6,  so  that  the  value  of  the  integral  along  the  part  BB' 


;  the  side  b  of  tho  rectangle 
integral  along  the  part  A'A  of  the 


B  have  e=  -a+iy,  i 

i'Jfdy. 


that  the  value  of  the   integral   along   the   part 
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The  second  of  these  portions  of  the  integral  is 
)  be  zero  when  tho  (real)  quantity  a  is  infinite. 
Similarly  the  fourth  of  these  portions  is  zero. 
Hence  as  tho  complete  integral  ia  zero,  we  hav 


!•'.!.  I    (^-'^'o'dy,^ 


whence 


passing  to  the  limit, 


i: 


■.j.i-1^' 


e-*'(cos3&a;-iain 

and  thoroforOj  on  equating  real  parts,  wa  obtain  tho  well-known  result 

I     e-»*coa2te<*r  =  n-V'". 

This  ia  only  one  of  numerous  examples*  in  which  the  theorems  in  the  text  can  be 
applied  to  obtain  the  values  of  definite  integrals  with  real  limits  and  real  variables. 

Bt.  4.     Consider  the  integral   I d^,  where  ra  is  a  real  positive  quantity  leas  than 

Tho  only  infinities  of  the  subject  of  integration  are  the  origin  and  the  point  —  1  ; 
the  branch-points  are  the  origin  and  !=co.  Everywhere  else  in  the  plane  the  function 
behaves  like  a  holomorphic  function  ;  and,  therefore,  when  we  take  any  simple  closed 
curve  enclosing  neither  the  origin  nor  the  point  —  1,  the  integral  of  the  function  round 
that  curve  is  zero. 

We  shall  assume  that  the  curve  lies  on  the  positive  side  of  tho  a^a  of  x  and  that  it 
is  made  up  of :— ■ 

(i)     a  aemicircle  0^  (fig.  9),  centre  the  origin  and  radius  R  which  is  made  to  increase 
indefinitely  : 


Fig.  9. 


(ii)    two  semicircles,  c,  and  %,  with  their  centres  at  0  and  —  1  respectively,  and  with 

radii  r  and  /,  which  ultimately  are  made  icflnitesimaliy  small : 
(iii)    the  diameter  of  Og  along  the  axis  of  te  excepting  those  ultimately  infinitesimal 

portions  which  are  the  diameters  of  c^  and  of  o^ . 
The  subject  of  iat^ration  is  uniform  within  the  area  thus  enclosed  although  it 
is  not  uniform  over  the   whole  plana     We  shall  take  that  value   of  a""*  which  baa  its 
ailment  equal  to  (»- 1)5,  where  fl  ia  the  argument  of  z. 

•  See  Briot  and  Bouquet,  Thiorie  de$  fonclians  elliptiqites,  (2ncl  ed.),  pp.  141  et  sqq.,  ftooi 
which  examples  3  and  4  are  taken. 
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The  integral  round  the  houndoiry  is  made  up  of  four  parts. 
(a)    The  integral  round  Cg.    The  value  of  s 


uniformly  to  the  limit  zero ;  hence,  as  the  radius  of  the  semicircle  is  increased  indefinitely, 
the  integral  round  Cj  vanishes  (§  24,  ii.,  Ifote). 

(6)     The  integral  round  t\.     The  value  of  z.  ^— j— ,  as   |i|   diminishes  indefinitely, 

tends  uniformly  to  the  limit  zero ;  hence  as  the  radius  of  the  semicircle  is  diminished 
indefinitely,  the  integral  round  q  vanishes  (§  24,  i.,  N'olej. 

(c)  The  integral  round  Cg.  The  value  of  (1  +  e)  y^-,  as  U+^l  diminishes  indefinitely 
for  points  in  the  area,  tends  uniformly  to  the  limit  (-1)"-',  i.e.,  to  the  limit  el""!)"". 
Hence  this  part  of  the  integral  is 

heing  taken  in  the  direction  Indicated  by  the  arrow  round  c^,  the  infinitesimal  semicircle. 
Evidently  ---    =trfri  and  the  limits  are  ?r  to  0,  so  that  this  partof  the  whole  integral  is 


^'-"'I'mi 


{d)     The  integral  along  the  axis  of  x.     The  parts  at   —  1  and  at  0  which  form  the 
diameters  of  the  small  semicircles  are  to  be  omitted ;  so  that  the  value  is 

r:'-/:.;.-/:}s- 

This  is  what  Cauchy  calls  the  principal  value*  of  the  integral 
Since  the  whole  integral  is  zero,  we  have 

Let  ^  =  f°iT^''^'  -^=r  ni^"^' 

and  Q=  j     ^ZT  '^*' 

principal  values  being  taken  in  each  case.    Then,  taking  account  of  the  argmnents,  we  have 

Since  i,rt'"^  +  P  +  F=0, 


s  Intesral  Calculus,  g  104. 
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so  that  P-  Q  003  n-^  =  7r  sin  nn,    Q  sin  r, 

Hence  |     = (fo;  =  P  =  jr  cosec! 

J  «  1  +  ^ 

I      = — -(ic=§  =  jrcotn 
Ex.  5.    I7:  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  that 


^Ex.  6.  By  coBsidering  the  integral  je-'^~^dz  round  the  contour  of  the  sector  of  a 
circle  of  radius  r,  bounded  by  the  radii  6=0,  6= a,  whore  a  is  less  than  ^ir  and  n  is  positive, 
it  may  be  proved  that 

j''(r"-',-"—cM(S  +  rBin.)|*.r(«)oo.,0+«a), 
on  proceeding  to  the  limit  when  r  is  made  infinite.     (Briot  and  Bouquet.) 


Ex.  7.    Consider  the  ii 


d  I  — — =-,  where  «.  ia  an  integer.    The  subject  of  integration 


lorphic  ;  it  has  for  its  poles  (each  of  which  is  simple)  the  m  points  a''  for  r=0, 
1,  ...,  n—1,  where  ai  ia  a  primitive  wth  root  of  unity ;  and  it  has  no  other  infinities  and  no 

branch-points.     Moreover  the  value  of-;^ — :j-,  as  |3|  increases  indefinitely,  tends  uniformly 

to  the  limit  aero  ;  hence  {§  24,  m.)  the  value  of  the  integral,  taken  round  a  circle  centre 
the  origin  and  radius  >  1,  is  zero. 

This  result  can  be  derived  by  means  of  Corollary  II,  in  §  19,  Surround  each  of  the 
poles  with  an  infinitesimal  circle  having  the  polo  for  centre ;  then  the  integral  round 
the  circle  of  radius  >  1  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  integral  round  the 
infinitesimal  circles.     The  value  round  the  circle  having  a'  for  its  centre  is,  by  §  20, 

2jri(  limit  of  — -    ,  when  s  =  <o'') 


Hence  the  integral  round  the  large  circle 


Ex.  8.  Hitherto,  in  all  the  examples  considered,  the  poles  that  have  occurred  have 
been  simple :  but  the  results  proved  in  §  21  enable  us  to  obtain  the  integrals  of 
functions  which,  have  multiple  poles  within  an  area.     As  an  example,  consider  the 

integral  /ri"T~5ta+i  '^"nd  any  curve  which  includes  the  point  i  but  not  the  point  —i,  these 
points  being  the  two  poles  of  the  subject  of  integration,  each  of  multiplicity  n-fl. 
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e  round  which  the 


"We  have  seen  that 

/■<->=£;-/<^*. 

TOhere  /(s)  ia  holomorphii 

0  throughout  the  region  hounded  by  the 

integral  iB  taken. 

In  the  present  caae  a  i 

s^and/(s)=^~p-,;  so  that 

/•«=^^5fe^.. 

anri  therefore 

■f^'^'^m^-^^--- 

Hence  we  have 

L  *  ..    '"fa 

In  the  case  of  the  integral  of  a  function  round  a  simple  curve  which  oontaiDS  several 
of  its  poloa,  we  first  (§  20)  resolve  the  integral  into  the  sum  of  the  integrals  rouud  simple 
curves  each  oonfeiniiig  only  one  of  the  points,  and  then  determine  each  of  tlie  latter 
int^rala  as  above. 

Another  method  that  is  sometimes  possible  makes  use  of  the  expresisioD  of  the  imiform 
function  in  partial  fractions.  After  Es.  2,  we  need  retain  only  those  fractions  which  are  of 
the  form  —— ;  the  integral  of  such  a  fraction  is  2iriA,  and  the  value  of  the  whole  integral 

is  therefore  2jri2A.  It  is  thus  sufficient  to  obtain  the  coe£E.cients  of  the  inverse  first  powers 
which  arise  when  the  function  is  expressed  in  partial  fractions  corresponding  to  each  pole. 

Such  a  ooefficiont  A,  the  coefficient  of  —     in  the  expansion  of  the  function,  is  called  by 

Cauchy  the  residue  of  the  function  relative  to  the  point. 

For  example, 

ao  that  the  residues  relative  to  the  points  —1,  —a>,  -a^  are  §,  gu,  fu'  respectively. 
Hence  if  we  take  a  semicircle,  of  radius  >  1  and  centre  the  origin  with  ita  diameter 
along  the  axis  of  y,  so  as  to  lie  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  y,  the  area  between  the 
semi-circumference  and  the  di<araetcr  includes  the  two  points  -  cd  and  -  a^ ;  and  therefore 
the  value  of 

r    dz 

taken  along  the  semi-cii'oumference  and  the  diameterj  is 
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CHAPTER   III. 

Expansion  of  Functions  in  Series  of  Powers. 

26.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  obtain  tlie  two  fiindaraenta)  theorems 
relating  to  the  expansion  of  functions  in  series  of  powers  of  the  variable: 
they  are  due  to  Cauchy  and  Laurent  respectively. 

Cauchy'e  theorem  is  as  follows* :— - 

When,  a  function  is  kolomorpMc  over  the  area  of  a  circle  of  centre  a,  it  can 
be  expmided  as  a  series  of  positive  integral  powers  of  z—  a  converging  for  all 
points  within  the  circle. 

Let  z  be  any  point  within  the   circle ;   describe  a  concentric  circle  of 
radius  r  such  that 

\s~a\=p  <r<R,  ^--— — ......^^ 

where  R  is   the   radius  of  the  given   circle.     If  t         /  y"  ' -.^ 

denote  a  current  point  on  the  circumference  of  the      /  /'  'z     '':  \ 

new  circle,  wc  have  [   ■'  .  \   \ 

Stt* J  t  —  a^      2—  a'  ^"-—-""^ 

1  -  :; Pig,  10. 

t-a  ^ 

the  integral  extending  along  the  whole  circumference  of  radius  r.     Now 


so  that,  by  1 4^  (III.),  we  have 

I  1  f/wp-''r'fii 

+  ^i]t-z\t-a)      *■ 

*  Exerdcea  d'Analyss  et  de  Physique  Matltimatiqus,  t.  ii,  pp.  5(1  Pt  aeq. ;  tlie  memoi' 
miide  public  at  Turin  in  1839. 
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Now  /(()  is  holomorphic  over  the  whole  area  of  the  circle ;  hence,  if  (  be 
not  actually  on  the  boundary  of  the  region  (§§  21,  22),  a  condition  secured  by 
the  hypothesis  t  <R,  we  have 

and  therefore 

/«=/(«)+(-«)/(»)+ +*^/"(«)+^P/g(r,tr- 

Let  the  last  term  be  denoted  by  L.  Since  \z  —  a\  =  p  and  \t  —  a\=r, 
it  is  at  once  evident  that  \t  —  z\'^r  —  p.  Let  M  be  the  greatest  value  of 
|/(()|  for  points  along  the  circle  of  radius  r;  then  jtfniust  be  finite,  owing  to 
the  initial  hypothesis  relating  iof{z).     Taking 

( —  a  =  re*' 
so  that  dt  =  i{t-a)de, 

wo  have  \^l'2^\},ti(t^^n\ 


Now  r  was  chosen  to  be  greater  than  p ;  hence  as  n  becomes  infinitely 
large,   we    have    (~j       infinitesimally  small.     Also  M  ll  —  '--j       is   finite. 

Hence  as  n  increases  indefinitely,  the  limit  of  \L\,  necessarily  not  negative, 
is  infinitesimally  small  and  therefore,  in  the  same  case,  L  tends  towards 
zero. 

It  thus  appears,  exactly  as  in  §  T5  (V.),  that,  when  n  is  made  to  increase 
without  limit,  the  difference  between  the  quantity /"(s)  and  the  first  n  +  1 
terms  of  the  series  is  ultimately  zero ;  hence  the  series  is  a  converging  series 
having /(s)  as  the  limit  of  the  sum,  so  that 

/W=/W  +  ('-«)/'(«)  +  *-^ /'(«)+ +*-^*" /"'(«)+ , 


which  proves  the  proposition  under  the  assigned  conditions.     It  is  the  form 
of  Taylor's  expansion  for  complex  variables. 

Note.  The  series  on  the  right-hand  side  is  frequently  denoted  by 
P(z~a),  where  P  is  a  general  symbol  for  a  converging  aeries  of  positive 
integral  powers  of  s  —  a:  it  is  also  sometimes*  denoted  by  P(z\(i).     Con- 

*  Weieratrasa,  Ahh.  am  der  FimcUonenUhre,  p.  1. 
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formably  with  this  notation,  a  series  of  negative  integral  powers  of  s  —  a 
would  be  denoted  by  P  [  — — - ) ;  a  series  of  negative  integral  powers  of  s 

either  by  P  (-)  or  by  P(^|oo),  the  latter  implying  a  series  proceeding  in 
positive  integral  powers  of  a  quantity  which  vanishes  when  z  is  infinite, 
i.e.,  in  positive  integral  powere  of  -. 

If,  however,  the  circle  can  be  made  of  iufiuitely  great  radius  so  that  the 
function  f{z)  is  holomorphic  over  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  the  equivalent 
series  is  denoted  by  G{z  —  a)  and  it  converges  over  the  whole  plane. 
Conformably  with  this  notation,  a  aeries  of  negative  integral  powers  of  ^  -  o 

which  converges  over  the  whole  plane  is  denoted  by  G  (  —^t^J- 

27.  The  following  remarks  on  the  proof  and  on  inferences  from  it  should 
be  noticed. 

(i)     In  order  that may  be  expanded  in  the  required  form,  the 

point  z  must  be  taken  actually  within  the  area  of  the  circle  of  radius  R ; 
and  therefore  the  convergence  of  the  series  P  {z  —  a)  is  not  established  for 
points  on  the  circumference. 

(ii)  The  coefficients  of  the  powers  of  z  —  a  in  the  series  are  the 
values  of  the  function  and  its  derivatives  at  the  centre  of  the  circle ;  and  the 
character  of  the  derivatives  is  sufficiently  ensured  (§  21)  by  the  holomorphic 
character  of  the  function  for  a!!  points  within  the  region.  It  therefore 
follows  that,  if  a  function  be  holomorphic  within  a  region  bounded  by  a 
circle  of  centre  a,  its  expansion  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  a  —  a 
converging  for  all  points  within  the  circle  depends  oidy  upon  the  values  of 
the  function  and  its  derivatives  at  the  centre. 

But  instead  of  having  the  values  of  the  function  and  of  all  its  derivatives 
at  the  centre  of  the  circle,  it  will  suffice  to  have  the  values  of  the  holomorphic 
function  itself  over  any  small  region  at  a  or  along  any  small  line  through 
a,  the  region  or  the  line  not  being  infinitesimal.  The  values  of  the 
derivatives  at  a  can  be  found  in  either  ease;  for  f'(b)  is  the  limit  of 
i/(^  +  2^)  ~fi^)]l^^>  so  that  the  value  of  the  first  derivative  can  be  found 
for  any  point  in  the  region  or  on  the  line,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  so  for  all 
the  derivatives  in  succession. 

(iii)  The  form  of  Maclaurin's  series  for  complex  variables  is  at  once 
derivable  by  supposing  the  centre  of  the  circle  at  the  origin.  We  then 
infer  that,  if  a  function  he  holomorphic  over  a  circle,  centre  the  origin,  it  can  be 
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represented  in  tlie/orm  of  a  series  of  ascending,  positive,  integral  powers  of  Die 
variable  given  by 

/(»)-/(0)+€/"(0)  +  |/"('»  +  -- 

where  the  coefficients  of  the  various  powers  of  z  are  the  valves  of  the  derivatives 
off{z)  at  the  origin,  and  the  series  converges  for  all  points  within  the  circle. 

Thus,  the  fimction  ^  is  holomorphic  over  the  finite  part  of  the  plane ; 
therefore  its  expansion  is  of  the  form  G  {z).  The  function  log  (1  +  z)  has  a 
singularity  at  —  1 ;  hence  within  a  circle,  centre  the  origin  and  radius  unity, 
it  can  be  expanded  in  the  form  of  an  asceading  aeries  of  positive  integral 
powers  of  s,  it  being  convenient  to  choose  that  one  of  the  values  of  the 
function  which  is  zero  at  the  origin.  Again,  tan~'2^  has  aiugularitios  at  the 
four  points  z^  =  —  l,  which  all  lie  on  the  circumference ;  choosing  the  value  at 
the  origin  which  is  zero  there,  we  have  a  similar  expansion  in  a  aeries,  con- 
verging for  points  within  the  circle. 

Similarly  for  the  function  (1+2)",  which  has  —  1  for  a  singularity. 

(iv)  Darboux's  method*  of  derivation  of  the  expansion  of /(s)  in 
positive  powers  oi  z  —  a,  depends  upon  the  expression,  obtained  in  §  15  (IV.), 
for  the  vakie  of  an  integral.     When  applied  to  the  general  term 


/mat. 


—  L  say,  it  gives  L  —  Xri-p ]      /  (^), 

where  ^  is  some  point  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  of  radius  r,  and  X  is 


is  less  than  a  quantity  which  is  less  than  unity ;  the  terms  of  the  series  of 
moduli  are  therefore  less  than  the  terms  of  a  converging  geometric  progres- 
sion, so  that  they  form  a  converging  series;  the  limit  of  \L\,  and  therefore 
of  L,  can,  with  indefinite  increase  of  n,  be  made  zero  and  Taylor's  expansion 
can  be  derived  as  before. 

Ex.  1.     Prove  that  the  arithmetic  ineam  of  all  values  of  3""  S  ttiS'',  for  points  lying  along 
a  circle  |?|  =  »'  entirely  contained  in  the  region  of  contititiity,  is  it„.     (Rouch^,  Qutamer.) 

Prove  also  that  the  arithmetic  mean  of  tlie  squares  of  the  moduli  of  all  values  of 
S  ch^,  for  points  lying  along  a  circle  \z\=r  entirely  contained  in  the  region  of  continuity, 

is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  aquarea  of  the  moduli  of  the  terms  of  the  series  for  a  point  on 
the  circle.    (Gutzmer.) 

Ex.  2.    Prove  that  the  function  S  a'^^', 

is  finite  and  continuous,  as  well  as  all  its  derivatives,  within  and  on  tl:e  boundary  of  the 
circle  U|=l,  providt^d  \a\  <  1.     (Fredholm.) 

*  Liouville,  3""=  Ssr.,  t.  ii,  (1876),  pp.  291—313. 
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28.     Laurent's  theorem  is  as  follows*  :— 

A  function,  which  is  kolomorphic  in  a  paH  of  the  plant 

concentric  circles  taith  centre  a  amd  finite  radii,  i 

of  a  double  series  of  integral  powers,  positive  and  negative,  of  s~a,  the  series 

converging  uniformly  and.  mhomiditionally  in  the  part  of  the  plane  between  the 

circles. 

Let  3  be  any  point  within  the  region  bounded  by  the  two  circles  of  radii 

It  and  R';   describe   two  concentric   circles   of 

radii  r  and  r"  such  that 

R>r>\z-a\>r'>R'. 

Denoting  by  (  and  by  s  current  points  on  the 

circumference   of  the   outer  and   of    the   inner 

circles   respectively,  and  considering   the   space 

which  lies  between  them  and  includes  the  point 

s,  we  have,  by  §  20, 


/«=^-/S*^i^JS--<«). 


a  negative  sign  being  prefixed  to  the  second  integral  because  the  direction 
indicated  in  the  figure  is  the  negative  direction  for  the  description  of  the 
inner  circle  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  boundary. 

Now  we  have 


Ks:)"^ 


this  expansion  being  adopted  with  a  view  to  an  infinite  converging  series, 
because    is  less  than  unity  for  all  points  t;  and  hence,  by  §  15, 

Now  each  of  the  integrals,  which  are  the  respective  coefficients  of  powers  of 
z  —  a,is  finite,  because  the  subject  of  integration  is  everywhere  finite  along 
the  circle  of  finite  radius,  by  §  15  (IV".).     Let  the  value  of 

be  2-jriu,.:  the  quantity  «,.  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  /""(aj-f-r!,  because  no 


*  Gomjttes  Rendus,  i.  xi-ii,  (1843),  p.  939. 
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knowledge  of  the  function  or  of  its  derivatives  is  given  for  a  point  within 
the  innermost  circle  of  radius  R'.     Thus 


2in. 


2-7nJt~z  \t~aj 


The  modulus  of  the  last  term  is  less  than 


where  p  is  \z-a\  and  M  is  the  greatest  value  of  !/(OI  for  points  along  the 
circle.  Because  p<r,  this  quantity  diminishes  to  zero  with  indefinite  in- 
crease of  J) ;  and  therefore  the  modulus  of  the  expression 

^.j(^^dt-u.-(z-a)u,~ -(*-a)".. 

becomes  indefinitely  small  with  increase  of  n.  The  quantity  itself  therefore 
vanishes  in  the  same  limiting  circumstance ;  and  hence 

2^-j{^Ji-^o  +  (^-<^)-^+ +(^-a)'X.+ , 

so  that  the  first  of  the  integrals  is  equal  to  a  series  of  positive  powers.  This 
series  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  within  the  outer  circle,  for 
the  modulus  of  the  (m+l)"'  term  is  less  than 

M{ff. 

which  is  the  (to  +  T)"'  term  of  a  converging  series*. 

As  in  §  27,  the  equivalence  of  the  integral  and  the  series  can  be  affinned 
only  for  points  which  lie  within  the  outermost  circle  of  radius  R 

Again,  we  have 


\s-a} 


this  expansion  being  adopted  with  a  view  to  an  infinite  converging  series, 
because    is  less  than  unity.     Hence 


-ff- 

2inJ\2- 


'  Chiyatal,  ii,  124. 
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The  modulus  of  the  last  term  is  loss  than 

I  _  f  \ P-*      ' 

P 

where  M'  is  the  greatest  value  of  |/(s)|  for  points  along  the  circle  of  radius 

/.     With  indefinite  increase  of  n,  this  modulus  is  ultimately  zero ;  and  thus, 

by  an  ai^ument  similar  to  the  one  which  was  applied  to  the  formei'  integral, 

e  have 

{z-aY  (s-a)'" 

where  v,a  denotes  the  integral  /(s  —  af^'-f  (s)  ds  taken  round  the  cirele. 

As  in  the  former  case,  the  series  is  one  which  converges  uniformly  and 
unconditionally ;  and  the  equivalence  of  the  integral  and  the  series  is  valid 
for  points  z  that  lie  without  the  innermost  circle  of  radius  K. 

The  coefficients  of  the  various  negative  powers  o?  z  —  a  are  of  the  form 


.if/ 


Stti  J       1  \8  —  a}' 


a  form  that  suggests  values  of  the  derivatives  of /(s)  at  the  point  given  by 

=  0   that  is,  at  infinity.     But  the  outermost  circle  is  of  finite  radius ; 

s  —  a  '' 

and  no  knowledge  of  the  function  at  infinity,  lying  without  the  circle,  is 
given,  so  that  the  coefficients  of  the  negative  powers  may  not  be  assumed 
to  be  the  values  of  the  derivatives  at  infinity,  just  as,  in  the  former  case,  the 
coefficients  u^  could  not  be  assumed  to  be  the  values  of  the  derivatives  at  the 
common  centres  of  the  circles. 

Combining  the  expressions  obtained  for  the  two  integrals,  we  have 
f(2)^Ua-\-{z  —  a)it,  +  (z-ayus  +  --- 

+  (2-([)-'i'i  +  (2-a)-^«i+  .... 
Both  parts  of  the  double  series  converge  uniformly  and  unconditionally  for 
all  points  in  the  region  between  the  two  circles,  though  not  necessarily  for 
points  on  the  boundary  of  the  region.     The  whole  series  therefore  converges 
for  all  those  points :  and  we  infer  the  theorem  as  enunciated. 

Conformably  with  the  notation  (§  213,  note)  adopted  to  represent  Taylor's 
expansion,  a  function  /{z)  of  the  character  required  by  Laurent's  Theorem 
can  be  represented  in  the  form 

the  series  Pi  converging  within  the  outer  circle  and  the  series  P^  converging 
without  the  inner  circle ;  their  sum  converges  for  the  ring-space  between  the 
circles. 

F.  4 
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29.     The  coefficient  u^  in  the  foregoing  expansion  is 

2tn  J  t~-a 
the  integral  being  taken  round  the  circle  of  radius  r.     Wo  have 

for  points  on  the  circle ;  and  therefore 


so  that  \u,\<l^Mt<M', 

M'  being  the  greatest  value  of  il/,,  the  modulus  of /(i),  for  points  along  the 
circle.  If  M  be  the  greatest  value  of  ]/(3)|  for  any  point  in  the  whole 
region  in  which  f{z)  is  defined,  so  that  M'  ^  M,  then  we  have 

that  is,  the  modulus  of  the  term  independent  oi  s  —  a  in  the  expansion  of 
f{z)  by  Laurent's  Theorem  is  leas  than  the  greatest  value  of  \f{z)  \  at  points 
in  the  region  in  which  it  is  defined. 

Again,  {s  —  a)-™f{z)  is  a  double  series  in  positive  and  negative  powei-s  of 
z~a,  the  term  independent  oi  z  —  a  being  m^;  hence,  by  what  has  just  been 
proved,  I  Mm  I  is  less  than  p-^  M,  where  pi&\z-a\.  But  the  coefficient  u^ 
does  not  involve  z,  and  we  can  therefore  choose  a  limit  for  any  point  z.  The 
lowest  limit  will  evidently  be  given  by  taking  s  on  the  outer  circle  of  radius 
R,  so  that  I  «m  I  <  MR~™.  Similarly  for  the  coefficients  v^ ;  and  therefore  we 
have  the  result : — 

If  f{z)  he  expanded  as  hy  Laurent's  Theorem  in  tke/orm 
u^+   2  (z-a)"'u^+  2  (s-a)-^v^, 

then  I  Mm  I  <  MR-^,     \v^\<  MR'"', 

where  M  is  the  greatest  value  of  \f{z)\  at  points  within  the  regiim  in  which 

f{z)  is  defined,  and  R  and  R'  are  the  radii  of  the  outer  and,  the  inner  circles 


30.  The  following  proposition  is  practically  a  corollary  from  Laurent's 
Theorem  :— 

When  a  function  is  holoinorphic  over  all  the  plane  which  lies  outside  a 
circle  of  centre  a,  it  can  be  ea?panded  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  negative  integral 
powers  of  z  —  a,  the  series  converging  uniformly  and  unconditionally  everywhere 
in  that  part  of  the  plane. 

It  can  be  deduced  as  the  limiting  case  of  Laurent's  Theorem  when  the 
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radius  of  the  outer  circle  is  made  infinite.     We  then  take  r  infinitely  large, 
and  substitute  for  t  by  the  relation 

t-a  =  re"*, 
so  that  the  first  integral  in  the  expression  (a),  p.  47,  for/(ir)  is 

t—a 
Since  the  function  is  holomorphic  over  the  whole  of  the  plane  which  lies 
outside  the  assigned  circle,  /(t)  cannot  be  infinite  at  the  circle  of  radius  r 
when  that  radius  increases  indefinitely.  If  it  tend  towards  a  (finite)  limit  k, 
which  must  be  uniform  owing  to  the  hypothesis  as  to  the  functional  character 
of  f(z),  then,  since  the  limit  of  {t  —  z)l(t  —  a)  is  unity,  the  preceding  integral 
is  equal  to  k. 

The  second  integral  in  the  same  expression  (a),  p,   47,  for  f(z)  is  un- 
altered by  the  conditions  of  the  present  proposition ;  hence  we  have 

f(s:)=k  +  (3  -  0.)-' V,  +  (s  -  a)-^v,  +  .... 
the   series   converging   uniformly  and   unconditionally   without   the    circle, 
though  it  does  not  necessarily  converge  on  the  circumference. 

The  series  can  he  represented  in  the  form 


°fc). 


conformably  with  the  notation  of  §  26. 

Of  the  thi'ee  theorems  in  expansion  which  have  been  obtained,  Cauchy's 
is  the  most  definite,  because  the  coefficients  of  the  powers  are  explicitly 
obtained  as  values  of  the  function  and  of  its  derivatives  at  an  assigned  point. 
In  Laurent's  theorem,  the  coefficients  are  not  evaluated  into  simple  expres- 
sions ;  and  in  the  corollary  from  Laurent's  theorem  the  coefficients  are,  as  is 
easily  proved,  the  values  of  the  function  and  of  its  derivatives  for  infinite 
values  of  the  variable.  The  essentially  important  feature  of  ail  the  theorems 
is  the  expansibility  of  the  function  in  series  under  assigned  conditions. 

31.  It  was  proved  (§  21)  that,  when  a  function  is  holomorphic  in  any 
region  of  the  piano  bounded  by  a  simple  curve,  it  has  an  unlimited  number 
of  successive  derivatives  each  of  which  is  holomorphic  in  the  region.  Hence, 
by  the  preceding  propositions,  each  such  derivative  can  be  expanded  in 
converging  series  of  integral  powers,  the  series  themselves  being  deducible 
by  differentiation  from  the  series  which  represents  the  function  in  the  region. 

In  particular,  when  the  region  is  a  finite  circle  of  centre  a,  within  which 
/(s)  and  consequently  ail  the  derivatives  oif{z)  are  expansible  in  converging 
series  of  positive  integral  powers  of  z  —  a,  the  coefficients  of  the  various 
powers  of   z  —  a    are — save   as   to   numerical   factors—the    values    of    the 

4—2 
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derivatives  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.  Hence  it  appears  that,  when  a  function 
is  holoTnorphic  over  the  area  of  a  given  circle,  the  values  of  the  function  and  all 
its  derivatives  at  any  point  z  within  the  circle  d^nd  only  upon  the  vanable 
of  the  poiiii  and  upon  the  values  of  the  function  and  its  derivatives  at  the 


32.  Some  of  the  classes  of  points  in  a  plane  that  usually  arise  in 
connection  with  uniform  functions  may  now  be  considered. 

(i)  A  point  a  in  the  plane  may  be  such  that  a  function  of  the  variable 
has  a  determinate  finite  value  there,  always  independent  of  the  path  by 
which  the  variable  reaches  a ;  the  point  a  is  called  an  ordinary  point*  of  the 
function.  The  function,  supposed  continuous  in  the  vicinity  of  a,  is  con- 
tinuous at  a  ■  and  it  is  said  to  behave  regtdarh/  in  the  vicinity  of  an  ordinary 

Let  such  an  ordinary  point  a  be  at  a  distance  d,  not  infinitesimal,  from 
the  nearest  of  the  singular  points  (if  any)  of  the  function ;  and  let  a  circle  of 
centre  a  and  radius  just  less  than  d  be  drawn.  The  part  of  the  z-plane  lying 
within  this  circle  is  calledf  the  domain  of  a ;  and  the  function,  holomorphic 
within  this  circle,  is  said  to  behave  regularly  (or  to  be  regular)  in  the  domain 
of  a.  From  the  preceding  section,  wo  infer  that  a  function  and  its  derivatives 
can  be  expanded  in  a  converging  series  of  positive  integral  powers  oi  s  —  a 
for  all  points  s  in  the  domaiii  of  a,  an  ordinary  point  of  the  function ;  and 
the  coefBcients  in  the  series  are  the  values  of  the  function  and  its  derivatives 
at  a. 

The  property  possessed  by  the  series — that  it  contains  only  positive 
integral  powers  of  a  —  a — at  once  gives  a  test  that  is  both  necessary  and 
sufficient  to  determine  whether  a  point  is  an  ordinary  point.  If  the  point  a 
be  ordinary,  the  limit  of  (z~  a)f(z)  necessarily  is  zero  when  z  becomes  equal 
to  a.  This  necessary  condition  is  also  sufficient  to  ensure  that  the  point  is 
an  ordinary  point  of  the  function  /  {z},  supposed  to  be  uniform ;  for,  since 
/  (xr)  is  holomorphic,  the  function  (2-a)f(z)iB  also  holomorphic  and  can  be 
expanded  in  a  series 

■Un  +  th{z  —  a)  +  u^{s-af+..., 

converging  in  the  domain  of  a.    The  quantity  w^  is  zero,  being  the  value 
of  (s  —  a)f{z)  at  a  and  this  vanishes  by  hypothesis;  hence 
(r-a)/(,.).(.-»)(»,  +  «,fr-«)+...|. 
showing  that  /(z)  is  expressible  as  a  series  of  positive  integi'al  powers  of 
z  —  a  converging  within  the  domain  of  a,  or,  in  other  words,  that  f{z)  certainly 
has  a  for  an  ordinary  point  in  consequence  of  the  condition  being  satisfied. 

*  Sometimes  a,  regular  point. 

f  The  German  title  is  Vittgebitng,  the  French  is  domains. 
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(ii)  A  point  a  in  the  plane  may  be  sucli  that  a  function  /  (a)  of  the 
variable  has  a  determinate  infinite  value  there,  always  independent  of  the 
path  by  which  the  variable  reaches  a,  the  function  behaving  regularly  for 

'""5a  determinate  zero  value  there,  ao 

that  a  is  an  ordinaxy  point  of  ^^-r^ ,     The  point  a  is  called  a  pole  (§  12)  or 
an  accidental  singularity^  of  the  function. 

A  test,  necessary  and  sufllcient  to  settle  whether  a  point  is  an  accidental 
singularity  of  a  function  will  subsequently  (§  42)  be  given. 

(iii)  A  point  a  in  the  plane  may  be  such  that/'(^)  ^^^  "^o*  *  determinate 
value  there,  either  finite  or  infinite,  though  the  function  is  regular  for  all 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  a  that  are  not  at  merely  infinitesimal  distances. 
Thus  the  origin  is  of  this  nature  for  the  functions  ^,  sn  -  . 

Such  a  point  is  caSIcdf  an  essential  singularity  of  the  function.  No 
hypothesis  is  postulated  as  to  the  character  of  the  function  for  points 
at  infinitesimal  distances  from  the  essential  singularity,  while  the  relation 
of  the  singularity  to  the  function  naturally  depends  upon  this  character  at 
points  near  it.  There  may  thus  be  various  kinds  of  essential  singularities 
all  included  under  the  foregoing  definition ;  their  classification  is  effected 
through  the  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  function  at  points  in  their 
immediate  vicinity.     (See  §  88.) 

One  sufficient  test  of  discrimination  between  an  accidental  singularity 
and  an  essential  singularity  is  furnished  by  the  determinatencss  of  the  value 
at  the  point.  If  the  reciprocal  of  the  function  have  the  point  for  an  ordinary 
point,  the  point  is  an  accidental  singularity — it  is,  indeed,  a  zero  for  the 
reciprocal.  But  when  the  point  is  an  essential  singularity,  the  value  of  the 
reciprocal  of  the  function  is  not  determinate  there  ;  and  then  the  reciprocal, 
as  well  as  the  function,  has  the  point  for  an  essential  singularity. 

33.  It  may  be  remarked  at  once  that  there  must  be  at  least  one 
infinite  value  among  the  values  which  a  function  can  assume  at  an  essential 
singularity.  For  if/ (2)  cannot  be  infinite  at  a,  then  the  limit  oi(z-~a)f(e) 
is  zero  when  2:  =  a,  no  matter  what  the  non-infinite  values  oi  f  {z)  may  be, 
that  is,  the  Hmit  is  a  determinate  zero.  The  function  {z  —  a)f(e)  is  regular 
in  the  vicinity  of  a :  hence  by  the  foregoing  test  for  an  ordinary  point, 
the   point   a  is   ordinaiy  and  the  value   of  the   uniform  function  f{s)   is 

*  WeierstraBB,  Abk.  aue  der  FtmctionenUhre,  p.  2,  to  whom  tha  name  ib  ttue,  oalla  it  avsser- 
wesentlichc  singuUire  Stelle ;  tha  term  non-essential  is  suggested  by  Mr  Cathoart,  Harnaolt,  p.  148. 
+  WtiecstcaBB,  l.o.,  calls  it  weBeaUiohe  Ungulate  Stelle. 
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determinate,  contrary  to  hypothesis.  Hence  the  function  must  have  at  least 
one  infinite  value  at  an  essential  singalarity. 

Further,  a  v/niform  function  'must  he  capable  of  assuming  any  value  G  at 
an  essential  singularity.     For   an   essential   singularity  of  /  (a)  is  also  an 

essential  singularity  oi  f  (-)  —  ('  and  therefore  also  of  .     ,_^ -     The  last 

function  must  have  at  least  one  mhnite  value  among  the  values  that  it  can 
assume  at  the  point ,  and  f  )i  this  inhnite  value,  we  have  f(s)=C  at  the 
point,  so  that/  (a)  assumes  the  assigned  value  0  at  the  essential  singularity*. 

34.  Let  f(i.)  denotL  the  fumtiDU  represented  by  a  series  of  powers 
Pi  (z  —  a),  the  ciicle  of  con^Lrgence  of  which  is  the  domain  of  the  ordinary 
point  a  of  the  function  The  legion  over  which  the  function  f(£)  is  holo- 
morphic  may  extend  beyond  the  domain  of  a,  although  the  circumference 
bounding  that  domain  ia  the  greatest  of  centre  a  that  can  bo  drawn  within 
the  region.  The  region  evidently  cannot  extend  beyond  the  domain  of  a  in 
all  directions. 

Take  an  ordinary  point  b  in  the  domain  of  a.  The  value  at  h  of  the 
function/ (2)  ia  given  by  the  series  P,  {b  —  a),  and  the  values  at  b  of  all  its 
derivatives  are  given  by  the  derived  series.  All  these  series  converge  within 
the  domain  of  a  and  they  are  therefore  finite  at  b ;  and  their  expressions 
involve  the  values  at  a  of  the  function  and  its  derivatives. 

Let  the  domain  of  b  be  formed.  The  domain  of  b  may  be  included  in 
that  of  a,  and  then  its  bounding  circle  will  touch  the  bounding  circle  of  the 
domain  of  a  internally.  If  the  domain  of  6  be  not  entirely  included  in  that 
of  a,  part  of  it  will  lie  outside  the  domain  of  a ;  but  it  cannot  include  the 
whole  of  the  domain  of  a  unless  its  bounding  circumference  touch  that  of  the 
domain  of  a  externally,  for  otherwise  it  would  extend  beyond  a  in  all 
directions,  a  result  inconsistent  with  the  construction  of  the  domain  of  a. 
Hence  there  must  be  points  excluded  from  the  domain  of  a  which  are  also 
excluded  from  the  domain  of  b. 

For  all  points  a  in  the  domain  of  b,  the  function  can  be  represented  by  a 
series,  say  P^{z  —  h),  the  coefficients  of  which  are  the  values  at  b  of  the 
function  and  its  derivatives.  Since  these  values  are  partially  dependent 
upon  the  corresponding  values  at  a,  the  series  representing  the  function  may 
be  denoted  by  P,  {z  —  b,  a). 

At  a  point  z  in  the  domain  of  b  lying  also  in  the  domain  of  a,  the  two 
series  Pi  (s  —  a)  and  Pa  (s  —  h,  a)  must  furnish  the  same  value  for  the 
function/ (2);  and  therefore  no  new  value  is  derived  from  the  new  series  Pa 

*  Weierstrass,  1.0.,  pp.  50 — 52;  Varhge,  EUmente  der  Theorie  der  Funktionen,  p.  119  \  HBlder, 
Math.  Ann.,  t.  xs,  (1882),  pp.  138—143 ;  Pioard. "  M^raoire  snr  les  fonotions  enti^caa,"  Amuiles  de 
VEcoU  Norm.  Sup.,  2™  S§r.,  t.  ix,  (1880),  pp.  US— 166,  whiet,  in  this  regard,  shonld  b 
in  connection  with  the  developments  in  Chapter  V.     See  also  §  B2. 
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which  cannot  be  derived  from  the  old  series  P^.  For  all  such  points  the  new 
series  is  of  no  advantage ;  and  hence,  if  the  domain  of  b  be  included  in  that 
of  a,  the  construction  of  the  series  P^  (s  -  b,  a)  is  superfluous.  Hence  in 
choosing  the  ordinary  point  b  in  the  domain  of  a  we  choose  a  point,  if 
possible,  that  will  not  have  its  domain  included  in  that  of  a. 

At  a  point  2  in  the  domain  of  b,  which  does  not  lie  in  the  domain  of  a, 
the  series  Pa(^  — 6,  a)  gives  a  value  for  f(z)  which  cannot  bo  given  by 
P]  (a  -  a).  The  new  series  P^  then  gives  an  additional  representation  of  the 
function ;  it  is  called*  a  continuation  of  the  series  which  represents  the  function 
in  the  domain  of  a.  The  derivatives  of  P,  give  the  values  of  /(a)  for  points 
in  the  domain  of  b. 

It  thus  appears  that,  if  the  whole  of  the  domain  of  6  be  not  included  in 
that  of  a,  the  function  can,  by  the  series  which  is  valid  ovei-  the  whole 
of  the  new  domain,  be  continued  into  that  part  of  the  new  domain  excluded 
from  the  domain  of  a. 

Now  take  a  point  c  within  the  region  occupied  by  the  combined  domains 
of  a  and  b ;  and  construct  the  domain  of  c.  In  the  new  domain,  the  function 
can  be  represented  by  a  new  series,  say  Pi(s~c),  or,  since  the  coefficients 
(being  the  values  at  c  of  the  function  and  of  its  derivatives)  involve  the 
values  at  a  and  possibly  also  the  values  at  b  of  the  function  and  of  its 
derivatives,  the  series  representing  the  function  may  be  denoted  by 
Pi(s  —  G,  a,  b).  Unless  the  domain  of  c  include  points,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  combined  domains  of  a  and  h,  the  series  P3  does  not  give 
a  value  of  the  function  which  cannot  be  given  by  P^  or  Pa:  we  therefore 
choose  c,  if  possible,  so  that  its  domain  will  include  points  not  included  in 
the  earlier  domains.  At  such  points  2  in  the  domain  of  c  as  are  excluded 
from  the  combined  domains  of  a  and  b,  the  series  P,  {z  —  c,  a,  b)  gives  a  value 
for  f(s)  which  cannot  be  derived  from  Pj  or  P^ ;  and  thus  the  new  series 
is  a  continuation  of  the  earlier  series. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  by  taking  successive  points  and  constructing 
their  domains,  we  can  reach  all  parts  of  the  plane  connected  with  one 
another  where  the  function  preserves  its  holomorphic  character;  their 
combined  aggregate  is  called^  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  function. 
With  each  domain,  constructed  so  as  to  include  some  portion  of  the  region  of 
continuity  not  included  in  the  earlier  domains,  a  Series  is  associated,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  the  oarUer  series  and,  as  such,  gives  a  value  of  the  function 
not  deducible  from  those  earlier  series;  and  all  the  associated  series  are 
ultimately  derived  from  the  iirst. 

m,   Theorie   der  analyiischen  Functionen,   p.   170,   whiiili    may  be   oonsvilted    in 
a  with  the  whole  of  g  34;  the  Gernian  word  is  Forl^etniinff. 
t  Wtieratnas,  I.e.,  p,  1. 
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Each  of  the  continuations  is  called  an  Element  of  the  function.  The 
aggregate  of  all  the  distinct  elements  is  called  a  monogenic  analytic  function : 
it  is  evidently  the  complete  analytical  expression  of  the  function  in  ita  region 
of  continuity. 

Let  2  be  any  point  in  the  region  of  continuity,  not  necessarily  in  the 
circle  of  convergence  of  the  initial  element  of  the  function;  a  value  of  the 
function  at  z  can  be  obtained  through  the  continuations  of  that  initial 
element.  In  the  formation  of  each  new  domain  (and  therefore  of  each  new 
element)  a  certain  amount  of  arbitrary  choice  is  possible;  and  there  may, 
moreover,  be  different  sets  of  domains  which,  taken  together  in  a  set,  each 
lead  to  z  from  the  initial  point.  When  the  analytic  function  is  uniform,  as 
before  defined  (§  12),  the  same  value  at  ;s  for  the  function  is  obtained, 
whatever  be  the  set  of  domains.  If  there  be  two  sets  of  elements,  differently 
obtained,  which  give  at  z  different  values  for  the  function,  then  the  ana- 
lytic function  is  multiform,  as  before  defined  (§  12);  hut  not  every  change 
in  a  set  of  elements  leads  to  a  change  in  the  value  at  a  of  a  multiform 
function,  and  the  analytic  function  is  uniform  within  such  a  region .  of  the 
plane  as  admits  only  equivalent  changes  of  elements. 

The  whole  process  is  reversible  when  the  function  is  uniform.  We  can 
pass  back  from  any  point  to  any  earlier  point  by  the  use,  if  necessary,  of 
intermediate  points.  Thus,  if  the  point  a  in  the  foregoing  explanation 
be  not  included  in  the  domain  of  b  (there  supposed  to  contribute  a  continu- 
ation of  the  iirst  series),  an  intermediate  point  on  a  line,  drawn  in  the 
region  of  continuity  so  as  to  join  a  and  b,  would  be  taken;  and  so  on, 
until  a  domain  is  formed  which  does  include  a.  The  continuation,  associated 
with  this  domain,  must  give  at  a  the  proper  value  for  the  function  and  its 
derivatives,  and  therefore  for  the  domain  of  a  the  original  series  Pi(z  —  a) 
will  be  obtained,  that  is,  P,(z  —  a)  can  be  deduced  from  P^lz  —  b,  a)  the 
series  in  the  domain  of  b.  This  result  is  general,  so  that  any  one  of  the 
contmuations  of  a  uniform  function,  re^esented  by  a  power-series,  cam,  he 
derived  from  any  other;  and  therefore  the  expression  of  such  a  function  in 
its  region  of  continuity  is  potentially  given  by  one  element,  for  all  the 
distinct  elements  can  be  derived  from  any  one  element, 

35.  It  has  been  assumed  that  the  property,  characteristic  of  some  of  the 
functions  adduced  as  examples,  of  possessing  either  accidental  or  essential 
singularities,  is  characteristic  of  all  functions ;  it  will  be  proved  (§  40)  to  hold 
for  every  uniform  function  which  is  not  a  mere  constant. 

The  singularities  limit  the  region  of  continuity ;  for  each  of  the  separate 
domains  is,  from  its  construction,  limited  by  the  nearest  singiilarity,  and  the 
combined  aggregate  of  the  domains  constitutes  the  region  of  continuity  when 
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they  form  a  continuous  space*.  Hence  the  complete  boundary  of  the  region 
of  continuity  is  the  aggregate  of  the  singularities  of  the  function "f. 

It  may  happen  that  a  function  has  no  singularity  except  at  infinity ;  the 
region  of  continuity  then  extends  over  the  whole  finite  part  of  the  plane  but 
it  does  not  include  the  point  at  infinity. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  explanations  that,  in  order  to  know  a 
uniform  analytic  function,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some  element  of  the 
function,  which  has  been  shewn  to  be  potentially  sufficient  for  the  derivation 
of  the  full  expression  of  the  function  and  for  the  construction  of  its  region  of 
continuity. 

36.  The  method  of  continuation  of  a  function,  which  has  just  been 
described,  is  quite  general;  there  is  one  particular  continuation,  which  is 
important  in  investigations  on  conformal  representations.  It  is  contained  in 
the  following  proposition,  due  to  SchwaraJ  :— 

If  an  analytic  function  w  of  z  he  defined  only  for  a  region  8'  in  the 
•positive  half  of  the  z-plane  aiid  if  continuoxis  real  values  of  w  correspond  to 
conimuous  real  values  of  s,  then  w  can  he  continued  across  the  aans  of  real 


Consider  a  region  S",  symmetrical  with  S'  relative  to  the  axis  of  real 
quantities  (fig,  12).     Then  a  function  is 
defined  for  the  region  8"  by  associating 
a  value  w,,  the  conjugate  of  w,  with  z^, 
the  conjugate  of  ^. 

Let  the  two  regions  be  combined  along 
the  portion  of  the  axis  of  x  which  is  their 
common  boundary;  they  then  form  a 
single  region  S'  +  S". 

Consider  the  integrals 


^iL-£-i'''  "■"'  ^L^- 


taken  round   the   boundaries   of  S'  and   of  8"  respectively.      Since   w   is 

*  Cases  ooour  in  which  the  region  ot  oontinnlty  of  a  function  ia  composed  of  isolated  spaces, 
each  oontinnous  in  itself,  but  not  oontinnoiis  into  one  anoflier.  The  consideration  of  such  oases 
will  be  dealt  with  briefly  hereafter,  and  they  are  aseuraed  excluded  for  the  present ;  meanwhile, 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  eacK  continuous  space  could  be  derived  from  an  element  belonging  to 
some  domain  of  that  space  and  thait  a  new  element  'would  bo  needed  for  a  new  space. 

+  SeeWeierstrass.  I.e.,  pp.  1 — 3;  Mittag-Lefller,  "Surlareprfeentation  analytiq.uedea  fonotions 
moui^neB  uniformea  d'une  variable  ind^pendante,"  Acta  Math,,  t.  iv,  (1984),  pp.  1  et  aeq., 
especially  pp.  1 — 8. 

t  GrelU,  t.  Ixs,  (1869),  pp.  106,  107,  and  Gea,  Math,  Jbh.,  t,  ii.  pp.  66—68.  See  also  Dacbous:, 
TMotU  ginSraU  des  swfaces,  t.  i,  §  130. 
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continuous  over  the  whole  area  of  S"  as  well  as  along  its, boundary  and 
likewise  w^  relative  to  iS",  it  follows  that,  if  the  point  f  be  in  8',  the  value  of 
the  first  integral  is  w  {^)  and  that  of  the  second  is  zero  ;  while,  if  ^  lie  in  jS", 
the  value  of  the  first  integral  is  zero  and  that  of  the  second  is  miq  (^).  Hence 
the  sum  of  the  two  integrals  represents  a  unique  function  of  a  point  in  either 
S'  or  S".     But  the  value  of  the  first  integral  is 


1    f^  wds        1    /■»w(ic)rf!c 
<0—     +  _LJ — 

2inJ  B  s—Q     ZTTtJ  ji 


the  first  being  taken  along  the  curve  BOA  and  the  second  along  the  axis 
AxB ;  and  the  value  of  the  second  integral  is 

the  first  being  taken  along  the  axis  BxA   and  the  second  along  the  curve 
ADB.     But 

w„  (x)  =  w  (x), 
because  conjugate  values  w  and  w,,  correspond  to  conjugate  values  of  the 
argument  by  definition  of  tv^  and  because  w  (and  therefore  also  w„)  is  real 
and  continuous  when  the  argument  is  real  and  continuous.  Hence  when  the 
sum  of  the  four  integrals  is  taken,  the  two  integrals  corresponding  to  the 
two  descriptions  of  the  axis  of  x  cancel  and  we  have  as  the  sum 

1    M  wdz        1    [  ^  w„dsn 

=— .(lo ^+ir^   <»)  -Ml. 

2-jnJ  B  s  —  6     Ztti;  a  ^o  —  i 

and  this  sum  I'epresents  a  unique  function  of  a  point  in  S'  +  yS".     These  two 
integi'als,  taken  together,  are 

1    fw'dz 

taken  round  the  whole  contour  oi  S'  +  8",  where  w'  is  equal  to  w  {^)  in  the 
positive  half  of  the  plane  and  to  u'„{^)  in  the  negative  half 

For  all  points  ^  in  the  whole  region  S'  +  8",  this  integral  represents  a 
single  uniform,  finite,  continuous  function  of  f;  its  value  is  w(Q  in  the 
positive  half  of  the  plane  and  is  Wo(?)  in  the  negative  half;  and  therefore 
w„  (£)  is  the  continuation  into  the  negative  half  of  the  plane  of  the  function, 
which  is  defined  by  w  (^  for  the  positive  half. 

For  a  point  c  on  the  axis  of  is,  we  have 

w(;^)  ~w(c)^  A{z  - c)  +  B (0 -0)'+  C{z-  cf  +  ...; 
and  all  the  coefilciGnts  A,  B,  G,...  are  real.     If,  in  addition,  w  be  such  a 
function   of    z    that   the    inverse    functional  relation   makes   z   a   uniform 
analytic  function  of  w,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  A  must  not  vanish,  so  that  the 
functional  relation  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

W(3)-W(C)  =  (^-C)P(S-C), 

where  P  (z—c)  does  not  vanish  when  s  —  c. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

General  propertie,s  of  Uniform  Functions,  particularly  of  those 
wi'i'HouT  Essential  Sinqulakitieb. 

37.  In  the  derivation  of  the  general  properties  of  functions,  which  will  be 
deduced  in  the  present  and  the  next  three  chapters  from  the  results  already 
obtained,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  in  the  absence  of  any  express  statement  to 
other  effect,  that  the  functions  are  uniform,  monogenic  and,  except  at  either 
accidental  or  essential  singularities,  continuous*. 

Theorem  I.  A  function,  which  is  constant  throughout  any  region  of  the 
plane  not  infinitesimal  in  area,  or  which  is  constmit  along  any  Une  not  infini- 
tesimal in  length,  is  constant  throughout  its  region  o/contdnuity. 

For  the  first  part  of  the  theorem,  we  take  any  point  a  in  the  region  of  the 
plane  where  the  function  is  constant,  and  we  draw  a  circle  of  centre  a  and 
of  any  radins,  provided  only  that  the  circle  remains  within  the  region  of 
continnit}  oi  the  function.     At  any  point  z  within  this  circle  we  have 

/(,)  ./(a)  +  (.-  a)f  (a)  +  ^^^  f  («)  +  ••■, 

a  converging  series  the  coefficients  of  which  are  tlie  values  of  the  function 
and  its  derivatives  at  a.    But 

which  is  zero  because /(a  +  8a)  is  the  same  constant  as /(a) :  so  that  the 
first  derivative  is  zero  at  a.  Similarly,  all  the  derivatives  can  be  shewn  to 
be  zero  at  a\  hence  the  above  series  after  its  first  term  is  evanescent, 
and  we  have 

that  is,  the  function  preserves  its  constant  value  throughout  its  region  of 
continuity. 

The  second  result  follows  in  the  same  way,  when  once  the  derivatives  are 
proved  zero.     Since  the  function  is  monogenic,  the  value  of  the  first  and 

'  It  will  be  asBumed,  as  in  @  35  {note,  p.  57),  that  tho  region  of  continuity  consieta  of  a  single 
Bpace;  functions,  with  regions  of  continuity  consisting  of  a  number  of  separafed  spaces,  will  be 
discussed  in  Chap.  VII. 
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of  each  of  the  successive  derivatives  will  be  obtained,  if  we  make  the 
differential  element  of  the  independent  variable  vanish  along  the  line. 

Now,  if  a  be  a  point  on  the  line  and  a  +  Ba  a  consecutive  point,  we  have 
/(a  +  Sffl)  =f{a) ;  hence  /'  (a)  is  zero.  Similarly  the  first  derivative  at  any 
other  point  on  the  line  is  zero.  Therefore  we  have /' (a4- 8a)=/'(a),  for 
each  has  just  been  proved  to  be  zero :  hence  f"  (a)  is  zero  ;  and  similarly  the 
value  of  the  second  derivative  at  any  other  point  on  the  line  is  zero.  So  on 
for  all  the  derivatives :  the  value  of  each  of  them  at  a  is  aero. 

Using  the  same  expansion  as  before  and  inserting  again  the  zero  values 
of  all  the  derivatives  at  a,  we  find  that 

so  that  under  the  assigned  condition  the  function  preserves  its  constant  value 
throughout  its  region  of  continuity. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  if  in  the  first  case  the  area  be  so  infinitesimally 
small  and  in  the  second  the  line  be  so  infinitesimally  short  that  consecutive 
points  cannot  be  taken,  then  the  values  at  a  of  the  derivatives  cannot  be 
proved  to  be  zero  and  the  theorem  cannot  then  be  inferred. 

Corollary  I.  If  two  functions  have  the  same  value  over  any  area  of 
their  common  region  of  continuity  which  is  not  infinitesimally  small  or  along 
any  line  in  that  region  which  is  not  infinitesimally  short,  then  they  have  the 
swme  values  at  all  points  in  their  common  region  of  continuity. 

This  is  at  once  evident :  for  their  difference  is  zero  over  that  area  or  along 
that  line  and  therefore,  by  the  preceding  theorem,  their  difference  has  a 
constant  zero  value,  that  is,  the  functions  have  the  same  values,  everywhere 
in  their  common  region  of  continuity. 

But  two  functions  can  have  the  same  values  at  a  succession  of  isolated 
points,  without  having  the  same  values  everywhere  in  their  common  region 
of  continuity ;  in  such  a  case  the  theorem  does  not  apply,  the  reason  bemg 
that  the  fundamental  condition  of  equality  over  a  continuous  area  or  along 
a  continuous  line  is  not  satisfied. 

Corollary  II.  A  fwnction  cannot  he  zero  over  any  continuons  area  of  its 
region  of  continuity  which  is  not  infinitesimal  or  along  any  line  in  that  region 
which  is  not  infi/nitesknaUy  short  without  being  zero  everywhere  in  its  region  of 
continuity. 

This  corollary  is  deduced  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  precedes. 

If,  then,  there  be  a  function  which  is  evidently  not  zero  everywhere,  wc 
conclude  that  its  zeros  are  isolated  points  though  such  points  may  be  multiple 
zeros. 

Further,  in  any  finite  area  of  the  region  of  continuity  of  a  function  that  is 
subject  to  variation,  there  can  be  at  most  only  a  finite  number  of  its  zeros,  when 
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no  point  of  the  houndarij  of  the  area  %3  wjtniteiiyrtally  near  an  essential 
singularity.  For  if  there  were  an  infinite  number  of  such  points  in  any 
such  region,  there  must  he  a  cluster  in  at  least  one  area  or  a  succession 
along  at  least  one  line,  infinite  in  number  and  so  close  as  to  constitute  a 
continuous  area  or  a  continuous  line  where  the  function  is  everywhere  zero. 
This  would  require  that  the  function  should  be  zero  everywhere  in  its  region 
of  continuity,  a  condition  excluded  by  the  hypothesis. 

And  it  immediately  follows  that  the  points  (other  than  those  infini- 
tesimally  near  an  essential  singularity)  in  a  region  of  continuity,  at  which  a 
function  assumes  any  the  same  value,  are  isolated  points ;  and  that  only  a 
finite  number  of  such  points  occur  in  any  finite  area. 

38.  Theorem  II.  The  multiplicity  m  of  any  zero  a  of  a  function  is 
finite  provided  the  sera  be  cuti  ordinary  point  of  the  fumctioti,  which  is  not  zero 
throughout  its  region  of  continuity;  and  the  function  can  he  expressed  in  tlie 
form 

where  if>  (z)  is  holomorphic  in  the  tncinity  of  a,  ami  a  is  not  a  zero  of  (j>  (e). 

Let  f{z)   denote   the   function ;  since  a   is   a   zero,   we   have  f(a)  =  0. 

Suppose  that  f'(a),  f" (a), vanish:  in  the  succession  of  the  derivatives 

of  /,  one  of  finite  order  must  be  reached  which  does  not  have  a  zero  value. 
Otherwise,  if  all  vanish,  then  the  function  and  all  its  derivatives  vajiish  at  a; 
the  expansion  of  f(z}  in  powers  of  s  — a  leads  to  zero  as  the  value  of  f(z), 
that  is,  the  function  is  everywhere  zero  in  the  region  of  continuity,  if  all  the 
derivatives  vanish  at  a. 

Let,  then,  the  mth  derivative  be  the  first  in  the  natural  succession  which 
does  not  vanish  at  a,  so  that  m,  is  finite.     Using  Cauchy's  expansion,  we  have 
Cs  _  ftV™)  (2  _  o,V™+'i 

■f^-^'  m!      ■^     W+    (m  +  1)!-'         W  +  - 

where  <p  (s)  is  a  function  that  does  not  vanish  with  a  and,  being  the  quotient 
of  a  converging  series  by  a  monomial  factor,  is  holomorphic  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a. 

COROIXARY  I,  If  vnfinity  he  a  zero  of  a  function  of  mult^lidty  m  and 
at  the  same  time  be  an  ordinary  point  of  the  function,  then  the  function  can  he 

expressed  in  the  form  ^~™  ^  (~) ' 

\is  a  function  that  is  continuous  and  non-evanescent  for  infinitely 
large  values  of  z. 

The  result  can  be  derived  from  the  expansion  in  g  30  in  the  same  way  as 
the  foregoing  theorem  from  Cauchy's  expansion. 


K3^ 
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Corollary  II.  The  number  o/sm-os  of  a  function,  account  being  taken  of 
their  multiplicity,  which  ocGwr  within  a  finite  area  of  the  region  of  continuity 
of  the  function,  ia  finite,  when  no  point  of  the  howndary  of  the  area  is  infimteai- 
moMy  near  an  essential  sirigviarity. 

By  Corollary  II.  of  §  37,  the  number  of  distinct  zeros  in  the  limited  area 
is  finite,  and,  by  the  foregoing  theorem,  the  multiplicity  of  each  is  finite ; 
hence,  when  account  is  taken  of  their  respective  multiplicities,  the  total 
number  of  zeros  ia  still  finite. 

The  result  is,  of  course,  a  known  result  for  sm  algebraical  polynomial ;  but 
the  functions  in  the  enunciation  are  not  restricted  to  bo  of  the  type  of 
algebraical  polynomials. 

Note.  It  is  important  to  notice,  both  for  tho  Theorem  and  for  Corollary  I., 
that  the  zero  is  an  ordinary  point  of  the  function  under  consideration  ;  the 
implication  therefore  is  that  the  zero  is  a  definite  zero  and  that  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  point  the  function  can  be  represented  in  the  form 

P{z  —  a)  or  /*(-),  tho  function  P(a~a)  or  P|— 1  being  always  a  definite 
zero. 

Instances  do  occur  for  which  this  condition  is  not  satisfied.  The  point 
may  not  be  an  ordinary  point,  and  the  zero  value  may  be  an  indeterminate 
zero ;  or  zero  may  be  only  one  of  a  set  of  distinct  values  though  everywhere 
in  the  vicinity  the  function  is  regular.     Thus  the  analysis  of  §  13  shews  that 

z=a  is  a  point  where  tho  function  sn has  any  number  of  zero  values  and 

any  number  of  infinite  values,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  there  are  not 
also  other  values  at  the  point.  In  such  a  case  the  preceding  proposition  does 
not  apply ;  there  may  be  no  limit  to  the  order  of  multiplicity  of  the  zero,  and 
we  certainly  cannot  infer  that  any  finite  integer  m  can  be  obtained  such  that 

is  finite  at  the  point.  Such  a  point  is  (§  32)  an  essential  singularity  of  the 
function. 

39.  Theorem  III.  A  multiple  zero  of  a  function  is  a  zero  of  its 
derivative;  <md  the  multiplicity  for  the  derivative  is  less  or  is  greater  by 
unity  according  as  the  zero  is  not  or  is  at  infinity. 

If  «.  be  a  point  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  which  ia  a  zero  of  f{z) 
of  multiplicity  n,  we  have 

and  therefore         f  (s)  =  (z  —  a)"""^  [ntj)  (s)  +  (z  —  a)  ^'  (s)j. 

The  coefficient  of  {z  —  a)"~'  is  holomorphic  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  0,  and 

does  not  vanish  for  a ;  hence  a  is  a  zero  for  /'  {z)  of  decreased  multiplicity 

ra-1. 
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If  2  =  00  be  a  zero  of/ (2)  of  multiplicity  r,  then 

where  tp  (-)  is  holomorphic  for  very  large  values  of  s  and  does  not  vanish  at 
infinity.     Therefore 


-J*'©} 


The  coefficient  of  s~^'  is  holomorphic  for  very  large  values  of  2,  and  does 
nob  vanish  at  infinity ;  hence  a  =  00  is  a  zero  of/'  (2)  of  increased  multiplicity 
r  +  1. 

Corollary  I.  If  a  function  be  finite  at  infinity,  then  2  =  co  ia  a  zeio  of  tho 
first  derivative  of  multiplicity  at  least  two. 

Corollary  II.     If  a  be  a  finite  zero  of/ {2)  of  multiplicity  n,  we  have 

f{z)      2-a+0(2)- 
Now  a  is  not  a  zero  of  0  (s) ;  and  therefore  ^  ^  .  is  finite,  continuous,  uniform 

and  monogenic  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a.  Hence,  taking  the  integral 
of  both  members  of  the  equation  round  a  circle  of  centre  a  and  of  radius 
so  small  as  to  include  no  infinity  and  no  zero,  other  than  a,  of  /  (2) — and 
therefore  no  zero  of  <j>{s)—we  have,  by  §  17  and  Ex.  2,  §  26, 


2^i  }  f{z)  " 

40.  Theorem  IV.  A  function  must  liave  an  infinite  value  for  some  finite 
or  infinite  value  of  the  variable. 

If  Jf  be  a  finite  maximum  value  of  the  modulus  for  points  in  the  plane, 
then  (§  22)  we  have 

l/«WI<^, 

where  r  is  the  radius  of  an  arbitrary  circle  of  centre  a,  provided  the  whole  of 
the  cii-cle  is  in  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  function.  But  as  the  function 
is  uniform,  monogenic,  finite  and  continuous  everywhere,  this  radius  can  be 
increased  indefinitely ;  when  this  increase  bakes  place,  the  limit  of 

I /«(«)! 

is  zero  and  therefore  /'"*  (a)  vanishes.  This  is  true  for  ail  the  indices  I,  2,... 
of  the  derivatives. 
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Now  tho  function  can  be  represented  at  any  point  z  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
by  tho  Borios 

/(a)  +  (^-a)/'(<.)  +  <^V"(»)  +  -. 

which  degenerates,  under  the  present  hypothesis,  to /(a),  so  that  the  function 
ia  everywhere  constant.  Hence,  if  a  function  has  not  an  infinity  somewhere 
in  the  plane,  it  must  be  a  constant. 

The  given  function  is  not  a  constant;  and  therefore  there  is  no  finite 
limit  to  the  maximum  value  of  its  modulus,  that  is,  the  function  acquires 
an  infinite  value  somewhere  in  the  plane. 

CoEOLLAKY  I.  A  fimction  must  have  a  zero  value  for  some  finite  or 
infinite  value  of  the  variable. 

For  the  reciprocal  of  a  uniform  monogenic  analytic  function  is  itself  a 
uniform  monogenic  analytic  function ;  and  the  foregoing  proposition  shews 
that  this  reciprocal  must  have  an  infinite  value  for  some  value  of  the 
variable,  which  therefore  is  a  zero  of  the  function, 

OoKOiLART  II.     A  function  must  asswme  any  assigned  value  at  least  once. 

CoROLLAEY  III.  Every  fimction  which  is  not  a  mere  constant  must  have 
at  least  one  singularity,  either  accidental  or  essential.  For  it  must  have 
an  infinite  value :  if  this  be  a  determinate  infinity,  the  point  is  an  accidental 
singularity  {§  32) ;  if  it  be  an  infinity  among  a  set  of  values  at  the  point,  tho 
point  is  an  essential  singularity  (§§  32,  33). 

41.  Among  the  infinities  of  a  function,  the  simplest  class  is  that  con- 
stituted by  its  accidental  singularities,  already  defined  (|  32)  by  the  property 
that,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  a  point,  the  reciprocal  of  the  function 
is  regular,  the  point  being  an  ordinary  (zero)  point  for  that  reciprocal. 

Theoeem  V.  A  function,  which  has  a 'point  cfor  an  accidental  singularity, 
can  be  expressed  in  tfteform 

where  nis  a  fi/nite  positive  integer  and  ^  (z)  is  a  continuous  function  in  the 
vicinity  of  c. 

Since  c  is  an  accidental  singularity  of  the  function  f(e),  the  function  -^-^ 

is  regular  in  the  vicinity  of  c  and  is  zero  there  (§  32).  Hence,  by  §  38,  there 
is  a  finite  limit  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  zero,  say  n  (which  is  a  positive 
integer),  and  we  have 

jj5  =  (-o)"x(«). 

whore  X  (^)  is  uniform,  monogenic  and  continuous  in  the  vicinity  of  c  and  is 
not  zero  there.     The  reciprocal  of  ;^  (s),  say  0  (z),  is  also  uniform,  monogenic 
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and  continuous  in  the  vicinity  of  c,  which  is  an  ordinaiy  point  for  i^  (z) ; 
hence  we  have 

/W-(2-o)-*W, 

which  proves  the  theorem. 

The  finite  positive  integer  n  measures  the  multiplicity/  of  the  accidental 
singularity  at  c,  which  is  sometimes  said  to  be  of  multiplicity  n  or  of 
order  n. 

Another  analytical  expression  for  f{z)  can  be  derived  from  that  which 
has  just  been  obtained.  Since  c  ia  an  ordinary  point  for  <}){s)  and  not  a  zero, 
this  function  can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  ascending,  positive,  integral 
powers  ol  z  ~  c,  converging  in  the  vicinity  of  o,  in  the  form 

=  W0+Mj(s-C)H-  ...  +U^i(s-c)''-'+Un{s-!))"+  ... 

.  a.  +  H  (^  -  c)  +  ...  +  «.,,  (2  -  c)»-  +  (z~  »)•  a(2-  c), 
where  Q(s  —  c),  a  series  of  positive,  integral,  powers  of  a  — c  converging  in  the 
vicinity  of  c,  is  a  monogenic  analytic  function  of  s.     Hence  we  have 

■' ^  '     {z  —  Gf-     {z-cf^^  e  —  c        ^        ' 

the  indicated  expression  for  f(z),  valid  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  c,  where 
Q{z  —  c)  is  uniform,  iinite,  continuous  and  monogenic. 

COROLLABY.  A  function,  which  has  s  =  oo  for  an  accidental  singularity  of 
multiplicity  n,  can  be  expressed  in  the  form. 


'*©• 


wliere  0  ( - )  is  (>•  continuous  function  for  very  large  values  of  \z\,  and  is  not 
zero  when  z  =  ao.    It  can  also  be  expressed  in  the  form 

where  Q[-]is  uniform,  finite,  continuous  and  monogenic  for  very  large  values 

of\A- 

The  derivation  of  the  form  of  the  function  in  the  vicinity  of  an  accidental 
singularity  has  been  made  to  depend  upon  the  form  of  the  reciprocal  of  the 
function.  Whatever  be  the  (finite)  order  of  that  point  as  a  zero  of  the 
reciprocal,  it  is  assumed  that  other  zeros  of  the  reciprocal  are  not  at  merely 
infinitesimal  distances  from  the  point,  that  is,  that  other  infinities  of  the 
function  are  not  at  merely  infinitesimal  distances  from  the  point. 

Hence  the  accidental  singularities  of  a  function  are  isolated  points ;  and 
there  is  only  a  finite  number  of  them  in  any  limited  portion  of  the  plane. 
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42.  We  Ciui  deduce  a  criterion  which  determines  whether  a  given  singu- 
larity of  a  functioii /(a)  is  accidental  or  essential. 

When  the  point  is  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  say  at  c,  and  a  finite 
positive  integer  n  can  he  found  such  that 

is  not  infinite  at  c,  then  c  is  an  accidental  singularity. 

When  the  point  is  at  infinity  and  a  finite  positive  integer  n  can  be  found 
such  that 

is  not  infinite  when  s=  co ,  then  2=  oo  is  an  accidental  singularity. 

If  one  of  these  conditions  be  not  satisfied,  the  singularity  at  the  point  ia 
essential.  But  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  failure  of  the  limitation  to 
finiteness  in  the  raultiphcity  of  the  accidental  singularity  is  the  only  source 
or  the  complete  cause  of  essential  singularity. 

Since  the  association  of  a  single  factor  with  the  function  is  effective  in 
preventing  an  infinite  value  at  the  point  when  one  of  the  conditions  is 
satisfied,  it  is  justjfi.able  to  regard  the  discontinuity  of  the  function  at 
the  point  as  not  essential  and  to  call  the  singularity  either  non-essential 
or  accidental  (§  32). 

43.  Theorem:  VI.  The  poles  of  a  function,  that  lie  in  the  finite  part 
of  the  plane,  are  all  the  poles  (of  increased  mvMipUmty)  of  the  derivatives  of 
the  function  tfiat  lie  in  the  finite  pa/rt  of  the  plane. 

Let  c  be  a  pole  of  the  function  f{z)  of  multiphcity  p  :  then,  for  any  point 
e  in  the  vicinity  of  c, 

where  0  (s)  is  holomorphic  in  the  vicinity  of  0,  and  does  not  vanish  for  ^  =  c. 
Then  we  have 

/'W.(^-o)-'f(2)-J> (2 -»)-»-■*« 
.(2-o)-r-|(»-»)f(»)-y^Wj 

whore  j^  (z)  is  holomorphic  in  the  vicinity  of  c,  and  does  not  vanish  for  a  =  c. 

Hence  c  is  a  pole  off  (z)  of  multiplicity  p  +  l.  Similarly  it  can  be  shewn 
to  he  a  pole  of /"■!  (z)  of  multiplicity  p  +  r. 

This  proves  that  all  the  poles  of  f(z)  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  are 
poles  of  its  derivatives.  It  remains  to  prove  that  a  derivative  cannot  have 
a  pole  which  the  original  function  does  not  also  possess. 

Let  a  be  a  pole  of/'  (z)  of  multiplicity  m :  then,  in  the  viciinty  of  a,f'  (s) 
can  he  expressed  in  the  form 

(<.-«)--t«. 
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where  -^  (2)  is  holomorphic  in  the  vicinity  of  a  and  does  not  vanish  for  z=^a. 
Thus 

tW  =  ')-W  +  (2-<>)'f-'(«)  +  .-, 

and  therefore  /' (^)  =    tl^L  +  Jii ">_  +  . . . , 

so  that,  integrating,  we  have 

^^'>        m(2-«)--     («"-T)  («-«)•"     ■■■• 
that  is,  a  is  a  pole  oi/{s). 

An.  apparent  exception  occurs  in  the  case  when  m  is  unity ;   for  then 
we  have 

the  integral  of  which  leads  to 

/W  =  V.(a)log(^-«)+..., 
SO  that/(s)  is  no  longer  uniform,  contrary  to  hypothesis.     Hence  a  denvative 
ccmnot  have  a  simple  pole  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane;  and  so  the  exception 
is  excluded. 

The  theorem  ia  thus  proved. 

Corollary  I.     The  r"'  derivative  of  a  fvm,ction  cannot  have  a  pole  in  the 
finite  part  of  the  plane  of  muUiplicity  less  than  r  +  l. 

Corollary  II.     Ifcbe  a  pole  of  f{z)  of  <my  order  of  mvitiplicity  ^  and 
if  f''^  (s)  be  expressed  in  the  form 


there  are  no  terms  in  tins  eapression  with  the  indices  —  1,  —  2,.. 


Corollary  III.     If  c  be  a  pole  of/  (s)  of  multiplicity  p,  we  have 

where  0  (s)  is  a  hobraorphic  function  that  does  not  vanish  for  ^  =  c,  so  that 
%~{  is  a  holomorphic  function  in  the  vicinity  of  c.     Taking  the  integral  of 

■.)■.  round  a  circle,  with  c  for  centre,  with  radius  so  small  as  to  exclude  all 
other  poles  or  zeros  of  the  function/(^),  we  have 


27TlJ 


Lf/'« 
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CoEOLLARY  IV.  If  a  simple  closed  curve  include  a  number  If  of  zeros  of 
a  uniform  function  /(z)  and  a  number  P  of  its  poles,  in  both  of  which 
numbers  a^^count  is  taken  of  po^ble  multiplicity,  and  if  the  curve  contain 
i  singularity  of  the  fnnctLon,  then 


the  integral  being  taken  round  the  curve. 

f  (z) 
Tbe  only  infinities  of  the  function     - ;  ,  within  the  curve  are  the  zeros 

and  the  poles  of  /(s).  Round  each  of  these  draw  a  circle  of  radius  so  small 
as  to  include  it  but  no  other  infinity;  then,  by  Cor.  II.  §  18,  the  integral 
round  the  closed  curve  is  the  sum  of  the  values  when  taken  round  these 
circles.  By  the  Corollary  II.  §  39  and  by  the  preceding  Corollary  III.,  the 
sum  of  these  values  is 

=  2n  -  tp 

^  N-P. 
It   is   easy  to  infer  the  known  theorem  that   the  number  of  roots  of  an 
algebraical  polynomial  of  order  n  is  n,  as  well  as  the  further  result  that 
27r(iV"— P)  is  the   variation  of  the   argument  of  f(z)  as  s  describes  the 
closed  curve  in  a  positive  sense. 

Sx.  Prove  that,  if  F{z)  be  holomorphic  over  an  area,  of  simple  contour,  which  con- 
taina  roots  a„  a^,...  of  multiplicity  m,,  m^,...  and  poles  c,,  c^,...  of  multiplicity  j>,,  p^^... 
respectively  of  a  functioii/{s)  which  has  no  other  singularities  within  the  contour,  then 

the  integrjil  being  taken  round  the  contour. 

In  particular,  if  the  contour  contains  a  single  simple  root  a  and  no  singularity,  then  that 
root  is  given  by 

the  integral  being  taken  as  before.     (Laurent.) 

44.  Theorem  VII.  If  infinity  he  a  pole  of  f  {z),  it  is  also  a  pole  of 
f'{z)  only  when  it  is  a  mulUple  pole  of  f(z). 

Let  the  multiplicity  of  the  pole  for  /  (z)  be  n ;  then  for  very  large  values 
of  3  we  have 


very  large  values 

/'(.)=."f*g)-lf(l)i 


where  ^  is  holomorphic  for  very  large  values  of  z  and  does  not  vanish  at 
infinity;  hence 
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The  coefficient  of  2"~'  is  holomorphic  for  very  large  values  of  z  and  does  not 
vanish  at  infinity ;  hence  infinity  is  a  pole  of/'  (2)  of  multiplicity  «  —  1. 

If  n  be  unity,  so  that  infinity  is  a  simple  polo  ai  f{£),  then  it  is  not  a 
pole  (A  f  {z)\   the  derivative  is  then  finite  at  infinity. 

45.  Theorem  VIII.  A  function,  which  has  no  singularity  in  a  jvniie 
part  of  the  plane,  and  has  s  —  <x>  for  a  pole,  is  an  algebraical  polynomial. 

Let  n,  necessarily  a  finite  integer,  be  the  order  of  multiplicity  of  the  pn)e 
at  infinity :  then  the  function  /  (z)  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 


a„s"'  +  a^z'^"' 


where  Q  j-J  is  a  holomoi-phic  function  for  very  largo  values  of  2,  and  is  finite 
(or  zero)  when  z  is  infinite. 

Now  the  first  n  terms  of  the  series  constitute  a  function  which  has  no 
singularities  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane :  and  /  (z)  has  no  singularities 

in  that  part  of  the  plane.     Hence  Q  (- )  has  no  singularities  in  the  finite  part 

of  the  plane :  it  is  finite  for  infinite  values  of  z.     It  thus  can  never  have  an 
infinite  value :  and  it  is  therefore  merely  a  constsint,  say  o.„.     Then 

/  {z)  =  ctoS"  +  (JiS"~^  + +  an^,z  +  a„, 

a  polynomial  of  degree  equal   to   the  multiplicity  of  the  pole  at  infinity, 
supposed  to  be  the  only  pole  of  the  function. 

46.     The  above  result  may  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

Since  3=  00  is  a  pole  of  multiplicity  n,  the  limit  of  ^-"/(s)  is  not  infinite 
when  «  =  00 . 

Now  in  any  finite  part  of  the  plane  the  function  is  everywhere  finite,  so 
that  we  can  use  the  expansion 

/(^)  =  /(0)  +  s/'(0)+ +^/(«)(0)+iJ, 


■f(t)     dt 


where 

the  integral  being  taken  round  a  circle  of  any  radius  r  enclosing  the  point  z 
and  having  its  centre  at  the  origin.  As  the  subject  of  integration  is  finite 
everywhere  along  the  circumference,  wo  have,  by  Darbous's  expression  in 
(IV.)  I  14. 

t""*"'  r  —  z 
where  t  is  some  point  on  the  circumference  and  A,  is  a  quantity  of  modulus 
not  greater  than  unity. 
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■e'° ;  thcu 


^''    1- 


By  definition,  the  limit  of  "—^  as  t  (and    therefore  r)  becomes   infinitely 
large  is  not  infinite;  in  the  same  case,  the  limit  of  (1 e"""^]     is  unity. 

Since  \\\  is  not  greater  than  unity,  the  limit  of  X/r  in  the  same  case  is  zero ; 
hence  with  indefinite  increase  of  r,  the  limit  of  R  is  zero  and  so 


/W=/(0)+^/'(0)  + +-,/"('>). 

shewing  as  before  tha,tf(z)  is  an  algebraical  polynomial. 

47,  As  the  quantity  n  is  necessarily  a  positive  integer*,  there  are  two 
distinct  classes  of  functions  discriminated  by  the  magnitude  of  n. 

The  first  (and  the  simpler)  is  that  for  which  n  has  a  finite  value.  The 
polynomial  then  contains  only  a  finite  number  of  terms,  each  with  a  positive 
integral  index;  and  the  function  is  then  a  rational,  integral,  algebraical 
polynomial  of  degree  n. 

The  second  (and  the  more  extensive,  as  significant  functions)  is  that 
for  which  n  has  an  infinite  value.  The  point  a  =  go  is  not  a  pole,  for  then 
the  function  does  not  satisfy  the  test  of  §  42 1  it  is  an  essential  singularity 
of  the  function,  which  is  expansible  in  an  infinite  converging  series 
of  positive  integral  powers.  To  functions  of  this  class  the  general  term 
transcendental  is  applied. 

The  number  of  zeros  of  a  function  of  the  former  class  is  known:  it  is 
equal  to  the  degree  of  the  function.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  zeros  of  a 
transcendental  function  are  isolated  points,  occurring  necessari/y  in  finite 
number  in  any  finite  part  of  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  fanction,  no 
point  on  the  boundary  of  the  part  being  infinitesimally  near  an  essential 
singularity ;  but  no  test  has  been  assigned  for  the  determination  of  the  total 
number  of  zeros  of  a  function  in  an  infinite  part  of  the  region  of  con- 
tinuity. 

Again,  when  the  zeros  of  a  polynomial  are  given,  a  product-expression  can 
at  once  be  obtained  that  will  represent  its  analytical  value.  Also  we  know 
that,  if  a  be  a  zero  of  any  uniform  analytic  function  of  multiplicity  n,  the 
function  can  be  represented  in  the  vicinity  of  a  by  the  expression 

(x~af<li{s), 
where  i^  (s)  is  holomorphic  in  the  vicinity  of  a.    The  other  zeros  of  the 
function  are  zeros  of  tj>  (s) ;   this  process  of  modification  in  the  expression 

•  It  is  LmneeeBBary  to  oonsider  the  zero  value  of  n,  foe  the  function  is  then  a  polynomial  of 
order  zero,  tbat  is,  it  Is  a  oonstant. 
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can  be  continued  for  successive  zeros  so  long  as  the  number  of  zeros  taken 
account  of  is  limited.  But  when  the  number  of  zeros  is  unlimited,  then  the 
inferred  product-expression  for  the  original  function  is  not  necessarily  a 
converging  product;  and  thus  the  question  of  the  formal  factorisation  of  a 
transcendental  function  arises, 

48.  Theorem  IX.  A  Junction,  all  the  singularities  of  which  are  accid- 
ental, is  a  rational,  algebraical,  meromorphic  fimction. 

Since  all  the  singularities  are  accidental,  each  must  be  of  finite 
multiplicity ;  and  therefore  infinity,  if  an  accidental  singularity,  is  of  finite 
multiplicity.  All  the  other  poles  arc  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane;  they 
are  isolated  points  and  therefore  only  finite  in  number,  so  that  the  total 
number  of  distinct  poles  is  finite  and  each  is  of  finite  order.     Let  them  be 

((],  Oi, ,  a^  of  orders  m,,  ma, ,  m^  respectively:  let  m  be  the  order  of 

the  pole  at  infinity:  and  let  the  poies  be  arranged  in  the  sequence  of 
decreasing  moduh  such  that  |a^|  >|ffl,^i|  > >]ai|. 

Then,  since  infinity  is  a  pole  of  order  m,  we  have 

/(3)  =  o„2™-l-a™_,s™-'-l- +  ai^+/„(^), 

where  /„  {£)  is  not  infinite  for  infinite  values  of  z.  Now  the  polynomial 
Soi^*  is  not  infinite  for  any  finite  value  of  s ;  hence  /o  {2)  is  infinite  for  all 

the  finite  infinities  oi  f{z)  and  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  the  function  /o(^) 

has  a,, ,  a^  for  its  poles  and  it  has  no  other  singularities, 

Again,  since  a^  is  a  finite  pole  of  multiplicity  m^,  we  have 

■^•«  =  (i^+ +i:^,+/-W' 

where /i  (a)  is  not  infinite  for  z=a^  and,  as /((s)  is  not  infinite  for  3  =00, 
evidently  fi  (3)  is  not  infinite  for  a  =  «> .     Hence  the  singularities  of  /,  (s)  are 

merely  the  poles  a,, ,  a,_i;  and  these  are  all  its  singularities. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  for  the  singularities  in  succession,  we  ultimately 
reach  a  function  f^  {z)  which  has  only  one  pole  a,  and  no  other  singularity, 
so  that 

M'->'w'-'if-^ +^+''<"' 

where  g{z)  is  not  infinite  for  z  =  11^.  But  the  function  f^{z)  is  infinite  only 
for  z  =  (hi,  and  therefore  g{z)  has  no  infinity.  Hence  g{z)  is  only  a  constant, 
say  kt, :  thus 

Combining  all  these  results  we  have  s,  finite  number  of  series  to  add  together: 
and  the  result  is  that 
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where  a,  (z)  is  the  series  fej  +  diSH- +  (][™3™,  and  ^'' ,  ,   is  the  aura  of  the 

finite  number  of  fractions.     Evidently  ^3  (z)  is  the  product 

{z-aT'{^-(^if^ (2-«^)%; 

and  <j.i  {£)  is  at  most  of  degree 

m,  +  m2+ +m^-  1. 

If  f{z)  denote  <7,(2)^,(^)  +  ^2{4  the  form  of /(a)  is 

that  is,  f  {i)  is  a  rational,  algebraical,  meromorphic  function. 

It  is  evident  that,  when  the  function  is  thus  expressed  as  an  algebraical 
fraction,  the  degree  of  ^(z)  is  the  sum  of  the  multiplicities  of  all  the  poles 
when  infinity  is  a  pole. 

Corollary  I.  A  function,  all  the  singularities  of  which  are  accidental, 
has  as  many  zeros  as  it  has  accidental  singularities  im,  the  plane. 

If  5  =  00  be  a  pole,  then  it  follows  that,  because  f(z)  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form  /  r  ■,  i>   i/  ') 

it  has  as  many  zeros  as  F{si),  unless  one  such  should  be  also  a  zero  of  33(2). 
But  the  zeros  of  ^3  (a)  are  known,  and  no  one  of  them  is  a  zero  of  F{s),  on 
account  of  the  form  of  f{z)  when  it  is  expressed  in  partial  fractions.  Hence 
the  number  of  zeros  of/(3)  is  equal  to  the  degree  of  F{z),  that  is,  it  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  poles  off{z). 

If  3=  CO  be  not  a  polo,  two  cases  are  possible ;  (i)  the  frinetion  f(z)  may  be 
finite  for  s  —  xi,or  (ii)  it  may  be  zero  for  s  =  00 .  In  the  former  case,  the 
number  of  zeros  is,  as  before,  equal  to  the  degree  of  F  (z),  that  is,  it  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  infinities. 

In  the  latter  case,  if  the  degree  of  the  numerator  F(z)  be  k  less  than 
that  of  the  denominator  g^  (z),  then  3  =  00  is  a  zero  of  multiplicity  v ;  and  it 
follows  that  the  number  of  Keros  is  equal  to  the  degree  of  the  numerator 
together  with  k,  so  that  their  number  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  accidental 
singularities. 

Corollary  II.  At  the  beginning  of  the  proof  of  the  theorem  of  the 
present  section,  it  is  proved  that  a  fimction,  all  the  singularities  of  which  are 
accidental,  has  only  a  finite  number  of  such  singularities. 

Hence,  by  the  preceding  Corollaiy,  such  a  function  can  have  only  a  finite 
number  of  zeros. 

If,  therefore,  the  number  of  zeros  of  a  function  be  infinite,  the  function 
must  have  at  lesiat  one  essential  singularity. 
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Corollary  III.  When  a  uniform  analytic  function  has  no  essential 
singularity,  if  the  (finite)  number  of  its  poles,  say  Oj,...,  Cm,  he  m,  no  one  of 
them  being  ai  z=  x,  and  if  the  number  of  ite  zeros,  say  a,,,..,  a^,  be  also  m, 
no  one  of  them  being  at  «  =  qo  ,  then  the  function  is 


except  possibly  as  to  a  constant  factor. 

When  z—  ca  is  a  zero  of  order  n,  so  that  the  function  has  m  —  n  zeros,  say 
a,,  Oj,...,  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  the  form  of  the  function  is 

and,  when  s=  x>  is  a  pole  of  order  p,  so  that  the  function  has  m—p  poles, 
say  c,,  C2,...,  in  the  linite  part  of  the  plane,  the  form  of  the  function  is 


n   (Z-Cr) 


Corollary  IV.     All  ^esingidarities  of  rational  algebraical  meromorphic 
ftmctions  are  accidental. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Transcendental  Inteqral  Functions. 

49.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  properties  of  imifurm  functions 
which  have  essential  singularities. 

The  simplest  instance  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  function  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  §  42 ;  the  function  has  no  singularity  except  at  2  =  00, 
and  that  value  is  an  essential  singularity  solely  through  the  failure  of  the 
limitation  to  finiteness  that  would  render  the  singularity  accidental.  The 
function  is  then  an  integral  function  of  transcendental  character ;  and  it  is 
analytically  represented  (|  26)  by  G  {z)  an  infinite  series  in  positive  powers  of 
z,  which  converges  everywhere  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  and  acquires 
an  infinite  value  at  infinity  alone. 

The  preceding  investigations  shew  that  uniform  functions,  all  the  singu- 
laiifcies  of  which  ue  accidental  are  iitionil  algebraical  functions — then 
chaiacter  being  completely  deteimined  by  their  uniformity  and  the  accidental 
nature  of  their  iingulinfcies  and  th\t  among  such  funttionh  hiving  tht,  same 
a(,(,idental  singulanties  the  discnminili  n  is  mule  si\i,  \s  tj  a  c  iibtant 
factoi    by  means  of  their  zeros 

Hence  the  zbios  and  the  accidental  smguHiities  of  a  lational  algebnical 
fimcfcion  deteimme  save  ai  to  a  constant  iactir  an  expiession  ot  the  function 
which  is  vtlid  foi  the  whale  plane  A  que'<tion  theiefoie  aiises  how  fw 
the  /eios  and  the  smgularities  of  a  tianscendcntal  function  determine  the 
anal34ical  expression  of  the  function  for  the  whole  plane 

50  We  shiil  cinsidei  first  hiw  far  the  disLiimmati  n  jf  t  unseen  dental 
mttgul  functions  which  have  no  infinite  vilue  except  for  =  jo  i-i  efiectel 
by  me^ns  of  then  zeios* 

"  Th«  followiiy;  icveatiRations  are  based  upon  the  famoi  a  memoir  by  'Weer^trass  Zur 
Theocie  dec  eindeutigen  anftlytiBChen  Funotionen  pubiisbecl  in  1871  it  is  inoluJed  pp  1—52 
in  the  ihhan  Uuntien  a  is  del  Pwwt  onenlehre  (Be  I  a   lae6) 

In  comieotion  with  the  product  espre^sion  of  a  tranaeandental  fnnoti  n  Caylei  Mfimoiie  sm 
lea  fonotoBB  doablement  pSnodiqnes  L  t  die  I  x  (1H4S)  ip  S«5— 120  1  (  lletelJiol 
vol  I  PI    156—1)^2  should  be  cone  Ited 
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Let  the  zeros  «i,  da,  (^s----  be  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  moduli;  a 
finite  number  of  terms  in  the  series  may  have  the  same  value  so  as  to  allow 
for  the  existence  of  a  multiple  zero  at  any  point.  After  the  results  stated 
in  §  47,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  number  of  zeros  is  infinite ;  that, 
subject  to  limited  repetition,  they  are  isolated  points;  and,  in  the  present 
chapter,  that,  as  n  increases  indefinitely,  the  limit  of  |a„|  is  infinity.  And  it 
will  be  assumed  that  |a,|  >  0,  so  that  the  origin  is  temporarily  excluded  fi'om 
the  series  of  zeros. 

Let  z  be  any  point  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane.  Then  only  a  limited 
number  of  the  zeros  can  lie  within  and  on  a  circle  centre  the  origin  and 
radius  equal  to  \z\ ;  let  these  be  at,  a^,...,  a^-i,  and  let  «,  denote  any  one  of 
the  other  zeros.  We  proceed  to  form  the  infinite  product  of  quantities  Uf, 
where  u.f  denotes 


(-i)-. 


and  gr  is  a  rational  integral  function  of  s  which,  being  subject  to  choice,  will 
be  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  infinite  product  converge  everywhere  in  the 
plane.     We  have 

a  scries  which  converges  because  \z\  <  \(ir\.     Now  let 


gv^  =  ~  S  -(  — ) 


Hence  Uu.^e    -='-"W  , 

if  the  expression  on  the  right-hand  side  be  finite,  that  is,  if  the  series 

converge  unconditionally,     Denoting  the  modukis  of  this  series  by  M,  • 
have 
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whence,  since  I  -~\  —  '  is  the  smallest  of  the  denominators  in  terms  of  the  last 

\cik\ 
Slim,  we  have 

sm\i-\-\]<  i  \-f 


If,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  there  he  any  finite  integer  s  for  which  {and 
therefore  for  ail  greater  indices)  the  series 

and  therefore  the  series  2  j«r|~"*,  converges,  wo  choose  s  to  be  that  least 
integer.     The  value  of  M  then  is  finite  for  all  finite  values  of  s  ;  the  series 

converges  unconditionally  and  therefore 
n  u^ 

r=k 

is  a  converging  product  when 

Let  the  finite  product 

be  associated  as  a  factor  with  the  foregoing  infinite  converging  product.  Then 
the  expression 

is  an  mfinite  prodttct,  converging  uniformly  and  unconditionally  for  all  finite 
values  of  z,  provided  the  finite  integer  s  be  such  as  to  make  the  series  2  |ffl,.|~' 
converge  uniformly  and  uncondii/ionally. 

Since  the  product  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally,  no  product 
constructed  from  its  factors  Wr,  say  from  all  but  one  of  them,  can  be  infinite. 
Now  the  factor 


(i_i),S:Kr.)" 


vanishes  for  z=am;  hence  f{z)  vanishes  for  z  =  a„.  Thus  the  function, 
evidently  uniform  after  what  has  been  proved,  has  the  assigned  points 
(ti,  a^,...  and  no  others  for  its  zeros. 
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Further,  z  =  T)  is  an  essential  aingularity  of  the  function ;  for  it  is  an 
essential  singularity  of  each  of  the  factors  on  account  of  the  exponential 
element  in  the  factor. 

51.  But  it  may  happen  that  no  finite  integei'  s  can  be  found  which  will 
make  the  series 

converge*.     We  then  proceed  as  follows. 

Instead  of  having  the  same  index  s  throughout  the  scries,  wc  associate 
with  every  zero  lIy  ^n  integer  m^  chosen  so  as  to  make  the  series 


si' (-)'"■  I 


9.  converging  aeries.  To  obtain  these  integers,  we  take  any  series  of  d 
real  positive  quantities  e,  ci,  62,...,  such  that  (i)  e  is  less  than  unity  and 
(ii)  they  form  an  unconditionally  converging  series ;  and  wc  choose  integers 
m,  such  that 

These  integers  make  the  foregoing  aeries  of  moduli  converge.  For, 
neglecting  the  limited  number  of  terms  for  which  |s]^|a|,  and  taking  6 
such  that 


we  have  for  all  succeeding  terms 

and  therefore  —  ^  e"-''"'  ^  e,-. 

Hence,  except  for  the  first  k~\  terms,  the  sum  of  which  is  finite,  we  have 

«  1^1(6 +  ei  + fa  +  -.-). 
which  is  finite  because  the  series  e  +  e,  +  Cj  + . . .  converges.     Hence  the  series 

is  a  converging  series. 

*  For  iDstanoe,  there  is  no  finite  integer  s  ths:t  can  tnal^e  the  intiuite  series 
(log2)-'  +  (log3)-'+(log4)-'+... 
oonverge.    This  series  is  given  in  illustration  by  Hermite,  Coins  a  ia  facuM  lies  Sciences  (i"'  6d. 
1891),  p.  86. 
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Just  as  in  the  preceding  case  a  special  expression  was  formed  to  serve  as 
a  typical  factor  in  the  infinite  product,  we  now  form  a  similar  expression 
for  the  same  purpose.     Evidently 

-  s  ^-^ 
l-a;-e'<«('^i=e   •■="'■+1, 

if  |ic|  <  1.     Forming  a  function  E {x,  m)  defined  by  the  equation 

we  have  E{x,m)=e   '■=!'"+'■, 

In  the  preceding  case  it  was  possible  to  choose  the  integer  m  so  that  it 
should  be  the  same  for  all  the  factors  of  the  iniimte  product,  which   was 

ultimately  proved  to  converge.     Now,  we  take  x  —  —   and  associate  m„  as 
the  corresponding  value  of  m.     Hence,  if 

where  |ai;_,l<  \z\  <  \ak\,  we  have 

/W=.  .— '+-A.J     . 

The  infinite  product  represented  by  f{z)  will  converge  if  the  double  series  in 
the  exponential  be  a  converging  series. 

Denoting  the  double  series  by  S,  we  have 


I  z  1'+"'-       1 


on  effecting  the  summation  for  r.     Let  A  be  the  value  of  1  —  —  ■  then  for 

I  a*  I 
all  the  remaining  values  of  n  we  have 


<t!£|i(£r-i. 

^  »^h  I  O-n  \<iJ      I 


This  series  converges;   hence  for  finite  values  of  \z\  the  value  of  |iS|  is 
finite,  so  that  jS  is  a  converging  series.     Hence  it  follows  that  f{z)  is  an 
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unconditionally  converging  product.     We  now  associate  with  f(z)  as  factoi's 
the  k—  1  functions 


-e(|,,»%), 


for  i—  1,  2,...,  ^—1;  their  number  being  finite,  their  product  is  finite  and 
therefore  the  modified  infinite  product  still  converges.     We  thus  have 

G(z)=  n  e(-^,vi,^ 
an  unconditionally  converging  product. 

Since  the  product  G  (2)  converges  unconditionally,  no  product  constructed 
from  its  factors  E,  say  from  al!  but  one  of  them,  can  be  infinite.     The  factor 


vanishes  for  the  value  a  =  a„  and  only  for  this  value ;  hence  G  (2)  vanishes  for 
2  =  a„.  It  therefore  appears  that  G(s)  has  the  assigned  points  a^,  a.^,  a^,  ... 
and  no  others  for  its  zeros ;  and  fi-om  the  existence  of  the  exponential  in  each 
of  the  fectora  it  follows  that  «=  00  is  an  essential  singularity  of  the  factor  and 
therefore  it  is  an  essential  singularity  of  the  function. 

Denoting  the  series  in  the  exponential  by  g^  {z),  m  that 


"{b'-hi^-^y-''' 


we  have 

and  therefore  the  function  obtained  is 

e(2).5^|(i-i)e».»|. 

The  series  g^  usually  contains  only  a  limited  number  of  terms ;  when  the 
number  of  terms  increases  without  limit,  it  is  only  with  indefinite  increase 
of  I  (t„  I  and  the  series  is  then  a  converging  series. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  factors  of  the  infinite  product  0  {z)  are  the 
expressions  E  no  one  of  which,  for  the  purposes  of  the  product,  is  resoluble 
into  factors  that  can  be  distributed  and  recombined  with  similarly  obtained 
fectora  from  other  expressions  E  \  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  product 
of  the  factors,  if  so  resolved,  would  converge  uniformly  and  unconditionally, 
and  it  is  to  secure  such  convergence  that  the  expressions  E  have  been 
constructed. 

It  was  assumed,  merely  for  temporary  convenience,  that  the  origin  was  not 
a  zero  of  the  required  function;  there  obviously  could  not  be  a  factor  of 
exactly  the  same  form  as  the  factors  EH  a  were  the  origin. 
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If,  however,  the  origin  were  a  zero  of  order  X,  we  should  have  merely 
to  associate  a  factor  z^  with  the  function  already  constructed. 

We  thus  obtain  Weierstraas's  theorem : — 

It  is  possible  to  construct  a  transcmdenial  integral  fimction  such  that  it 
shall  have  infinity  as  its  only  essential  singularity  amd  have  the  origin  {of 
'multiplicity  X),  a,,  a^,  a^,  ...  as  zeros;  and  such  a  fimction  is 


'.§,{(>-i)  «"■")■ 


where  c/n(e)  is  a  rational,  integral,  algebraical  fimction  of  z,  the  fomi  of  which 
is  dependent  upon  the  law  of  succession  of  the  seros. 

52.  But,  unlike  uniform  functions  with  only  accidental  singularities,  the 
function  is  not  unique :  there  are  an  unlimited  nwmber  of  transcendental 
integral  functions  with  the  same  sei'ies  of  zeros  a/nd  infinity  as  the  sole  essential 
singularity,  a  theorem  also  due  to  WeierstrahiS. 

For,  if  Q,  (z)  aud  G  (s)  be  two  transcendental,  integral  functions  with  the 
same  series  of  zeros  in  the  same  multiplicity,  and  a  =  oo  as  their  only  essential 
singularity,  then 

is  a  function  with  no  zeros  and  no  infinities  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane. 
Denoting  it  by  G~,  then 

^       ^  l^dQ, 

G,  dz 
is  a  function  which,  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  has  no  itifiiilLios;  and 
therefore  it  can  be  expanded  in  the  form 

a  series  converging  everywhere  in  the  finite  pai-t  of  the  plane.     Choosing  a 
constant  G^  so  that  Gj  (0)  =  e^',  we  have  on  integration 

where  g{z)  =  C,  +  G,z-^C^+... , 

and  g  (z)  ia  finite  everywhere  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane.  Hence  it  foUows 
that,  ifg  (z)  denote  any  integral  fimction  of  z  which  is  fi/nite  everywhere  in  the 
finite  part  of  the  plane,  and  if  0  (z)  be  some  transcendental  integral  fimction 
with  a  given  series  of  zeros  and  z=co  as  its  sole  essential  singularity,  all 
transcendental  integral  fwnctions  with  that  series  of  zeros  <md  z^vi  as  the 
sole  essential  singularity  are  inclvded  in  the  form 
G(s)eS^'K 
Corollary  I.  A  function  which  has  no  zeros  in  the  finite  part  of  the 
plane,  no  accidental  singularities  and  z  —  ao  for  its  sole  e 
is  necessarily  of  the  form 
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where  g{z)  is  an  i/ntegral  function  of  z  finite  everywhere  in  the  finite  part 
of  the  plane. 

CoROliARY  II.     Every  transcendental  function,  which  has  the  same  zeros 
in   the  same   multiplicity  as  an  algebraical  polynomial  A  {sy—the  number, 
therefore,  being  necessarily  finite — ,  which  has  no  accide^iial  singularities  and 
has  s  =  00  for  its  sole  essential  singularity,  can  he  expressed  in  the  form 
A{z)e^<". 

Corollary  III.  Every  function,  which  kax  an  assigned  series  of  zeros 
and  an  assigned  series  of  poles  and  has  z  =  co  for  its  sole  essential  singu- 
larity, is  of  the  form 

e.W     ■ 

where  the  zeros  of  G-o{z)  are  the  assigned  zeros  and  the  zeros  of  G^(z)  are  the 
assigned  poles. 

For  if  Op(z)  he  any  transcendental  integral  function,  constructed  as  in 
the  proposition,  which  has  as  its  zeros  the  poles  of  the  required  function  in 
the  assigned  multiplicity,  the  most  general  form  of  that  function  is 

Gp(z)e'i^K 
where  h  (s)  is  integral.     Hence,  if  the  most  general  form  of  function  which 
has  those  zeros  for  its  poles  be  denoted  hyf(z),  we  have 

aa  a  function  with  no  poles,  with  infinity  as  its  sole  essential  singularity,  and 
with  the  assigned  series  of  zeros.  But  if  G„  (z)  be  any  transcendental  integral 
function  with  the  assigned  zeros  as  its  zeros,  the  most  general  form  of  function 
with  those  zeros  is 

and  so  f{z)  %  (z)  6*'=*  =  (?„ (2)  e»*'', 

whence  /  (■^)  =  tt-t  V     ■ 

in  which  g  (z)  denotes  g(z)  —  h  (e). 

If  the  number  of  zeros  be  finitrC,  we  evidently  may  take  Go  (2)  as  the 
algebraical  polynomial  with  those  zeros  as  its  only  zeros. 

If  the  number  of  poles  be  finite,  we  .evidently  may  take  Gp{z)  as  the 
algebraical  polynomial  with  those  poles  as  its  only  zeros. 

And,  lastly,  if  a  ftinction  have  a  finite  number  of  zeros,  a  finite  number 
of  accidental  singularities  and  3  =  00  as  its  sole  essential  singularity,  it  can 
be  expressed  in  the  form 
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where  P  and  Q  are  rational  integral  polyuomials.  This  is  valid  oven  though 
the  number  of  assigned  zeros  be  not  the  same  as  the  number  of  assigned 
poles ;  the  sole  effect  of  the  inequality  of  these  numbers  is  to  complicate  the 
character  of  the  essential  singularity  at  infinity. 

53.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  proved  that  any  uniform  function, 
having  « =  oo  for  its  sole  essential  singularity  and  any  number  of  assigned 
zeros,  can  be  expressed  as  a  product  of  expressions  of  the  form 


(-3» 


Such  a  quantity  is  called*  a  primary  factor  of  the  function. 
It  has  also  been  proved  that : — 

(i)     If  there  be  no  zero  a^,  the  primary  factor  has  the  form 

(ii)     The  exponential  index  (/„  {z)  may  be  zero  for  individual  primary 
factors,  though  the  number  of  such  factors  must,  at  the  utmost, 
be  finite  i*. 
(iii)     The  factor  takes  the  form  z  when  the  origin  is  a  zero. 
Hence  we  have  the  theorem,  due  to  Weierstrass : — 

Every  tmiform  integral  function  of  s  can  be  expressed  as  a  product  of 
primary  factors,  each  of  the  form 

where  g  (z)  is  an  appropriate  integral  function  of  z  vanishing  with  z  and  where 
k,  I  are  constants.  In  particular  factors,  g  {£)  may  vanish ;  and  either  k  or  I, 
but  not  both  k  and  I,  may  vanish  with  or  without  a  non-vanishing  ewponential 
index  g{z). 

54.  It  thus  appears  that  an  essential  distinction  between  transcendental 
integral  functions  is  constituted  by  the  aggregate  of  their  zeros :  and  we  may 
conveniently  consider  that  all  such  fimctions  a/re  substantially  the  same  when 
they  have  the  sa/me  zeros. 

There  are  a  few  very  simple  sets  of  functions,  thus  discriminated  by  their 
zeros:  of  each  set  only  one  member  will  be  given,  and  the  factor  ^^^,  which 
makes  the  variation  among  the  members  of  the  same  sot,  will  be  neglected 
for  the  present.  Moreover,  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  zeros  are  isolated 
points. 

I.  There  may  be  a  finite  number  of  neros ;  the  simplest  function  is  then 
an  algebraical  polynomial. 
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II.  Thero  may  bo  a  singly-infinite  system  of  zeros.  Various  functiona 
will  be  obtained,  according  to  the  law  of  distribution  of  the  zeros. 

Thus  let  them  be  distributed  according  to  a  law  of  simple  arithmetic 
progression  along  a  given  line.  If  a  be  a  aero,  a>  a  quantity  such  that  |  a  \ 
is  the  distance  between  two  zeros  and  arg.  <o  is  the  inclination  of  the  line, 
we  have 

for  integer  values  of  m  from  —  x  to  +  oo  ,  as  the  expression  of  the  series  of 
the  zeros.  Without  loss  of  generality  we  may  take  a  at  the  origin— this 
is  merely  a  change  of  origin  of  coordinates^  and  the  origin  is  then  a 
simple  aero:    the   zeros  are   given   by  mw,  for  integer   values   of  m   from 

—  00  to  +  X  . 

Now  2 =  —  S  —  is  a  diverging  series ;  but  an  integer  s^the  lowest 

value  is  s  =  3 — can  be  found  for  which  the  series  2(  — )  converges  uni- 
formly and  unconditionally.     Taking  s  =  %  we  have 

80  that  the  primary  factor  of  the  present  funcbion  is 


and  therefore,  by  §  52,  the  product 

converges  nniformly  and  unconditionally  for  all  finite  values  of  ^. 

The  term  corresponding  to  m  =  0  is  to  be  omitted  from  the  product;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  numerical  value  of  the  positive  infinity 
for  m  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  negative  infinity  for  m.  If,  however,  the 
latter  assumption  be  adopted,  the  expression  can  be  changed  into  the  ordinary 
product-expression  for  a  sine,  by  combining  the  primary  factors  due  to  values 
of  m  that  are  equal  and  opposite :  in  faet,  then 
f{z)  =  -  sm  —  . 

This  OKiimpIc  \s  sufficient  to  shew  the  importance  of  the  exponential  terra  in  the 
primary  factor.  If  the  product  be  formed  exactly  as  for  an  algebra,ieal  polynomial,  then 
the  function  is 

in  the  limit  when  both  p  and  q  arc  infinite.     But  this  ia  known*  to  be 


"  Hobson's  TTigonometnj,  %  297. 
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9  afforded  by  Gauss's  n-function,  whicli  is  the  limit  when  k  is 

1.2.3 h  . 

Thia  is  transformed  by  Gauss*  into  the  reciprocal  of  the  expression 

(-).=.((-i)(»^r}' 

that  IS,  of  (1+2)  n  j^l  +  i\e  ""''•'"-■•'I, 

the  primary  factors  of  which  have  the  same  characteristic  form  as  in  the  preceding 
investigation,  though  not  the  same  literal  form. 

It  IS  chiefly  foi  convenience  that  the  indes  of  the  exponential  part  of  the  primary 
factor  IS  taken,  m  ^  50,  in  the  form  2  ~(^)  •  With  equal  effectiveness  it  may  be 
taken  iii  the  foim  s    -  6r,n^"i  P^vidod  the  series 

2   2  |^(6,,.,.-a,-')^| 
convoi^  uniformly  and  unconditionally. 

Ea:.  I.     Prove  that  eaoh  of  the  products 

forJra=±!,  +3,  +5, to  infinity,  and 

('4').i[{-,;^}'^]. 

the  term  for  k=0  being  excluded  from  the  latter  product,  converges  uniformly  and  uncon- 
ditionally and  that  each  of  them  is  equal  to  cose.  (Ilermitc  and  Weyr.) 

Ex.  3.     Prove  that,  if  the  zeros  of  a  transcendental  integral  function  be  given  by  the 

0,  +01,  ±46),  +90), to  infinity, 

the  simplest  of  the  set  of  functions  thereby  determined  can  be  expr^sed  in  the  form 


f  ©*}-{-©'}■ 


Ex.  3.     Construct  the  set  of  transcendental  integral  functions  which  have  ii 
the  series  of  zeros  determined  by  the  law  nfia>i  +  ^rn,m^  + o>^  for  all  int^ral  values  of  m. 
between  —  co  and  +  oo  ;  and  express  the  simplest  of  the  set  in  terms  of  circular  functions. 

55.  The  law  of  distribution  of  the  zeros,  next  in  importance  and  sub- 
stantially next  in  point  of  simplicity,  is  that  in  which  the  zeros  form  a  doubly- 
infinite  double  arithmetic  progression,  the  points  being  the  x'  intersections 
of  one  infinite  system  of  equidistant  parallel  straight  lines  with  another 
infinite  system  of  equidistant  parallel  straight  lines. 

The  origin  may,  without  loss  of  generality,  be  taken  as  one  of  the  zeros. 

If  <o  be  the  coordinate  of  the  nearest  zero  along  the  line  of  one  system 

passing  through  the  origin,  and  a>'  be  the  coordinate  of  the  nearest  zero  along 

*  Ges.  Werke,  t.  iii,  p.  145 ;   the  example  ia  quoted  in  this  connection  by  Weieretrass,  I.e., 
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tho  line  of  the  other  system  passing  through  the  origin,  then  the  eomplete 
series  of  zeros  is  given  by 

il  =  viw  +  m'to', 
for  all  integral  values  of  m  and  all  integral  values  of  m'  between  —  oo    and 
+  CO .     The  system  of  points  may  be  regarded  as  doubly -periodic,  having  o> 
and  &)'  for  periods. 

It  must  be  assumed  that  the  two  systems  of  lines  interseet.  Other- 
wise, <u  and  a>'  would  have  the  same  argument  and  their  ratio  would  be  a  real 
quantity,  say  a ;  and  then 

il 

—  =  m  +  ma. 

Whether  a  be  commensurable  or  incommensurable,  the  number  of  pairs 
of  integers,  for  which  m  +  m'a  is  zero  or  may  be  made  less  than  any  small 
quantity  8,  is  infinite ;  and  in  either  ease  we  should  have  the  origin  a  zero 
for  each  such  pair,  that  is,  altogether  the  origin  would  be  a  zero  of  infinite 
multiplicity.  This  property  of  a  function  is  to  be  considered  as  excluded, 
for  it  would  make  the  origin  an  essential  singularity  instead  of,  as  required, 
an  ordinary  point  of  the  transcendental  integral  function.  Hence  the  ratio  of 
0  and  to'  is  not  real. 


66.     For  the  Construction  of  the  primary  factor,  it  is  necessary  to  render 
the  series 

converging,   by   appropriate   choice   of  integers   «„[,„,.      It  is  found  to   be 
possible  to  choose  an  integer  s  to  be  the  same  for  every  term  of  the  series, 
corresponding  to  the  simpler  case  of  the  general  investigation,  given  in  §  50. 
As  a  matter  of  &ct,  the  series 

diverges  for  s  =  1  (we  have  not  made  any  assumption  that  the  positive  and 
the  negative  infinities  for  m  are  numerically  equal,  nor  similarly  as  to  m') ; 
the  series  converges  for  s  —  2,  but  its  value  depends  upon  the  relative  values 
of  the  infinities  for  m  and  m';  and  s  =  3  is  the  lowest  integral  value  for  which, 
as  for  all  greater  values,  the  series  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally. 

There  are  various  ways  of  proving  the  uniform  and  unconditional  conver- 
gence of  the  series  Sfi"""  when  fj.>2:  the  following  proof  is  based  upon  a 
,1  method  due  to  Eiaenstein*. 


First,  the  series     2        S     (m"  +  v?)~'^  converges  uniformly  and  uncondi- 
tionally, if  /x  >  1.   Let  the  series  be  arranged  in  partial  series :  for  this  purpose, 

*  Crelle,  t.  xxsv,  (1817),  p.  161 ;  a  geometrical  i;xpoaition  is  given  by  Halphen,  TraiU  des 
fimctions  elUptiqties,  t.  i,  pp.  358 — 362, 
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we  cliooso  integers  k  and  I,  and  include  in  each  such  partial  aeries  all 
the  terms  which  satisfy  the  inequalities 

2*  <  m  ^  2*+S 
2'  <  Ji  ^  2'+', 
so  that  the  number  of  values  of  m  is  2*  and  the  numher  of  values  of  n  is  2'. 
Then,  if  A  + ;  =  2«,  we  have 

22.  <  23.+1  <  2^  +  2=*  <  m"  +  ■«^ 

so  that  each  term  iii  the  partial  seiies  <  s^ .  The  number  of  terms  in  the 
partial  series  is  2* .  2',  that  is,  2" :  so  that  the  sum  of  the  terras  in  the 
partial  series  is 

Take  the  upper  limit  of  k  and  I  to  be  p,  ultimately  to  be  made  infinite. 
Then  the  sum  of  all  the  partial  series  is 

l_2-'U'+"i>'-» 
«     1^2-...-.-- 

which,  when  j)  =  co  ,  is  a  finite  quantity  if  ^  >  1. 
Next,  let  w  =  a  +  ;3i,  u'  =  -y  +  U,  so  that 

ii  =  «iw  +  nm'  =  ma  +  ny-\-i  {m^  +  uB)  ; 
hence,  if  0  —  ina  +  ny,    (j>  =  m,tJ  +  iiB, 

we  have  \a\'^e'+ >j>'. 

Now  take  integers  r  and  s  such  that 

r<0<r  +  l,    s<0<s  +  l. 
The  number  of  terms  il  satisfying  these  conditions  is  definitely  finite  and  is 
independent  of  m  and  n.     For  since 

m(«8-^7)  =  £'S-07. 

and  aS  -  ^y  does  not  vanish  because  to'jm  is  not  purely  real,  the  number  of 
values  of  m  is  the  integral  part  of 

(r  +  l)h-sy 
«S-/37 
less  the  integi'al  part  of 

rB-(s  +  l)j 
aB-l3y      ' 
that  is,  it  is  the  integral  part  of  (7  +  B)j{aB  -  ^y).     Similarly,  the  number  of 
values  of  n  is  the  integral  part  of  (a  +  ^)l(aB  -  ^y).     Let  the  product  of  the 
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last  two  integers  be  (/;   then   the  number   of  terms  il  satisfying  the  in- 
equalities is  q. 

Then  %%  1  a  \->  =  22  {&'  +  <l>')-'^ 

^522(r'+s=)-«, 
which,  by  the  preceding  result,  is  finite  when  ft>  1.     Hence 

22  (mw  +  m'w')"'" 
converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  when  /t  >  1 ;  and  therefore  the  least 
value  of  s,  an  integer  for  which 

22  (ma  +  m'w'Y" 
converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally,  is  3. 

The  series  SS(»i.a+ni'iu')"^  has  a  finite  sum,  the  value  of  which  depends*  upon 
the  infinite  limits  for  the  summation  with  rt^ard  to  i"  and  m'.    This  dependence  is 
inconvenient  and  it  is  therefore  excluded  in  view  of  our  preaont  purpose. 
iJx.     Prove  in  the  same  maimer  that  the  aeries 

222(lWi=+m3^+ -|-»V)■"^ 

the  multiple  summation  extending  over  all  integers  jhj,  w^, ,  '«„  between   -oo  and 

i  uniformly  and  unconditionally  if  2/t>M.  (Eisenstoin.) 


57.  Returning  now  to  the  construction  of  the  transcendental  integral 
function  the  zeros  of  which  are  the  various  points  SI,  we  use  the  preceding 
result  in  connection  with  §  50  to  form  the  general  primary  factor.  Since 
5  =  3,  we  have 


and  therefore  the  primary  factor  is 

(i-£)^«S. 

Moreover,  the  origin  is  a  simple  zero.  Hence,  denoting  the  required  function 
by  o-  (2),  we  have 

as  a  transcendental  iniegral  function  which,  since  the  product  converges  uni- 
formly and  unconditionally  for  all  finite  values  of  z,  emsts  and  has  a  finite 
value  everywhere  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane;  the  quantity  XI  denotes 
WKo  +  m'w',  and  the  double  product  is  taken  for  all  values  of  m,  and  of  m 
between  —  00  and  +  « ,  simultaneous  zero  values  alone  being  excluded. 

This  function  will  be  called  Weieratrass's  o--function ;  it  is  of  importance 
in  the  theory  of  doubly-periodic  functions  which  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter 
XI. 

*  See  a  paper  by  the  author.  Quart.  Joan,  of  Matk.,  vol.  xsi,  (1886),  pp.  261—280. 
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JS^.     If  the  doubly-infinite  series  of  zeros  be  the  points  given  by 
0 = Mi^iiJi + ammcaa + a'oj^ , 
oil,  "at  "3  lieing  sucli  complex  constants  that  a  does  not  vanish  for  real  values  of  m  and  n, 
then  the  series 

S    2  Q-» 
convurges  for  s  =  2.     The  primary  factor  is  thus 


(-$•=■ 


and  the  simplest  transcendental  integral  function  having  the  assigned  z 


The  actual  points  that  are  the  iieiDS  are  the  intersections  of  two  iniinite  systems  of 
parabolas. 

58.  OiiB  more  resiult — of  !i  negative  character — will  be  adduced  in  tliis 
connection.  We  have  dealt  with  the  case  in  which  the  system  of  neros  is  a 
singly-infinite  arithmetical  progression  of  points  along  one  straight  line  and 
with  the  case  in  which  the  system  of  zeros  is  a  doubly-infinite  arithmetical 
progression  of  points  along  two  different  straight  lines ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  uniform  tramcendmtal  integral  function  cannot  exist  wtih  a  triply-infinite 
ariiivmef^cal  progression  of  points  for  zeros. 

A  triply-infinite  arithmetical  progreBsion  of  points  wonld  be  represented 
by  all  the  possible  values  of 

^A+^A  +  P^fia 
for  all  possible  integer  values  for  pi,  p«,  p,  between  —  so  and  -|-  x  ,  whei'e  no 
two  of  the  arguments  of  the  complex  constants  il,,  lij,  il,  are  equal.     Let 

fl^  =  to,.  +  ifo,.',   (r  =  1,  2,  3) ; 
then,  as  will  be  proved  (§  107)  in  connection  with  a  later  proposition,  it  is 
possible* — and   possible   in   an   unlimited   number   of  ways — to  detei'niine 
integers  p^,  p2,Pa  so  that,  save  as  to  infinitesimal  quantities, 
ih        ^  ^         p2  ^  p, 

all  the  denominators  in  which  equations  differ  from  zero  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  no  two  arguments  of  the  three  quantities  ili,  fia,  fig  ai-e  equal.  For 
each  such  set  of  determined  integers  we  have 

p,il,+pA+Ps% 
zero  or  infinitesimal,  so  that  the  origin  is  a  zero  of  unlimited  multiplicity  or, 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  space  at  the  origin  containing  an  unlimited  number 
of  zeroa     In  either  case  the  origin  is  an  essential  singularity,  contrary  to 

'  Jaoobi,  Ges.  Werke,  t.  ii.  p.  27. 
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the  hypothesis  that  the  only  essential  singularity  is  for  z  =  ^  ;  an(J  hence  a 
uniform  transcendental  function  cannot  exist  having  a  triply-infinite  arith- 
metical succession  of  zeros. 


59.  In  effecting  the  formation  of  a  transcendental  integral  function  by 
means  of  its  primary  factors,  it  was  seen  that  the  expi-ession  of  the  primary 
factor  depends  upon  the  values  of  the  integers  which  make 

a  converging  series.  Moreover,  the  primary  faetoi-w  arc  not  unique  hi  form, 
because  any  finite  number  of  terms  of  the  proper  form  can  bo  added  to  the 
exponential  index  in 

/        z\      ''^    -—, 
(1--     e^">   '■<, 

and  such  terms  will  only  the  more  effectively  secure  the  convergence  of  the 
infinite  product.  But  there  is  a  lower  limit  to  the  removal  of  terms  with  the 
highest  exponents  from  the  index  of  the  exponential ;  for  there  ai'c,  in  general, 
minimum  values  for  the  integers  mi,  uis,. . .,  below  which  these  integers  can- 
not be  reduced,  if  the  convergence  of  the  product  is  to  be  secured, 

The  simplest  case,  in  which  the  exponential  must  be  retained  in  the 
primary  factor  in  order  to  secure  the  convergence  of  the  infinite  product,  is 
that  discussed  in  §  50,  viz.,  when  the  integers  m^  m^,...  are  equal  to  one 
another.  Let  m  denote  this  common  value  for  a  given  function,  and  let 
m  be  the  least  integer  effective  for  the  purpose :  the  function  is  then  said* 
to  be  of  class  m,  and  the  condition  that  it  should  be  of  class  m  is  that  the 
integer  m  be  the  least  integer  to  make  the  series 


converge  uniformly  and  unconditionally,  the  constants  a  being  the  zeros  of 
the  function. 

Thus  algebraical  polynomials  are  of  class  0 ;  the  circular  functions  sin  z 
and  cos  z  are  of  class  1 ;  Weierstrass's  <r-function,  and  the  Jacobian  elliptic 
function  sn  z  are  of  class  2,  and  so  on  :  but  in  no  one  of  these  classes  do  the 
functions  mentioned  constitute  the  whole  of  the  functions  of  that  class. 

60.  One  or  two  of  the  simpler  properties  of  an  aggregate  of  transcen- 
dental integral  functions  of  the  same  class  can  easily  be  obtained. 

Let  a  function /(s),  of  class  n,  have  a  zero  of  order  r  at  the  origin  and 

*  The  Preneh  word  is  genre;  the  Italian  is  genetf..  Lagnerre  (sea  references  on  p.  !ia|  appears 
to  bave  been  the  first  to  duicuas  the  dosi  of  traneceadental  inte);ral  fanctions. 
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have  fli,  a.^,...  for  its  other  zeros,  arranged  in  order  of  increasing  moduU. 
Then,  by  g  50,  the  function/(3)  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

/(.)..«« .•n{(i-i)*»}, 

where  gi(z)  denotes  the  series  S  -[— )    and  G(z)  must  be  properly  deter- 
mined to  secure  the  equality. 
Now  the  seties 

is  one  which  converges  uniformly  for  all  values  of  z  that  do  not  coincide  with 
one  of  the  points  a,  that  is,  with  one  of  the  zeros  of  the  original  function. 
For  the  sum  of  the  series  of  the  moduli  of  its  terms  is 
2         1  1 


Let  d  be  the  least  of  the  quantities  1 ,  necessarily  non-evanescent  be- 
cause z  does  not  coincide  with  any  of  the  points  a ;  then  the  sum  of  the  series 

which  is  a  converging  series  since  the  function  is  of  class  w.  Hence  the 
series  of  mioduli  converges  and  therefore  the  original  series  converges ;  let  it 
be  denoted  by  S  (s),  so  that 

1 


Each  step  of  this  process  is  reversible  in  all  cases  in  which  the  original  pro- 
duet  converges;-  if,  therefore,  it  can  be  shewn  of  a  function /(s)  that  -j)^/ 
takes  this  form,  the  function  is  thereby  proved  to  be  of  class  n. 
If  there  be  no  zero  at  the  origin,  the  term  -  is  absent. 
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If  the  exponential  factor  0  {z)  be  a  constant  so  that  G'  (z)  is  zero,  the 
function /(2)  is  said  to  be  a  simple  function  of  class  n. 

61.  There  are  one  or  two  criteria  to  determine  the  class  of  a  function : 
the  simplest  of  thorn  is  contained  in  the  following  proposition,  due  to 
Laguerre*. 

If,asz  tends  to  the  value  <xi ,  a  very  grea,t  value  of  \z\  can  be  found  for 

which  the  Umii  of  ir^  ~fi~\  >  ""^here  f  (z)  is  a  trajtscendental,  integral  f miction, 
tends  uniformly  to  the  value  zero,  then  f  {z)  is  of  class  n. 

Take  a  circle  centre  the  origin  and  radius  It,  ct[ual  to  this  value  of  \s\; 
then,  by  §  24>,  II.,  the  integral 

nf'it)  dt 

^f(t)  t~z 

taken  I'ound  the  circle,  is  zero  when  M  becomes  indefinitely  great.  But  the 
value  of  the  integral  is,  by  the  Corollary  in  §  20, 

1   f'°'i/'(0  di      1  ['"IflMJL+A.  2  r^'nfxt)d^ 

2Tri J      t"  f(t)  t-z^^iri]      t"  f(t)  t-Z      27ri  iti  J       i"  /(«)  t~z' 

taken  round  small  circles  enclosing  the  origin,  the  point  s,  and  the  points 
«i,  which  are  the  infinities  of  the  subject  of  integi'ation ;  the  origin  being 
supposed  a  zero  of /(i)  of  multiplicity  r. 

Now  If'-lfJAJt^lH") 


1_  fW  !/-(<)   dt 


^TnJ       ff^  f(t)  t~2      «;"%- 


/(()  t-Z  2"  3"+'" 


where  <^(z)  denotes  the  integral,  algebraical,  polynomial 

\f(i)   tr'dt]/(t)   ()+■■■+ « -Y! «"- 1  /(f) 

when  t  is  made  zero.     Hence 

and  therefore 

which,  by  §  GO,  shews  that/(2)  is  of  class  n. 

•   Cumptes  Itendus,  t.  xeiv,  (1S83),  p.  636. 
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Corollary.  The  product  of  any  finite  number  of  functions  of  the  same 
class  n  is  a  function  of  class  not  higher  than  n;  and  the  class  of  the  product 
of  any  finite  number  of  functions  of  different  classes  is  not  greater  thaii  the 
highest  class  of  the  component  functions. 

The  following  are  the  chief  references  to  memoirs  diBcuBsinj;  the  class  of  functions  : 
Laguerrc,  Oomptee  Bmdm,  t.  soiv,  (1882),  pp.  160—163,  pp.  635—638,  ib.  t.  scv,  (188S), 

pp.  828—831,  IK  t.  xcviii,  (1884),  pp.  79—81; 
Poincai^  B'all.  des  Sciences  Math.,  t.  si,  (1883),  pp.  136—144 ; 

Ceskro,  Comptes  Bendus,  t.  xoix,  (1884),  pp.   36—27,  followed  (p.  27)  by  a  note  by 
Hermite;  Giomale  di  Battaglini,t.  xiii,  (1884),  pp.  191—300; 

Vivanti,  Giomale  di  Battaglmi,  t.  ssii,  (1884),  pp.  343—261,  pp.  378—380,  ib.  t.  ssiii, 
(1885),  pp.  96—122,  ib.  t.  xsvi,  (1888),  pp.  303—314 ; 

Herraite,  Cows  a  la  facalti  da  Scimces  (4™  ed.,  1891),  pp.  91-93. 
Ex.  1,    The  fmietion 


where  the  quantities  a  ai'e  coQstants,  m  is  a  ftuite  iutefjer,  iiiid  the  fiuictiona  /i  (s)  are 
algebraical  polynomials,  ia  of  clasa  unity, 

Ex.  2.    If  a  simple  function  he  of  clasa  w,  its  derivative  is  also  of  class  n. 

Ex.  3.     Discuss  the  conditions  under  which  the  suni  of  two  functions,  each  of  class  n, 
is  also  of  class  n. 

Ex.  4.    Examine  the  following  test  for  the  class  of  a  function,  due  to  PoincariS. 
Let  o  be  any  number,  uo  matter  how  small  provided  its  argument  be  such  that  e 
vaniahea  when  z  tends  towards  infinity.    Then  /  (s)  ia  of  class  Ji,  if  the  Umit  of 

vanish  with  indefinite  ii 


A  possible  value  of  n  ia   £   Cjaj  "'',  where  Cj  is  a  constant  of  modulus  unity. 

Ex.  5.    Verify  the  following  test  for  the  class  of  a  function,  due  to  de  Sparre*. 
Let  X  be  any  poaitive  non-infinitesimal  quantity ;  then  the  function  /  (s)  ia  of  class  w, 
if  tlie  limit,  for  m = a> ,  of 

be  not  lesa  than  X.     Thus  sin  z  is  of  clasa  unity. 

Ex.  6.     Let  the  roots  of  fl"*'  =  l  he  1,  a,  a\  ,  a";  and  let  /(;)  be  a  function 

of  clasa  n.    Then  forming  the  product 

aji^z), 

we  evidently  have  an  integral  function  of  s""^';  let  it  he  denoted  by  ^(^"  +  1).     The  roots  of 
'  Comptes  Rendus.  t.  oii,  (1886).  p.  741, 
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F{s''*')  =  0  arc  Oja' for  i  =  l,  2, and  s  =  0,  1, ,  «;  and  therefore,  replacing  :' 

the  roots  of /'(2)=0  are  «i"+i  for  t=l,  3, 

Since  /  (z)  is  of  class  n,  the  series 


converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally.    This  aeries  ia  the  sum  of  the  first  powers  of  the 
reciprocals  of  the  roots  of  F(fi)=0;  hence,  according  to  the  definition  (p.  89),  /"(s)  is  of 

It  therefore  follows  that  Jrom  a  fwaction,  of  any  daas  a  function  of  dais  zero  imth  a 
modified  variable  can  be  deduced.  Corwereely,  hy  appropriately  modifying  ike  variaMe  of 
a  given,  functiorh  of  dass  zero,  it  is  possible  to  dedne^  fanctioiis  of  any  required  doss. 

Ex.  1.     If  all  the  -/Bvoa  of  the  function 


M('-i)""'^} 


be  real,  then  all  the  zeros  of  its  derivative  are  also  real.     (Witting.) 
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Functions  with  a  Limited  Number  of  Essential  Singulakities. 

62.  Some  indications  regarding  the  character  of  a  function  at  an 
essential  singularity  have  already  been  given.     Thus,  though  the  function 

is  regular  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  point  a,  it  may,  like  sn  -  at  the  origin, 

have  a  zero  of  unlimited  multiplicity  or  an  infinity  of  unlimited  multiplicity 
at  the  point ;  and  in  either  case  the  point  is  such  that  there  is  no  fiictor  of 
the  form  (s  —  a/  which  can  be  associated  with  the  function  so  as  to  make  the 
point  an  ordinary  point  for  the  modified  function.  Moreover,  even  when 
the  path  of  approach  to  the  essential  singularity  is  specified,  the  value 
acquired  is  not  definite :  thus,  as  z  approaches  the  origin  along  the  axis  of  x, 

so  that  its  value  may  be  taken  to  be  1  -^  {imK  +  «),  the  value  of  sn  -  is  not 
definite  in  the  limit  when  m  is  made  infinite.  One  characteristic  of  the 
point  is  the  indefiniteness  of  value  of  the  function  there,  though  in  the 
vicinity  the  function  is  uniform. 

A  brief  statement  and  a  proof  of  this  characteristic  were  given  in  |  33  ; 
the  theorem  there  proved — that  a  uniforai  analytical  function  can  assume 
any  value  at  an  essential  singulaiity — may  also  be  proved  as  follows.  The 
essential  singularity  will  be  taken  at  infinity — a  supposition  that  will  be 
found  not  to  detract  from  generality. 

Let  /(a)  be  a  function  having  any  number  of  zeros  and  any  number 
of  accidental  singularities  and  «  =  ao  for  its  sole  essential  singularity ;  then 
it  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

^^^'     G,{z)       ' 
where  G,  (s)  is  algebraical  or  transcendental  according  as  the  number  of  zeros 
is  finite  or  infinite  and  Gs{^}  is  algebraical  or  transcendental  according  as 
the  number  of  accidental  singularities  is  finite  or  infinite. 

If  Gi(s:)  be  transcendental,  we  can  omit  the  generalising  factor  e^"^'. 
Then  f(s)  has  an  infinite  number  of  accidental  singularities ;  each  of  them 
in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  is  of  only  finite  multiplicity  and  therefore  some 
of  them  must  be  at  infinity.  At  each  such  point,  the  function  Gi(z)  vanishes 
and  Gj  (a)  does  not  vanish  ;  and  so  f(s)  has  infinite  values  for  ^  =  oc  . 
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If  Gs{s}  be  algebraical  and  (?,  (s)  bo  also  algebraical,  then  the  factor  e""* 
maynot  be  omitted,  for  its  omission  would  make  /(a)  an  algebraical  function. 
Now  g=xi  is  either  an  ordinary  point  or  an  accidental  singularity  of 

e.W/ftW; 

hence  as  g  (^)  is  integral  there  are  infinite  values  of  s  which  make 

infinite. 

If  6i  (z)  be  algebraical  and  Gj  {z)  be  transcendental,  the  factor  ei"^"  maj'  be 
omitted.     Let  a,,  a..,...,  «„  be  the  roots  of  (i^i^)'  then  taking 

we  have  Ay=-~r--{, 

G^'{a,.) 
a  non -vanishing  constant ;  ami  so 

where  G„  (z)  is  a  transcendental  integral  function.  When  z  =  <xi ,  the  value 
of  Gi(z)/Gi(s)  is  zero,  but  (?„(£)  is  infinite;  hence /(s)  has  infinite  values  for 

Similarly  it  may  be  shewn,  as  follows,  that/(E)  has  zero  values  for  2  =  00. 

In  the  first  of  the  preceding  cases,  if  G,  (e)  be  transcendental,  so  that  f{z) 
has  an  infinite  number  of  zeros,  then  some  of  them  must  bo  at  an  infinite 
;  f{s)  has  a  zero  value  for  each  such  point.  And  if  G^  (s)  be 
,  then  there  arc  infinite  values  of  s  which,  not  being  zeros  of 
Gj,  (s),  make  f(z)  vanish. 

In  the  second  case,  when  s  is  made  infinite  with  such  an  argument  as  to 
make  the  highest  terra  in  g(z)  a  real  negative  quantity,  then  f{z)  vanishes 
for  that  infinite  value  of  z. 

In  the  third  case,/(s)  vanishes  for  a  zero  of  Gi(£)  that  is  at  infinity. 

Hence  the  value  oi  f{z)  for  3  =  x  is  not  definite.  If,  moreover,  thei* 
be  any  value  neither  zero  nor  infinity  sa\  G  vihi'h  /"("")  cannot  acquire 
for  ^  =  CO  ,  then 

;(  )-t 

is  a  function  which  cannot  be  zei  it  mfiritj  \i  1  thcief  le  all  its  zeros  are 
in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane :  no  one  )f  them  is  an  esfcentiil  singularity,  for 
f(s)  has  onlya  single  value  at  anj  point  m  the  finite  part  of  the  plane;  hence 
they  are  finite  in  number  and  lie  isolated  points  Let  H  (*)  be  the  alge- 
braical polynomial  having  them  foi  its  zeros  The  accidental  singularities 
of  fiz)  —  C  are  the  a.eeidental  singularities  of  f(z) ,  hLncc 

/(si  -  (7  =  — -*  e'''=' 
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where,  if  GaC^)  be  algobraical,  the  exponential  h{ii)  must  occur,  since /(^j), 
and  therefore /(s)  -  G,  is  transcendental.     The  function 

evidently  has  a  =  oo  for  an  essential  singularity,  so  that,  by  the  second  or 
the  third  case  above,  it  certainly  has  an  infinite  value  for  it  =  od  ,  that  is, 
/(z)  certainly  acquires  the  value  C  for  3  =  on . 

Hence  the  function  can  acquire  any  value  at  an  essential  singularity. 

63.  We  now  proceed  to  obtain  the  character  of  the  expression  of  a 
function  at  a  point  «  which,  lying  in  the  region  of  continuity,  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  Etn  essential  singularity  6  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane. 

With  b  as  centre  describe  two  circles,  so  that  their  circumferences  and 
the  whole  area  between  them  lie  entirely  within  the  region  of  continuity. 
The  radius  of  the  inner  circle  is  to  be  aa  small  as  possible  consistent  with 
this  condition;  and  therefore,  as  it  will  be  assumed  that  b  is  the  only 
singularity  in  its  own  immediate  vicinity,  this  radius  may  be  made  very 
small. 

The  ordinary  point  s  of  the  function  may  be  taken  as  lying  within  the 
circular  ring-formed  part  of  the  region  of  continuity.  At  all  such  points  in 
this  band,  the  function  is  holomorphic ;  and  therefore,  by  Laurent's  Theorem 
(§  28),  it  can  be  expanded  in  a  converging  series  of  positive  and  negative 
integral  powers  of  a  —  6  in  the  form 

u,  +  u,{z-b)  +  u,(3-by+  ... 
+  Vi(z-  6)-'  +  ?i2 (s  -  6)-=  +  . . ., 
where  the  coefficients  m„  are  determined  by  the  equation 

/(') 


,1  f- 


-dt,    (0-0,1,2,...), 


I(t-br*- 

the  integrals  being  taken  positively  round  the  outer  circle,  and  the  coefficients 
Vn  are  determined  by  the  equation 

the  integrals  being  taken  positively  round  the  inner  circle. 

The  series  of  positive  powers  converges  everywhere  within  the  outer  circle 
of  centre  b,  and  so  (§  26)  it  may  be  denoted  by  P  (a  —  6) ;  and  the  function  J* 
may  be  either  algebraical  or  transcendental. 

The  series  of  negative  powers  converges  everywhere  without  the  inner 
cirele  of  centre  b ;  and,  since  b  is  not  an  accidental  but  an  essential  singubrity 
of  the  function,  the  series  of  negative  powers  contains  an  infinite  number  of 
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terms.     It  may  be  denoted  by  G  ('-~v).  ^  series  converging  for  all  points 
in  the  plane  except  s  =  6  and  vanishing  when  s  —  6  =  oo  , 
Thus  /W  =  e(jij)  +  F(^-S) 

is  the  analytical  representation  of  the  /unotion  in  the  vicinity  of  its  essential 
singularity  b ;  the  function  G  is  tra/nscendental  and  converges  everywhere  in 
the  plane  except  at  z  =  h,  and  the  Jwnction  P,  if  transcendental,  converges 
vmiforitily  and  unconditionally  for  sufficiently  small  values  of  \z  —  b\. 

Had  the  singiilai'ity  at  h  been  accidental,  the  function  G  would  have  been 
algebraical. 

Corollary  I.  If  the  function  have  any  essential  singularity  other  than 
h,  it  is  an  essential  singularity  oi  P(z~  b)  continued  outside  the  outer  circle  ; 

but  it  is  not  an  essential  singularity  of  G( 7),  for  the  latter  function 

converges  everywhere  in  the  plane  outside  the  inner  circle. 

Corollary  II.  Suppose  tho  function  has  no  singularity  in  the  plane 
except  at  the  point  b  ;  then  the  outer  circle  can  have  its  radius  made  infinite. 
In  that  case,  all  positive  powers  except  the  constant  term  Ui,  disappear: 
and  even  this  term  survives  only  in  case  the  function  have  a  finite  value  at 
infinity.     The  expression  for  the  function  is 

and  the  transcendental  series  converges  everywhere  outside  the  infinitesimal 
circle  round  b,  that  is,  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  the  point  b.  Hence 
the  function  can  be  represented  by 


K^y 


This  special  result  is  deduced  by  Weierstrass  from  the  earlier  investiga- 
tions*, as  follows.     J.{  f(z}  be  such  a  function  with  an  essential  singularity  at 
b,  and  if  we  change  the  independent  variable  by  the  relation 
,_     1 
^  ~s~b' 
then/(^)  changes  into  a  function  of  /,  the  only  essential  singularity  of  which 
is  at  z'  =  CO .     It  has  no  other  singularity  in  the  plane ;  and  the  form  of  the 
function  is  therefore  G{z'),  that  is,  a  function  having  an  essential  singularity 
at  b  hut  no  other  singularity  in  the  plane  is 


'&)■ 


..  (1.0,1,  P,  '-T- 
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Corollary  III.  The  most  general  ea:pression  of  a  function  having  its 
sole  essential  singularity  at  b  a  point  in  the  finUe  part  of  the  plane  and  any 
nmnber  ofi 


C4,) 


where  the  zeros  of  the  function  are  the  zeros  of  G^,  the  accidental  singularities 
of  the  fvMction  are  the  zeros  of  G^,  and  the  functiim  g  in  the  eayponential  is  a 
finction  which  is  finite  everywhere  except  at  h. 

This  can  be  derived  in  the  same  way  as  before ;  or  it  can  be  deduced 
from  the  corresponding  theorem  relating  to  transcendental  integral  functions, 
as  above.  It  would  be  necessary  to  construct  an  integral  function  Gi(/) 
having  as  its  zeros 

1  I 

ai~-h'    a^  —  h''"' 

and  then  to  replace  s'  by  — — r;  and   0.^  is  algebraical  or  transcendental, 
according  as  the  number  of  zeros  is  finite  or  infinite. 
Similarly  we  obtain  the  following  result : 

Corollary  IV.  A  uniform  function  of  z,  whioh  has  its  sole  essential 
singularity  at  h  a  point  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  and  no  accidental 
singularities,  can  be  represented  in  the  form,  of  an  infinite  produot  of  primary 
factors  of  the  form 

which  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  everywhere  in  the  plane  except 
at  z  —  b. 

The   function  g(-  -  j)   is  an  integral  function  of j   vanishing  when 

r  vanishes;  and  k  and  I  are  constants.     In  particular  factors,  gl j] 

may  vanish ;  and  either  k  or  I  (but  not  both  k  and  I)  may  vanish  with  or 
without  a  vanishing  exponent  g  I .  J . 

If  at  be  any  zero,  the  corresponding  primary  factoi'  may  evidently  be 
I  the  form 

(.-.),,(.4,). 

Similarly,  for  a  uniform  function  of  z  with  its  sole  essential  singularity  at  b  and 
any  number  of  accidental  singularities,  the  product-form  is  at  once  derivable 
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by   applying   the   result   of  the   present   Corollary  to  the   result  giveu  in 
Corollary  III. 

These  results,  combined  with  the  results  of  Chapter  V.,  give  the  complete 
genera!  theory  of  uniform  functions  with  only  one  essential  singularity. 

64.  We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  functions,  which  have  a 
limited  number  of  assigned  essontial  singularities. 

The  theorem  of  §  63  gives  an  expression  for  the  function  at  any  point  in 
the  band  between  the  two  circles  there  drawn. 

Let  c  be  such  a  point,  which  is  thus  an  ordinary  point  for  the  function ; 
then  iu  the  domain  of  c,  the  function  is  expansible  in  a  form  P,  (z  —  c). 
This  domain  may  extend  to  an  essential  singularity  6,  or  it  may  be  limited 
by  a  pole  d  which  is  nearer  to  c  than  h  is,  or  it  may  be  limited  by  an 
essential  singulaiity  f  which  is  nearer  to  C  than  h  is.  In  the  iirst  case,  we 
form  a  continuation  of  the  function  in  a  direction  away  from  h;  in  the 
second  case,  we  continue  the  function  by  associating  with  the  function 
a  factor  {z  —  dy  which  takes  account  of  the  accidental  singularity ;  in 
the  third  case,  we  form  a  continuation  of  the  function  towards  /.  Taking 
the  continuations  for  successive  domains  of  points  in  the  vicinity  of  y,  we  can 
obtain  the  value  of  the  function  for  points  on  two  circles  that  have  /  for 
their  common  centre.  Using  these  values,  as  in  |  63,  to  obtain  coefficients, 
we  ultimately  construct  a  series  of  positive  and  negative  powers  converging 
except  at  /  for  the  vicinity  of  /.  Different  expressions  in  different  parts 
of  the  plane  will  thus  be  obtained,  each  being  valid  only  in  a  particular 
portion:  the  aggregate  of  all  of  them  is  the  analytical  expression  of  the 
function  for  the  whole  of  the  region  of  the  plane  where  the  function  exists. 

We  thus  have  one  mode  of  representation  of  the  function ;  its  chief 
adv  antage  it>  that  it  indicates  the  form  in  the  vicinity  of  any  point,  though  it 
gives  nu  suggestion  of  the  possible  modification  of  character  elsewhere.  This 
dehciencj  lendeis  the  representation  insufficiently  precise  and  complete ;  and 
it  IS  thcietoie  necessary  to  have  another  mode  of  representation. 


66.  Suppose  that  the  function  has  m  essential  singularities  a,,ai,...,a„ 
and  that  it  has  no  other  singularity.  Let  a  circle,  or  any  simple  closed 
curve,  bo  drawn  enclosing  them  all,  every  point  of  the  boundary  as  well 
as  the  included  area  (with  the  exception  of  the  n  singularities)  lying  in 
the  region  of  continuity  of  the  function. 

Let  z  be  any  ordinary  point  in  the  interioi'  of  the  circle  or  curve ;  and 
consider  the  integral  r  r/^\ 

J  t  —  z     ' 
taken  round  the  curve.     If  we  surround  s  and  each  of  the  n  singularities  by 
small  circles  with  the  respective  points  for  centres,  then  the  integral  round 
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the  outer  curve  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  values  of  the  integral  taken  round 
the  M  + 1  circles.     Thus 

2m.  Jst  —  n  ^in  J  zt  —  z  ^tti     Ja,t  —  ^ 

and  therefore 


27n  Jst  —  s  Sttj  Jst  —  s  27n.     J  aJ-^ 

The  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  i&/(s). 
Evaluating  the  integrals,  we  have 

2-7n)art  —  Z  Xz  —  arJ 

where  Gr  is,  as  before,  a  transcendental  function  of vanishing  when 

1       . 
^ —  IS  zero. 

Now,  of  these  functions,  Gri )  converges  everywhere  in  the  plane 

except  at  ar :  and  therefore,  as  n  is  finite, 

is  a  function  which  converges  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  the  n  points 

Because  ^  =  qo  is  not  an  essential  singularity  oi  f(£),  the  radius  of  the 

circle  in  the  integral  ^ — .  I   ^-^  dt  may  be  indefinitely  increased.    The  value 

of _/"{()  tends,  with  unlimited  increase  of  t,  to  some  determinate  value  G  which 
is  not  infinite ;  hence,  as  in  §  24,  II,,  Corollary,  the  value  of  the  integral  is 
G.     We  therefore  have  the  result  that/(^)  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

G+  IgJ---\, 

or,  absoi'bing  the  constant  G  into  the  functions  G  and  replacing  the  limitation, 
that  the  function  (?,(■ |  shall  vanish  for =  0,  bv  the  limitation 

VS  -  Or/  Z-Or 

that,  for  the  same  value  =0,  it  shall  be  finite,  we  have  the  theorem*: — 

If  a  given  Junction  f(z)  have  n  singularities  a,,...,  a^,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  finite  part  of  the  plane  and  are  essential  singularities,  it  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form 

'  The  method  of  proof,  by  an  integration,  is  used  for  brevity  ;  the  theorem  can  be  ostabliahed 
hy  purely  algebraical  reasoning. 
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where  Gr  is  a  transcendental  function  converging  everywltere  in  the  plane 
except  at  a^  and  having  a  determinate  finite  valv£  g^  for  ——  —  0,  suck 

that  i  fff  is  the  finite  vahte  of  the  given  fumction  at  infi/nity. 

Corollary.  If  the  given  function  have  a  singularity  at  m  ,  and  n  singu- 
larities in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  then  tho  function  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form 


^w+A^'t-^-s;)' 


where  G,  is  a  transcendental  or  an  algebraic  polynomial  function,  according 
as  ov  is  an  essential  or  an  accidental  singularity:  and  so  also  for  G(z),  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  singularity  at  infinity, 

66.     Any  uniform  function,  which  has  an  essential  siiigularity  at  z  =  a, 
can  (§  63)  be  expressed  in  the  form 


"fe)-^*'^-"* 


for  points  z  in  the  vicinity  of  a.  Suppose  that,  for  points  in  this  vicinity, 
the  function  f{s)  has  no  zero ;  that  it  has  no  accidental  singularity ;  and 
therefore,  among  such  points  z,  the  function 

has  no  pole,  and  therefore  no  singularity  except  that  at  a  which  is  essential. 
Hence  it  can  be  expanded  in  the  form 

where  G  converges  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  a,  and  vanishes  for 
-^  =  0.     Let 

c      ,    d  { 


a 


dz 


{«.(^.)!. 


where  Gt  { j  converges  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  a,  and  vanishes 

for^^  =  0. 
z  —  a 

Then  c,  evidently  not  an  infinite  quantity,  is  an  integer.     To  prove  this, 
describe  a  small  circle  of  radius  />  round  a:  then  taking  z  —  a^pc"^  so  that 

=  %d&,  we  have 

s  —  a 

~-<^^^dz^F{z-o)Az\-ciAQ\^\Gd--^dz, 
f{z)    dz  dz\     V-a,)] 
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and  therefore 

Now  fP{z  —  a)dz  is  a  nuiform  function  :  and  so  is  /{z).     But  a  change 
of  0  into  O+i-TT  does  not  alter  2  or  any  of  the  functions :  thus 

and  therefore  c  is  an  integer. 

67.     If  the  function  /(s)  have  essential  singularities  «,,.--,  "■»  and  no 
others,  then  it  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 


"^b'iihr)- 


If  there  be  no  zeros  for  this  function /{«)  anywhere  (except  of  course  such 
as  may  enter  through  the  indeterminateness  at  the  essential  singularities), 
then 

has  n  essential  singularities  «],...,  a„  and  no  other  singularities  of  any  kind. 
Hence  it  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 


G  + 


where  the  function  G.  vanishes  with  — — - .     Let 
z  —  a,. 

\e~a,.J     z  —  ay     dz  {      \z  —  ar/) 
where  G,.  ( — — ]  is  a  function  of  the  same  kind  as  Gr  ( 1 . 

\S  —  Or/  \Z  -  Or/ 

Then  all  the  coefficients  Cr,  evidently  not  infinite  quantities,  are  integers. 
For,  let  a  small  circle  of  radius  p  be  drawn  round  o^ :  then,  if  s  —  a,.  =  pe^',  we 
have 

Z  —  Oy 

and  — —  =  dP,  (s  -  a,). 

We  proceed  as  before;  the  expression  for  the  function  in  the  former 
case  is  changed  so  that  now  the  sum  ^Ps{z  —  Oy)  for  s  =  l,...,  r  —  1, 
r  +  lj.,,,  M  is  a  uniform  function;  there  is  no  other  change.  In  exactly  the 
same  way  as  before,  we  shew  that  every  one  of  the  coefficients  c,  is  an 
integer. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  a  given  function  f(z)  have,  in  the  finite  part  of 
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the  plane,  n  essential  singularities  a^t,---,  On  and  no  other  singularities  and  if 
it  have  no  zeros  anywhere  in  the  plane,  then 

f{z)    dz  i^iZ  —  Oi     i=\a2  (      \z  —  ai!) 

where  all  the  coefficients  a  are  integers,  and  the  functions  G  converge  every- 
where in  the  plane  except  at  the  essential  singularities  and  Qi  vanishes  for 


Now,  since /(^)  has  no  singularity  at  co  ,  we  have  for  very  large  values  olz 

and  /  W  =  -;-'ji  --. 

and  therefore,  for  very  large  values  of  3, 

1    df(z) »,  1     m, 

Thus  there  is  no  constant  term  in  -^r-rr    -r-^,  and  there  is  no  term  in  -,  But 
f{z)    dz    '  ^  z 

the  above  expression  for  it  gives  G  as  the  constant  term,  which  must  therefore 

vanish ;  and  it  gives  Scj  as  the  coefficient  of  - ,  for  t-  "i  ^»  ( ~' — )  f  "^^  hegiu 

with  —^  at  least ;  thus  Scj  must  therefore  also  van^h. 

Hence  for  a  function  f(z)  which  has  no  singularity  at  a;  =  oo  and  no 
zeros  an3Tvhere  in  the  plane  and  of  which  the  only  singularities  are  the  n 
essential  singularities  at  %,  Oj,...,  ra,i,  we  have 

/(s)    dz        i^iZ-Oi     i^xdz\      \z~ail) 
where  the  coefficients  Cj  are  integers  subject  to  the  coii<iition 

If  ([„=  oo,  so  that  3  =  00  is  an  essential  singularity  in  addition  to  <t,,a^,..., 
a^i ,  there  is  a  term  0  {z)  instead  of  G„  (-— —  1 ;  there  is  no  term,  that  corre- 
sponds to  — ^—  ,  but  there  may  be  a  constant  C.     Writing 

with  the  condition  that  G{z)  vanishes  when  z=0,  wc  then  have 
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n'liere   the   coefficients   Ci  are   integers,  but  are  no   longer  subject  to  the 
condition  that  their  sum  vanishes. 
Let  R*  (z)  denote  the  function 

the  product  extending  over  the  factors  associated  with  the  essential  sin- 
gularities of /(s)  that  lie  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane;  thus  Ii*{e)  is  a 
rational  algebraical  mcroinorphic  function.     Since 

ii*  (z)      dz         i=\S  —  ai' 
we  have 


1    df(^) 


R*"(z)      dz         hdzY'\s-aj\' 


where  (?„  j J  is  to  be  replaced  by  G (s)  if  a-n—co,  that  is,  if  ^  =  co  be  an 

essential  singularity  off{z).     Hence,  except  as  to  an  undetermined  constant 
fiictor,  we  have 


/(2)  =  il»(«).n  e"*'— ), 


which  is  therefore  a/n  analyUcal  representation  of  a  fimotimi  wiih  n  essential 
singularities,  no  accidental  singularities,  and  no  zeros:  and  the  rational  alge- 
braical/unction M*  (z)  becomes  zero  or  ao  only  at  the  singularities  off{z). 

If  ii  =  00  be  not  an  essential  singularity,  then  R*  {z)  tor  z  =  <Xi  is  equal  to 
unity  because  S  Ci  =  0. 

i-l 

Corollary.  It  is  easy  to  see,  fi'oni  §  43,  that,  if  the  point  ct;  be  only  an 
accidental  singularity,  then  C;  is  a  negative  integer  and  6i  (— —  |  is  zero:  so 

that  the  polar  property  at  a^  is  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  a  factor 
{z  —  ai)"  solely  in  the  denonainator  of  the  rational  meromorphic  function  R*  (z). 
And,  in  general,  each  of  the  integral  coefficients  a  is  determined  from  the 
expansion  of  the  function  y'(s) -r/(jr)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  singularity 
with  which  it  is  associated. 

68.  Another  form  of  expression  tor  the  function  can  be  obtained  from 
the  preceding;  and  it  is  valid  even  when  the  function  has  zeros  not 
absorbed  into  the  essential  singularitieaf. 

Consider  a  function  with  one  essential  singularity,  and  let  a  be  the 
point ;  and  suppose  that,  within  a  finite  circle  of  centre  a  (or  within  a  finite 
simple  curve  which  encloses  a),  there  are  m  simple  zeros  a,  ^,...,  X  of  the 

+  See  Guiohard,  TMorie  dea  points  singvliers  csseittMs,  (Thfiae,  Gauthier-Villars,  Paris,  lR8a|, 
especially  the  first  pan. 
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function  f{z) — m  being  assumed  to  be  finite,  and  it  being  also  assumed  that 
there  are  no  accidental  singularities  within  the  circle.     Then,  if 

/»-(«^a)(^-/3)...(^-VJ'(4 
the  function  F{z)  has  a  for  an  essential  singularity  and  has  no  zeros  within 
the  circle.     Hence,  for  points  s  within  the  circle, 

where QA—      \  converges  everywhere  in  the  piano  and  vanishes  with , 

and  F(e  —  a)  is  an  integral  function  converging  uniformly  and  unconditionally 
within  the  circle ;  moreover,  c  is  an  integer.     Thus 

Lot      (,-.)(2-/3)...(»-X)  =  (2-»rjl  +  Ji    +...+  ,./"     I 
I,       a  — o.  (z  —  a)  ) 

-<'-")'";'■  G-o)' 

then  f(£).(z-drs,(^^^¥(z) 

~A(.-  a)— J.  f  J-")  e  "■  ("' «  "<"'  * 
\z—al 

Now  of  this  prod  net- expression  ioT  f{z)  it  should  be  noted: — 

(i)     That  m  +  c  is  an  integer,  finite  because  wi  and  o  are  finite  : 

(ii)     The  function  e  '  ^^^-a/  can  Jjg  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  series  con- 


verging  uniformly   and   unconditionally   everywhere,  except   at   z  =  a,   and 
proceeding  in  powers  of  — —  in  the  form 

z~a     {z-af 

It  has  no  zero  within  the  circle  considered,  for  F  {z)  has  no  zero.     Also  ^i  j j 

is  an  algebraical  function  of ,  beginning  with  unity  and  containing  only 

a  finite  number  of  terms ;  hence,  multiplying  the  two  series  together,  we  have 

as  the  product  a  series  proceeding  in  powers  of——  in  the  form 

l  +  _^  +  _^+..., 
z-a     {z-af 

which  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  everywhere  outside  any  small 
circle  round  a,  that  is,  everywhere  except  at  a.     Let  this  series  be  denoted  by 
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// [ ];  it  hus  an  essential  singularity  at  a  and  its  only  zeros  are  the 

points  a,  yS,...,  X,  for  the  scries  multiplied  by  ^i  (-^7-)  has  no  zeros: 

(iii)  The  function  /P  (z  —  a)  dz  is  a  series  of  positive  powers  of  z  —  a, 
converging  uniformly  in  the  vicinity  of  a;  and  therefore  e/J'fe-'')'!^  can  be 
expanded  in  a  series  of  positive  integral  powers  oi  z  —  a  which  converges 
in  the  vicinity  of  a.  Let  it  be  denoted  by  Q  (s  -  ft)  which,  since  it  is  a 
factor  of  F(z),  has  no  zeros  within  the  circle. 

Heuce  we  have 

/  W  .  A  (^  -  «)>  Q  (,  -  »)  7/ (j-t_)  , 

where  ;[i  is  an  integer ;  H  ( J  is  a  series  that  converges  everywhere  except 

at  ft,  is  equal  to  unity  when vanishes,  and  has  as  its  zeros  the  (finite) 

number  of  zeros  assigned  to  /(£)  within  a  finite  circle  of  centre  a;  and 
Q  (s  —  ft)  is  a  series  of  positive  powers  of  a  —  ft  beginning  with  unity  which 
converges — but  has  no  zero — within  the  circle. 

The  foregoing  function  f(z)  is  supposed  to  have  no  essential  singularity 
except  at  a.  It,  however,  a  given  function  have  singularities  at  points 
other  than  a,  then  the  circle  would  be  taken  of  radius  less  than  the  distance 
of  ft  from  the  nearest  essential  singularity. 

Introducing  a  new  function /i  {z)  defined  by  the  equation 

/W  =  4(«-o).fi-(^)/.(A 

the  vEilue  of  /i  (s)  is  Q(z-  a)  within  the  circle,  but  it  is  not  determined  by 
the  foregoing  analysis  for  points  without  the  circle.     Moreover,  as  (z  —  «)" 

and  also  H  i 1  are  finite  everywhere  except  possibly  at   a,  it   follows 

that  essential  singularities  of /(s)  other  than  a  must  be  essential  singu- 
larities of  /,  (/).  Also  since  /,  (s)  is  Q(z  —  a)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a, 
this  point  is  not  an  essential  singularity  of/,  (z). 

Thus/i  (z)  is  a  function  of  the  same  kind  as  /(z) ;  it  has  all  the  essential 
singularities  oif(z)  except  a,  but  it  has  fewer  zeros,  on  account  of  the  m 

zeros  of /(s)  possessed  by  if  (  — ■-  ] .  The  foregoing  expression  for  /(s)  is 
the  one  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  the  section. 

If  we  choose  to  absorb  into  /,  (z)  the  factors  e  '  \=-»'  and  ff  ^  "  ^, 
which  occur  in 
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an  expression  that  is  valid  within  the  circle  considered,  then  we  obtain  a 
result  that  is  otherwise  obvious,  by  taking 

/W  =  (^-o).i,,(^-^)/.W. 

where  now  gi  (— J  is  algebraical  and  has  for  its  zeros  all  the  zeros  within 

the  circle ;  /t  is  an  integer ;  and  f^  (?)  is  a  function  of  the  same  kind  as  f(z), 
which  now  possesses  all  the  eseential  singularities  of  f{z)  but  has  zeros  fewer 

by  the  m  zeros  that  are  possessed  by  g^  f 1 . 

69.  Next,  consider  a  function  f{z)  with  n  essential  singularities  a^, 
Oj,, ..,  «T,  but  without  accidental  singularities;  and  let  it  have  any  number  of 

When  the  zeros  are  limited  in  number,  they  may  be  taken  to  be  isolated 
points,  distinct  in  position  from  the  essential  singularities. 

When  the  zeros  are  unlimited  in  numbei',  then  at  least  one  of  the 
singularities  must  be  such  that  an  infinite  number  of  the  zeros  lie  within 
a  cii'cle  of  finite  radius,  described  round  it  as  centre  and  containing  no  other 
singularity.  For  if  there  be  not  an  infinite  number  in  such  a  vicinity 
of  some  one  point  (which  can  only  be  an  essential  singularity,  otherwise  the 
fiinetion  would  be  zero  everywhere),  then  the  points  are  isolated  and  there 
must  be  an  infinite  number  at  a  = ;» .  If  «  =  oo  be  an  essential  singularity,  the 
above  alternative  is  satbfied  -.  if  not,  the  function,  being  continuous  save  at 
singularities,  must  be  zero  at  all  other  parts  of  the  plane.  Hence  it  follows 
that  if  a  uniform  function  have  a  finite  number  of  essential  singularities  and 
an  infinite  number  of  zeros,  all  but  a  finite  number  of  the  zeros  lie  within 
circles  of  finite  radii  described  round  the  essential  singularities  as  centres ; 
at  least  one  of  the  circles  contains  an  infinite  number  of  the  zeros,  and  some 
of  the  circles  may  contain  only  a  finite  number  of  them. 

We  divide  the  whole  plane  into  regions,  each  containing  one  but  only  one 
singularity  and  containing  also  the  circle  round  the  singularity ;  let  the 
region  containing  a^  be  denoted  by  Ci,  and  let  the  region  G^  be  the  part  of 
the  plane  other  than  C,,  G^, ,  (V-i- 

If  the  region  G^  contain  only  a  limited  number  of  the  zeros,  then,  by  §  68, 
we  can  choose  a  new  function/,  (a)  such  that,  if 


/W-(.-»0..ft(j^)/.W, 


the  function  fj  (z)  has  a,  for  an  ordinary  point,  has  no  zeros  within  the  region 

(?„  and  has  Oa,  a,, ,  a^  for  its  essential  singularities. 

If  the  region  C,  contain  an  unlimited  number  of  the  zeros,  then,  as  in 
Corollaries  II.  and  III.  of  §  63,  we  construct  any  transcendental  function 
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Gi  (  ) ,  having  a,  for  its  sole  essential  Bingularity  and  the  zeros  in  G,  for 

all  its  zeros.     Whon  we  introduce  a  function  gi{e),  defined  by  the  equation 

the  function  gi(z}  lias  no  zeros  in  C,  and  certainly  has  a,,  a^, ,  «„  for 

essential  singularities  ;  in  the  absence  of  the  generalising  factor  of  G^,  it  can 
have  Oi  for  an  essential  singularity.     By  |  67,  the  function  g^  {£),  defined  by 

P,  (2)  =  (i: -»,)■.. "'(ii.^ 
has  no  zero  and  no  accidental  singularity,  and  it  has  Oy  as  its  sole  essential 
singularity :  hence,  properly  choosing  Ci  and  hy,  we  may  take 

so  that  f,  {z)  does  not  have  «!  as  an  essential  singularity,  but  it  has  all  the 
remaining  singularities  of  g^  {s),  and  it  has  no  zeros  within  0,. 
In  either  case,  we  have  a  new  function /i  (s)  given  by 

where  /xi  is  an  integer,  the  zeros  oif{z)  that  lie  in  Gy  are  the  zeros  of  G, ;  the 

function  /i(s)  has  Oj,  ctj, ,  a„  (but  not  Oi)  for  its  essential  singularities, 

and  it  has  the  zeros  of  /(;:)  in  the  remaining  regions  for  its  zeros. 
Similarly,  considering  (7a,  we  obtain  a  function /^  {z),  such  that 

/,W  =  («-o,)-G,(^)/,W. 

where  ij^  is  an  integer,  (?a  is  a  transcendental  function  finite  everywhere  except 
at  ctj  and  has  for  its  zeros  all  the  zeros  of  ft  (z) — and  therefore  all  the  zeros  of 
f(z) — that  lie  in  C^ ;  then  /,  (2)  possesses  all  the  zeros  of  f{z)  in  the  regions 
other  than  G,  and  G^,  and  has  Og,  Oj,...,  «„  for  its  essential  singularities. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner,  we  ultimately  obtain  a  function  y,i  (it)  which 
has  none  of  the  zeros  of/(ir)  in  any  of  the  n  regions  Cy,  C^,...,  (7„,  that  is,  has 
no  zeros  in  the  plane,  and  it  has  no  essential  singularities ;  it  has  no  acci- 
dental  singularities,  and  therefore  /^(s)  is  a  constant.     Hence,    when   we 

substitute,  and  denote  by  B*  {£)  the  product  tl  {z  —  OiY',  we  have 


/»-s«Wnft(^) 


as  the  most  germnl  form,  of  a  function  having  n  essential  singularities,  no 
accidental  singularities^  and  any  number  of  zeros.  The  function  S*  (z)  is  a 
rational  aigehraical function  of  z,  usually  meromorphic  inform,  and  it  has  the 
essential  singvlaaities  off(z)  as  its  zeros  and  poles ;  and  the  zeros  off  (z)  are 
distributed  among  the  functions  Qi. 

As  however  the  distribution  of  the  zeros  by  the  regions  G  and  therefore 
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the  functions  Gi  —  -  j  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  the  above  form  though  general 
is  not  unique. 

If  any  one  of  the  singularities,  say  ((,„,  had  been  accidental  and  not 
essential,  then  in  the  corresponding  form  the  function  (?„,  [  ~— —  J  would  be 
algebraical  and  not  transcendental. 

70.  A  function  /  (2),  which  has  wny  finite  number  of  accidental  singu- 
larities in  addition  to  n  assigned  essential  singularities  and  any  number  of 
assigned  zeros,  can  be  constructed  as  follows. 

Let  A  (2)  he  the  algebraical  polynomial  which  has,  for  its  zeros,  the 
accidental  singularities  of  f(s),  each  in  its  proper  multiplicity.  Then  the 
product 

is  a  function  which  has  no  accidental  singularities ;  its  zeros  and  its  essential 
singularities  arc  the  assigned  zeros  and  the  assigned  essential  singularities  of 
/  (z)  and  therefore  it  is  included  in  the  form 

where  S*  {z)  is  a  rational  algebraical  meromorphic  function  having  the  points 
til,  %,■■-,  «n  for  zeros  and  poles.     The  form  of  the  function jf (a)  is  therefore 

71.  A  function/ (s),  which  has  an  unlimited  nwmher  of  accidental  singu- 
lari^es  in  addition  to  n  assigned  essential  singularities  a/nd  any  number  of 
assigned  zeros,  can  be  constructed  as  follows. 

Let  the  accidental  singularities  be  a',  0',....  Construct  a  function  _/i  (.s), 
having  the  n  easeatial  singularities  assigned  to  f  (z),  no  accidental  singu- 
larities, and  the  series  a',  /3',...  of  zeros.  It  will,  by  §  69,  be  of  the  form  of  a 
product  of  n  transcendental  functions  6„+j.,...,  G^n  which  are  such  that  a 
function  G  has  for  its  zeros  the  zeros  otfiz)  lying  within  a  region  of  the  plane, 
divided  as  in  §  69 ;  and  the  function  G^-n  is  associated  with  the  point  a,-. 

where  T*  (?)  is  a  rational  algebraical  meromorphic  function  having  its  zeros 
and  its  poles,  each  of  finite  multiplicity,  at  the  essential  singularities  of/{s). 
Because  the  accidental  singularities  of  f{z)  are  the  same  points  and  have 
the  same  multiplicity  as  the  zeros  oi  f{z),  the  function  /(s)/i(s)  has  no 
accidental  singularities.  This  new  function  has  all  the  zeros  of  f(s),  and 
tti ,. . . ,  a„  are  its  essential  singularities ;  moreover,  it  has  no  accidental  singu- 
larities.    Hence  the  product/(s)/,  (z)  caa  be  represented  in  the  form 
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i=i      \2-(k' 


as  an  expression  of  the  function. 

But,  aa  by  their  distribution  through  the  n  selected  regions  of  the  plane 
in  §  69,  the  zeros  can  to  some  extent  be  arbitrarily  associated  with  the 
functions  (?i,  Oi,.--,  Gn  and  likewise  the  accidental  singularities  can  to  some 
extent  be  arbitrarily  associated  with  the  functions  Gn+i,  G^+i,...,  G^,  the 
product-expression  just  obtained,  though  definite  in  character,  is  not  unique 
in  the  detailed  form  of  the  functions  which  occur. 

The  fraction  T*T~'\ 

is  algebraical  and  rational;  and  it  vanishes  or  becomes  infinite  only  at  the 
essential  singularities  a„  Oj,..,,  a„,  being  the  product  of  factors  of  the  form 
(^z-Oi)"^',  for  *  =  1,  2,.,.,TJ.  Let  the  power  (s  —  Oi)"^'  be  absorbed  into  the 
function  GilG-a+i  for  each  of  the  n  values  oi  i;  no  substantial  change  in  the 
transcendental  character  of  C,-  and  of  G^.^  is  thereby  caused,  and  we  may 
therefore  use  the  same  symbol  to  denote  the  modified  function  after  the 
absorption.  Hence  ■)•  the  most  general  product-expression  of  a  uniform 
function  of  e  which  has  n  essential  singularities  a,,  a^,...,  a^,  any  unlimited 
number  of  assigned  zeros  and  any  unlimited  number  of  assigned  accidental 
singularities  is 

n — ^^-y 

The  resolution  of  a  transcendental  function  with  one  essential  singularity 
into  its  primary  factors,  each  of  which  gives  only  a  single  zero  of  the  function, 
has  been  obtained  in  g  63,  CoroUaiy  IV. 

Wo  therefore  resolve  each  of  the  functions  Gj_,...,  Gm  into  its  primary 
factors.  Each  factor  of  the  first  n  functions  will  contain  one  and  only  one  zero 
of  the  original  functions  _/" (it) ;  and  each  fector  of  the  second  n  functions  will 
contain  one  and  only  one  of  the  poles  of  f(z).  The  sole  essential  singularity 
of  each  primary  factor  is  one  of  the  essential  singularities  o£f(z).  Hence  we 
have  a  method  of  constructing  a  uniform  function  with  any  finite  number  of 
essential  singularities  as  a  uniformly  converging  product  of  any  number  of 
primary  fectors,  each  of  which  has  one  of  the  essential  singularities  as  its  sole 
essential  singularity  and  either  (i)  has  as  its  sole  zero  either  one  of  the  zeros 
+  Weierstrasa,  I.e.,  p,  48. 
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or  one  of  the  accidental  singularities  oif(z),  so  that  it  ia  of  the  form 


(S)»'<-^ 


or  (ii)  it  has  no  zero  and  tJien  it  is  of  the  form 

When  all  the  primary  factors  of  the  latter  form  are  combined,  they  constitute 
a  generalising  factor  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  §  52  and  in  §  63, 
Cor.  III.,  except  that  now  the  number  of  essential  singularities  is  not 
limited  to  unity. 

Two  forms  of  expression  of  a  function  with  a  limited  number  of  essential 
singularities  have  been  obtained :  one  (|  65)  as  a  sum,  the  other  (§  69)  as  a 
product,  of  functions  each  of  which  has  only  one  essential  singularity.  Inter- 
mediate expressions,  partly  product  and  partly  sum,  can  be  derived,  e.g. 
i  of  the  form 


But  the  pure  product- expression  is  the  most  general,  in  that  it  brings  into 
evidence  not  merely  the  n  essential  singularities  but  also  the  zeros  and  the 
accidental  singularities,  whereas  the  expression  as  a  sum  tacitly  requires  that 
the  function  shall  have  no  singularities  other  than  the  n  which  are  essential. 

jVbie.  The  formation  of  tho  various  elements,  the  aggregate  of  which  is  the  complete 
representation  of  the  function  with  a  limited  number  of  esaontial  singularities,  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  same  manner  as  in  §  34;  each  element  is  associated  witli  a  particular 
domain,  the  range  of  the  domain  is  limited  by  the  nearest  singularities,  and  the  aggregate 
of  the  singularities  forms  the  bomidary  of  the  region  of  continuity. 

To  avoid  the  practical  difficulty  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the  region  of  continuity 
by  the  construction  of  the  successive  domains  when  there  is  a  limited  number  of 
singularities  (and  also,  if  desirable  to  be  considered,  of  branch-points),  Fucha  devised 
a  method  which  simplilies  the  process.  The  basis  of  the  method  is  an  appropriate  change 
of  the  independent  variable  The  result  of  that  change  is  to  divide  the  plane  of  the 
modified  variable  f  mto  two  portions,  one  tf  which,  (?„,  is  finite  in  area  and  the  other  of 
which,  &j,  occupies  the  rest  of  the  plane,  ind  the  boundary,  common  to  (?j  and  0^,  is  a 
circle  of  finite  radius,  called  the  disaiminatmg  cade*  of  the  function.  In  G^  the 
modified  function  is  holomorphic ,  lo  (?i  the  function  is  holomorphic  escept  at  t=  'o ! 
and  all  the  singularities  {and  the  bianch  points,  if  any)  he  ou  the  discriminating  circle. 

The  theory  is  gnen  in  Fuchs's  memoir  "Qeber  die  Darstellung  der  Functionen  com- 
plexer  Van^beln,  ,'  Crelle,  t  Ixxv,  (1872),  pp.  176— 22a  It  is  corrected  in  details 
and  is  amphhed  in  Grelle,  t.  cvi,  (1890),  pp.  1—4,  and  in  Crdle,  t.  cviii,  (1891), 
pp.  181—199  see  ilso  Nekrassoff,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxsviii,  (1891),  pp.  82—90,  and 
Ani^imoff,  Mjtk   Aii.n,t  xl,  (1892),  pp.  146—148. 

*.Fnoha  oalla  it  Gremckreia. 
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Functions  with  unlimited  Ehsential  Singularities,  and  Expansion 
in  series  of  functions. 

72.  It  now  remains  to  consider  functions  which  have  an  infinite  number 
of  essential  singularities*.  It  will,  in  the  first  pla«e,  be  assumed  that  the 
essentiaJ  singularities  are  isolated  points,  that  is,  that  they  do  not  form  a 
continuous  line,  however  short,  and  that  they  do  not  constitute  a  continuous 
area,  however  small,  in  the  plane.  Since  their  number  is  unlimited  and 
their  distance  from  one  another  is  finite,  there  must  be  at  least  one  point  in 
the  plane  (it  may  be  at  ^  =  oo  )  where  there  is  an  infinite  aggregate  of  such 
points.  But  no  special  note  need  be  taken  of  this  fact,  for  the  character  of  an 
essential  singularity  has  not  yet  entered  into  question ;  the  essential  singu- 
larity at  such  a  point  would  merely  be  of  a  nature  different  from  the  essential 
singularity  at  some  other  point. 

We  take,  therefore,  an  infinite  series  of  quantities  Oj,  a,,  a^,...  arranged  in 
order  of  increasing  moduli,  and  such  that  no  two  are  the  same :  and  so  we 
have  infinity  as  the  limit  of  a„  when  d  =  oo . 

Let  there  be  an  associated  series  of  uniform  functions  of  z  such  that 

for  all  values  of  i,  the  function  Gi  { ] ,  vanishing  with — ,  hsis  ctj  as  its 

U  — tEi/  s  —  ai 

'  The  results  in  the  present  chapter  are  founded,  except  where  other  particular  referenoaa  aro 
given,  upon  the  researches  of  Mittag-Lefflor  and  Weieretrass,  The  most  important  iuveatigationa 
of  Mittag-Leffler  ace  contained  in  a  series  of  short  notes,  constituting  the  memoir  '■  Sur  la  thSorie 
des  fonetions  nniformes  d'une  variable,"  Canutes  Mendus,  t.  xoiv,  (1S82),  pp.  414,  511,  713,  781, 
938, 1040,  1106,  1163,  t.  icv,  (1332),  p.  835 ;  and  in  a  memoir  "  Snr  la  reprfisentatiou  analjtique 
des  fonetions  monogSnes  uniformes,"  Acta  Math.,  i.  iy,  (1884),  pp.  1—79.  The  inTestigations  of 
Weicrstraaa  referred  to  are  contained  in  his  two  memoirs  "  Deber  einen  funotionentheorefiaohen 
Satz  dee  Herm  G.  Mittag-Leffler,"  (1880),  and  '•  Znr  Fnnotionenlehre,"  (1880),  both  included  in 
the  volume  AbJiandlungen  au>  der  Functiimenlehre,  pp.  53— 6G,  67—101,  102—104.  A  memoir  by 
Hermite  "  Snr  qnelques  points  de  la  thfiorie  des  fonetions,"  Ada  Sue.  Fenn.,  t.  xii,  pp.  67 — 94, 
Crelle,  t.  sci,  (1881),  pp.  54—78  maj  be  consulted  with  great  advantage. 
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solo  singularity ;  the  singularity  is  essential  or  accidental  according  as 
Gi  is  transcendental  or  algebraical.  These  functions  can  be  constructed 
by  theorems  already  proved.  Then  we  have  the  theorem,  due  to  Mifcfcag- 
LeflSer: — /(  is  always  possible  to  construct  a  tmiform  analytical  function  F(z), 
having  no  singularities  other  than  a„  a^,  da,  ...  and  suoh  that  for  each  deter- 
minate value  of  V,  the  difference  F  (z)  —  0^  ( j  is  finite  for  z^a^  and 

therefore,  in  the  vicinity  ofa^,  is  eiepressible  in  the  form  P  (s  —  a^). 

73.     To  prove  Mittag-Leffler's  theorem,  we  first  form  subsidiary  functions 

F„(s),  derived  from  the  functions  0  as  follows.     The  function  Gy{ 1 

^  '  \z  —  aj 

converges  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  the  point  (i„;  hence  within  a 
circle  \z\  <  \aj\  it  is  a  monogenic  analytic  function  of  z,  and  can  therefore  be 
expanded  in  a  series  of  positive  powers  of  z  which  converges  uniformly 
within  the  circle,  say 

G,  (^-  )  =  5  "--a", 

for  values  of  z  such  that  |2|<|((„|.  If  a„  be  zero,  there  is  evidently  no 
expansion. 

Let  e  be  a  positive  quantity  less  than  1.,  and  let  ci,  e^,  eg,  ...  be  arbitrarily 
chosen  positive  decreasing  quantities,  subject  to  the  single  condition  that  Se 
is  a  converging  series,  say  of  sum  A  r  and  let  «„  be  a  positive  quantity  inter- 
mediate between  1  and  e.     Let  jr  be  the  greatest  value  of    (?„f 1    for 

points  on  or  within  the  circumference  |  a  |  =  6o  |  tt^  |;  then,  because  the  series 
2  v^i^  is  a  converging  series,  we  have,  by  §  29, 

Hence,  with  vahics  of  z  satisfying  the  condition  \z\  ^  e  |ft^|,  we  have,  for 
any  value  of  m, 

since  e  <  £„.     Take  the  smallest  integral  value  of  m  such  that 
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it  will  be  finite  and  may  be  denoted  by  m^:  and  thus  we  have 

for  values  oi z  satisfying  the  condition  |s|^e|(ip|. 

We  now  construct  a  subsidiary  function  Fy  {z)  such  that,  for  all  values  of  z, 

F,  (z)  =  0^  {—-  )  -  '"t  K^a" ; 

then  for  values  of  l^],  which  are  ^  e\a^\, 

Moreover,  the  function     2    Vf^.z"-  is  finite  for  all  finite  values  of  s  so  that,  if  wc 

*.(.)=.-...o.(^-L_)-Vj^, 

then  ip^{z)  is  zero  at  infinity,  because,  when  2=  co ,  G^l )  is  finite  by 

hypothesis.     Evidently  <py(s)  is  infinite  only  at  s  =  a^,  and  its  singidarity  is 
of  the  same  kind  as  that  of  G^  I 1 . 

74.     Now  let  c  be  any  point  in  the  plane,  which  ia  not  one  of  the  points 
a,,  ([j,  a,,  ...;  it  is  possible  to  choose  a  positive  quantity  p  such  that  no  one 
of  the  points  a  ia  included  within  the  circle 
l^-c|  =  p. 

Let  «.„  be  the  singularity,  which  is  the  point  nearest  to  the  origin  satisfy- 
ing the  condition  |a^|>jc]4-/>;  then,  for  points  within  or  on  the  circle,  wc 
have 


when  s  has  the  values  v,  v  +  l,  ii  +  2, Introducing  tho  subsidiary  functions 

Fy  («),  we  have,  for  such  values  of  s, 

l^,W|<.., 

and  therefore  I  S  ^,(2)I<  1  \F,(i!)\ 

a  finite  quantity.     It  tliorefore  follows  that  the  seiies   2  F,  {z)  converges  uni- 
formly and  unconditionally  for  all  values  of  E  which  satisly  the  condition 
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\z-c\t.p.  Moreover,  all  the  functions  F,{z),  F^{z),  ...,  Fr-A^)  are  finite  for 
such  values  of  z,  because  their  singularities  lie  without  the  circle  '\z  —  c\—p; 
and  therefore  the  aeries 

converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  for  all  points  z  within  or  on  tho 
circle  \z  —  c\  =  p,  where  p  is  chosen  so  that  tho  circle  encloses  none  of  the 
points  a. 

The  function^  represented  by  the  series,  can  therefore  he  expanded  in  the 
form  P  (z  —  c),  in  the  domain  of  the  point  c. 

If  dm  denote  any  one  of  the  points  Oi,  da,  ....  and  we  take  p'  so  small  that 
all  the  points,  other  than  a^,  lie  without  the  circle 

then,  since  F„  {z)  is  the  only  one  of  the  functions  F  which  has  a  singularity 
at  a„i,  the  series 

converges  regularly  in  the  vicinity  of  a,  and  therefore  it  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form  P{z  —  a^.     Hence 

i  Fr{z)^F^{z)^-P{z~a^) 

the  difference  of  F^  and  Q^  being  absorbed  into  the  series  P  to  make  Pi-     It 

thus  appears  that  the  series  2  Fr  {z)  is  a  function  which  has  infinities  only 

at  the  points  tt,,  a^,  ,..,  and  is  such  that 

S  F,{z)-gJ-^] 
r=i         '  \z-aj 

can  be  expressed  in  the  vicinity  of  a„  in  the  form  P  {z  —  ai„).    Hence  S  Fy  {s) 

is  a  function  of  the  required  kind. 

75.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  function  is  by  no  means  Toniquo.  As 
the  positive  quantities  e  wore  subjected  to  merely  the  single  condition  that 
they  form  a  converging  series,  there  is  the  possibility  of  wide  variation  in 
their  choice:  and  a  difference  of  choice  might  easily  lead  to  a  difference 
in  tho  ultimate  expression  of  the  function. 

This  latitude  of  ultimate  expression  is  not,  however,  entirely  unlimited. 
For,  suppose  there  are  two  functions  F{z)  and  F  {z),  enjoying  all  the  assigned 
properties.    Then  as  any  point  c,  other  than  a,,  a^, ...,  is  an  ordinary  point  for 
both  F  (s)  and  F  {£),  it  is  an  ordinary  point  for  their  difference  i  and  so 
F{z)-F{z)  =  P{z-c) 

8—2 
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for  points  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  c.  The  points  a  arc,  however, 
singularities  for  ea,ch  of  the  functions :  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a  point  (t; 
we  have 

^W  =  e<(j^{)+J°(2-«.). 

since  the  functions  are  of  the  required  form :  hence 

or  the  point  ctj  is  an  ordinary  point  for  the  difference  of  the  functions,  Hence 
every  finite  point  in  the  plane,  whether  an  ordinary  point  or  a  singularity 
for  ea«h  of  the  functions,  is  an  ordinary  point  for  the  difference  of  the 
functions :  and  therefore  that  difference  is  a  uniform  integral  function  of  s. 
It  thus  appears  that,  if  F  (s)  he  a  fitnction  with  the  required  properties,  then 
every  other  JuncHon  with  those  properties  is  of  the  form 

-fW  +  ew, 

where   G  (s)   is  a  uniform  integral  function   of  z  eitlisr   transcendental   or 


The  converse  of  this  theorem  is  also  true. 

Moreover,  the  function  Q{i)  can  always  bo  expressed  in  a  form  2  gXe),  if 

it  be  desirable  to  do  so :  and  therefore  it  follows  that  any  function  with  the 
assigned  characteristics  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

_l  (Jf.W  +  j.W). 

76.  The  following  applications,  due  to  Weierstrass,  can  be  made  so  as  to 
give  a  new  expression  for  functions,  already  considered  in  Chapter  VI.,  having 
3  =  CO  as  their  sole  essential  singularity  and  an  unlimited  number  of  poles  at 
points  ai,  a^, 

If  the  pole  at  O;  be  of  multiplicity  m^,  then  {z  —  ai)™'f{z)  is  regular  at 
the  point  oi  and  can  therefore  be  expressed  in  the  form 

i  c^{z-aiY. 

Hence,  if  we  take  f(z)=   %   ^^(^z  —  Oi)'™-''''^, 

wehave  f{^)=fi(z}  +  F(s~ai). 

Now  deduce  from  fi{z)  a  function  Fi(z)  as  in  §  73,  and  let  this  deduction  be 

effected  for  each  of  the  fiinctions /;  (3).     Then  we  know  that 

is  a  uniform  function  of  s  having  the  points  a,,  a^,  ...  for  poles  in  the  proper 
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multipKcity  and  no  essential  singularity  except  ^  =  oo ,     The  most  general 
form  of  the  function  therefore  is 

Hence  any  uniform  analytical  function  which  has  no  essential  singularity 
except  at  infinity  can  he  expressed  as  a  sum  of  functions  each  of  which  has  only 
one  singularity  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane.     The  form  of  F^  (e)  is 

/,W-G,W, 
where /^(£)  is  infinite  at  «=((,•  and  Gr{s)  is   a   properly  chosen   integral 
function. 

We  pass  to  the  case  of  a  function  having  a  single  essential  singularity  at 
c  and  at  no  other  point  and  any  number  of  accidental  singularities,  by  taking 

/=— — -  as  in  §  63,  Cor. II.:  and  so  we  obtain  the  theorem; 

Any  vmform,  functicm  which  has  only  one  essential  singularity,  which  is 
at  0,  can  be  eaypressed  as  a  sum  of  uniform  functions  each  of  which  has  only 
one  singularity  different  from  c. 

Evidently  the  typical  summative  function  F^  (^)  for  the  present  ease  is  of 
the  form 

77.  The  results,  which  have  been  obtained  for  functions  possessed  of 
an  infinitude  of  singularities,  are  valid  on  the  supposition,  stated  in  |  72, 
that  the  limit  of  a^  with  indefinite  increase  of  v  is  infinite ;  the  series 
Oi,  Kj,  ...  tends  to  one  definite  limiting  point  which  is  3  =  co  and,  by  the 
substitution  i^  (s  —  c)  =  1,  can  be  made  any  point  c  in  the  finite  part  of  the 
plane. 

Such  a  series,  however,  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  one  definite  limiting 
point:  it  may,  for  instance,  tend  to  condensation  on  a  curve,  though  the 
condensation  does  not  imply  that  all  points  of  the  continuous  arc  of  the  curve 
must  be  included  in  the  series.  We  shall  not  enter  into  the  discussion 
of  the  most  general  case,  but  shall  consider  that  case  in  which  the  series  of 
moduli  |(ij|,  Ictaj, ...  tends  to  one  definite  limiting  value  so  that,  with  in- 
definite increase  of  v,  the  limit  of  |a.„|  is  finite  and  equal  to  R;  the  points 
Oi,  dj,  ...  tend  to  condense  on  the  circle  l^]  =  R. 

for  i=0,  1, ...,  n,  and  'it=J,  2,  ...  ad  inf.;  and  another*  by 

whore  c  is  a  positive  proper  fraction. 

*  The  first  of  these  examplea  is  given  by  Mittajj-Leffler,  Acta  3Iutli..  t.  iv,  p.  11 ;  the  second 
was  stated  to  me  by  Mr  Burueide. 
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With  each  point  a,^  we  associate  the  point  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle,  say  b^,  to  which  a^  is  nearest :  let 

Iom  -  K\  =  Pm, 
so  that  f>,n  approaches  the  limit  zero  with  indefinite  increase  of  m.  There 
cannot  be  an  infinitude  of  points  Op,  such  that  pp  >  &,  any  assigned  positive 
quantity ;  for  then  either  there  would  bo  an  infinitude  of  points  a  within  or 
on  the  circle  \z\~It  —  0,  or  there  would  be  an  infinitude  of  points  a  within 
or  on  the  circle  |£'|  =  JJ  +  0,  both  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  hypothesis 
that,  with  indefinite  increase  of  v,  the  limit  of  |ff„|  is  R.  Hence  it  follows 
that  a  finite  integer  n  exists  for  every  assigned  positive  quantity  ©,  such  that 

when  m^n. 

Then  the  theorem,  which  corresponds  to  Mittag-Leffler's  as  stated  in  §  72 
and  which  also  is  due  to  him,  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  always  possible  to  const-met  a  uniform  analytical  fmwiion  of  z  which 
eodsts  over  the  whole  plane,  except  at  the  points  a  and  b,  and  which,  in  the 
itnimdiate  vicinity  of  each  one  of  the  singularities  a,  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

where  the  functions  Gi  are  assigned  functions,  vanishing  with  —— —  and  finite 
euerywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  tlte  single  points  ot  with  which  they  are 
respectively  associated. 

In  establishing  this  theorem,  we  shall  need  a  positive  quantity  e  less  than 
unity  and  a  converging  series  e,,  e^,  e,,  ...  of  positive  quantities,  all  less  than 
unity. 

Let  the  expression  of  the  function  G„  be 


^(^-«.)'^(^~a,)- 


Then,  since  «-o,.=  (z-i.) 


-W 


the  function  G„  Ciin  he  expressed*  in  the  form 


for 

values 

of  a  such  that 

\z~k\ 

<e; 

and 

the 

!  coefficients  A  are 

given  by  the  equatioiis 

^»,.  =  , 

J, 

(,1-1)! 
(„-r)!(r-l) 

T 

Till 

e  justiflcation  of  this  si 

,.l.nai,l  I.  l< 

)  be  found  in  the 

propositi 
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Now,  because  (?„  is  finite  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  a^,  the  series 

l»,.,.l,KJ  ,IM, 
1^  +  17+17  +  - 

has  a  finite  value,  say  g,  for  any  non-zero  value  of  the  positive  quantity  |^„ ; 
then 


Hence 


,  K-S.|'(^-r))(r^l)l 


„,»K-6.1' (/»->■)!  ('-1)1 

Introducing  a  positive  quantity  a  such  that 
(H-")«<1, 
we  choose  ^„  so  that  |^„  <  alcsij  -  &„| ; 

and  then  \An,^\<goi(l  +a)"-~K 

Because  (1  +a)e  is  less  than  unity,  a  quantity  0  exists  such  that 

(1  +  a)  e  <  ^  <  1. 
Then  for  values  of  z  determined  by  the  condition  j  -  "^  ,  "  |  <  e,  we  have 

Let  the  integei'  5%  be  chosen  so  that 

l  +  «  1-iJ^^"' 
it  will  be  a  finite  integer,  because  ^<  1.     Then 

We  now  construct,  as  in  §  73,  a  subsidiary  function  Fni^:),  defining  it  by 
the  equation 

so  that  for  points  s  determined  by  the  condition  -^ — i-^  <  e,  we  have 
A  function  with  the  required  properties  is 
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To  prove  it,  let  c  be  any  point  in  the  plane  distinct  from  any  of  the  points 
a  and  b ;  we  can  always  find  a  value  of  p  such  that  the  circle 

\.-c\  =  p 
contains  none  of  the  points  a  and  h.     Lot  I  he  the  shortest  distance  between 
this  circle  and  the  circle  of  radius  R,  on  which  all  the  points  b  lie ;  then  for 
all  points  e  within  or  on  the  circle  \z  —  o\=^p  we  have 

Is-b^l'S^l 
Now  we  have  seen  that,  for  any  assigned  positive  quantity  ©,  there  is  a 
finite  integer  n  such  that 

\a„-b^\<® 
when  rrt^n.    Taking  @  =  el,  we  have 

I  dm  —  b,a  I 

when  m'^n,n  being  the  finite  integer  associated  with  the  positive  quantity  el. 
It  therefore  follows  that,  for  points  z  within  or  on  the  circle  \z  —  c\  =  p, 

when  m  is  not  less  than  the  finite  integer  n.     Hence 

Jjj?.wi<..+.„+.„+.... 

a  finite  quantity  because  e,,  e^,  ...  is  a  converging  series ;  and  therefoi'c 

is  a  converging  series.     Each  of  the  functions  Fi{e),  -fsC^),  ■■■>  ^»-i(-^)  is 
finite  when  \z  —  c\^p;   and  therefore 

is  a  series  which  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  for  all  values  of  s 
included  in  the  region 

\z-c\^p. 
Hence  the  function  represented  by  the  series  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 
P{z  —  c)  for  all  such  values  of  2.     The  function  therefore  exists  over  the 
whole  plane  except  at  the  points  a  and  6. 

It  may  be  proved,  exactly  as  in  §  74,  that,  for  points  z  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  a  singularity  a™, 

The  theorem  is  thus  completely  established. 

The  function  thus  obtained  is  not  unique,  for  a  wide  variation  of  choice  of 
the  converging  series  ei  +  cj  +  . . .  is  possible.     But,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
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corresponding  case  in  §  75,  it  is  proved  that,  if  F{z)  be  a  fumction  with  the 
reqvired  properties,  every  other  function  with  those  properties  is  of  the  form 

where  0  {£)  behaves  regularly  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  every  point  in  the 
plane  except  the  points  b. 

78.  The  theorem  just  given  regards  the  function  in  the  light  of  an 
infinite  converging  aeries  of  functions  of  the  vajiable :  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  corresponding  theorem  holds  when  the  fuuction  is  expiessed  as  an 
infinite  converging  product.  With  the  same  seiies  of  singulaiitiea  as  m 
§  77,  when  the  limit  of  lo^l  with  mdtfinite  uicieise  of  j  is  finite  and 
equal  to  R,  the  theorem*  is:— 

It  is  always  possible  to  constiur-t  a  •unifoitn  analytical  Junction  which 
behaves  regularly  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  the  points  o  and  b  and 
which  in  the  vicinity  of  any  one  of  ike  points  a„  can  be  expressed  in  tlie 
form 

where  the  numbers  n^,  n^,  ...  are  any  assigned  integers. 

The  proof  is  similar  in  details  to  proofs  of  other  propositions  and  it  will 
therefore  be  given  only  in  outline.     We  have 


provided      ''___,''  <  e,  the  notation  being  the  same  as  in  §  77.     Hence,  for 
such  values  of  s, 


by  ^„  («),  we  have  E„{z)=e      '^^"'^ 

Hence,  if  F{z)  denote  the  infinite  product 

L  -cr  \  "'^   '     l'=»^+i /i  \  s  -  a..  /  I 

we  have  Jb  {z)  —  e  ; 

and  F{z)  is  a  determinate  function  provided  the  double  series  in  the  index  o 

the  exponential  converge. 

•  Mitts^-Leffler,  Acta  Math.,  t.  iy,  p.  33 ;  it  may  be  compai'od  with  WoierEtmsa's  theorem  ii 
§67. 
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Because  «„  is  a  finite  integer  and  because 

is  a  converging  aeries,  it  is  possible  to  choose  an  integer  m„  so  that 

where  -r),  is  any  assigned  positive  quantity.  We  take  a  converging  series  of 
positive  quantities  ij, :  and  then  the  moduli  of  the  terms  in  the  double  series 
form  a  converging  series.  The  double  series  itself  therefore  converges 
uniformly  and  unconditionally;  and  then  the  infinite  product  F{z)  converges 
uniformly  and  unconditionally  for  points  z  such  that 

As  in  5  77,  let  c  be  any  point  in  the  plane,  distinct  from  any  of  the 
points  a  and  b.  We  take  a  finite  value  of  p  such  that  the  eircle  \z  —  c\~p 
contains  none  of  the  points  a  and  b ;  and  then,  for  all  points  within  or  on  this 
circle, 

I  «TO  -  i'm  I 

when  'fii  >  11,  n  being  the  finite  integer  associated  with  the  positive  quantity 
el.     The  product 

is  therefore  finite,  for  its  modulus  is  less  than 


the  product  11  E^  {z) 

is  finite,  because  the  circle  ]s  —  c]  =  p  contains  none  of  the  points  a  and  6 ; 
and  therefore  the  function  F{z)  is  finite  for  all  points  within  or  on  the  circle. 
Hence  in  the  vicinity  of  c,  the  function  can  be  expanded  in  the  form  P{z  —  c); 
and  therefore  the  function  exists  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  the  points 
a  and  b. 

The  infinite  product  converges ;  it  can  be  zero  only  at  points  which  make 
one  of  the  factors  zero  and,  from  the  form  of  the  factors,  this  can  take  place 
only  at  the  points  a,  with  positive  integers  n^  In  the  vicinity  of  a^  all 
the  fectors  of  F{p)  except  E^(£)  are  regular;  hence  F{s)jF,{z)  can  be 
expressed  as  a  function  of  ^  — a„  in  the  vicinity.  But  the  function  has  no 
zeros  there,  and  therefore  the  form  of  the  function  is 
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Hence  io  the  vicinity  of  rt^,  wc  have 

=  (2  ~  a^Y"  e'' '■"'^•■1 , 
on  combining  with  Pi  (s  —  a,)  the  exponential  index  in  E^  (z).     This  is  the 
required  property. 

Other  general  theorems  will  be  found  in  Mittag-LefBer's  memoir  just 
quoted. 

79.  The  investigations  in  §|  72—75  have  led  to  the  construction  of  a 
function  with  assigned  properties.  It  is  important  to  Ije  able  to  change,  into 
the  chosen  form,  the  expression  of  a  given  function,  having  an  infinite  series 
of  singularities  tending  to  a  definite  limiting  point,  say  to  a  =  x .  It  is 
necessary  for  this  purpose  to  determine  (i)  the  functions  Fr  {s)  so  that  the 
series    S  Fr  (z)  may  converge  uniformly  and  (ii)  the  function  G  (s). 

Let  "5  (e)  be  the  given  function,  and  let  5"  be  a  simple  contour  embracing 

the  origin  and  /j.  of  the  singularities,  viz.,  a^, ,  a^:   then,  if  t  be  any 

point,  we  have 

where  1      implies  an  integral  taken  round  a  very  small  circle  centre  a. 

If  the  origin  be  one  of  the  points  a^,  a,, ,  then  the  first  term  will  be 

included  in  the  summation. 

Assuming  that  2  is  neither  the  origin  nor  any  one  of  the  points  a,,  ...,  a^, 
we  have 


rtnisf 


J -2m  ■6(2), 


_    ,'     [-,;—  $(i)-| 

(o>-l)l|(ii»-'t-2j,., 

,.     rd-^i<Ht)    t<s,(t)      )-] 

{m-iy.ldt^'\   z    *     if  ]\t.. 


■  -  [I"  (0)  +  ^  <!■■  (0)  + . , .  +  •  J  *^"^  f  ]  -  -  e  w, 
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unless  2  =  0  be  a  singularity  and  then  there  will  be  no  term  G  (e).     Similarly, 
it  can  be  shewn  that 

_    If....  *(£)«,» 
iml       t-Atl 

is  equal  to  G,  (j^)  -  "s  •".  (£]  =  f,  W. 

where  c.(^_)  =_    1     f""*(«)^, 

\s  -  a  J         2Trt  J       t-  z 
and  the  subtractive  sum  of  m  terms  is  the  sum  of  the  first  m  terms  in  the 
development  of  Gy  in  ascending  powers  of  z.     Hence 

If,  for  an  infinitely  large  contour,  m  can  be  chosen  so  that  the  integral 

diminishes  indefinitely  with  increasing  contours  enclosing  successive  singu- 
larities, then 

The  integer  m  may  bo  called  the  critical  integer. 
If  the  origin  be  a  singularity,  we  take 

and  there  is  then  no  tenn  G  (s) :  hence,  including  the  oiigin  in  the  summa- 
tion, wo  then  have 

so  that  if,  for  this  case  also,  there  be  some  finite  value  of  m  which  makes 
the  integral  vanish,  then 

9{i)-iF.(z). 

Other  expressions  can  be  obtained  by  choosing  for  m  a  value  greater  than 
the  critical  integer;  but  it  is  usually  most  advantageous  to  take  m  equal  to 
its  least  lawful  value. 

Ex.  1.    The  singularitiea  of  the  itmction  jrcotira  are  given  by  s—\,  for  all  integer 
values  of  X  from  —  oo  to  +  oo  including  zero,  ao  that  the  origin  is  a  singularity. 
The  integral  to  he  considered  is 


,      I     m  TTOotnt  f^y,^ 


We  take  the  contour  to  be  a  circle  of  very  large  radius  B  chosen  so  that  the  circumference 
does  not  pass  iufiuitesimally  near  any  one  of  the  singidarities  of  ?r  cot  irt  at  infinity ;  this 
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is,  of  course,  possible  because  there  is  a  finite  distance  between  any  two  of  them.  Then, 
round  the  circumference  so  taken,  ir  cot  jr(  is  never  infinite ;  hence  ita  modulus  is  never 
greater  than  some  finite  quantity  M. 

Let  t=Ite^^,  so  that  -  =id0;  then 

/=g-  I  "irootjriT^   (jj         d6, 

and  therefore  \J\^M  ,-^-^.  I—         , 

for  some  point  (  on  the  circle.  Now,  as  the  circle  is  very  large,  we  have  \t-z\  infinite: 
hence  ]^|  can  be  made  zero  merely  by  taking  m.  unity. 

Thns,  for  the  function  7rcot«,  the  critical  integer  is  unity. 

Hence  from  the  general  theorem  we  have  the  aquation 


1    „   Tit  cot  'ni  z  ,^ 
Ijrt       J      t-Z      t 


'2.71% 

the  summation  extending  to  all  the  points  X  for  integer  values  of  X=  - 
each  integral  being  taken  round  a  small  circle  centre  X. 

Now  if,  m  „-  .  I      — ;  dt, 

'  %n}  t-z     i     ' 

we  take  t=\-k-i,  we  have 


where  P{()=()  when  f=0;  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  integral  is 
7« 


n}   X-2+f 


2T,i}   X-2+C  X+f    ■ 

=x  r_a±fP(0K  ^ 

1  the  limit  when  \(\  in  iufinitesimal,  this  integral 


and  therefore  F^{z)  =  ~^  +  ^, 

if  \  be  not  aero. 

And  for  the  zero  of  X,  the  value  of  the  integral  is 

-  -  [(^^  {1 +f^  (0>  +  ^j  i-p  (t) + cp'  (f))]j^^ 
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)  lliat  F^{z)  is  -.     In  fact,  in  tho  notation  of  §  72,  we  have 


'•©4 


and  the  espanision  of  G^  needs  to  bo  carried  only  to  ono  toj'm. 

We  thus  havo  jrcot5rJ  =  -4-     2'     (~~\ +j)' 

the  summation  not  inchiding  the  zero  value  of  X. 

Es:.  2.     Obtairi,  .ah  initio,  the  relation 

sin=-.=  ,=l^(.-X^^- 
Eu,  3.     Sliew  that,  if 

-<"^('-G')")  {-(!')} {-(..«)■)■ 

(Gyldi^n,  Mittag-LefHer.) 
£x.  4.     Obtain  an  expression,  in  the  form,  of  a  sum,  for 

where  q{z)  denotes  (1 -s)  (l -g' ^i -g' ^1  -^^^ . 

80.  The  results  obtained  in  the  present  chapter  relating  to  functions 
which  have  an  unlimited  number  of  singularities,  whether  distributed  over 
the  whole  plane  or  distributed  over  only  a  finite  portion  of  it,  shew  that 
analytical  functions  can  be  represented,  not  merely  as  infinite  converging 
series  of  powers  of  the  variable,  but  also  as  infinite  converging  series  of 
functions  of  the  variable.  The  properties  of  functions  when  represented  by 
series  of  powers  of  the  variable  depended  in  their  proof  on  the  condition  that 
the  series  proceeded  in  powers;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  at  least  to 
revise  those  properties  in  the  case  of  functions  when  represented  as  scries 
of  functions  of  the  variable. 

Let  there  be  a  series  of  uniform  functions  f-^  {z),  f^  (s),  . . . ;  then  the 
aggregate  of  values  of  s,  for  which  the  series 

has  a  finite  value,  is  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  series.      If  a  positive 
quantity  p  can  be  determined  such  that,  for  all  points  z  within  the  circle 
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the  scries  2  fiip)  conveigcs  uniformly  and  uncoiiditionally*,  the  series  is 
said  to  converge  in  bhe  vicinity  of  a  If  i?  br  the  ;;ieatest  valuo  of  p  for 
which  this  holds,  then  the  area  within  the  cuck 

\z-a\  =  R 
is  called  the  domain  of  a;  and  the  series  converges  uniformly  and  uncon- 
ditionally in  the  vicinity  of  any  point  in  the  domain  of  a. 

It  will  be  proved  in  §  82  that  the  function  can  be  represented  by  power- 
series,  each  such  series  being  equivalent  to  the  function  within  the  domain  of 
some  one  point.  In  order  to  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  power-series,  it  is 
necessary  to  distribute  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  function  into  domains 
of  points  where  it  has  a  uniform,  finite  value.  We  therefore  form  the  domain 
of  a  point  h  in  the  domain  of  a  from  a  knowledge  of  the  singularities  of  the 
function,  then  the  domain  of  a  point  c  in  the  domain  of  h,  and  so  on ;  the 
aggregate  of  these  domains  is  a  continuous  part  of  the  plane  which  has 
isolated  points  and  which  has  one  or  several  lines  for  its  boundaiies.  Let 
this  part  be  denoted  by  A^. 

For  most  of  the  functions,  which  have  already  been  considered,  the  region 
Ai,  thus  obtained,  is  the  complete  region  of  continuity.  But  examples  will 
be  adduced  almost  immediately  to  shew  that  A^  does  not  necessarily  include 
all  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  series  under  consideration.  Let  a'  be  a 
point  not  in  A^  within  whose  vicinity  the  function  has  a  uniform,  finite 
value ;  then  a  second  portion  A^  can  be  separated  from  the  whole  plane,  by 
proceeding  from  a'  as  before  from  a.  The  limits  of  A-^  and  A^  may  be  wholly 
or  partially  the  same,  or  may  be  independent  of  one  another :  but  no  point 
within  either  can  belong  to  the  other.  If  there  be  points  in  the  region  of  con- 
tinuity which  belong  to  neither  j4,  nor  A^,  then  there  must  be  at  least  another 
part  of  the  plane  A^  with  properties  similar  to  A-t  and  A^.  And  so  on.  The 
series  2  fi{£)  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  in  the  vicinity  of 
every  point  in  each  of  the  separate  portions  of  its  region  of  continuity. 

It  was  proved  that  a  function  represented  by  a  series  of  powers  has  a 
definite  finite  derivative  at  every  point  lying  actually  within  the  circle 
of  convergence  of  the  aeries,  hut  that  this  result  cannot  he  affirmed  for  a 
point  on  the  boundary  of  the  circle  of  convergence  even  though  the  value  of 
the  series  itself  should  be  finite  at  the  point,  an  illustration  being  provided 
by  the  hypergeometric  series  at  a  point  on  the  circumference  ot  its  circle  of 

"  In  oojmeotion  with  most  of  the  inveEtigationB  in  tlie  remainder  of  this  ohapter,  Weieisfiasi'a 
memoic  ■'  Ziir  Fimctioaenlelire  "  already  quoted  [p.  113,  note)  should  be  consulted 

It  may  be  convenient  to  give  liere  WeierBtrase'a  clefinition  (i.e.,  p.  70)  of  uniform,  uncirndtttonal 
eonverffetiee,  A  aeries  S/„  converges  uniformlj',  if  anintegorm  oan  be  determined  so  that  S  /„ 
oan  be  made  lees  than  any  arbitrary  positive  quantity,  however  small ;  and  it  converges  uncon- 
ditionally, if  the  nniform  conyergence  of  the  aeries  be  independent  of  any  special  arrangement 
of  order  or  combination  of  the  terms. 
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convergence.  It  will  appear  that  a  function  represented  by  a  series  of 
functions  has  a  definite  finite  derivative  at  every  point  lying  actually  within 
its  region  of  continuity,  but  that  the  result  cannot  be  affirmed  for  a  point 
on  the  boundary;  and  an  example  will  be  given  (§  83)  in  which  the  derivative 
is  indefinite. 

Again,  it  has  been  seen  that  a  function,  initially  defined  by  a  given  power- 
series,  is,  in  most  cases,  represented  by  different  analytical  expressions  in 
different  parts  of  the  plane,  each  of  the  elements  being  a  valid  expression  of 
the  function  within  a  certain  region.  The  questions  arise  whether  a  given 
analytical  expression,  either  a  series  of  powers  or  a  series  of  functions; 
(i)  can  represent  different  functions  in  the  same  continuous  part  of  its  region 
of  continuity,  (ii)  can  represent  different  functions  in  distinct  (that  is,  non- 
continuous)  parts  of  its  region  of  continuity. 

81.     Consider  first  a  function  defined  bv  a  given  series  of  powers. 

Let  there  be  a  region  A'  in  the  plme  ind  let  the  region  of  contimiity  of 
the  function,  say  (/(^),  have  parts  commm  with  A'.  Then  if  a„  be  any  point 
in  one  of  these  common  parts,  we  can  express  g  (z)  in  the  form  P  {z  —  a^  in 
the  domain  of  a„. 

As  already  explained,  the  funition  can  be  continued  from  the  domain  of 
a„  by  a  series  of  elements,  so  that  the  whole  i  gion  of  continuity  is  gradually 
covered  by  domains  of  successive  points ,  to  find  the  value  in  the  domain  of 
any  point  a,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  any  one  element,  say,  the  element  in  the 
domain  of  a^.    The  function  is  the  same  through  its  region  of  continuity. 

Two  distinct  cases  may  occur  in  the  continuations. 

First,  it  may  happen  that  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  function  g  (s) 
extends  beyond  A'.  Then  we  can  obtain  elements  for  points  outside  A', 
their  aggregate  being  a  uniform  analytical  function.  The  aggregate  of 
elements  then  represents  within  A'  a  single  analytical  function :  but  as  that 
function  has  elements  for  points  without  A',  the  aggregate  within  A'  does 
not  completely  represent  the  function.     Hence 

If  a  function  he  defined  within  a  continuous  region,  of  a  plame  hy  an 
aggregate  of  eleTnmts  in  the  form  of  ■power-series,  which  are  continuaMons  of 
one  another,  the  aggregate  represents  in  that  part  of  the  plane  one  (and  only 
one)  amalytical  fimcbitm :  hut  if  the  pow&r-series  can  he  coniinued  heyond  the 
houndary  of  the  region,  the  aggregate  of  elements  within  the  region  is  not  the 
complete  repreaentaUon  of  the  analytical  function. 

This  is  the  more  common  case,  so  that  examples  need  not  be  given. 

Secondly,  it  may  happen  that  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  function  does 
not  extend  beyond  A'  in  any  direction.  There  are  then  no  elements  of  the 
function  for  points  outside  A'  and  the  function  cannot  be  continued  beyond 
the  boundary  of  A'.  The  aggregate  of  elements  is  then  the  complete 
representation  of  the  function  and  therefore : 
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If  a  fimction  be  defined  within  a  continuous  region  of  a  plane  by  an 
aggregate  of  elements  in  the  form  of  power-series,  which  are  continuations  of 
one  a/notker,  and  if  the  ^power-series  cannot  be  continued  across  tJte  boundary  of 
that  region,  the  aggregate  of  elements  in  the  region  is  the  complete  representa- 
tion of  a  single  vmiiform  monogenic  function  which  exists  only  for  values  of  the 
variable  within  the  region. 

The  boundary  of  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  function  is,  in  the  latter 
case,  called  the  natural  limit  of  the  function*,  as  it  is  a  line  beyond  which 
the  function  cannot  be  continued.     Such  a  line  arises  for  the  series 

H-22  +  2i^  +  2ir«+...  , 
in  the  circle  |3|  =  1,  a  remark  due  to  Kronecker;  other  illustrations  occur  in 
connection  with  the  modular  functions,  the  axis  of  real  variables  being  the 
natural  limit,  and  in  connection  with  the  automorphic  functions  (see  Chapter 
XXII.)  when  the  fundamental  circle  is  the  natural  limit.  A  few  examples 
will  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  present  Chapter, 

It  appears  that  Weierstrass  was  the  first  to  announce  the  existence  of  natural  limits 
for  analytic  functions,  Berlin  MontiUher.  (1866),  p.  617;  see  also  Schwarz,  Om.  Werke, 
L  ii,  pp.  240 — 242,  who  adduces  other  illustrations  and  gives  some  references;  Klein  and 
Fricke,  Vorl.  vher  die  Theorie  der  eUiptiadten  Modmlfunctionen,  t.  i,  (1880),  p.  110 ;  Jordan, 
Cotws  d'Analyse,  t.  iii,  pp.  609,  610.  Some  interesting  examples  and  discussions  of 
functions,  which  have  the  axis  of  real  variables  for  a  natural  limit,  are  given  by  Hankel, 
"  Unterauchungen  iiber  die  unendlioh  oft  oscillirenden  wnd  unstetigen  Functioncn," 
Math.  Ann.,  t  xx,  (1870),  pp.  63—113. 

82.     Consider  next  a  series  of  functions  of  the  variable ;  let  it  be 

.i/<W. 

The  region  of  continuity  may  be  supposed  to  consist  of  several  distinct  parts, 
in  the  most  general  case;  let  one  of  them  be  denoted  by  A.  Take  some 
point  in  A,  say  the  origin,  which  is  either  an  ordinary  point  or  an  isolated 
singularity;  and  let  two  concentric  circles  of  radii  R  and  R'  be  drawn  in  A, 
so  that 

j;<|^l=r<fi', 
and  the  space  between  these  circles  lies  within  A.     In  this  space,  each  term 
of  the  series  is  finite  and  the  whole  series  converges  uniformly  and  uncon- 
ditionally. 

Now  let  fi  {z)  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  powers  of  z,  which  series  con- 
verges within  the  space  assigned,  and  in  that  expansion  let  v  be  the  co- 
efficient of  2'';  then  wo  can  prove  that  S  i,,.  is  finite  and  thai  the  series 


mM 


'  Die  natiirUclie  Grenze,  according  to  German  mathematici 
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converges  miiforinly  and  unconditionaUy  within  this  space,  so  that 

.!/'<" =5  {(,!.'')'-}■ 

Because    the    infinite   series   "S.  fi(s)   converges   uniformly  and   imcon- 
i=i 
ditionally,  a  number  n  can  be  chosen  so  that 

|J_y,wj<it. 

where  i  is  an  arbitrary  iinite  quajitity,  ultimately  made  iniinitesimal ;  and 
therefore  also 

where  n'  >n  and  is  infinite  in  the  limit.  Now  since  the  number  of  terms  in 
the  series 

is  not  infinite  before  the  hmit,  we  have 

Bnt  the  original  series  converges  unconditionally,  and  therefoi'C  h  is  not  less 
than  the  greatest  value  of  the  modulus  of  S  fi{z)  for  points  within  the 
region ;  hence,  by  §  29,  we  have 

Moreover,  k  is  not  less  than  the  greatest  value  of  the  modulus  of  2  fi{z) 
in  the  given  region ;  and  so 

i  iJKkr''': 

Now,  by  definition,  k  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  desire  by  choice  of  n ;  hence 
the  series 

is  a  converging  series.     Let  it  be  denoted  by  A,^. 

Let  "S  i^  =  A^',  i  i^^A^"; 

then,  by  the  above  suppositions,  we  can  always  choose  n  so  that 

k  being  any  assignable  small  quantity. 
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"When  two  new  quantities  r-^  and  r^  are  introduced,  as  in  §  28,  satisfying 
the  inequalities 

R<r,<  \z\<r^<2i', 
the  integer  n  can  be  chosen  so  that 

\-A^"\  <  kr,-"  <  fi^-r'^- 

Then 

and  2    \A"^\<k  t     {-]    <k^^, 

80  that  S   |^/>[</c   -^  +  fe-— . 

^=~J  r  —  r^        Ts  —  r 

Hence   the   series     S   ■A.^'z^   can   by  choice  of  n  be  made  to  have   a 

modulus  leas  than  any  finite  quantity ;  and  therefore,  since 

(for  there  is  a  finite  number  of  terms  in  the  coefficients  on  each  side,  the 
expansions  are  converging  series,  and  the  sum  on  the  right-hand  side  is  & 
finite  quantity),  it  follows  that  the  series 

converges  uniformly. 
Finally,  we  have 

i  fiiz)  -  tA^z'^  =  i  /i  (z)  "  SA/s"  -  S^/V 

and  therefore        I  2  fi{z)  -  XA^]  =  1  I  f,,{z)  -  S^/>| 

<  i  |/,(^)H-X|^;v| 


which,  as  k  can  he  diminished  indefinitely,  can  be  made  loss  than  any  finite 
quantity.  Hence  the  series  2  A^zi^  converges  unconditionally,  and  there- 
fore we  have 


provided 
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When  we  take  into  account  all  the  parts  of  the  region  of  continuity 
of  the  series,  constituted  by  the  sum  of  the  functions,  we  have  similar 
expajisions  in  the  form  of  successive  series  of  powers  of  3  —  c,  converging 
uniformly  and  unconditionally  in  the  vicinities  of  the  successive  points  c. 
But,  in  forming  the  domains  of  these  points  c,  the  boundary  of  the  region  of 
continuity  of  the  function  must  not  be  crossed ;  and  a  new  series  of  powers  is 
required  when  the  circle  of  convergence  of  any  one  series  (lying  within  the 
region  of  continuity)  is  crossed. 

It  therefore  appears  that  a  converging  series  of  functions  of  a  variable 
can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  series  of  powers  of  the  variable  which 
converge  within  the  parts  of  the  plane  where  the  series  of  functions 
converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally;  but  the  equivalence  of  the  two 
expressions  is  limited  to  such  parts  of  the  plane  and  cannot  be  extended 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  series  of  functions. 

If  the  region  of  continuity  of  a  series  of  functions  consist  of  several  parts 
of  the  plane,  then  the  series  of  functions  can  in  each  part  be  expressed  in 
the  form  of  a  set  of  converging  series  of  powers :  but  the  sets  of  series  of 
powers  are  not  necessarily  the  same  for  the  different  parts,  and  they  are  not 
necessarily  continuations  of  one  another,  regarded  as  power-series. 

Suppose,  then,  that  the  region  of  continuity  of  a  series  of  functions 

consists   of  several  parts   j4,.  A,, Within   the   part   J.,   let   F  (s)   be 

represented,  as  above,  by  a  set  of  power-series.  At  every  point  within  A^, 
the  values  of  F{z)  and  of  its  derivatives  are  each  definite  and  unique ;  so 
that,  at  every  point  which  lies  in  the  regions  of  convergence  of  two  of  the 
power-series,  the  values  which  the  two  power-series,  as  the  equivalents  of  F{z) 
in  their  respective  regions,  furnish  for  F(i)  and  for  its  derivatives  must  be 
the  same.  Hence  the  various  power-series,  which  are  the  equivalents  o{ F(z) 
in  the  region  Aj^,  are  continuations  of  one  another:  and  they  are  sufficient  to 
determine  a  uniform  monogenic  analytic  function,  say  Fj  (s).  The  functions 
F{z)  and  Fi{z)  are  equivalent  in  the  region  A^;  and  therefore,  by  §  81,  the 
series  of  fwnctions  represents  one  and  the  same  function  for  aJ.l  points  within 
one  continuous  part  of  its  region  of  continuity.  It  may  (and  frequently  does) 
happen  that  the  region  of  continuity  of  the  analytical  function  Fi  {z)  extends 
beyond  Ai\  and  then  Fi{z)  can  be  continued  beyond  the  boundary  of  A^  by 
a  succession  of  elements.  Or  it  may  happen  that  the  region  of  continuity 
of  -Fi  {z)  is  completely  bounded  by  the  boundary  of  A-t ;  and  then  the  function 
cannot  be  continued  across  that  boundary.     In  either  case,  the  equivalence 

of  F-i{z)   and    2  fi{z)  docs  not  extend  beyond  the  boundary  of  A,,  one 
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complete  and  distinct  part  of  the  region  of  continuity  of  2  fi{z)',  and 
therefore,  by  using  the  theorem  proved  in  §  81,  it  follows  that : 

A  series  of  functions  of  a  variable,  which  converges  within  a  continuous  part 
of  the  pkme  of  the  variable  z,  is  either  a  partial  or  a  complete  representation 
of  a  single  imiform,  anal^c  function  of  the  variable  in  that  part  ofiheplane. 

83.  Further,  it  has  just  been  proved  that  the  converging  aeries  of 
functions  can,  in  any  of  the  regions  A,  be  changed  into  an  equivalent 
uniform,  analytic  function,  the  equivalence  being  valid  for  all  points  in 
that  region,  say 

But  for  any  point  within  A,  the  function  ^i  (s)  has  a  uniform  finite  derivative 
{§  21);  and  therefore  also    %    fi(^)  has  a  uniform  finite  derivative.     The 

equivalence  of  the  analytic  function  and  the  series  of  functions  has  not  been 
proved  for  points  on  the  boundary;  even  if  they  are  equivalent  there,  the 
function  F,  (s)  cannot  be  proved  to  have  a  uniform  finite  derivative  at  every 
point  on  the  boundary  of  A,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  affirmed  that  S  f  (2) 
has,  of  necessity,  a  uniform,  finite  derivative  at  points  on  the  boundary  of  A ,  even 
though  the  value  of  2   fiif)  be  uniform  and  finite  at  every  point  on  the 


Ex.  In  illuatration  of  the  inference  just  obtained,  regarding  the  derivative  of  a 
function  at  a  point  on  the  boundary  of  its  region  of  continuity,  conaider  the  series 

where  6  is  a  positive  quantity  lesa  than  unity,  and  a  is  a  pc^itive  quantity  which  will  be 
taken  to  be  an  odd  integer. 

For  points  within  and  on  the  circumference  of  the  circle  J!|  =  l,  the  seriea  converges 
uniformly  and  unconditionally ;  and  for  all  points  without  the  circle  the  series  divet^ee. 
It  thus  defines  a  function  for  points  within  the  circle  and  on  the  circumference,  but  not 
for  points  without  the  circle. 

Moreover  for  points  actually  within  the  circle  the  function  has  a  first  derivative  and 
consequently  has  any  number  of  derivatives.  But  it  oamuot  be  declared  to  have  a 
derivative  for  points  on  the  circle ;  and  it  will  in  fact  now  be  proved  that,  if  a  certain 
condition  be  satisfied,  tho  derivative  for  variations  at  any  point  on  the  circle  is  not  merely 
infinite  but  that  the  sign  of  the  infinite  value  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the  variation, 
so  that  the  function  is  not  monogenic  for  the  circumference +. 

*  It  should  be  remar^ec!  here,  as  at  the  end  of  §  SI,  that  the  result  in  itaelf  does  not  GOntraveno 
Eiemann's  definition  of  a  function,  according  to  which  (g  8)  -r-  muet  hava  the  same  value  what- 
ever be  the  direction  of  the  vaaishiag  quantity  ds ;  at  a  point  on  the  boaniary  of  the  region 
there  are  outward  directions  for  which  dw  is  oot  defined. 

+  The  following  investigation  is  dne  to  Weierstrass,  who  communicated  it  to  Du  Bois-lluymond : 
Bee  CreUe,  t.  \%3is.  (1876),  pp.  29—31. 
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Let  £=/':  then,   as  the  function  converges  unconditionally  for  all  points  along   the 
circle,  wc  taltc 

wliere  fl  is  a  roal  variable.    Hence 

f(6+4>)-f{8)      -  &\.„..(.+^|^     „-ft-. 


assuming  m,  in  the  first  place,  to  be  any  positive  integer.    To  transfonn  the  first  s 
the  right-hand  side,  we  talte 


uid  thorofore  2  (a&)"  ■ 


-ab-V 
if  a6>l.     Hence,  on  this  hypothesis,  we  have 

-.■(.»■  {'■•'"'I'-n-vy;, 

T^  ~    '    t  a"^         J      '  ab-1' 

wheiu  ■)•  is  a  comples  quantity  with  EQodulus<l. 

To  transform  the  second  sum  on  the  right-hand  side,  let  the  integer  nearest  to  a'"  - 
be  a^,  so  that 

for  any  value  of  m:   then  taking 

we  have  ^jr'^J!>-^, 

and  cos  ic  is  not  negative.    We  choose  tbo  quantity  0  so  that 

and  therefore  <!>  =  — ^-  , 

which,  by  taking  jii  sufficiently  laj'ge  (a  is  >  1),  can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please.     Wo 

if  a  be  an  odd  integer,  and 

Ilonce  ■ — —. =  -(-  l)""*  — -^ —  a"\ 

and  therefore         2  6™+»  >. -— l=-(_i)'^^    2  6''(l-|-e""=^). 
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The  leal  part  of  the  series  on  the  right-hand  side  is 

eveiy  term  of  this  is  positive  and  tlierefore,  as  tho  first  term  is  l  +  oi 

>I+C03^ 

>1 
for  cos  a;  is  not  negative;  and  it  is  finite,  for  it  is 
<2  2  t" 
2 

Moreover  ^  <  tt  ~  *  <  gw, 

so  that  —-■    is  positive  and  >-.     Ilenoo 


S  6"'- 


where  i;  is  a  finite  complex  quantity,  the  real  part  of  which  is  positive  and  greater  than 
unity.    We  thus  have 

where  |y'|<l,  and  the  real  part  of  7  is  positive  and  >  1. 
Proceeding  in  the  same  way  and  taking 


where  |7j']<l  and  tho  real  part  of  t;,,  a  finite  complex  quantity,  is  positive  and  greater 
thaw  imity. 

If  now  wo  take  a&  - 1  >  Sir, 


the  real  parts  of 

3^+''«&3I.-y''U. 

and  of 

i^+W^^>  payoff. 

ai'e  both  positive  c 

ind  different  from  aero.     Then,  since 

/(«+*)-/(»)._(_„-(,j,,.i-, 

and 

/(»-.)-/(«).(,„..  „S,..f„ 

m  being  at  present  any  positive  integer,  we  have  the  riglit-hand  sides  essentially  different 

quantities,  because  the  real  part  of  the  first  is  of  sign  opposite  to  the  real  part  of  the  second. 

Now   let   m   be   indefinitely   increased;    then    0    and   x   ^^   infinitesimal   quantities 

which  ultimately  vanislL ;  ;ind  the  limit  of  t  [/(fl  +  0) -/(^)]  foJ'  ii>  =  0  is  a  oomples  infinite 
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quantity  with  its  real  part  opposite  in  sign  to  the  real  part  of  tiie  comples  infinite  quantity 
wHoli  is  the  limit  of  ^    [/(S->-)-/(^)]  for  x^O.     Iffiff)  had  a  differential  coefficient 

these  two  limits  would  he  equal ;  hence  /  (6)  has  not,  for  any  valite  of  6,  a  determinate 
dijferential  coeJioien,t. 

From  this  result,  a  remarkable  result  relating  to  rea,l  functions  may  be  at  once  derived. 
The  real  part  of /(fi)  is 

2  6"cos(«''fl), 
which  is  a  series  convergiog  uniformly  aud  unconditionally.     The  real  pai'ta  of 

andof +(-l)°-(a6)% 
are  the  corresponding  magnitudes  for  the  series  of  real  quantities ;  anil  tlioy  are  of  opixisitc 
signs.     Honce  for  no  value  of  6  has  the  series 

J^6"cos(«V) 

a  determinate  diiterential  coefficient,  that  is,  we  can  choose  an 
of  0,  both  being  made  as  small  as  we  please  aud  ultimately  zi 
the  expressions 

/«-n»-/w  fv-xi-fm 


t  &om  one  another,  provided  a  be  an  odd  integer  and  aft  >  1  +  §jr. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  above  investigation  lies  in  its  application  to  functions  of  real 
variables,  continuity  in  the  value  of  which  is  thus  shewn  not  necessarily  to  imply  the 
existence  of  a  determinate  differential  coefficient  defined  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
application  is  due  to  Weierstraas,  as  has  already  been  stated.  Further  discussions  will 
be  found  in  a  paper  by  Wienerj  Crelle,  t.  xc,  (1881),  pp.  221 — 262,  in  a  remark  by 
Weierstrass,  Abh.  aut  der  Fv,nctvnienlehre,  (1886),  p.  100,  and  in  a  paper  by  Lerch,  Orelle, 
t,  ciii,  (1888),  pp.  126 — 138,  who  constructs  other  examples  of  continuous  functions  of 
real  variables;  and  an  example  of  a  continuous  function  without  a  derivative  is  given  by 
Schwarz,  Ges.  Werke,  t  ii,  pp.  269—274. 

The  simplest  classes  of  ordinary  functions  are  characterised  by  the  properties: — 
(i)    Within  some  region  of  the  plane  of  tho  variable  they  are  uniform,  finite  and 

continuous : 
(ii)    At  all  points  within  that  region  {but  not  necessarily  on  its  boundary)  they  have 

a  differential  coefficient ; 
(iii)   When  the  variable  is  real,  the  number  of  maximum  values  and  the  number  of 
minimum  values  within  any  given  range  is  finite. 

The  function  S  &"  cos  {a"fl),  suggested  by  Weierstrass,  possesses  the  first  but  not  the 
second  of  these  properties.  KSpcke  (Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxix,  pp.  123 — 140)  gives  an  example 
of  a  ftmction  which  possesses  the  first  and  the  second  but  aot  the  third  of  these 
properties. 

84.  In  each  of  the  distinct  portions  Aj,  A^,...  of  the  complete  region  of 
continuity  of  a  series  of  functions,  the  series  can  be  represented  by  a 
monogenic  analytic  function,  the  elements  of  which  are  converging  power- 
series.      But   the   equivalence   of   the   function -series   and   the    monogenic 
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analytic  function  for  any  portion  At  is  limited  to  that  region.  When  the 
monogenic  analytic  function  can  be  continued  from  A^  into  A^,  the  continua- 
tion is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  monogenic  analytic  function  which  is 

the  equivalent  of  the  series  2  fi  (z)  in  A^.     Hence,  if  the  monogenic  analytic 

functions  for  the  two  portions  Ai  and  A^  be  different,  the  function-series 
represents  different  functions  in  the  distinct  parts  of  its  region  of  continuity. 

A  simple  example  will  be  an  effective  indication  of  the  actual  existence 
of  such  variety  of  representation  in  particular  cases ;  that,  which  follows,  is 
due  to  Tannery*. 

Let  a,  b,  o  be  any  three  constants ;  then  the  fraction 
a  +  6c2™ 
i"  +  ts™ ' 
when  m  is  infinite,  is  equal  to  a  if  |  s  |  <  1,  and  is  equal  to  c  if  |  ^  |  >  1. 

Let  m^,  m,,  m^,...  be  any  set  of  positive  integers  aiTanged  in  ascending 
order  and  be  such  that  the  limit  of  m„,  when  w  =  oo ,  is  infinite.     Then, 


1  Viz"""       1  4  b^«      j„i  I"!  4-  62^'       I  +  63™'-' ) 

-  l+hz"^^" ^^     "-> iti  \{l  +  b^) (i  +  fe™.-.))  ' 
the  function  ^{2),  defined  by  the  equation 

'^^^>  =  TTfe^  +  ^^''-^>,!aa +6^0(1 +  fe^^}' 
converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  to  a  value  aif  \z\<'\,  cmd  converges 
uniformly  and  unconditionally  to  a  value  cif  \s:\>l.     But  it  does  not  con- 
verge uniformly  and  unconditionally  if  |  s  |  =  1. 

The  simplest  case  occurs  when  6  =  — 1  and  TOi=2';  then,  denoting  the 
function  by  0  {£),  we  have 

that  is,  the  function  0  (s)  is  equal  to  «  if  [  a  ]  <  1,  and  it  is  equal  to  c  if 

ki>i. 

"  It  is  contained  in  n  letter  of  Tannery's  to  WeieratcasB,  who  communicated  it  to  tlie  Berlin. 
Academy  in  1881,  Abk.  am  der  Fwnctiimenlehre,  pp.  103,  104.  A  similar  series,  which  indeed  is 
equivalent  to  the  special  torm  of  ^  (z),  was  gi^en  by  Sohriider,  Sehlihn,  Zeitschrift,  t.  xxii,  (1876), 
p.  184;  and  Prinesheim,  Math.  Arm.,  I.  xiii,  (1883),  p.  110,  remarks  that  it  can  be  deduced, 
without  material  modifications,  from  an  expression  given  by  Seidol,  Grelle,  t.  Isxiii,  (1871), 
pp.  297-  399. 
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When  1 3 1  =  1,  the  function  can  have  any  value  whatever.  Hence  a  circle 
of  radius  unity  is  a  line  of  singularities,  that  is,  it  is  a  line  of  discontinuity 
for  the  series.  The  circle  evidently  has  the  property  of  dividing  the  plane 
into  two  parts  such  that  the  analytical  expression  represents  different 
functions  in  the  two  parts. 

If  we  introduce  a  new  variable  ^  connected  with  e  by  the  relation* 

then,  if  ?=  ^  +  iy  and  s-x-\- iy,  we  have 

so  that  f  is  positive  when  |  ^  |  <  1,  and  f  is  negative  when  |  ^  |  >  1.     If  then 

*W  =  xK). 

the  function  x(0  i**  equal  to  a  or  to  c  according  as  the  real  part  of  f  is 
positive  or  negative. 

And,  generally,  if  we  take  f  a  rational  function  of  2  and  denote  the 
modified  form  of  0(f).  which  will  be  a  sum  of  rational  functions  of  z,  by 
^(s),  then  <^i{z)  will  be  equal  to  a  in  some  parts  of  the  plane  and  to  c 
in  other  parts  of  the  plane.  The  boundaiies  between  these  parts  are  lines 
of  singular  points :  and  they  are  constituted  by  the  ^-curves  which  correspond 

to|i:i  =  i. 

85.  Now  let  F{s)  and  G{z)  be  two  functions  of  s  with  any  number  of 
singularities  in  the  plane ;  it  is  possible  to  construct  a  function  which  shall 
be  equal  to  F{z)  within  a  circle  centre  the  origin  and  to  0{s)  without  the 
circle,  the  circumference  being  a  line  of  singularities.  For,  when  we  make 
a  —  X  and  c  =  0  in  0  (s)  of  §  84,  the  function 

^,  ,         1  s  s=  s^ 

is  unity  for  all  points  within  the  circle  and  is  zero  for  all  points  without  it ; 
and  therefore 

is  a  function  which  has  the  required  property. 

Similarly  F^  {z)  +  {F,  {£)  -  F,  (.)}  6  {z} + {F,  (=)  -  F^  {,)}  6  (^^ 

is  a  function  wiiich  has  the  value  F^  (2)  within  a  circle  of  radius  unity,  the  value  ^3  (3) 
between  a  circle  of  radius  unity  and  a  concentric  circle  of  radius  r  greater  tlian  unity,  and 
the  value  ^3(2)  without  the  latter  circle.  All  the  singularities  of  the  functions  F„  F^,  F^ 
are  singularities  of  the  function  thus  represented ;  and  it  has,  iu  addition  to  these,  the 
two  lines  of  singularities  given  by  the  circles. 

*  The  signifioance  of  a  relation  ot  this  Eoim  will  ha  iliseusaed  in  Chaptev  XIX. 
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Again,  o(_,)+{F{z)-G{z)}d(^^ 

is  a  funtition  of  s,  whiuh  is  equal  to  F{z)  on  the  positive  side  of  the  asia  of  y,  and  ia  equal 
to  O  (z)  on.  the  negative  side  of  that  axis. 

Also,  if  wo  tako  C^"'"'  "j^i^f^i 

where  a^  andpi  are  real  constants,  as  an  equation  defining  a  new  variable  $  +  ii),  we  have 

SO  that  the  two  regions  of  the  s-piane  determined  hy  |^|<1  and  |?|>1  correspond  to  the 
two  regions  of  the  f-plane  into  wliich  the  hne  ^oosa,  +  ijain  n,-pi  =  0  divides  it. 

-4(0, 

SO  that  on  the  positive  aide  of  the  line  gcosa,4-7aina, -J5i  =  0  the  function  0^  i 
on  the  negative  side  of  that  line  it  ia  zero.  Take  any  three  lines  defined  by  a^, 
Q3,  Pj  respectively ;  then 

is  a  function  which  has  the  value  F  witl  n 
the  triangle,  the  value  -F  m  three  of  th 
spaces  without  it,  and  the  value  /oio  11  the 
remaining  three  spaces  without  it  a-i  n  d 
cated  in  the  figure  (t^  13) 

And  for  every  division  ot  the  pUne  by 
lines,  into  which  a  cinJe  can  he  transformed  | 
by  rational  equations  as  will  be  eji.1  lamed 
when  conformal  representation  is  discussed 
hereafter,  there  is  a  possibiUty  of  represents 
ing  discontinuous  functions,  by  expressions  similar  to  those  just  givca 

These  examples  aresufficient  to  lead  to  the  following  result*,  which  ia 
complementary  to  the  theorem  of  §  82 : 

When  the  regicm  of  continuity  of  an  infinite  series  of  functions  consists 
of  several  distinct  parts,  the  series  represents  a  single  function  in  each  part 
but  it  does  not  necessarily  represent  the  same  function  in  different  parts. 

It  thus  appears  that  an  analytical  expression  of  given  form,  which  con- 
verges uniformly  and  unconditionally  in  different  parts  of  the  plane  separated 
from  one  another,  can  represent  diffei-ent  functions  of  the  variable  in  those 
different  parts ;  and  hence  the  idea  of  monogenic  functionality  of  a  complex 
variahle  is  not  coeiutensive  with  the  idea  of  functional  dependence  expressible 
through  arithmetical  operations,  a  distinction  first  established  by  Weierstraes. 

86.  We  have  seen  that  an  analytic  fanction  has  not  a  definite  value  at 
an  essential  singularity  and  that,  therefore,  every  essential  singularity  ia 
excluded  from  the  region  of  definition  of  tho  function. 

*  Weierstrasa,  I.e.,  p.  90. 
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Again,  it  has  appeared  that  not  merely  must  single  points  be  on  occasion 
excluded  from  the  region  of  definition  but  also  that  functions  exist  with 
continuous  lines  of  essential  singularities  which  must  therefore  be  excluded. 
One  method  for  the  construction  of  such  functions  has  just  been  indicated: 
but  it  is  possible  to  obtain  other  analytical  expressions  for  functions  which 
possess  what  may  be  called  a  singtdar  Une.  Thus  let  a  function  have  a 
circle  of  radius  c  as  a  line  of  essential  singularity*;  let  it  have  no  other 
singularities  in  the  plane  and  let  its  zeros  bo  a,,  a^,  aj,...,  supposed  arranged 
in  such  order  that,  if  /)„e**"  =  ((n,  then 

\pn-c\>\pn^i-c\, 
80  that  the  limit  of  p^,  when  n  is  infinite,  is  c. 

Let  Cm  =  ce'S  a  point  on  the  singular  circle,  corresponding  to  a„  which  is 
aissumed  not  to  lie  on  it.  Then,  proceeding  as  in  Weierstrass's  theory  in  §  51, 
if 

n^i  [s  -  c„         J 
where        ,,.(,).  ^!^' +      |!^j  +...+  pL^-]        , 

G  (z)  is  &  uniform  function,  continuous  everywhere  in  the  plane  except  along 
the  circumference  of  the  circle  which  may  be  a  line  of  essential  singularities. 
Special  simpler  forms  can  be  derived  according  to  the  character  of  the 
series  of  quantities  constituted  by  |  a„  -  c,j  | .  If  there  be  a  finite  integer  m, 
such  that  S  |on  — c„|™  is  a  converging  series,  then  in  g,i(s)  only  the  first 
m  -  1  teiTOS  need  be  retained. 
A^.     Construct  the  function  when 

"■-(i-i--)'  •  ■ 

m  being  a  given  positive  integer  and  r  a  positive  quantity. 

Again,  the  point  c,,.  was  associated  with  a^  so  that  they  have  the  same 
ai'gument :  but  this  distribution  of  points  on  the  circle  is  not  necessary  and 
can  be  made  in  any  manner  which  satisfies  the  condition  that  in  the  limited 
uase  just  q  loted  the  seiies  S  |  a   -  c  |    I's  a  converging  series. 

Smf,ulai  Ine^  of  othei  classes  fur  e^aiyle  sctufui  in  connection  with  functions 
lefined  ly  mtegials  aiiae  n  connecti  i  vith  inilytical  functions.  Tliey  are  discussed 
ly  Piinle  e  Sir  le?  ligneo  singdiures  dea  tcnctiuns  analytiquos,"  (Tiifese,  Gautliier- 
^lUars   Pans   1887) 

Ea:.     Shew  that,  if  the  aeros  of  a  function  be  the  points 
b+o-{a-_d)i 
a  +  d+{b-c)i' 
*  This  investigation  is  due  to  Picard,  Comptes  Ilendiis.  t.  xei,  (1881),  pp.  65)0— (iil8. 
t  Called  coupiires  by  Hermita  ;  see  g  103. 
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where  a,  b,  c,  d   arc   integers  satisfying  the  condition   ad-ho  =  ^,  so  that  tiie  function 
lias  .1  circle  of  radins  unity  for  an  essential  singular  line,  then  If 

_h-\-di 

~d+hi' 


the  function 


^     d+bi' 
,U-A     i^l 


where  the  product  extends  to  all  positive  integers  subject  to  the  foregoing  condition 
ad-ho=\,  is  a  uniform  function  finite  for  all  points  in  the  plane  not  lying  on  the 
circle  of  radius  unity.  (Pioard.) 

87.  In  the  earlier . examples,  instancea  were  given  of  functions  which 
have  only  isolated  points  for  their  essential  singularities :  and,  in  the  later 
examples,  instances  have  been  given  of  fimctions  which  have  lines  of 
essential  singularities,  that  is,  there  are  continuous  lines  for  which  the 
functions  do  not  exist.  We  now  proceed  to  shew  how  functions  can  be 
constructed  which  do  not  exist  in  assigned  continuous  spaces  in  the  plane, 
these  spaces  being  aggregates  of  essential  singularities.  Weierstrass  was 
the  first  to  draw  attention  to  lacunary  functions,  as  they  may  be  called ; 
the  following  investigation  in  illustration  of  Weierstrass's  theorem  is  due  to 
Poincar^*. 

Take  any  convex  curve  in  the  plane,  say  0;  and  consider  the  function 

where  the  quantities  A  are  constants,  subject  to  tho  conditions 

(i)     The  series  2  \A\  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally : 
(ii)     Each  of  the  points  h  is  either  within  or  on  the  curve  G: 
(iii)     The  points  h  are  the  aggregate  of  all  rationalj  points  within  and 
on  0:    then  the  function  is  a  uniform   analytical   function  for   all   points 
without  G  and  it  has  the  area  of  G  for  a  lacunary  space. 

First,  it  is  evident  that,  if  z^h,  then  the  series  does  not  converge. 
Moreover  as  the  points  b  are  the  aggregate  of  all  the  rational  points  within 
or  on  G.  there  will  be  an  infinite  number  of  singularities  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  oib:  we  shall  thus  have  an  unlimited  number  of  terms  each  infinite 
of  the  first  order,  and  thus  (§  42)  the  point  b  will  be  an  essential  singularity. 
As  this  is  true  of  all  points  z  within  or  on  G,  it  follows  that  the  area  (7  is  a 
lacunary  space  for  the  function,  if  the  function  exist  at  all. 

Secondly,  let  ^  be  a  point  without  C;  and  let  d  be  the  distance  of  a  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  boundary  of  (?+,  so  that  d  is  not  a  vanishing  quantity. 

*  Acta  Soc.  Fenn.,  t.  sii,  (1883],  pp.  341—350. 

J  Rational  points  within  or  on  C  are  points  whoKe  positions  nan  be  determined  rationally  in 
terras  of  Hie  coordinates  of  aseigned  points  on  G ;  esampies  wiE  be  given. 

+  This  will  be  either  the  shortest  normal  from  z  to  the  boundary  or  the  distance  of  z  from 
some  point  o(  ahrapt  change  of  direction,  as  for  instance  at  tho  angular  point  of  a  polygon. 
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Then  |  s  —  6 1  ^  rf ;  and  therefore 

I  ^\-AALM 

\z-b\     \s-b\^  d  ' 

'v     ^    I     ^I    ^    I 
so  that  i -,   <  ^   — 3T 


Now  S  \A\  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  and  therefore,  as  d  does 
not  vanish, 


converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally,  that  is, 

is  a  function  of  e  which  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  for  every 

point  without  G.     Let  it  be  denoted  hy  <^  (s). 

Let  c  be  any  point  without  G,  and  let  r  bo  the  radius  of  the  greatest 

circle  centre  c  which  can  be  drawn  so  as  to  have  no  point  of  C  within  itself 

or  on  its  circumference,  so  that  r  is  the  radius  of  the  domain  of  c;    then 

\h  —  c\>r,  for  all  points  b. 

If  we  take  a  point  z  within  this  circle,  we  have  \3  —  c\  =  0r,  where  ^<  L 
Now  for  all  points  within  this  circle  the  function  ^  (e)  converges  uniformly, 

and  every  term j  of  i^  (s)  is  finite.     Also,  for  points  withia  the  circle,  we 

can  expand  r  in  powers  oi z ~c  in  the  form 

^-6-"'«(i.-»)" 
of  a  converging  series.     Hence,  by  §  82,  we  have 

a  series  converging  uniformly  and  unconditionally  for  all  points  within  the 
circle  centre  c  and  radius  r,  which  circle  is  the  circle  of  convergence  of  the 
series.  The  function  can  be  expressed  in  the  usual  manner  over  the  whole  of 
the  region  of  continuity,  which  is  the  part  of  the  plane  without  the  curve  G. 

Thus  4>(s)  is  a  uniform  analytical  function,  having  the  area  of  G  for  a 
lacunary  space. 

As   an   example,  take   a   convex  polygon   having   a^, ,  a^  for  its  angular   points; 

then  any  point 

mia,  + +m„W|, 

m,,+ +  inj,     ' 

whore  m,^, ,  iHp  are  poaitive  integers   or  zero  (simultaneous  zeros  hcing  escludod),  is 
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either  within  this  polygon  or  on  its  boundary:  and  any  rational  point  within  the  polygon 
or  on  its  boundary  can  bo  represented  by 

by  proper  choice  of  m,, ,)%,  a  choice  which  can  be  made  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

Let  Ml, ,  Up  he  given  quantities,  the  modulus  of  ea<;h  of  whieh  is  less  than  unity: 

then  the  series 


converges  vmiformly  and  unconditionally.  Then  all  the  assigned  conditions  are  satisfied 
for  the  function 

'■"'^ <^ 1 

iaj  + +  "VJj,r 

^1+ +J%   J 

and  therefore  it  is  a  function  which  convergea  uniformly  a,nd  unconditionally  everywhere 
outside  the  polygon  and  which  has  the  polygonal  space  (including  the  boundary)  for 
a  lacunary  space. 

If,  in  particular,  j)  =  2,  we  obtain  a  function  which  has  the  straight  line 
joining  a,  and  Oj  as  a  line  of  essential  singularity.  When  we  take  a,  —  0, 
(Is  =  1  and  slightly  modify  the  summation,  we  obtain  the  function 

z 

which,  when  |mi|<1    and  m<l,  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally 
everywhere  in  the  plane  except  at  points  between  0  and  1  on  the  axis  of  real 
quantities,  this  part  of  the  axia  being  a  line  of  essential  singularity. 
For  the  general  ease,  the  following  remarks  may  be  made : 

(i)     The  quantities  u^ii^,...  need  not  be  the  same  for  every  term;  a 
numerator,  quite  different  in  form,  might  be  chosen,  such  as 
(mi^+  ...  +  m^Y'^  where  2/i  >^ ;  all  that  is  requisite  is  that  the 
series,  made  up  of  the  numerators,  should  converge  uniformly 
and  unconditionally, 
(ii)     The  preceding  is  only  a  particular  illustration  and  i'.  not  nefeasaiily 
the  most  general  form  of  function  having  the  assigned  lacunaiy 
space. 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  step  in  the  construction  ot  a  function  which 
shall  have  any  assigned  lacunary  space,  is  the  formation  ot  some  expression 
which,  by   the   variation   of   the    constants   it   contains    can   be   made   to 
represent  indefinitely   nearly  any  point  within   or  on  the  contour   of   the 
space.     Thus  for  the  space  between  two  concentric  circks  of  r'ldii  a  ind  c 
and  centre  the  origin  we  should  take 

m.»  +  («-m.)6  _?« 
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which,  by  giving  mi]  all  values  from  0  to  w,  JWj  all  values  from  0  to  w  —  1  and 
n  all  values  from  1  to  infinity  will  represent  all  rational  points  in  the  space : 
and  a  function,  having  the  apace  between  the  circles  as  laeunary,  would  be 
given  by 


2    2     S 


n,a  +  (n-mOb^ 


provided  |m|<  1,  |wi|<  1,  \u^\<  1. 

In  particular,  if  a  =  h,  then  tlic  common  circumference  is  a  line  of  essential  singularity 
for  the  Rorrestmnding  function.     It  ia  easy  to  see  that  the  function 


provided  the  series  2     2m       v 

converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally,  is  a  function  having  the  oircle  |;|  =  «  as  a  line  of 
essential  sit^ularity. 

Other  examples  will  bo  found  in  memoirs  by  Goursat*   Poincar(;+,  and  TlomdnJ. 

Ex.  1.    Shew  that  the  function 

where  ?■  is  a  real  positive  quantity  and  the  summation  is  for  aJl  integers  m,  and  n  between 
the  positive  and  the  negative  infinities,  is  a  uniform  function  in  all  parts  of  the  plane 
except  the  axis  of  rea!  quantities  which  is  a  line  of  essential  singularity. 
Mx.  2.    Discuss  the  region  in  which  the  function 
S      2    2     ""   I     "^    I. 

is  definit*.     (Hom^u.) 

t'.i:.  3.     Prove  that  the  function 

2  2-''«=" 
exists  only  within  a  circle  of  radius  unity  and  centre  tlie  origin.  (Poincart^,) 

E^.  4    An  infinite  number  of  points  a„  a^,  a^, are  taken  on  the  circumference  of 

a  given  circle,  centre  the  origin,  so  that  they  form  the  aggregate  of  rational  points  on  the 
circumference.    Shew  that  the  series 

can  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  ascending  powers  of  3  which  converges  for  points  within  the 
circle,  but  that  the  function  cannot  be  continued  across  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

(Stieltjes.) 

•  Cimptei  Rendm,  t.  xciv,  (1862),  pp.  715—718 ;   BulleUn  de  Darboax,  2°"  S^r.,  t.  xi,  (1887), 
pp.  109—114. 

f  In  the  memoir,  quoted  p.  138,  and  Comptes  Rendiw,  t.  xovi,  (1883),  pp.  1134  -ll.Sfi. 

J  Acta  Soc.  Fenn.,  i.  sii,  (18S3),  pp.  445-464. 
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Ex.  5.     Prove  that  tlie  aerie 


1(1  -  2m  -  2«si)  (3m + ^mij^] 


-■%-£{ 


,|(l-2m-2)is-^')(2m+3)is-V/' 
where  the  eumn  ^t  on  eitends  ove   oil  po  t  ye  and    egit  ye  mt^nl  yil  e^  of  m  and  of  w 
except  s  n  Ita  eoua  zero  a  f     ot  u     wJi   li    onve  ges     n  fo  mly  a   \     nconditionally 

f  all  I  t  tl  tin  te  ^art  f  pla  e  wl  d  I  t  1  e  u  tl  e  ax  a  of  y  ind  that 
t  h  9  the    alu    +1  o       1  Ttco-du^  as  the  real  jart    f     is  po?  t  ve  o      egatve. 

(We  erstraas.) 
E     C      P  tl    t  tl  c      „    n    f        turn  ty  of  tl  e 

consists  of  two  parts,  separated  by  the  drcle  \z\  =  l  which  is  a  line  of  mfimtiea  for 
the  aeries :  and  that,  in  those  two  parts  of  the  plane,  it  represents  two  different 
functione. 

If  two  complex  quantities  a  and  «/  be  taken,  such  that  3=e    ""  and  the  real  part  of 

— .  is  positive,  and  if  they  be  associated  with  the  elliptic  function  ^  {u)  as  its  half-periods, 

then  for  values  of  z  which  lie  within  the  circle  \z\  =  1 

i  ^        -  "  ■^s(")  I  i 


in  the  usual  notation  of  Weieratrasa'a  theory  of  elliptic  functions. 

Find  the  function  which  the  series  represents  for  values  of  s  without  tho  circle  |s|  =  l. 

(Weieratraaa.) 

Ex.  1.     Four  circles  are  drawn  each  of  radiiis  -^  having  their  centres  at  the  points 

1,  i,  - 1,  -  i  respectively ;  the  two  parts  of  the  plane,  excluded  by  the  four  circumferences, 

are  denoted  the  interior  and  the  exterior  parts.    Shew  that  the  function 

"g-sinj^^  f      1  1  I  _l_| 

«ii      2S»m    1(1-5)""^  (!+&)»  "^a+s)''"^(l-i=)4 

is  equal  to  ir  in  the  interior  part  and  is  zero  in  the  oxt«rior  part.  (Appell.) 

Bx.  8.    Obtain  the  values  of  the  ftinction 

„1         n        X-^'^      (.+1)-     (.-1)-; 

in  the  two  parts  of  the  area  within  a  circle  centre  tho  origin  and  radius  2  which  lie 

without   two   circles   of    radius   unity,   having   thoir   centres   at   the   points    1  and    - 1 

respectively.  (Appoll.) 

-£>.  9.     If  /(^)=t^i+(7a+ +  Pn- 

"-'■-<'>-.^+<— «-'){(di3.+(di3-.+ } 

where  the  regions  of  continuity  of  the  functions  F  extend  over  the  whole  piano,  then  /  (a) 
is  a  function  existing  everywhere  except  within  the  circles  of  radius  unity  described  round 

the  points  Oj,  Ka, ,  a„.  (Teixeira.) 

P.  10 
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Ex.    10.     Let   there   be   n   cii'clea   having   the   origin  for   a   common   centre,  and  let 

C,,  Cf, ,  (?„,  C„  +  i  be  «+l  arbitrary  constants;  also  let  «i,  a^ ,  a„  be  aoy  n  points 

lying  respectively  on  the   circumferences   of  the  first,  the   second, ,  the  nt\i   circles. 

Shew  that  the  expression 

h  'I  the    ilip  C    f  r  points     lying  between  the  («  — l)th  and  tl     )  th  cucle    ind  tl  e 
mI  e  6„      f  r  p  ints  I^rng  with  ut  the  ftth  circle 

Oonstnict  a  function  ^hich  shdl  hwe  any  assigned  ^aliei  m  tl  e  \  r  11  lar  K  mt 
which  the  p!  ne  i&  divided  by  the  circles  (P  ncherlc ) 

88  111  §  32  it  wia  reniuked  that  the  diicimnnation  of  the  various 
spceirs  of  es&ciitial  singuKritieis  could  be  effected  by  means  of  the  piopertiea 
ot  the  hiiictioQ  m  the  immediite  vicinity  of  the  point 

Noi^  it  WIS  pioied  m  §  b3  that  m  the  MCinifcy  of  an  isolited  essential 
singuUiity  6  tl  e  function  cuul  1  be  leprc&entcd  bj  in  exprrssKn  of  the  foim 


e(r-i)  +  ^('-»> 


for  all  points  in  the  space  without  a  circle  centre  &  of  small  radius  and  within 
a  concentric  circle  of  radius  not  large  enough  to  include  singularities  at 
a  finite  distance  from  h.  Because  the  essential  singularity  at  &  is  isolated, 
the  radius  of  the  inner  circle  can  be  diminished  to  be  all  but  infinitesimal : 

the  series  P(e  —  b)  is  then  unimportant  compared  with  Gl 7),  which 

can  be  regarded  as  characteristic  for  the  singularity  of  the  function. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  a  function,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
singularity,  is  provided  by  §  68.  It  was  there  proved  that,  in  the  vicinity  of 
an  essential  singularity  a,  the  function  could  be  represented  by  an  expression 
of  the  form 


{»-a)"S(^4^)S(^-a), 


where,  within  a  circle  of  centre  a  and  radius  not  sufficiently  large  to  include 
the  nearest  singularity  at  a  finite  distance  from  a,  the  function  Q(s  —  a)  is 
finite  and  has  no  zeros :  all  the  zeros  of  the  given  function  within  this  circle 
(except  such  as  are  absorbed  into  the  essential  singularity  at  a)  are  zeros  of 

the  factor  H  ( 1,  and  the  integer-index  wis  affectedby  the  number  of  these 

zeros.     When  the  circle  is  made  small,  the  function 


(^- 


»r-G-y 


can  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  immediate  vicinity  of  «  or,  more 
briefly,  as  characteristic  of  a. 
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It  is  easily  acen  that  the  two  characteristic  functions  are  distinct.     For 
if  W  and  J*!  be  two  fiinctions,  which  have  essential  singularities  at  a  of  the 
same  kind  as  determined  by  the  first  characteristic,  then 
¥{z)-F,{z)  =  F{z-a)-F,(z-d) 

while  if  their  singularities  at  a  be  of  the  same  kind  as  determined  by  the 
second  characteristic,  then 

in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a,  since  Qi  has  no  zeros.  Two  such  equations 
cannot  subsist  simultaneously,  except  in  one  instance. 

Without  entering  into  detailed  discussion,  the  results  obtained  in  the 
preceding  chapters  are  sufficient  to  lead  to  an  indication  of  the  classification 
of  singularities*. 

Singularities  are  said  to  be  of  the  first  class  when  fchey  are  accidental ; 
and  a  function  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  class  when  all  its  singularities  are  of 
the  first  class.  It  can,  by  §  48,  have  only  a  finite  number  of  such  singularities, 
each  singularity  being  isolated. 

It  is  for  this  case  alone  that  the  two  characteiistie  functions  are  in 
accord. 

When  a  function,  otherwise  of  the  first  class,  fails  to  satisfy  the  last 
condition,  solely  owing  to  failure  of  finiteness  of  multiplicity  at  some  point, 
say  at  z  =  <xi ,  then  that  point  ceases  to  be  an  accidental  singularity.  It  has 
been  called  (§  32)  an  essential  singularity  ;  it  belongs  to  the  simplest  kind  of 
essential  singularity ;  and  it  is  called  a  singularity  of  the  second  class. 

A  function  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  class  when  it  has  some  singularities 
of  the  second  class ;  it  may  possess  singularities  of  the  first  class.  By  an 
argument  similar  to  that  adopted  in  §  48,  a  function  of  the  second  class 
can  have  only  a  limited  number  of  singularities  of  the  second  class,  each 
singularity  being  isolated. 

When  a  function,  otherwise  of  the  second  class,  fails  to  satisfy  the  last 
condition  solely  owing  to  unlimited  condensation  at  some  point,  say  at  a  =  co , 
of  singularities  of  the  second  class,  that  point  ceases  to  be  a  singularity 
of  the  second  class:  it  is  called  a  singularity  (necessarily  essential)  of  the 
iMrd  class. 

*  For  a,  detailed  disoDseion,  reference  ehould  be  made  to  Gnichard,  "Th^oiie  des  paints 
BingnlieiB  essentiels  "  (ThSse,  Gauthier-VillarB,  Paris,  1883),  who  gives  adequate  references  to  the 
Inveatigationa  of  Mittag-Leffler  in  the  introduotion  of  tto  olassifiealjon  and  to  the  researettes  of 
Cantor.  See  also  Mittag-Leffler,  Acta  Math.,  t.  iv,  (1884).  pp.  1^79 ;  Cantor,  Crelie,  t.  Isxxiv, 
(1878),  pp.  342—368,  Acta  Math.,  t.  ii,  {1833),  pp.  311—328. 
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A  funcbion  is  said  to  be  of  the  third  class  when  it  has  some  singularities 
of  the  third  class;  it  may  possess  singularities  of  the  first  and  the  second 
classes.  But  it  can  have  only  a  limited  number  of  singularities  of  the  third 
class,  each  singularity  being  isolated. 

Proceeding  in  this  gradual  sequence,  we  obtain  an  unlimited  number  of 
classes  of  singularities:  and  functions  of  the  various  classes  can  be  constructed 
by  means  of  the  theorems  which  have  been  proved.  A  function  of  class  n 
has  a  limited  number  of  singularities  of  class  n,  each  singularity  being 
isolated,  and  any  number  of  singularities  of  lower  classes  which,  except  in  so 
far  as  they  are  absorbed  in  the  singularities  of  class  n,  are  isolated  points. 

The  effective  limit  of  this  sequence  of  classes  is  attained  when  the 
number  of  the  class  increases  beyond  any  integer,  however  large.  When 
once  such  a  limit  is  attained,  we  have  functions  with  essential  singularities  of 
unlimited  class,  each  singularity  being  isolated ;  when  we  pass  to  functions 
which  have  their  essential  singularities  no  longer  isolated  but,  as  in  previous 
class-developments,  of  infinite  condensation,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the 
arrangement  in  classes  an  arrangement  in  a  wider  group,  say,  in  species*. 

Calling,  then,  all  the  preceding  classes  of  functions  functions  of  the  first 
species,  we  may,  after  Guichaid  (I.e.),  construct,  by  the  theorems  already 
proved,  a  function  which  has  at  the  points  a,,  a,,...  singularities  of  classes 
1,  %...,  both  series  being  continued  to  infinity.  Such  a  function  is  called 
a  function  of  the  second  species. 

By  a  combination  of  classes  in  species,  this  arrangement  can  be  continued 
indefinitely;  each  species  will  contain  an  infinitely  increasing  number  of 
classes;  and  when  an  unlimited  number  of  species  is  ultimately  obtained, 
another  wider  group  must  be  introduced. 

This  gradual  construction,  relative  to  essential  singularities,  can  be  carried 
out  without  limit ;  the  singularities  are  the  characteristics  of  the  functions. 

*  Guichacd  (I.e.)  usee  the  term  genre. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

MuLTiFOEM  Functions. 

89.  Having  now  discussed  some  of  the  more  important  general  properties 
of  uniform  functions^  we  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  the  properties  of  multiform 
functions. 

Deviations  from  uniformity  in  character  mayaiise  through  various  causes : 
the  most  common  is  the  existence  of  those  points  in  the  it-plane,  which  have 
already  (§  12)  been  defined  as  branch-points. 

As  an  example,  consider  the  two  power-series 

which,  for  points  in  the  plane  such  that  \z'\  is  less  than  unity,  arc  the  two 
values  of  (1  —  Z)^ ;  they  may  be  regarded  as  two  branches  of  the  function  w 
defined  by  the  equation 

w'  =  1  —  /  =  3. 

Let  ^  describe  a  small  curve  (say  a  circle  of  radius  r)  round  the  point 
s'  —  l,  beginning  on  the  axis  of  a;;  the  point  1  is  the  origin  for  z.  Then  z 
is  r  initially,  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  description  of  the  circle  s  is  re^'^ ; 
hence  initially  w^  is  +i^  and  w^  is  —  r^,  and  at  the  end  of  the  description 
w,  is  4  rh"^  and  Wj  is  —  i^e^,  that  is,  iVi  is  —  r^  and  ^3  is  +  r*.  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  single  circuit  is  to  change  Wi  into  to^  and  to,  into  w^,  that  is, 
the  effect  of  a  circuit  lound  the  point,  at  which  tVi  and  Wj  coincide  in  value, 
is  to  interchange  the  values  of  the  two  branches. 

If,  however,  z  describe  a  circuit  which  does  not  include  the  branch-point, 
w,  and  Wj  return  each  to  its  initial  value. 

Instances  have  already  occun-ed,  e.g.  Integrals  of  uniform  functions,  in 
which  a  variation  in  the  path  of  the  variable  has  made  a  difference  in  the 
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result;  but  this  interchange  of  value  is  distinct  from  any  of  the  effects 
produced  by  points  belonging  to  the  families  of  critical  points  which  have 
been  considered.  The  critical  point  is  of  a  new  nature ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
characteristic  of  multiform  functions  at  certain  associated  points. 

We  now  proceed  to  indicate  more  generally  the  character  of  the  relation 
of  such  points  to  functions  affected  by  them. 

The  method  of  constructing  a  monogenic  analytic  function,  described  in 
§  34,  by  forming  all  the  continuations  of  a  power-series,  regarded  as  a  given 
initial  element  of  the  function,  leads  to  the  aggregate  of  the  elements  of  the 
function  and  determines  its  region  of  continuity.  When  the  process  of  con- 
tinuation has  been  completely  carried  out,  two  distinct  cases  may  occur. 

In  the  first  case,  the  function  is  such  that  any  and  every  path,  leading 
from  one  point  a  to  another  point  z  by  the  construction  of  a  series  of 
successive  domains  of  points  along  the  path,  gives  a  single  value  at  ?  as  the 
continuation  of  one  initial  value  at  a.  When,  therefore,  there  is  only  a 
single  value  of  the  function  at  a,  the  process  of  continuation  leads  to  only  a 
single  value  of  the  function  at  any  other  point  in  the  plane.  The  function  is 
uniform  throughout  its  region  of  continuity.  The  detailed  properties  of  such 
functions  have  been  considered  in  the  preceding  chapters. 

In  the  second  case,  the  function  is  such  that  different  paths,  leading  from 
a  to  z,  do  not  give  a  single  value  at  s  as  the  continuation  of  one  and  the 
same  initial  value  at  a.  There  are  different  sets  of  elements  of  the  function, 
associated  with  different  sets  of  consecutive  domains  of  points  on  paths  from 
a  to  z,  which  lead  to  different  values  of  the  function  at  z ;  but  any  change 
in  a  path  from  a  to  z  does  not  necessarily  cause  a  change  in  the  value  of  the 
function  at  a.  The  function  is  multiform  in  its  region  of  continuity.  The 
detailed  properties  of  such  functions  will  now  be  considered. 

90.  In  order  that  the  process  of  continuation  may  be  completely  carried 
out,  continuations  must  be  effected,  beginning  at  the  domain  of  any  point  a 
and  proceeding  to  the  domain  of  any  other  point  6  by  all  possible  paths  in 
the  region  of  continuity,  and  they  must  be  effected  for  all  points  a  and  b. 
Continuations  must  be  effected,  beginning  in  the  domain  of  every  point  a 
and  returning  to  that  domain  by  all  possible  closed  paths  in  the  region  of 
continuity.  When  they  are  effected  from  the  domain  of  one  point  a  to  that 
of  another  point  b,  all  the  values  at  any  point  z  in  the  domain  of  a  (and  not 
merely  a  single  value  at  such  points)  must  be  continued :  and  similarly  when 
they  are  effected,  beginning  in  the  domain  of  a  and  returning  to  that  domain. 
The  complete  region  of  the  plane  will  then  be  obtained  in  which  the  function 
can  be  represented  by  a  series  of  positive  integral  powers  i  and  the  boundaiy 
of  that  region  will  be  indicated. 
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In  the  first  instance,  let  the  boundary  of  the  region  be  constituted  by  a 
number,  either  finite  or  infinite,  of 
isolated  points,  say  ii,  L^,  Lg,  ... 
Take  any  point  A  in  the  region,  so 
that  its  distance  from  any  of  the 
points  L  is  not  infinitesimal ;  and 
in  the  region  draw  a  closed  path 
ABG...EFA  so  as  to  enclose  one 
point,  say  ij,  but  only  one  point,  of 
the  boundary  and  to  have  no  point 

of  the  curve  at  a  merely  infinitesimal  distance  from  L^.  Let  such  curves  be 
drawn,  beginning  and  ending  at  A,  so  that  each  of  them  encloses  one  and 
only  one  of  the  points  of  the  boundary:  and  let  Kr  be  the  curve  which 
encloses  the  point  L^. 

Let  Wi  be  one  of  the  power-series  defining  the  function  in  a  domain  with 
its  centre  at  A  :  let  this  series  be  continued  along  each  of  the  curves  Kg  by 
successive  domains  of  points  along  the  curve  returning  to  A.  The  result 
of  the  description  of  all  the  curves  will  be  that  the  series  Wi  cannot  be 
reproduced  at  A  for  all  the  curves  though  it  may  be  reproduced  for  some 
of  them;  otherwise,  Wj  would  be  a  uniform  function.  Suppose  that  Ws,  Ws,.,., 
each  in  the  form  of  a  power-series,  are  the  aggregate  of  new  distinct  values 
thus  obtained  at  A;  let  the  same  process  be  effected  on  w^,  Wj,  ...  as  has 
been  effected  on  w-i,  and  let  it  further  be  effected  on  any  new  distinct  values 
obtained  at  A  through  w„  Wj,  ...  ,  and  so  on.  When  the  process  has 
been  carried  out  so  far  that  all  values  obtained  at  A,  by  continuing  any 
series  round  any  of  the  curves  K  back  to  A,  are  included  in  values  already 
obtained,  the  aggregate  of  the  values  of  the  function  at  A  is  complete :  they 
are  the  values  at  A  of  the  branches  of  the  function. 

We  shall  now  assume  that  the  number  of  values  thus  obtained  is  finite, 
say  n,  so  that  the  function  has  n  branches  at  j1  :  if  their  values  be  denoted 
by  Wi,  Wa,  ...,  Wa,  these  n  quantities  are  all  the  values  of  the  function  at  A. 
Moreover,  it  is  the  same  for  all  points  in  the  plane,  as  may  be  seen  by  con- 
tinuing the  series  at  ^i  to  any  other  point  and  taking  account  of  the  corollaries 
at  the  end  of  the  present  section. 

The  boundary-points  L  may  be  of  two  kinds.  It  may  (and  not  infre- 
quently does)  happen  that  a  point  L^  is  such  that,  whatever  branch  is  taken 
at  j1  as  the  initial  value  for  the  description  of  the  circuit  Kg,  that  branch  is 
reproduced  at  the  end  of  the  circuit.  Let  the  aggregate  of  such  points  be 
7i,  /s,  ....  Then  each  of  the  remaining  points  L  is  such  that  a  description 
of  the  circuit  round  it  effects  a  change  on  at  least  one  of  the  branches,  taken 
as  an  initial  value  for  the  description ;  let  the  aggregate  of  these  points  be 
Bi,  B^,  ....  They  arc  the  branch  -  poin  ts ;  their  association  with  the  definition 
in  §  12  will  be  made  later. 
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When  account  is  taken  of  the  continuations  of  the  function  from  a  point 
A  to  another  point  B,  wo  have  n  values  at  J3  as  the  continuations  of  n  values 
at  A.  The  selection  of  the  individual  branch  at  B,  which  is  the  continuation 
of  a  particular  branch  at  A,  depends  upon  the  path  of  2  between  A  and  B; 
it  is  governed  by  the  following  fundamental  proposition : — 

The  final  value  of  a  branch  of  a  function  for  two  paths  of  variation  of  the 
independent  variable  from  one  point  to  another  wUl  be  the  same,  if  one  path 
can  he  deformed  inio  the  other  without  passing  over  a  branch-point. 

Let  the  initial  and  the  final  points  be  a  and  b,  and  let  one  path  of 
variation  be  acb.     Let  another  path  of  variation  be  aeb,  ^ 

both  paths  lying  in  the  region  in  which  the  function  can 
be  expressed  by  series  of  positive  integral  powers :  the  two 
paths  are  assumed  to  have  no  point  within  an  infinitesimal 
distance  of  any  of  the  boundary-points  L  and  to  be  taken 
so  close  together  that  the  circles  of  convergence  of  pairs  of 
points  {such  as  Cj  and  gj,  c^  and  e^,  and  so  on)  along  the  two 
paths  have  common  areas.  "When  we  begin  at  a  with  a 
branch  of  the  function,  values  at  Ci  and  at  ei  are  obtainedj 
depending  upon  the  values  of  the  branch  and  its  derivatives  at  a  and  upon 
the  positions  of  Ci  and  ei;  hence,  at  any  point  in  the  area  common  to  the 
circles  of  convergence  of  these  two  points,  only  a  single  value  arises  as 
derived  through  the  initial  value  at  a.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  only  a  single 
value  is  obtained  at  any  point  in  an  area  common  to  the  circles  of  con- 
vergence of  points  in  the  two  paths.  Hence  ultimately  one  and  the  same 
value  will  be  obtained  at  b  as  the  continuation  of  the  value  of  the  one  branch 
at  a  by  the  two  different  paths  of  variation  which  have  been  taken  so  that 
no  boundary- point  L  lies  between  them  or  infinitesimally  near  to  them. 

Now  consider  any  two  paths  from  a  to  h,  say  acb  and  adb,  such  that 
neither  of  them  is  near  a  boundary-point  and  that  the  j 

contour  they  constitute  does  not  enclose  a  boundary-point. 
Then  by  a  series  of  successive  infinitesimal  deformations  we 
can  change  the  path  acb  to  adb ;  and  as  at  6  the  same  value 
of  w  is  obtained  for  variations  of  z  from  a  to  6  along  the 
successive  deformations,  it  follows  that  the  same  value  of  w 
is  obtained  at  b  for  variations  of  s  along  acb  as  for  varia- 
tions along  adb. 

Next,  let  there  be  two  paths  acb,  adb  constituting  a  closed  contour, 
enclosing  one  (but  not  more  than  one)  of  the  points  /  and  none  of  the  points 
B.  When  the  original  curve  K  which  contains  the  point  I  is  described,  the 
initial  value  is  restored :  and  hence  the  branches  of  the  function  obtained  at 
any  point  of  K  by  the  two  paths  from  any  point,  taken  as  initial  point,  are 
the  same.     By  what  precedes,  the  parts  of  this  curve  K  can  be  ( 
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into  the  parts  of  acbda  without  affecting  the  brandies  of  the  function :  hence 
the  value  obtained  at  h,  by  continuation  along  acb,  is  the  same  aa  the  value 
there  obtained  by  continuation  along  adb.  It  therefore  follows  that  a  path 
between  two  points  a  and  h  can  be  deformed  over  any  point  I  without 
affecting  the  value  of  the  function  at  h;  so  that,  when  the  preceding 
results  are  combined,  the  proposition  enunciated  is  proved. 

By  the  continued  application  of  the  theorem,  we  are  led  to  the  following 
results : — 

Corollary  I.  Whatever  he  the  effect  of  the  description  of  a  circuit  on  the 
initial  value  of  a  function,  a  reversal  of  the  circuit  restores  the  original  value 
of  the  function. 

For  the  circuit,  when  described  positively  and  negatively,  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  contour  of  an  area  of  infinitesimal  breadth,  which  encloses  no 
branch-point  within  itself  and  the  description  of  the  contour  of  which 
therefore  restores  the  initial  value  of  the  function. 

Corollary  II.  A  circuit  can  be  deformed  into  amy  other  circuit  without 
affecting  the  final  value  of  the  function,  provided  that  no  branch-point  be  crossed 
in  the  process  of  deformation. 

It  is  thus  justifiable,  and  it  is  often  convenient,  to  deform  a  path  con- 
taining a  single  branch-point  into  a  loop  round  the 

point.  A  lo<^*  consists  of  a  line  nearly  to  the  point,  °  ~— — ^^y" 
nearly  the  whole  of  a  very  small  circle  round  the  point.  Fig.  17. 

and  a  line  back  to  the  initial  point ;  see  figure  17. 

Corollary  III.  The  value  of  a  function  is  unchanged  when  the  variable 
describes  a  closed  circuit  containing  no  branch-point ;  it  is  likevdse  unchanged 
when  the  variable  describes  a  closed  circuit  containing  all  the  branch-points. 

The  first  part  is  at  once  proved  by  remarking  that,  without  altering  the 
value  of  the  function,  the  circuit  can  be  deformed  into  a  point. 

For  the  second  part,  the  simplest  plan  is  to  represent  the  variable  on 
Neumann's  sphere.  The  circuit  is  then  a  curve  on  the  sphere  enclosing  all 
the  branch-points  r  the  effect  on  the  value  of  the  function  is  unaltered  by  any 
deformation  of  this  curve  which  does  make  it  cross  a  branch-point.  The 
curve  can,  without  crossing  a  branch-point,  be  deformed  into  a  point  in  that 
other  part  of  the  area  of  the  sphere  which  contains  none  of  the  branch- 
points; and  the  point,  which  is  the  limit  of  the  curve,  is  not  a  branch- 
point. At  such  a  point,  the  value  of  the  function  is  unaltered ;  and  there- 
fore the  description  of  a  circuit,  which  encloses  alt  the  braoch-points, 
restores  the  initial  value  of  the  function. 

Corollary  IV.  If  the  values  of  w  at  b  for  variations  along  two  paths 
*  Frencli  writera  use  tlio  word  !aei:t,  Oermao  writers  the  word  Schleife. 
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acb,  adh  he  not  the  mme,  then  a  description  of  acbda  mil  not  restore  the  ■initial 
value  of  v]  at  a. 

In  particular,  let  the  path  be  the  loop  OeceO  (fig.  17),  and  let  it  change  w 
at  0  into  w'.  Since  the  values  of  w  at  0  aro  different  and  because  there  is 
no  branch-point  in  Oe  (or  in  the  evanescent  circuit  OeO),  the  values  of  w  at 
6  cannot  be  the  same :  that  is,  the  value  with  which  the  infinitesimal  circle 
round  a  begins  to  be  described  is  changed  by  the  description  of  that  circle. 
Hence  the  part  of  the  loop  that  is  effective  for  the  change  in  the  value  of  w  is 
Hie  small  circle  round  the  point ;  and  it  is  because  the  description  of  a  small 
circle  changes  the  value  of  w  that  the  value  of  w  is  changed  at  0  after  the 
description  of  a  loop. 

ltf{z)  be  the  value  of  w  which  ia  changed  into/i(3)  by  the  description  of 
the  loop,  so  that  f{z}  and  fi{i)  are  the  values  at  0,  then  the  foregoing 
explanation  shews  that  f{e)  and  f  (e)  are  the  values  at  e,  the  branch  f{e) 
being  changed  by  the  description  of  the  circle  into  the  branch /i  (e). 

From  this  result  the  inference  can  be  derived  that  the  points  B^,  B^,  ... 
are  branch-points  as  defined  in  §  12,  Let  a  ho  any  one  of  the  points,  and 
let  f(z)  be  the  value  of  w  which  is  changed  into  /i(2)  by  the  description  of 
a  very  small  circle  round  a  Then  as  the  branch  of  w  is  monogenic,  the 
difference  between  f{z)  and  f  (a)  is  an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  the  same 
order  as  the  length  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle :  so  that,  as  the  circle 
is  infinitesimal  and  ultimately  evanescent,  |/(s)  -f  (z)  \  can  be  made  as  small 
as  we  please  with  decrease  of  \z  —  a\  or,  in  the  limit,  the  values  of  f(a)  and 
f  (a)  at  the  branch-point  are  equal.  Hence  each  of  the  points  B  is  such 
that  two  or  more  bra/nches  of  the  fimction  have  tJie  same  value  at  the  poiiit 
and  there  is  inter-change  among  these  branches  when  the  variable  describes  a 
small  circuit  round  the  point :  which  affords  a  definition  of  a  branch-point, 
more  complete  than  that  given  in  §  12. 

Corollary  V.  If  a  closed  circuit  contain  several  branch-points,  the  effect 
which  it  produces  can  be  obtained  by  a  combination  of  the  effects  produced  in 
succession  by  a  set  of  loops  each  going  ro-und  only  one  of  the  branch-points. 

If  the  circuit  contain  several  branch-points,  say  three  as  at  a,  b,  c,  then  a 
path  such  as  AEFD,  in  fig.  18,  can  without 
crossing  any  branch-point,  be  deformed  into  the 
loops  AaB,  BbG,  OcD;  and  therefore  the  complete 
circuit  AEFDA  can  be  deformed  validly  into 
AaBbOcDA,  and  the  same  effect  will  be  produced 
by  the  two  forms  of  circuit.  When  D  is  made 
practically  to  coincide  with  A,  the  whole  of  the  Fig.  i& 

second  circuit  is  composed  of  the  three  loops.     Hence  the  corollary. 

This  corollary  is  of  especial  importance  in  the  consideration  of  integrals 
of  multiform  functions. 
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Corollary  VI,  In  a  continuous  'part  of  the  plane  where  there  are  no 
branch-points,  each  branch  of  a  mnltifomi  function  is  uniform. 

Each  branch  is  monogenic  and,  except  at  isolated  points,  contiimous; 
hence,  in  such  regions  of  the  plane,  all  the  propositions  which  have  been 
proved  for  monogenic  analytic  functions  can  be  applied  to  each  of  the 
branches  of  a  multiform  function. 

91.  If  there  be  a  branch-point  within  the  circuit,  then  the  value  of  the 
function  at  6  consequent  on  variations  along  acb  may,  but  will  not  necessarily, 
differ  from  its  value  at  the  same  point  consequent  on  variations  along  adb. 
Should  the  values  be  different,  then  the  description  of  the  whole  curve  achda 
will  lead  at  a  not  to  the  initial  value  of  iv,  but  to  a  different  value. 
The  test  as  to  whether  such  a  change  is  effected  by  the  description  is 
immediately  derivable  from  the  foregoing  proposition ;  and  as  in  Corollary 
IV,,  §  90,  it  is  proved  that  the  value  is  or  is  not  changed  by  the  loop, 
according  as  the  value  of  w  for  a  point  near  the  circle  of  the  loop  is 
or  is  not  changed  by  the  description  of  that  circle.  Hence  it  follows  that,  if 
there  be  a  branch-point  which  affects  the  branch  of  the  function,  a  path  of 
■variation  of  the  independent  variable  cannot  he  deformed  across  the  branch- 
point without  a  change  in  the  value  of  w  at  the  eaibremity  of  the  path. 

And  it  is  evident  that  a  point  can  be  regard^  as  a  branch-point  for  a 
function  only  if  a  circuit  round  the  point  interchange  some  (or  all)  of  the 
branches  of  the  function  which  are  equal  at  the  point.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
all  the  branches  of  the  function  should  be  thus  affected  by  the  point :  it  is 
sufficient  that  some  should  be  interchanged*. 

Further,  the  change  in  the  value  of  w  for  a  single  description  of  a  circuit 
enclosing  a  branch-point  is  unique. 

For,  if  a  ciixiuit  could  change  w  into  w'  or  w",  then,  beginning  with  w" 
and  describing  it  in  the  negative  sense  we  should  return  to  w  and  afterwards 
describing  it  in  the  positive  sense  with  w  as  the  initial  value  we  should 
obtain  w'.  Hence  the  circuit,  described  and  then  reversed,  does  not  restore 
the  original  value  w"  but  gives  a  different  branch  w';  and  no  point  on 
the  circuit  is  a  braneh-poiat.  This  result  is  in  opposition  to  Corollary  I., 
of  §  90 ;  and  therefore  the  hypothesis  of  alternative  values  at  the  end  of 
the  circuit  is  not  valid,  that  is,  the  change  for  a  single  description  is 
unique. 

But  repetitions  of  the  ciicuit  may,  of  course,  give  different  values  at  the 
end  of  successive  descriptioi^. 

*  In  what  precedes,  oeitaiu  points  were  conaiderecl  wtioh  wej;e  regular  singularities  (see 
p.  163,  note)  and  certain  which  were  branoli-points.  Frequently  points  will  occur  wliioh  are  at 
onee  branoh-pointa  and  infinities  ;  proper  aeoouiit  must  of  eouTBe  be  taken  of  them. 
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92.  Let  0  bi  an\  oidinaij  point  of  the  fuuction  join  it  to  ^11  the 
branch -points  (generally  assumed  finite  m 
number)  in  succession  bj  lines  which  do  not 
meet  each  other:  then  each  branch  js  uniioim 
for  each  path  of  vaiiation  ot  the  vinable  which 
meets  none  of  these  hnes  The  effects  pro 
duced  by  the  various  bitnch  points  and  then 
relations  on  the  vaiioub  blanches  can  be  mdi 
cated  by  describing  cuives  each  of  which 
begins  at  a  point  indehnitel}  neai  0  and 
returns  to  another  point  indefinitely  neai  it 
after  passing  round  one  of  the  branch -points, 

and  by  noting  the  value  of  each  branch  of  the  function  after  each  of  these 
curves  has  been  described. 

The  law  of  interchange  of  branches  of  a  function  after  description  of  a 
circuit  round  a  branch-point  is  as  follows : — 

All  the  branches  of  a  function,  which  are  affected  hy  a  hranch-pomt  as  such 
can  either  be  arranged  so  that  the  order  of  interchange  (for  desct  tption  of  a 
path  round  the  point)  is  cyclical,  or  be  divided  into  sets  in  each  of  a-hich  the 
order  of  interchange  is  cyclical. 

Let  Wi,  W3,  Wj,...  be  the  branches  of  a  function  for  values  ot  .*  neir  a 
branch-point  a  which  are  affected  by  the  description  of  a  small  closed  curve 
C  round  a :  they  are  not  necessarily  all  the  branches  of  the  function,  but  only 
those  affected  by  the  branch-point. 

The  branch  Wi  is  changed  after  a  description  of  G ;  let  w^  be  the  branch 
into  which  it  is  changed.  Then  Wj  cannot  be  unchanged  by  G;  for  a  reversed 
description  of  G,  which  ought  to  restore  Wj,  would  otherwise  leave  w^  un- 
changed. Hence  w,  is  changed  after  a  description  of  G\  it  may  be  changed 
either  into  w,  or  into  a  new  branch,  say  Wg.  If  into  Wi,  then  w,  and  w^  form 
a  cyclical  set. 

If  the  change  be  into  Wg,  then  Wj  cannot  remain  unchanged  after  a 
description  of  G,  for  reasons  similar  to  those  that  before  applied  to  the 
change  of  Ws',  and  it  caJinot  be  changed  into  w^,  for  then  a  reversed  de- 
scription of  (?  would  change  Wg  into  Wj,  and  it  ought  to  change  mi,  into  w^. 
Hence,  after  a  description  of  G,  w,  is  changed  either  into  w,  or  into  a  new 
branch,  say  Wj.     If  into  w„  then  Wi,  VJ^,  Wa  form  a  cyclical  set. 

If  the  change  be  into  w^,  then  w^  cannot  remain  unchanged  after  a 
description  of  0;  and  it  cannot  be  changed  into  w^  or  WI3,  for  by  a  reversal 
of  the  circuit  that  earlier  branch  would  be  changed  into  Wt  whereas  it  ought 
to  be  changed  into  the  branch,  which  gave  rise  to  it  by  the  forward  descrip- 
tion— a  branch  which  is  not  Wj.  Hence,  after  a  description  of  G,  w^  is 
changed  either  into  w,  or  ioto  a  new  branch.  If  into  Wt,  then  w,,  w,j,  vj^,  w, 
form  a  cyclical  set. 
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If  Wj  be  changed  into  a  new  branch,  we  proceed  as  before  with  that  new 
branch  and  either  complete  a  cyclical  set  or  add  one  more  to  the  set.  By 
repetition  of  the  process,  we  complete  a  cyclical  set  sooner  or  later. 

If  all  the  branches  be  included,  then  evidently  their  complete  system 
taken  in  the  order  in  which  they  come  in  the  foregoing  investigation  is  a 
system  in  which  the  interchange  is  cyclical. 

If  only  some  of  the  branches  be  included,  the  remark  applies  to  the  set 
constituted  by  them.  We  then  begin  with  one  of  the  branches  not  included 
in  that  set  and  evidently  not  inclusible  in  it,  and  proceed  as  at  first,  until 
we  complete  another  set  which  may  include  all  the  remaining  branches  or 
only  some  of  them.  In  the  latter  case,  we  begin  again  with  a  new  branch 
and  repeat  the  process ;  and  so  on,  until  ultimately  all  the  branches  are 
included.  The  whole  system  is  then  arranged  in  sets,  in  each  of  which  the 
order  of  interchange  is  cyclical. 

93.  The  analytical  test  of  a  branch-point  is  easily  obtained  by  con- 
structing the  general  expression  for  the  branches  of  a  function  which  are 
interchanged  there. 

Let  s^a  be  a  branch -point  where  n  branches  w,,  Ws,.--,  w„  are  cyclically 
interchanged.  Since  by  a  first  description  of  a  small  curve  round  a,  the 
branch  «/,  changes  into  Wj,  the  branch  Wa  into  Wj,  and  so  on,  it  follows  that 
by  r  descriptions  Wi  is  changed  into  li/r+i  *nd  by  n  descriptions  Wj  reverts  to 
its  initial  value.  Similarly  for  each  of  the  branches.  Hence  each  brunch 
returns  to  its  initial  value  after  n  descriptions  of  a  drcuit  round  a  branch- 
point where  n  branches  of  the  function  are  interchangeable. 

Now  let  3  -  a.  =  .2" ; 

then,  when  z  describes  circles  round  a,  Z  moves  in  a  circular  arc  round  its 
origin.  For  each  circumference  described  by  z,  the  variable  Z  describes 
~th  part  of  its  circumference;  and  the  complete  circle  is  described  by  Z 
round  its  origin  when  n  complete  circles  are  described  by  z  round  a.  Now 
the  substitution  changes  w^  as  a  function  of  z  into  a  function  of  Z,  say  into 
Wt',  and,  after  n  complete  descriptions  of  the  s-circle  round  a,  w^  returns 
to  its  initial  value.  Hence,  after  the  description  of  a  ^-circle  round  its 
origin,  Wr  returns  to  its  initial  value,  that  is,  Z—0  ceases  to  be  a  branch- 
point for  Wf.     Similarly  for  all  the  branches  W. 

But  no  other  condition  has  been  associated  with  a  as  a  point  for  the 
function  w ;  and  therefore  Z=0  may  be  any  point  for  the  function  W,  that 
is,  it  may  be  an  ordinary  point,  or  a  singularity.  In  every  case  we  have  W 
a  imiform  function  of  2  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  origin ;  and  therefore 
in  that  vicinity  it  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 


(?Q  +  P(A 
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with  the  significations  of  P  and  Q  already  adopted.  When  Z  is  an  ordinary 
point,  (r  is  a  constant  or  zero ;  when  Z  is  an  accidental  singularity,  G  is  an 
algebraical  function ;  and,  when  Z  is  an  essential  singularity,  G  is  a  transcen- 
dental function. 

The  simpler  cases  are,  of  course,  those  in  which  the  form  of  G  is  alge- 
braical or  constant  or  zero ;  and  then  W  can  be  put  into  the  form 

Z'^P{Z), 
where  P  is  an  infinite  series  of  positive  powers  and  m  is  an  integer.     As  this 
is  the  form  of  W  in  the  vicinity  of  Z  =  0,  it  follows  that  the  form  of  w  in  the 
vicinity  of  ^■  =  ([  is 

(^-«)"Pi(«-»)-i 

and  the  various  n  branches  of  the  function  are  easily  seen  to  be  given  by 

substituting  in  the  above  for  {s  —  «)"  the  values 

e  ™  (it  -  ay, 
where  s  =  0,  1,...,  n  — 1.     We  therefore  infer  that  the  general  expression  for 
the  n   branches  of  a  function,  which  are  interchanged  hy  circuits  round  a 
branch-point   z  —  a,  assumed  not  to  be  an  essential  singularity,  is 

(»-o)"P((^ -»)"!. 

vihere  m  is  am  integer,  and  where  to  (z  —  a)"  its  n  values  are  in  turn  assigned 
to  obtain  the  different  branches  of  the  function. 

There  may  be,  however,  more  than  one  cyclical  set  of  branches.  If  there 
be  another  set  of  r  branches,  then  it  may  similarly  be  proved  that  their 
general  expression  is 

(^  -  #5  {(^ -»)'!, 

where  m^  is  an  integer,  and  ^  is  an  integral  function ;  the  various  branches 
are  obtained  by  assigning  to  (z  —  ay  its  r  values  in  turn. 

And  so  on,  for  each  of  the  sets,  the  members  of  which  are  cyclically 
interchangeable  at  the  branch-point 

When  the  branch-point  is  at  infinity,  a  different  form  is  obtained.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  a  set  of  n  cyclically  interchangeable  branches  we  take 

so  that  n  negative  descriptions  of  a  closed  s-curvo,  excluding  infinity  and  no 
other  branch-point,  requires  a  single  positive  description  of  a  closed  curve 
round  the  w-origin.  These  n  descriptions  restore  the  value  of  w  as  a  function 
of  2  to  its  initial  value;  and  therefore  the  single  description  of  the  m- curve 
round  the  origin  restores  the  value  of  [/-—the  equivalent  of  w  after  the 
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change  of  the  independent  variable— as  a  function  of  u.  Thus  u  —  0  ceases 
to  be  a  branch -point  for  the  function  U;  and  therefore  the  form  of  U  is 

ff(i)+p(«), 

where  the  symbols  have  the  same  general  signification  as  before. 

If,  in  particular,  3=00  be  a  branch-point  but  not  an  essential  singrilarity, 
then  G  is  either  a  constant  or  an  algebraical  function ;  and  then  U  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form  _ 

.-p(»). 

where  m  is  an  integer.  When  the  variable  is  changed  from  w  to  s,  then  the 
general  expression  for  the  n  hranches  of  a  function  which  are  interchangeable 
at  z—  ys ,  assumed  not  to  he  an  essential  s 


where  m  is  an  integer  and  inhere  to  s"  its  n  values  are  assigned  to  obtain  the 
different  hranclies  of  the  function. 

If,  however,  the  branch-point  ;r  =  a  in  the  former  case  or  « =  00  in  the 
latter  be  an  essential  singularity,  the  forms  of  the  expressions  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  point  are 

0{{z-a)-k+P[{z-af], 

and  (7(£»)  +  P(r»), 

respectively. 

Note.  When  a  multiform  function  is  defined,  either  exphcitly  or  im- 
plicitly, it  is  practically  always  necessary  to  consider  the  relations  of  the 
branches  of  the  function  for  s  =  co  as  well  as  their  relations  for  points  that 
are  infinities  of  the  function.  The  former  can  be  determined  by  either 
of  the  processes  suggested  in  §  4  for  dealing  with  2  =  00 ;  the  latter  can  be 
determined  as  in  the  present  article. 

Moreover,  the  total  number  of  branches  of  the  function  has  been  assumed 
to  be  finite.  The  cases,  in  which  the  number  of  branches  is  unlimited,  need 
not  be  discussed  in  general :  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  them  when  they 
arise,  as  they  do  arise,  e.g.,  when  the  function  is  of  the  form  of  an  algebraical 
irrational  with  an  irrational  index  such  as  z"^^ — hardly  a  function  in  the 
ordinary  sense — ,  or  when  the  function  is  the  logarithm  of  a  function  of  z, 
or  is  the  inverse  of  a  periodic  function.  In  the  nature  of  their  multiplicity 
of  branching  and  of  their  sequence  of  interchange,  they  are  for  the  most  part 
distinct  from  the  multiform  functions  with  only  a  finite  number  of  branches. 

Ex.  The  simplest  illustrations  of  multiform  functioas  are  fumiahed  by  functioiiR 
defined,  by  algebraical  equations,  in  particular,  by  algebraic  irratioaala. 
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The  general  type  of  the  algobraJca!  irrational  is  the  product  of  a  number  of  functions 
of  the  form  w  =  {A{i-ai){s-a^) (2-a«)}™,  m  aad  m  being  integers. 

This  partictilar  function  has  m  branches ;  the  points  «,,  o^, ,  a„  are  branch-points. 

To  find  the  law  of  interchajige,  we  take  e-a^^-pe^;  then  when  a  small  circle  of  radius  p 
is  described  round  «„  so  that  s  returns  to  its  initial  position,  the  value  of  6  increases  by 


2w  an  I  the  new  \  alue  of  ui  i 
then  the  various  branches 
change  foi  descnption  of 

(ue  uf  the  brancJi  points 


>rdei 


nw  where  a  is  the  irath  root  of  unity  defined  by  e^  .  Taking 
3  given  by  w,  aw,  a%i, ,  a'^~'''w,  we  have  the  law  of  inter- 
small  curve  round  any  one-branch  point  as  given  by  this 
The  law  of  succession  for  a  circuit  enclosing  more  than 
derivable  by  means  of  Corollary  V,  §  90. 


=  1  and  consider  the  new  function  W  ii 


T)  find  the  relatifn  of  *=o-  to  u   w 
the  vicinity  of  the  s'-ongin.     We  have 

tf={^(l-V)(l-V> (l-a^^')}™^'"^. 

If  the  variable  2^  describe  a  very  small  circle  round  the  origin  in  tlio  negative  sense,  then 

^  is  multiplied  by  e"^"*  and  so  W  acquires  a  factor  e  >",  that  is,  H'  is  changed  unless 
this  acquired  factor  is  unity.  It  can  be  unity  only  when  m/m  is  an  integer ;  and  therefore, 
except  when  »/wi  is  an  integer,  2=  so  is  a  branch-point  of  the  function.  The  law  of 
succession  is  the  same  as  that  for  negative  description  of  the  /-circle,  viz.,  w,  a'^w, 

qS»u;, ;  the  wi  values  form  a  single  cycle  only  if  m  be  prime  to  m,  and  a  set  of  cycles 

if  w  be  not  prime  to  m. 

Thus  2=o3  is  a  branch-point  for  vi={i^-g^-g^~^;   it   is  not   a   branch-point  for 
'w=[{\-z''){l~-i?z^y^;  and  3=6  is  a  branch-point  for  the  function  defined  by 

but  z  =  h  is  not  a  branch-point  for  the  function  defined  by  {z-J>fvfl=s-a. 

Again,  if  p  denote  a  particular  value  of  z^,  when  z  has  a  given  value,  and  q  similarly 
denote  a  particular  value  of  (- ,-j  )   ,  tben  w=p-\-q  is  a  sii-valuod  function,  the  values 

*"!=     ?'  +  2i         *".^=     F  +  i^.         '^6=     ?  +  "% 

%=-J'+2,        w^=-p+oq,        w^=-p+a% 

where  a  is  a  primitive  cube  root  of  unity.    The  branch-points  are  - 1,  0,  1,  a> ;  and  the 

orders   of  change  for  small   circuits  round  one  (and   only  one)  of  these   points   are  as 

follows ; 


For  a  small  circuit  round 

-1 

0 

1 

„ 

w,  changes  to 

Ws 

.., 

w« 

M-a 

W3 

We 

Wl 

». 

-1 

-.          „ 

«^. 

iU4 

Wj 

-, 

-.           „ 

«>, 

w. 

u,. 

w. 

W-B 

We 

«Ig 

«,. 

MJe 

Wj 

w. 

»,      i     ». 

Wj 
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Combinations  can  at  once  be  effected ;  thus,  for  a  positive  circuit  enclosing  both  1  and  co 
but*  not  —  1  or  0,  the  si 


in  cyclical  order. 

94.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  algebraic  irrationals  are  a  special 
class  of  functions  defined  by  algebraical  equations.  Fimctions  thus  generally 
defined  by  equations,  which  are  algebraical  so  far  as  concerns  the  dependent 
variable  but  need  not  be  ao  in  reference  to  the  independent  variable,  are 
often  called  algebraical.  The  term,  in  one  sense,  cannot  be  strictly  applied 
to  the  roots  of  an  equation  of  every  degree,  seeing  that  the  solution 
of  equations  of  the  fifth  and  higher  degrees  can  be  effected  only  by 
transcendental  functions;  but  what  is  implied  is  that  a  finite  number  of 
determinations  of  the  dependent  variable  ia  given  by  the  equation  f. 

The  equation  is  algebraical  in  relation  to  the  dependent  variable  w,  that 
is,  it  will  be  taken  to  be  of  finite  degree  n  in  w.  The  coefficients  of  the 
different  powers  will  be  supposed  to  be  rational  uniform  functions  of  s :  were 
they  irrational  in  any  given  equation,  the  equation  could  be  transformed 
into  another,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  rational  uniform  functions.  And 
the  equation  is  supposed  to  be  irreducible,  that  is,  if  the  equation  be  taken 
in  the  form 

the  left-hand  member  f{w,  z)  cannot  be  resolved  into  factors  of  a  form  and 
character  as  regards  vi  and  z  similar  to /itself. 

The  existence  of  equal  roots  of  the  equation  for  general  values  of  z 
requires  that 

Aw..)  and   iLLj 

shall  have  a  common  factor,  which  will  be  rational  owing  to  the  form  of 
f{w,  z).  This  form  of  factor  is  excluded  by  the  irreducibility  of  the  equation ; 
ao  that  f—  0,  as  an  equation  in  w,  has  not  equal  roots  for  general  values 
of  z.  But  though  the  two  equations  are  not  both  satisfied  in  virtue  of  a 
simpler  equation,  they  are  two  equations  determining  values  of  w  and  z ; 
and  their  form  is  such  that  they  will  give  equal  values  of  w  for  special 
values  of  z. 

Since  the  equation  is  of  degree  n,  it  may  be  taken  to  be 

w"  +  io»-' J*!  (s) +  «!»-' .P,  (s) +  ...  + wJ'„„,  (2)  +  f„  (s)  =  .0, 
where  the  functions  F^,  F^,,..  are  rational  and  uniform.     If  all  their  singu- 

*  Such  a  circnit,  if  drawn  on  the  Neamann's  sphere,  ros.y  tie  regarded  as  excluding  -  I  and  0, 
or  taking  aecoant  of  the  other  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a 
negative  circuit  iBoluding  - 1  and  0,  the  cyclical  interchange  for  -which  ia  easily  proved  to  be 
IP],  Wj,  i«5,  iPj,  liij,  IP,  as  in  the  text. 

t  8uoh  a  funotioD  is  called  Men  dSjini  by  LioavUle. 

r.  11 
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larities  be  accidental,  they  are  meromorphic  algebraical  functions  of  z  (unless 
jr  =  00  is  the  only  singularity,  in  which  case  they  are  holomorphic) ;  and  the 
equation  can  then  be  replaced  by  one  which  is  equivalent  and  has  all  its 
coefficients  holomorphic,  the  coefficient  of  w"  being  the  least  common  multiple 
of  all  the  denominators  of  the  meromorphic  functions  in  the  first  form.  This 
form  cannot  however  be  deduced,  if  any  of  the  singularities  be  essential. 

The  equation,  as  an  equation  in  w,  has  n  roots,  all  functions  of  z ;  let 
these  be  denoted  by  Wi,w;s,...,w„,  which  are  the  n  branches  of  the  function  w. 
When  the  geometrical  interpretation  is  associated  with  the  analytical  relation, 
there  are  n  points  in  the  w-plane,  say  a,,...,  a„,  which  correspond  with  a  point 
in  the  ^--plaue,  say  with  a^ ;  and  in  general  these  n  points  are  distinct.  As 
z  varies  so  as  to  move  in  its  own  plane  from  a,  then  ea«h  of  the  w-points 
moves  in  their  common  plane ;  and  thus  there  are  k  w-paths  corresponding 
to  a  given  a-path.     These  n  curves  may  or  may  not  meet  one  another. 

If  they  do  not,  there  are  n  distinct  w-paths,  leading  from  tti,...,  «„  to 
^i,---!  /3„,  respectively  corresponding  to  the  single  s-path  leading  from  a 
to  b. 

If  two  or  more  of  the  w-paths  do  meet  one  another,  and  if  the  describing 
M/-points  coincide  at  their  point  of  intersection,  then  at  such  a  point  of 
intersection  in  the  Mf-plane,  the  associated  branches  w  are  equal ;  and 
therefore  the  point  in  the  s-plane  is  a  point  that  gives  equal  values  for  w. 
It  is  one  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  w 
between 

the  analytical  test  as  to  whether  the  point  is  a  branch-point  will  be 
considered  later.  The  march  of  the  concurrent  w-branches  from  such  a 
point  of  intersection  of  two  w-paths  depends  upon  their  relations  in  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

When  no  such  point  lies  on  a  2-path  from  a  to  b,  no  two  of  the  w-points 
coincide  during  the  description  of  their  paths.  By  §  90,  the  s-path  can  be 
deformed  (provided  that,  in  the  deformation,  it  does  not  cross  a  branch-point) 
without  causing  any  two  of  the  w-points  to  coincide.  Further,  if  z  describe 
a  closed  curve  which  includes  none  of  the  branch-points,  then  each  of  the 
w-branches  describes  a  closed  curve  and  no  two  of  the  tracing  points  ever 
coincide. 

Note.  The  limitation  for  a  branch-point,  that  the  tracing  w-points 
coincide  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  w-curves,  is  of  essential  im- 
portance. 

What  is  required  to  establish  a  point  in  the  z-plane  as  a  branch-point, 
is  not  a  mere  geometrical  intersection  of  a  couple  of  completed  w-paths  but 
the  coincidence  of  the  w-points  as  those  paths  ai-e  traced,  together  with  inter- 
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change  of  the  branches  for  a  small  circuit  round  the  point.  Thus  let  there  be 
such  a  geometrical  intersection  of  two  w-curves,  without  coincidence  of  the 
tracing  points.  There  are  two  points  in  the  s-plane  corresponding  to  the 
geometrical  intersection;  one  belongs  to  the  intersection  as  a  {loint  of  the 
w-path  which  first  passed  through  it,  and  the  other  to  the  intersection  as  a 
point  of  the  w-path  which  was  the  second  to  pass  through  it.  The  two 
branches  of  w  for  the  respective  values  of  z  are  undoubtedly  equal ;  but  the 
equality  would  not  be  for  the  same  value  of  z.  And  unless  the  equality 
of  branches  subsists  for  the  same  value  of  s,  the  point  is  not  a  branch- 
point. 

A  simple  esaraple  will  serve  to  illustrate  these  remarks.  Let  w  be  defioed  by  the 
equation 

/=  cS  (w2 -- 2!W)  -  3*  =  0, 
Eo  that  the  branches  iCj  and  w^  are  given  by 

it  is  easy  to  pruve  that  the  equation  resulting  from  the  elimination  of  w  between /=0  and 

.■(.■+=').o, 

and  that  only  the  two  points  z=  +m  are  branch- points. 

The  values  of  %  which  make  w,  equal  to  the  value  of  Wj  for  j=a  (supposed  not  equal  to 
either  0,  ct  or  —  ci)  are  given  by 

which  evidently  has  not  a=a  for  a  root.  Eationalieing  the  equation  so  far  as  concerns  s 
and  removii^  the  factor  z—a,  as  it  has  just  been  seen  not  to  furnish  a  root,  wo  find  that  z 
is  determined  by 

the  three  roots  of  which  are  distinct  from  a,  the  assumed  point,  and  from  +«,  the  bnvuch- 
point.  Bach  of  these  throe  values  of  z  will  make  -Wj  equal  to  the  value  of  w^  for  3=a :  we 
have  georaetrical  intorsection  without  coincidence  of  the  tracing  points. 

95.  When  the  characteristics  of  a  function  are  required,  the  moat  im- 
portant class  are  its  infinities:  these  must  therefore  now  be  investigated. 
It  is  preferable  to  obtain  the  infinities  of  the  function  rather  than  the 
singularities  alone,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  each  branch  of  the  function 
is  uniform*:  for  the  former  will  include  these  singularities  as  well  as 
those  branch-points  which,  giving  infinite  values,  lead  to  regular  singularities 
when  the  variables  are  transformed  as  in  §  93.  The  theorem  which  deter- 
mines them  is: — 

The  infinities  of  a  function  determined  by  an  algebraical  equation  are  the 
singularities  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation. 

Let  the  equation  be 

w"  +  Ml"-"  F,  (z)  +  w^-^  F^{z)+...+  wF„_j  (z)  +  Fn  (z)  =  0, 
*  TLese  uingularities  will,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be  called  regular. 
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and  let  w'  be  any  branch  of  the  function ;   then,  if  the  equation   which 
detennines  the  remaining  branches  be 

we  have  F^  {z)  =  —  w'On-i  {z), 

F^,(z)^-w'Q,^(^)  +  G^,(z), 
F,^.  (z)  =  -  w'G^-,  (z)  +  G^  (z). 


F,{z)  =  -k/+G,{z). 

Now  suppose  that  a  is  an  infinity  of  w' ;  then,  unless  it  be  a  zero  of  order 
at  least  equal  to  that  of  G^i(z),  a  is  an  infinity  of  Fn{z).  If,  however,  it  be 
a  zero  of  ff^i  (a)  of  sufficient  order,  then  from  the  second  equation  it  is  an 
infinity  of  Fn^i(z)  unless  it  is  a  zero  of  order  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
Gn~s{^}'t  fi'iid  so  on.  The  infinity  must  be  an  infinity  of  some  coefficient  not 
earlier  than  Fi  {z)  in  the  equation,  or  it  must  be  a  aero  of  all  the  functions 
G  which  arc  later  than  Gi^i{z).  If  it  be  a  zero  of  all  the  functions  Gr,  so 
that  wo  may  not,  without  knowing  the  order,  assert  that  it  is  of  rank  at 
least  equal  to  its  order  as  an  infinity  of  w',  still  from  the  last  equation  it 
follows  that  a  must  be  an  infinity  of  F,  (z).  Hence  any  infinity  of  w  is  an 
infinity  of  at  least  one  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation. 

Conversely,  from  the  same  equations  it  follows  that  a  singularity  of  one 
of  the  coefficients  is  an  infinity  either  of  it/  or  of  at  least  one  of  the  co- 
efficients G.  Similarly  the  last  alternative  leads  to  an  inference  that  the 
infinity  is  cither  an  infinity  of  another  branch  w"  or  of  the  coefficients  of  the 
(theoretical)  equation  which  stuwives  when  the  two  branches  have  been 
removed.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  ultimately  find  that  the  infinity  either 
is  an  infinity  of  one  of  the  branches  or  is  an  infinity  of  the  coefficient  in  the 
last  equation,  that  is,  of  the  last  of  the  branches.  Hence  OMy  singtdarity 
of  a  coefficient  is  an  infinity  of  at  least  one  of  the  branches  of  the  function. 

It  thus  appears  that  all  the  infinities  of  the  function  are  included  among, 
and  include,  all  the  singularities  of  the  coefficients ;  but  the  order  of  the 
infinity  for  a  branch  does  not  necessarily  make  that  point  a  regular 
singularity  nor,  if  it  be  made  a  regular  singularity,  is  the  order  necessarily 
the  same  as  for  the  coefficient. 

96.  The  following  method  is  effective  for  the  determination  of  the  oider 
of  the  infinity  of  the  branch. 

Let  a  be  an  accidental  singularity  of  one  or  more  of  the  F  functions, 
say  of  order  m;  for  the  function  Fi ;  and  assume  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  a, 
we  have 

F,  (z)  =  (^  -  o)-».  [c,  +  *  (2  -  a)  +  e,  («  -  «)■  +  . . .]. 
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Then  the  equation  which  determines  the  first  term  of  the  expansion  of  w  in 
a  series  in  the  vicinity  of  a  is 

w"  +  Ci  (s  -  ay"h  w"-'  +  Oi  (^  -  a)-™s  w"-'  +  . . . 

+  On-i  {e  —  tt)"^"— 1  W  +  Cn(z~  a}"™"  =  0. 

Mark    in    a   plane,   referred  to   two  rectangular  axes,  points   n,  0;    t!  —  1, 
—  mi;  w  —  2,  ~m^;...,  0,  —  m^;  let  these 
be  Ao,  A,, ...,  An  respectively.     Any  line 
through  Ai  has  its  equation  of  the  form 

y-\-mi  =  \{x-{n~i% 
that  is, 

y  —  \x  =  —  \{n  —  i)  —  mj. 
If  then  w  =  (z-a)'^f{z),  where  f{z)  is 
finite  when  z  =  a,  the  intercept  of  the  fore- 
going line  on  the  negative  side  of  the  axis  of  i/  is  equal  to  the  order  of  the 
iniinity  in  the  term 

This  being  so,  we  take  a  line  through  A^  coinciding  in  direction  with  the 
negative  part  of  the  axis  of  y  and  we  turn  it  about  A^  in  a  trigonometrically 
positive  direction  until  it  first  meets  one  of  the  other  points,  say  A^-r',  then 
we  turn  it  about  A^-r  until  it  meets  one  of  the  other  points,  say  A„_, ;  and 
so  on  until  it  passes  thraugh  A„.  There  will  thus  be  a  line  from  A^  to 
A^,  generally  consisting  of  a  number  of  parts;  and  none  of  the  points  A 
will  be  outside  it. 

The  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  line  through  A^^  and  A^^  is 
evidently  greater  than  the  perpendicular  on  any  parallel  line  through  a 
point  A,  that  is,  on  any  line  through  a  point  A  with  the  same  value 
of  X;  and,  as  this  perpendicular  is 

it  follows  the  order  of  the  infinite  terms  in  the  equation,  when  the  particular 
substitution  is  made  for  w,  is  greater  for  tenns  corresponding  to  points  lying 
on  the  line  than  it  is  for  any  other  terms. 

If  f{z)  =■  0  when  z  —  a,  then  the  terms  of  lowest  order  after  the  substitu- 
tion of  {z—a)~''f(z)  for  w  are 

(z  -  (f)-^-'-*'-  [c^  &■+... +0^0^] 
as  many  terms  occurring  in  the  bracket  as  there  are  points  A  on  the  line 
joining  A„^  to  A^^^-     Since  the  equation  determining  w  must  be  satisfied, 
terms  of  all  orders  must  disappear,  and  therefore 

an  equation  determining  s  —  r  values  of  6,  that  is,  the  first  terms  in  the 
expansions  of  s  —  ?■  branches  w. 
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Similarly  for  each  part  of  the  line :  for  the  first  part,  there  are  r  branches 
with  an  associated  value  of  \ ;  for  the  second,  s-r  branches  with  another 
associated  value ;  for  the  third,  (  -  s  branches  with  a  third  associated  value ; 
and  so  on. 

The  order  of  the  infinity  for  the  branches  is  measured  by  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  which  the  corresponding  part  of  the  broken  line  makes  with  the 
axis  of  33 ;  thus  for  the  line  joining  A„^  to  A,^  the  order  of  the  infinity  for 
the  s-r  branches  is 


where  m^r  and  nin-s  are  the  orders  of  the  accidental  singularities  of  F^^  (s) 
and  Fn-,i2). 

If  any  part  of  the  broken  line  should  have  its  inclination  to  the  axis  of 
X  greater  than  ^tt  so  that  the  tangent  is  negative  and  equal  to  -  fi,  then  the 
form  of  the  corresponding  set  of  branches  w  is  {z  —  ayg(z)  for  all  of  them, 
that  is,  the  point  is  not  an  infinity  for  those  branches.  But  when  the 
inclination  of  a  part  of  the  line  to  the  axis  is  <  ^tt,  so  that  the  tangent  is 
positive  and  equal  to  X,  then  the  form  of  the  corresponding  set  of  branches 
w  is  (s  —  a)~^/{i)  for  all  of  them,  that  is,  the  point  is  an  infinity  of  order  \ 
for  those  branches. 

In  passing  from  J  „  to  .do  there  may  be  parts  of  the  broken  Kne  which 
have  the  tangential  coordinate  negative,  implying  therefore  that  a  is  not  an 
infinity  of  the  corresponding  set  or  sets  of  branches  w.  But  as  the  revolving 
line  has  to  change  ita  direction  from  A^  to  some  direction  through  A^, 
there  must  evidently  be  some  part  or  parts  of  the  broken  line  which  have 
their  tangential  coordinate  positive,  implying  therefore  that  a  is  an  infinity 
of  the  corresponding  sot  or  sets  of  branches. 

Moreover,  the  point  a  is,  by  hypothesis,  an  accidental  singularity  of  at 
least  one  of  the  coefficients  and  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  an  essential 
singularity  of  none  of  them;  hence  the  points  A^,  Ai,...,  A„  are  all  in  the 
finite  part  of  the  plane.  And  as  no  two  of  their  abscissse  are  equal,  no  line 
joining  two  of  them  can  be  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  that  is,  the  inclination 
of  the  broken  line  is  never  ^tt  and  therefore  the  tangential  coordinate  is 
finite,  that  is,  the  order  of  the  infinity  for  the  branches  is  finite  for  any 
accidental  singularity  of  the  coefficients. 

If  the  singnlarity  at  a  be  e^ential  for  some  of  the  coefficients,  the 
corresponding  result  can  be  inferred  by  passing  to  the  limit  which  is 
obtained  by  making  the  corresponding  value  or  values  of  m  infinite.  In 
that  case  the  corresponding  points  A  move  to  infinity  and  then  parts  of  the 
broken  line  pass  through  Ao  (which  is  always  on  the  axis  of  x)  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  y,  that  is,  the  tangential  coordinate  is  infinite  and  the  order  of 
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the  infinity  at  a  for  the  corresponding  branches  is  also  infinite.     The  point  is 
then  an  essential  singularity  (and  it  may  be  also  a  branch -point). 

It  has  been  assumed  implicitly  that  the  singularity  is  at  a  finite  point  in 
the  .s-plane ;  if,  however,  it  be  at  oo ,  we  can,  by  using  the  transformation 
3/=  1  and  discussing  aa  above  the  function  in  vicinity  of  the  origin,  obtain 
the  relation  of  the  singularity  to  the  various  branches.  We  thus  have  the 
further  proposition : 

The  order  of  the  injmity  of  a  branch  of  an  alg^aical  ftmcUon  at  a 
singularity  of  a  coeffiAdent  of  ike  equation,  which  determines  the  fwnotion,  is 
finite  or  infinite  according  as  the  singularity  is  accidental  or  essential. 

If  the  coefficients  Ft  of  the  equation  be  holomorphie  fiinctions,  then 
« =  oD  is  their  only  singularity  and  it  is  consequently  the  only  infinity  for 
branches  of  the  function.  If  some  of  or  all  the  coefiicients  Fi  be  mero- 
morphic  functions,  the  singularities  of  the  coefficients  are  the  zeros  of 
the  denominators  and,  possibly,  s  =  qo  ;  and,  if  the  functions  be  algebraical, 
all  such  singularities  are  accidental.  In  that  case,  the  equation  can  be 
modified  to 

A,  (2)  w"  +  Ai  («)  w"-' -[- fea  C^)  W^  +  . . .  =  0, 
where  Ao(s)  is  the  least  common  multiple  of  all  the  denominators  of  the 
fiinctions  Fi.     The  preceding  results  therefore  lead  to   the   more   limited 
theorem : 

When  a  function  w  is  determined  hy  am,  algebraical  equation  the  coeffi 
of  which  are  holomorphie  functions  of  z,  then  each  of  the  zeros  of  tf. 
of  the  highest  power  of  wis  am  infinity  of  some  of  (and  it  may  be  of  all)  the 
branches  of  the  fundion  w,  each  such  infinity  being  of  finite  order.  The  point 
z=<X)  may  also  be  an  infinity  of  the  function  w;  the  order  of  that  imfmiiy  is 
finite  or  infinite  according  as  s  =  <x>  is  an  accidental  or  an  essential  singularity 
of  any  of  the  coefficients. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  precise  determination  of  the  forms  of  the 
branches  w  at  an  infinity  has  been  made.  The  determination  has,  however, 
only  been  deferred :  the  infinities  of  the  branches  for  a  singularity  of  the 
coefficients  are  usually  associated  with  a  branch-point  of  the  function  and 
therefore  the  relations  of  the  branches  at  such  a  point  will  be  of  a  general 
character  independent  of  the  fact  that  the  point  is  an  infinity. 

If,  however,  in  any  case  a  singularity  of  a  coefficient  should  prove  to  be, 
not  a  branch-point  of  w  but  only  a  reguhir  singularity,  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  point  the  branch  of  w  is  a  uniform  function.  A  necessary  (but  not  suffi- 
cient) condition  for  uniformity  is  that  (m„_^  -  to„_,)  -^  (s  -  r)  be  an  integer. 

Ifote.  The  preceding  method  can  be  applied  to  determine  the  leading 
terms  of  the  branches  in  the  vicinity  of  a  point  a  which  is  an  ordinary  point 
for  each  of  the  coefficients  F. 
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97.  There  remains  therefore  the  consideration  of  the  branch-points  of  a 
function  determined  by  an  algebraical  equation. 

The  characteristic  property  of  a  branch-point  is  the  equality  of  branches 
of  the  function  for  the  associated  value  of  the  variable,  coupled  with  the 
interchange  of  some  of  (or  all)  the  equal  branches  after  description  by  the 
variable  of  a  small  contour  enclosing  the  point. 

So  ftir  as  concerns  the  first  part,  the  general  indication  of  the  form  of  the 
values  has  already  (§  93)  been  given.  The  points,  for  which  values  of  w 
determined  as  a  function  of  z  by  the  equation 

/(™,^)  =  o 

are  equal,  are  determined  by  the  solution  of  this  equation  treated  simul- 
taneously with 


y(^.  ^) 


=  0; 


and  when  a  point  z  is  thus  determined  the  corresponding  values  of  w,  which 
are  equal  there,  are  obtained  by  substituting  that  value  of  z  and  taking  M, 

the  greatest  common  measure  of  /  and  ^  .     The  factors  of  M  then  lead  to 


the  value  or  the  values  of  lu  at  the  point ;  the  index  m  of  a  linear  factor 
gives  at  the  point  the  multiplicity  of  the  value  which  it  determines,  and 
shews  that  m.  + 1  values  of  w  have  a  common  value  there,  though  they  are 
distinct  at  infinitesimal  distances  from  the  point.  If  m  =  1  for  any  factor, 
the  corresponding  value  of  w  is  an  isolated  value  and  determines  a  branch 
that  is  uniform  at  the  point. 

Let  z  =  a,  «/  =  a  bo  a  value  of  z  and  a  value  of  vi  thus  obtained ;  and 
suppose  that  m,  is  the  number  of  values  of  w  that  are  equal  to  one  another. 
The  point  ^^a  is  not  a  branch-point  unless  some  interchange  among  the 
m  values  of  w  is  effected  by  a  small  circuit  round  a;  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  investigate  the  values  of  the  branches*  in  the  vicinity  ot  z  =  a. 

Let  w  —  <t  +  t(/,  z  =  a  +  / ;  then  we  have 

/(«  +  »■,  c.  +  /)  =  0, 
that  is,  on  the  supposition  that/(w,  z)  has  been  freed  from  fractions, 
/(«,  a)  4  2  XAr^w-'  =  0, 

so  that,  since  a  is  a  value  of  w  corresponding  to  the  value  a  of  s,  we  have 
w'  and  ^  connected  by  the  relation 

2  2  Ar^^vf  =  0. 

*  The  foUowing  investigatioDs  are  founded  on  the  reseaiohea  of  Puiseai  on  algebraic 
functions ;  they  are  contained  in  two  memoirs,  Liow>ille,  1"  B6v.,  t.  sy,  (1850),  pp.  305 — 180,  ib., 
t.  xvi,  (1851),  pp.  228—240.  See  also  the  chapters  on  algebraic  fanotione,  pp.  19—76,  in  the 
sc<K)nd  edition  of  Briot  and  Bouquet's  TMorie  dea  fonetiom  eUi^tiques. 
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When  /  is  0,  the  zero  value  of  w'  must  occur  m  times,  since  «  is  a  root 
m  times  repeated;  hence  there  are  terms  in  the  foregoing  equation  inde- 
pendent of  /,  and  tho  term  of  lowest  index  among  them  is  n/^.  Also  when 
w'  =  0,  /  =  0  is  a  possible  root ;  hence  there  must  he  a  term  or  terms 
independent  of  w'  in  the  equation. 

First,  suppose  that  the  lowest  power  of  /  among  the  terms  independent 
of  m/  is  the  first.     The  equation  has  the  form 

As'  +  higher  powers  of  s' 
+  Bv)'    +  higher  powers  of  vj' 
+  terms  involving  z'  and  w'  =  0, 

where  A  is  the  value  of  J-  V"^  for  w  =  a,  z  =  a.  Let  z'  =  £™,  w'  =  vt;  the 
last  form  changes  to 

{A  +  Bv"^)  ^'"-  +  terms  with  ^™*^'  as  a  factor  =  0 ; 
and  therefore  A  +  Su'"  +  terms  involving  f  =  0. 

Hence  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  =  a,  that  is,  of  i^—  0,  we  have 

Neither  A  nor  B  is  zero,  so  that  all  the  m  values  of  v  are  finite.  Let  them 
ho  v-i,...,  Vm,  so  arranged  that  their  arguments  increase  by  iirjm  through 
the  succession.     The  corresponding  values  of  w'  are 

for  i  =  l, ...,  m.  Now  a  2-circuit  round  a,  that  is,  a  z'-circuit  round  its 
origin,  increases  the  argument  of  /  by  27r;  hence  after  such  a  circuit  we 

have  the  new  value  of  w/  as  ViZ'™  e™,  that  is,  it  is  Vi+js'™  which  is  the  value 
of  w'i+].  Hence  the  set  of  values  w\,  w'j, ...,  w'™  form  a  complete  set  of 
interchangeable  values  in  their  cyclical  succession ;  all  the  m  values,  which 
are  equal  at  a,  form  a  single  cycle  and  the  point  is  a  branch-point. 

Next,  suppose  that  the  lowest  power  of  z'  among  the  terms  independent 
of  w  is  z"',  where  1>1.     The  equation  now  has  tho  form 
0  =  As"  +  higher  powers  of  z" 
+  Bvf^  +  higher  powers  of  w' 

+  S^"'2'^,yV-i-22a-*8'V, 

where  in  the  last  summation  r  and  s  are  not  zero  and  in  every  terra  cither 
(i),  T  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  I  or  (ii),  s  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  m 
or  (iii),  both  (i)  and  (ii)  arc  satisfied.     As  only  terms  of  the  lowest  orders 
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need  be  retained  for  the  present  purpose,  which  is  the  derivation  of  the  first 
term  of  w'  in  its  expansion  in  powers  of  /,  we  may  use  the  foregoing  equation 
in  the  form 

a/  +  %  "x  Ary^/'  +  Bw'""  =  0. 

To  obtain  this  first  term  we  proceed  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  §  9I>*. 
Points  A^,...,  Am  ai*  taken  in  a  plane 
referred  to  rectangular  axes  having  as  co- 
ordinates 0,  l,...\  s,  r;...;  m,  0  respectively. 
A  line  is  taken  through  A„  and  is  made  to 
turn  round  A^  from  the  position  A^O  until 
it  first  meets  one  of  the  other  points ;  then 
round  the  last  point  which  lies  in  this 
direction,  say  round  Aj,  until  it  first  meets 
another ;  and  so  on. 

Any  line  through  At  (the  point  Sj,  rj)  is 
of  the  form 

The  intercept  on  the  axis  of  s'-indices  is  XSi  +  Vi,  that  is,  the  order  of  the 
term  involving  Arg  for  a  substitution  w'  x  /  .  The  perpendicular  from  the 
origin  for  a  line  through  Ai  and  Aj  ia  less  than  for  any  parallel  line  through 
other  points  with  the  same  inclination ;  and,  as  this  perpendicular  is 

it  follows  that,  for  the  particular  substitution  v/  <x  z  ,  the  terms  corresponding 
to  the  points  lying  on  the  line  with  coordinate  X  are  the  terms  of  lowest 
order  and  consequently  they  are  the  terms  which  give  the  initial  terms  for 
the  associated  set  of  quantities  w'. 

Evidently,  from  the  indices  retained  in  the  equation,  the  quantities  X 
for  the  various  pieces  of  the  broken  line  from  A„  to  A„  arc  positive  and 
finite. 

Consider  the  first  piece,  from  A^  to  Aj  say ;  then  taking  the  value  of  X  for 
that  piece  as  /ti,  so  that  we  write  WiS^"'  as  the  first  term  of  ti/,  we  have  as  the 
set  of  terms  involving  the  lowest  indices 

Bw'""  +  ttA^yv/'  +  Ar^/'w^', 
Sj  being  the  smallest  value  of  s  retained ;  and  then 
m/ij  —  Sfii  +  r  =  Sj/j^  +  Tj, 


advantage,  as  well 


1  may  be  made 
9  the  anthorities  quoted  on  p, 


D  Chrystal's  Algebra,   ch.  xss.,  with  great 
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Let  pjq  bo  the  equivalent  value  of  /*i  as  the  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms ;  and 

write  ^  =  ^'i.     Then  «/  =  !J,3'3  =tijiT';  all  the  terms  except  the  above  group 
are  of  order  >  mp  and  therefore  the  equation  leads  after  division  by  l^ifi  to 

Bvr^'  +  %A  .A"-*^  +  A^^^  =  0, 
an  equation  which  determines  m  —  «j  values  for  Ui,  and  therefore  the  initial 
t-erms  of  m  —  ^-  of  the  w-branches. 

Consider  now  the  second  piece,  from  Aj  to  Ai  say ;  then  taking  the  value 
of  X  for  that  piece  as  j«^,  so  that  we  write  v^"^'  as  the  ilrst  term  of  w',  we 
have  as  the  set  of  terms  involving  the  lowest  indices  for  this  value  of  fj^ 

Ar^^/'vf'  +  XtA./v/'  +  A.r^/'vf', 
where  «t  is  the  smallest  value  of  s  retained.     Then 

Sjjl.^  +  Tj  =  S/(2  +  r  =  S;^j  +  Ti. 

Proceeding  exactly  as  before,  we  find 

Ar^V'^f^'  +  22^,s%*-''  +  A^^,.  -  0 
as  the  equation  determining  Sj  —  si  values  for  v^  and  therefore  the  initial 
terms  of  Sj  —  s;  of  the  w-brajiches. 

And  so  on,  until  all  the  pieces  of  the  line  are  used ;  the  initial  terms  of 
all  the  w-branches  are  thus  far  determined  in  groups  connected  with  the 
various  pieces  of  the  line  A,aA^Ai...A„.  By  means  of  these  initial  terms, 
the  m-branches  can  be  arranged  for  their  interchanges,  by  the  description  of 
a  small  circuit  round  the  branch-point,  according  to  the  following  theorem : — 

Each,  grmip  can  he  resolved  into  systems,  the  members  of  each  of  which  are 
cyclically  interchangeable. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  this  theorem  for  a  single  group,  say  the 
group   determined   by   the   first   piece   of   broken    line:    the   argument   is 


Since  -  is  the  equivalent  of and  of  — —-.   and  since  S;  <  s,  we  liave 

q  m-s  m-sj 

m  —  s  =  kq,        m  —  Sj  =  kjq,        kj>k; 

and  then  the  equation  which  determines  Vi  is 

Svfi  1  +  %A,.iV,f^r-^ 9  4  Arjsj  =  0, 

that  is,  an  equation  of  degree  kj  in  v,^  as  its  variable.     Let  IT  be  any  root  of 

it ;  then  the  corresponding  values  of  v^  are  the  values  of  (7*.     Suppose  these 

q  values  to  be  arranged  so  that  the  arguments  increase  by  2it-,  which  is 

possible,  becaiise  p  is  prime  to  q.     Then  the  q  values  of  w'  being  the  values 
of  Wi/*"'  are 
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where  v,^  is  that  value  of  Ifi  which  has  -~i--  for  its  argument.     A  circuit 

round  the  z'-origin  evidently  increases  the  argument  of  any  one  of  these 
w' -values  by  2irp/q,  that  is,  it  changes  it  into  the  value  next  in  the  succession ; 
and  so  the  set  of  q  values  is  a  system  the  members  of  which  are  cyclically 
in  terch  angeable . 

This  holds  for  each  value  of  U  derived  from  the  above  equation ;  so  that 
the  whole  set  of  m  ~  Sj  branches  are  resolved  into  kj  systems,  each  containing 
q  members  with  the  assigned  properties. 

It  ie  assumed  that  the  above  equation  of  order  kj  in  Vi^  has  its  roots  unequal. 
If,  however,  it  should  have  equal  roots,  it  must  be  discussed  ab  initio  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  for  the  general  equation;  as  the  order  kj  (b^ng  a 
factor  of  m  — Sj)  is  less  than  m,  the  discussion  will  be  shorter  and  simpler, 
and  will  ultimately  depend  on  equations  with  unequal  roots  as  hi  the  case 
above  supposed. 

It  may  happen  that  some  of  the  quantities  ft  are  integers,  so  that  the 
corresponding  integers  q  are  unity  :  a  number  of  the  branches  would  then  be 
uniform  at  the  point. 

It  thus  appears  that  z  =  a  is  a  branch-point  and  that,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  the  m  branches  of  the  function  can  be  arranged  in  systems, 
the  members  of  each  one  of  which  are  cyclically  interchangeable. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  in  what  precedes  that  the  common 
value  of  w  for  the  branch-point  is  finite.  If  it  be  infinite,  this  infinite  value 
can,  by  |  95,  arise  only  out  of  singularities  of  the  coefficients  of  the  equation : 
and  there  is  therefore  a  reversion  to  the  discussion  of  ^  95,  96.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  various  branches  into  cyclical  systems  can  be  carried  out 
exactly  as  above. 

Another  method  of  proceeding  for  these  infinities  would  be  to  take 
ww'  =  1,  z—c+z' ;  but  this  method  has  no  substantia!  advantage  over  the 
earlier  one  and,  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  there  is  no  substantial 
difference  between  them. 

Ex.  1.     As  an  example,  consider  the  function  determined  by  the  eq^uation 
8jw3+(1_j)[3mj4-1)=0. 
The  equation  dotormining  the  values  of  2  which  give  equal  roots  for  ie  is 

82  {2-1)^  =  4(^^1)^ 
so  that  the  values  are  s=l  (repeated)  and  z=  —  l. 

When  !  =  1,  then  ■w=0,  occurring  thrice;  aud,  if  i=l+s'  tlien 

that  is,  w'=-^A 

The  three  values  are  branches  of  one  system  in  cyclical  order  for  a  circuit  round  3=1, 
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When  2=  - 1,  tho  equation  for  w  is 

4w=-3ui-I=0, 
that  is,  (w-l)(2w+l)2=0, 

BO  that  w  =  l  or  -»=  —  ^,  occurring  twice. 

For  the   former   of  those  we   easily   find   that,   for   :=  -  I.+j',   tho   value   of   i 
l+f2'+ ,    an    isolated    hranch    as    is    to    be    cspectcd,    for    the    value    1    is 


For  the  latter  we  take  w=  —  ^+iv'  and  find 
)  that  the  two  braiich.es  are 


ml  they  aie    j  li  ally  mteichmgei!  le  f  i  i  smill  cm,  ut  round  s=  —  1. 

These  aie  the  fanite  values  of  u  at  branch  pointB  Foi  the  inflnitiea  of  w,  which  may 
arise  m  connection  with  the  su  gulantiea  of  the  oeffioients  we  take  the  zeros  of  the 
coefticient  of  the  highest  power  uf  it  in  the  integral  equation  viz.,  s=0,  which  is  thus  the 

cnly  inhmtj   ot    v     To  hn I   its   oriel  we   tdke    i=      /■  (  )  =  y^''-i- ,   whore   y   is   a 

coi  stant  and  /  (  )  la  tinitc  f  r     —0    ind.  then  ive  ha\e 


1- 


=  3v    "+  +1 


Thus 

provided  both  of  them  be  negative;  the  equality  gives  »=^  and  satisfies  the  condition. 
And  8^^=  -  3y,  Of  these  values  one  is  zero,  and  gives  a  branch  of  the  function  without 
an  infinity,  the  other  two  are  ±^\/-}  and  they  give  the  initial  term  of  the  two 
branches  of  w,  which  have  an  infinity  of  order  —  ^  at  the  origin  and  are  cyclically 
intei changeable  for  a  small  circuit  round  it.  The  three  values  of  in  for  infinitesimal 
■values  of  z  are 


V  8  6      18  V  8 

V8  ^6^18  V  8  81    ^  1944  V  8  72! 


81 "     1944  V  8  '^      729  ' 


-#+... 


The  first  two  of  these  form  the  system  for  the  branch-point  at  the  origin,  which  is  neither 
an  infinity  nor  a  critical  point  for  the  third  branch  of  the  function. 

&;.  2.    Obtain  the  branch-points  of  the  functions  which  are  defined  by  the  following 
equations,  and  determine  the  cyclical  systems  at  the  branch-points ; 

(i)      ^'-w+z=0; 

(ii)      vfi-3^i^+!fi=0; 

(iii)     w"-3w-|-3j2(S-22)=0; 

(iv)     wS-32w-l-3^=0; 

(v)      MS-(l-e^i«*-.i'^S(l-s2)'  =  0.  (Briot  and  Bouquet.) 

Also  discuss  the  branches,  in  tho  vicinity  of  2=0  and  of  2=  to,  of  the  functions  defined 
by  the  following  equations ; 

(vi)     av!'  +  bwiz  +  cw*!:''+dii^^  +  ew2''+fi''  +  !/w^  +  hw'^  +  ks">  =  0; 
(vii)     ^^+11/^+^  =  0. 
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98.  There  is  one  case  of  considerable  importance  which,  though  limited 
in  character,  is  made  the  basis  of  Clebach  and  Gordan's  investigations*  in  the 
theory  of  Abelian  functions — the  results  being,  of  course,  restricted  by  the 
initial  limitations.  It  is  assumed  that  all  the  branch-points  are  simple,  that 
is,  are  such  that  only  one  pair  of  branches  of  w  are  interchanged  by  a  circuit 
of  the  variable  round  the  point ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  equation  /=  0  is 
algebraical  not  merely  in  w  but  also  in  s.  The  equation.  /=0  can  then  be 
regarded  as  the  generalised  form  of  the  equation  of  a  curve  of  the  nth  order, 
the  generalisation  consisting  in  replacing  the  usual  coordinates  by  complex 
variables;  and  it  is  further  assumed,  in  order  to  simplify  the  analysis,  that  all 
the  multiple  points  on  the  curve  are  (real  or  imaginary)  double -points.  But, 
even  with  the  limitations,  the  results  are  of  great  value :  and  it  is  therefore 
desirable  to  establish  the  results  that  belong  to  the  present  section  of  the 
subject. 

Wc  assume,  therefore,  that  the  branch-points  are  such  that  only  one 
pair  of  branches  of  w  are  interchanged  by  a  small  closed  circuit  round  any 
one  of  the  points.  The  branch-points  are  among  the  values  of  s  determined 
by  the  equations 

/(»..)  =  0,        ?^>  =  0. 

When  /=  0  has  the  most  general  form  consistent  with  the  assigned 
limitations,  y(«i,  s)  is  of  the  «th  degree  in  z;  the  values  of  s  are  determined 
by  the  eliminant  of  the  two  equations  which  is  of  degree  n(n  —  1),  and  there 
are,  therefore,  n(n  —  l)  values  of  s  which  must  he  examined. 

First,  suppose   that    •^-  .-- — -   does   not   vanish  for   a   value   of  s,  thus 

obtained,  and  the  corresponding  value  of  w ;  then  we  have  the  first  case 
in  the  preceding  investigation.  And,  on  the  hypothesis  adopted  in  the 
present  instance,  m  =  2 ;   so  that  each  suck  point  z  is  a  branch-point. 

Next,  suppose  that      \        vanishes  for  some  of  the  »  (m  —  1)  values  of  a ; 

the  value  of  m  is  still  2,  owing  to  the  hypothesis.     The  case  will  now  be  still 

further  limited  by  assuming  that       \  ^       ^'^^^  *^***  vanish  for  the  value  of  z 

and  the  corresponding  value  of  w ;  and  thus  in  the  vicinity  of  z  =  a,  w  =  a  we 
have  an  equation 

0  =  As"^-\-  25s'w'^-  Cw'^+  terms  of  the  thii-d  degree -1- , 

where  A,  B,  C  are  the  values  of  ^,  ^-{-  ,   ^„  for  2  =  a,  Mi=a. 

If  B'^"^  AO,  this  equation  leads  to  the  solution 

C'w  +  B/  X  uniform  function  of  /. 
'  Clcbsoh  and  Gordaii,  Theaiie  der  AbeVschen  Fitnctiousit.  {Leipzig,  Teubnet,  186U). 
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The  point  s^a  w  =  a  is  not  a,  branch -point ;  the  values  of  w,  equal  at  the 
point,  aie  functionally  distinct.  Moreover,  such  a  point  ^  occurs  doubly  in 
the  ehmmant ,  so  that,  if  there  be  S  such  points,  they  account  for  2S  in 
the  ehmmant  of  degree  n(n  —  l);  and  therefore,  on  their  score,  the  number 
n  {n  —  1)  must  be  diminished  by  2S.  The  case  is,  reverting  to  the  genera- 
lisation of  the  geometry,  that  of  a  double  point  ■where  the  tangents  are 
not  coincident. 

If,  however,  B^  =  AG,  the  equation  leads  to  the  solution 

Gw'  +  B/  =  Ls^+Mz"'  +  Nz'^  + 

The  point  z  =  a  w—a  is  a  point  where  the  two  values  of  s  interchange. 
Now  such  a  point  *  occuis  tiiply  m  the  eliminant ;  so  that,  if  there  be  k 
such  points,  thej  account  iji  3«  ot  the  degree  of  the  equation.  Each  of 
them  provides  only  one  bi  inch  point  and  the  aggregate  therefore  provides  k 
branch-points ;  hem-e  m  counting  the  bianch  points  of  this  type  as  derived 
through  the  eliminant  its  degree  must  be  diminished  h^  2k.  The  case  is, 
reverting  to  the  generalisation  of  the  geometry,  that  of  a  double  point  (real 
or  imaginary)  where  the  tangents  arc  coincident. 

It  is  assumed  that  all  the  n(n  —  l)  points  s  are  accounted  for  under 
the  three  classes  considered.  Hence  the  nwmb&r  of  branch-points  of  the 
equation  is 

a  =  n{n-l)-2S~2K, 
where  n  is  the  degree  of  the  equation,  8  is  the  number  of  double  points 
(in  the  generalised  geometrical  sense)  at  which  tangents  to  the  curve  do  not 
coincide,  and  k  is  the  number  of  double  points  at  which  tangents  to  the 
curve  do  coincide. 

And  at  each  of  those  branch-points,  H  in  number,  two  branches  of  the 
function  are  equal  and,  for  a  small  circuit  round  it,  interchange. 

99.  The  following  theorem  is  a  combined  converse  of  many  of  the 
theorems  which  have  been  proved : 

A  fwnction  w,  which  has  n  {and  only  n)  values  for  each  value  of  s,  and 
which  has  a  finite  number  of  infinities  and  of  branch-points  in  any  part  of  i/te 
plwne,  ia  a  root  of  am,  equation  vnw  of  degree  n,  the  coefiicients  of  which  are 
uniform  fwactions  of  z  in  that  part  of  the  plane. 

We  shall  first  prove  that  every  integral  symmetric  function  of  the  n 
values  is  a  uiiiform  function  in  the  part  of  the  plane  under  consideration. 

Let  Sk  denote  S  Wj*,  where  i  ia  a  positive  integer-.     At  an  ordinary  point 

of  the  plane,  jSj  is  evidently  a  one-valued  function  and  that  value  is  finite ; 
S/c  is  continuous ;  and  therefore  the  function  jSj  is  uniform  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  an  ordinary  point  of  the  plane. 
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For  a  point  a,  which  is  a  branch-point  of  the  function  w,  we  know  that 
the  branches  can  be  arranged  in  cyclical  systems.  Let  w-i,...,  w^  be  such  a 
system.  Then  these  branches  interchange  in  cyclical  order  for  a  description 
of  a  small  circuit  round  a ;  and,  if  2  —  tt  =  Z'^,  it  is  known  (§  93)  that,  in  the 
vicinity  of  ^  =  0,  a  branch  w  is  a  uniform  function  of  Z,  say 


a*.G,(i)+P,(^) 


Therefore 

in  the  vicinity  of  Z=  0 ;  say 

Now  the  other  branches  of  the  function  which  are  equal  at  a  are  derivable 
from  any  one  of  them  by  taking  the  successive  values  which  that  one 
acquires  as  the  variable  describes  successive  circuits  round  a.  A  circuit 
of  w  round  a  changes  the  argument  of  s  —  a  by  Stt,  and  therefore  gives  Z 
reproduced  but  multiplied  by  a  factor  which  is  a  primitive  ^th  root  of  unity, 
■say  by  a  factor  a ;  a  second  circuit  will  reproduce  ^  with  a  factor  a*';  and  so 
on.     Hence 


i-  S  Ct.m  c 


and  therefore 

i  w/  =f^At+t  B^,^  Z-"  (1  +  a-™  +  a-^«  +  . . .  +  «-">/-+-) 
-1-  2  Oto  Z^  (1  +  c(™  +  a™  +  . . .  +  a^'m-^). 
Now,  since  ct  is  a  primitive  /tth  root  of  unity, 

is  zero  for  all  integral  values  of  5  which  are  not  integral  multiples  of  /i,  and  it 
is  fi  for  those  values  of  s  which  ai'e  integral  values  of  /j.  ;  hence 

-  i  wJ'^Ak  +  Bt^^Z->'  +  Bk,,^Z-^  +  Bt,,^.Z-'"^  +  ... 

=  At  +  B\^{z-a)-'  +  B't,,(z  -  a)-'  +  B\,{z-a)-'  +  ... 
Hence  the  point  ^  =  a  may  be  a  singularity  of  2  w/  but  it  is  not  a  branch- 
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point  of  the  function ;  and  therefore  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ^  =  a  the 
quantity  2  w,*  is  a  uniform  function. 

The  point  a  is  an  essential  singularity  of  this  uniform  function,  if  the 
order  of  the  infinity  of  w  at  a  be  infinite :  it  is  an  accidental  singularity,  if 
that  order  be  a  finite  integer. 

This  result  is  evidently  valid  for  all  the  cyclical  systems  at  a,,  as  well  as 
for  the  individual  branches  which  may  happen  to  be  one-valued  at  a.    Henee 

Sji,  being  the  sum  of  auras  of  the  form  2  w/  each  of  which  is  a  uniform 

function  of  z  in  the  vicinity  of  a,  is  itself  a  uniform  function  of  s  in  that 
vicinity.  Also  a  is  an  essential  singularity  of  S*,  if  the  order  of  the  inlinity  at 
z  =  a  for  any  one  of  the  branches  of  w  be  infinite ;  and  it  is  an  accidental 
singularity  of  Sj,,  if  the  order  of  the  infinity  s.\,  z  =  a  for  all  the  branches  of  w 
be  finite.  Lastly,  it  is  an  oi-dinary  point  of  Sk,  if  there  be  no  branch  of  w  for 
which  it  is  an  infinity.     Similarly  for  each  of  the  branch-points. 

Again,  let  c  he  a  regular  singularity  of  any  one  (or  more)  of  the  branches 
of  w ;  then  c  is  a  regular  singularity  of  every  power  of  each  of  those  branches, 
the  singularities  being  simultaneously  accidental  or  simultaneously  essential. 
Hence  c  is  a  singularity  of  S^ :  and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  c,  jSj  is  a 
uniform  function,  having  c  for  an  accidental  singularity  if  it  be  so  for  each  of 
the  branches  w  affected  by  it,  and  having  c  for  an  essential  singularity  if  it  be 
so  for  any  one  of  the  branches  w. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  the  part  of  the  plane  under  consideration  the 
function  iSj  is  one-vaSued  ;  and  it  is  continuous  and  finite,  except  at  certain 
isolated  points  each  of  which  is  a  singularity.  It  is  therefore  a  uniform 
function  in  that  part  of  the  plane ;  and  the  singularity  of  the  function  at  any 
point  is  essential,  if  the  order  of  the  infinity  for  Einy  one  of  the  branches  w  at 
that  point  be  infinite,  but  it  is  accidental,  if  the  order  of  the  infinity  for  all  the 
branches  w  there  be  finite.  And  the  number  of  these  singularities  is  finite, 
being  not  gi'eater  than  the  combined  number  of  the  iniinities  of  the  function 
w,  whether  regular  singularities  or  branch-points. 

Since  the  sums  of  the  ^h  powers  for  all  positive  values  of  the  integer  h 
are  uniform  functions  and  since  any  integral  symmetric  function  of  the  n 
values  is  a  rational  integral  algebraical  function  of  the  sums  of  the  power=i,  it 
follows  that  any  integral  symmetric  ftinction  of  the  n  values  is  a  uniform 
function  of  z  in  the  part  of  the  plane  under  consideration ;  and  every  infinity 
of  a  branch  w  leads  to  a  singularity  of  the  symmetric  function,  which  is 
essential  or  accidental  according  as  the  orders  of  infinity  of  the  vaiious 
branches  are  not  all  finite  or  are  all  finite. 
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Since  w  has  n  (and  only  n)  values  Wi, ... ,  w„  for  each  value  of  2,  the 
equation  which  determines  w  is 

(w  ~  Wi)  (mi  —  Wa) . . .  (w;  —  w„)  =  0. 
The  coefficients  of  the  various  powers  of  w  are  symmetric  functions  of  the 
branches  w,,...,  w„;  and  therefore  they  are  uniform  functions  of  ?  in  the 
part  of  the  plane  under  consideration.  They  possess  a  finite  number  of 
singularities,  which  are  accidental  or  essential  according  to  the  character  of 
the  infinities  of  the  branches  at  the  same  points. 

Corollary.  If  all  the  infinities  of  the  branches  in  the  finite  part  of  the 
whole  pla/ne  he  of  finite  order,  then  the  fimite  singularities  of  all  the  coefficients 
of  the  powers  of  w  in  the  equation  satisfied  by  w  a/re  all  accidental ;  and  the 
coefficients  themselves  then  take  the  form  of  a  quotient  of  an  integral  uniform 
fwnction  {which  may  he  either  transcendental  or  algebraical,  in  the  sense  of 
§  47)  by  another  function  of  a  similar  character. 

If  2  =  00  be  an  essential  singularity  for  at  least  one  of  the  coefficients, 
thi'ongh  being  an  infinity  of  unlimited  order  for  a  branch  of  w,  then  one 
or  both  of  the  functions  in  the  quotient- form  of  one  at  least  of  the  coefficients 
must  be  transcendental. 

If  31  =  oo  be  an  accidental  singularity  or  an  ordinary  point  for  all  the 
coefficients,  through  being  either  an  infinity  of  finite  order  or  an  ordinary 
point  for  the  branches  of  w,  then  alt  the  functions  which  occur  in  all  the 
coefficients  are  rational,  algebraical  expressions.  When  the  equation  is 
multiplied  throughout  by  the  least  common  multiple  of  the  denominators 
of  the  coefficients,  it  takes  the  form 

W^K{£)  +  w''-^h^{z)^- ...  +wh„^,{z)  +  K{z)^0, 
where  the  functions  h^iz),  hi{z),...,  A„(s)  are  rational,  integral,  algebraical 
functions  of  z,  in  the  sense  of  |  47. 

A  knowledge  of  the  number  of  infinities  of  w  gives  an  upper  limit  of  the 
degree  of  the  equation  in  a  in  the  last  form,  Thus,  let  Oi  be  a  regular 
singularity  of  the  function;  and  let  oj,  /?i,  yi,...  be  the  orders  of  the  infinities 
of  the  branches  at  04 ;  then 

w,w,...Wn{z-aif\ 
where  Xi  denotes  a^  +  ,Sj  +  7;  +  . . . ,  is  finite  (but  not  zero)  for  2  =  fti- 

Let  Ci  be  a  branch-point,  which  is  an  infinity;  and  let  /i  branches  w  form  a 

?! 

system  for  d,  such  that  w(z  —  ci)>^  is  finite  (but  not  zero)  at  the  point ;  then 
is  finite  (but  not  zero)  at  the  point,  and  therefore  also 
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is  finite,  where  6i,  cf>i,  il^j, ...  are  numbers  belonging  to  the  various  systems ; 
or,  if  6i  denote  0i  +  4'i  +  '^i+  ■■■ ,  then 

is  finite  for  ^  =  Cj.     Similarly  for  other  symmetric  functions  of  w. 

Hence,  if  a„  an,.,,  be  the  regular  singularities  with  numbers  Xi,  Xj,... 
defined  as  above,  and  if  c,,  Ca, ...  be  the  branch-points,  that  are  also  infinities, 
with  numbers  ej,  fa,...  defined  as  above,  then  the  product 

(w-w.) (w-w„)n(^-ai)*'n(s-Cif 

is  finite  at  all  the  points  04  and  at  all  the  points  Cj.  The  points  a  and  the 
points  c  ai'e  the  only  points  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  that  can  make  the 
product  infinite :  hence  it  is  finite  everywhere  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane, 
and  it  is  therefore  an  integral  function  of  z. 

Lastly,  let  p  bo  the  number  for  ^  =  00  corresponding  to  A;  for  o;  or  to  e; 
for  Ci ,  so  that  for  the  coefficient  of  any  power  of  w  in  (w  —  w/i) . . .  {w  —  w„)  the 
greatest  difference  in  degree  between  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  ia 
p  in  favour  of  the  excess  of  the  former. 

Then  the  preceding  product  is  of  order 

which  is  therefore  the  order  of  the  equation  in  z  when  it  is  expressed  in  a 
holomorphic  form. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Periods  of  Definite  Integrals,  and  Periodic  Functions  in  general. 

100.  Instances  have  already  occarred  in  which  the  value  of  a  function 
of  z  is  not  dependent  solely  upon  the  value  of  z  but  depends  also  on  the 
course  of  variation  by  which  z  obtains  that  value ;  for  example,  integrals  of 
uniform  functions,  and  multiform  functions.  And  it  may  be  expected  that, 
a  fortiori,  the  value  of  an  integral  connected  with  a  raultifonn  function  will 
depend  upon  the  course  of  variation  of  the  variable  z.  Now  as  integrals 
which  arise  in  this  way  through  multiform  functions  and,  generally,  integrals 
connected  with  differential  equations  are  a  fruitful  source  of  new  functions, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  effects  on  the  value  of  an  integral  caused  by  variations 
of  a  2-path  be  assigned  so  that,  within  the  limits  of  algebraic  possibility,  the 
expression  of  the  integral  may  be  made  completely  determinate. 

There  are  two  methods  which,  more  easily  than  others,  secure  this  result ; 
one  of  them  is  substantially  due  to  Cauchy,  the  other  to  Riemann. 

The  consideration  of  Riemann's  method,  both  for  multiform  functions  and 
for  integrals  of  such  functions,  will  be  undertaken  later,  in  Chapters  SV., 
XVI.  Cauchy's  method  has  already  been  used  in  preceding  sections  relating 
to  uniform  functions,  and  it  can  be  extended  to  multiform  functions.  Its 
characteristic  feature  is  the  isolation  of  critical  points,  whether  regular 
singularities  or  branch -points,  by  means  of  small  curves  each  containing  one 
and  only  one  critical  point. 

Over  the  rest  of  the  plane  the  variable  s  ranges  freely  and,  under  certain 
conditions,  any  path  of  variation  of  s  from  one  point  to  another  can,  as  will 
be  proved  immediately,  be  deformed  without  causing  any  change  in  the 
value  of  the  integrsj,  provided  that  the  path  does  not  meet  any  of  the  small 
curves  in  the  course  of  the  deformation.  Further,  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
relation  of  any  point  thus  isolated  to  the  function,  it  is  possible  to  calculate 
the  change  caused  by  a  deformation  of  the  s-path  over  such  a  point;  and 
thus,  for  defined  deformations,  the  value  of  the  integral  can  be  j 
precisely. 
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The  properties  proved  in  Chapter  II.  are  useful  in  the  consideration  of 
the  integrals  of  uniform  functions;  it  is  now  necessary  to  establish  the 
propositions  which  give  the  effects  of  deformation  of  path  on  the  integrals 
of  multiform  function.  The  most  important  of  these  propositions  is  the 
following : — 

If  w  he  a  multiform  fwnction,  the  value  of  \  wdz,  taken  between  two 

ordinary  points,  is  unaltered  for  a  deformation  of  the  path,  provided  that  the 
initial  branch  of  w  be  the  sa/me  and,  that  no  bramch-point  or  vnjmity  be  crossed 
in  the  deformation. 

Consider  two  paths  ach,  adb,  (fig.  16,  p.  152),  satisfying  the  conditions 
specified  in  the  proposition.  Then  in  the  area  between  them  the  branch  w 
has  no  infinity  and  no  point  of  diseontinuity ;  and  there  is  no  branch-point 
in  that  area.  Hence,  by  §  90,  Corollary  VI.,  the  branch  wi  is  a  uniform 
monogenic  function  for  that  area;  it  is  continuous  and  finite  everywhere 
within  it  and,  by  the  same  Corollary,  we  may  treat  w  as  a  uniform,  mono- 
genic, finite  and  continuous  function.     Hence,  by  §  11,  we  have 


rb  ra 

(c)  I   wd3  +  (d)  f   wds  =  0, 

Jo  Jb 


the  first  integral  being  taken  along  ac6  and  the  second  along  hda ;   and 
therefore 


(c)  I    wds  —  —  {d)j    wdz  =  (d)  I    wdz, 


shewing  that  the  values  of  the  integral  along  the  two  paths  arc  the  same 
under  the  specified  conditions. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  some  critical  point  be  crossed  in  the  deformation, 
the  branch  w  cannot  bo  declared  uniform  and  finite  in  the  area  and  the 
theorem  of  §  17  cannot  then  be  applied. 

Corollary  I.  The  integral  round  a  dosed  curve  containing  no  critical 
point  is  zero. 

Corollary  II.  A  (ywrve  round  a  branch-point,  containing  no  other 
critical  point  of  the  function,  cam  be  deformed  vnto  a  loop 
imthout  altering  the  value  of  Jwds ;  for  the  deformation 
satisfies  the  condition  of  the  proposition.  Hence,  when 
the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  loop  is  known,  the 
value  of  the  integral  is  known  for  the  curve. 

Corollary  IH.  From  the  proposition  it  is  possible 
to  infer  conditions,  tinder  which  the  integral  jwdz  roimd 
the  whole  of  any  cwroe  remaims  uncha/nged,  when  the  whole 
curve  is  defcyrmed,  without  leaving  an  infinitesimal  arc  ^' 

common  as  in  Corollary  II. 
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Let  ODC,  ABA'  be  the  curves :  join  two  consecutive  points  AA'  to  two 
consecutive  points  CC  Then  if  the  area  CABA'C'SC 
enclose  no  critical  point  of  the  function  w,  the  value  of 
Jwdz  along  CDC  is  by  the  proposition  the  same  as  its 
value  along  GABA'C.  The  latter  is  made  up  of  the 
value  along  GA,  the  value  along  ABA',  and  the  value 
along  A'G',  say 


j    wds  +  I    wds  +  I     w'dz, 
J  c  J  B  J  A' 


where  ti/  is  the  changed  value  of  w  consequent  on  the  description  of  a  simple 
curve  reducible  to  B  (§  90,  Cor.  II.). 

Now  since  w  is  finite  everywhere,  the  difference  between  the  values  of  w 
at  A  and  at  A'  consequent  on  the  description  of  ABA'  is  finite :  hence  as 
A'A  is  infinitesimal  the  value  of  Jwds  necessary  to  complete  the  value  for 
the  whole  curve  B  is  infinitesimal  and  therefore  the  complete  value  can  be 
taken  as  the  foregoing  integral  I  wdz.  Similarly  for  the  complete  value 
along  the  curve  D :  and  therefore  the  difference  of  the  integrals  round  B  and 
round  D  is 


rA  rG- 

I    wdz  +  I     w'ds, 
J  c  J  A- 

\     (w  —  v)')  dz. 
J  c 


say 

Iq  general  this  integral  is  not  zero,  so  that  the  values  of  the  integral 
round  B  and  round  D  are  not  equal  to  one  another :  and  therefore  the  curve 
D  cannot  be  deformed  into  the  curve  B  without  affecting  the  value  of  jwdz 
round  the  whole  curve,  even  when  the  deformation  docs  not  cause  the  curve 
to  pass  over  a  critical  point  of  the  function. 

But  in  special  cases  it  may  vanish.  The  most  important  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  one  of  most  frequent  occurrence  is  that  in  which  the 
description  of  the  cuiwe  B  restores  at  A'  the  initial  value  of  w  at  A.  It 
easily  follows,  by  the  use  of  |  90,  Cor.  II.,  that  the  description  of  D  (as- 
suming that  the  area  between  B  and  D  includes  no  critical  point)  restores 
at  G'  the  initial  value  of  w  at  G.  In  such  a  case,  w  =  «/  for  corresponding 
points  on  AC  and  A'G',  and  the  integral,  which  expresses  the  difference,  is 
zero:  the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  curve  B  is  then  the  same  as  that  for  D. 
Hence  we  have  the  proposition : — ■ 

If  a  curve  he  such  that  the  description  of  it  by  ike  ind&pmd&iA  variable 
restores  the  initial  value  of  a  multiform  fwnction  w,  then  the  value  of  fwdz 
taken  rownd  the  curve  is  vmaltered  when  the  citrve  is  deformed  into  any  other 
curve,  provided  that  no  branch-point  or  point  of  discontinuity  of  w  is  crossed 
in  the  course  of  deformation. 
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This  is  the  generalisation  of  the  proposition  of  §  19  which  has  thus  far 
been  used  only  for  niiiforin  functions. 

Note.  Two  particular  eases,  which  are  very  simple,  may  he  mentioned 
here :  special  examples  will  be  given  immediately. 

The  first  is  that  in  which  the  curve  B,  and  therefore  also  D,  encloses 
no  branch-point  or  infinity;  the  initial  value  of  w  is  restored  after  a 
description  of  either  curve,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  (by  reducing  S  to  a 
point,  as  may  be  done)  that  the  value  of  the  integral  is  zero. 

The  second  is  that  in  which  the  curve  encloses  more  than  one  branch- 
point, the  enclosed  branch-points  being  such  that  a  circuit  of  all  the  loops, 
into  which  (by  Corollary  V.,  §  90)  the  curve  can  be  deformed,  restores  the 
initial  branch  of  w.  This  case  is  of  especial  importance  when  w  is  two-valued : 
the  curves  then  enclose  an  even  number  of  branch- points. 

101.  It  is  important  to  know  the  value  of  the  integral  of  a  multiform 
function  round  a  small  curve  enclosing  a  branch-point. 

Let  c  be  a  point  at  which  m  branches  of  an  algebraical  function  are  equal 
and  interchange  in  a  single  cycle ;  and  let  c,  if  an  infinity,  be  of  only  finite 
order,  say  k/m.  Then  in  the  vicinity  of  c,  any  of  the  branches  w  can  be 
1  in  the  form 


where  k  is  a  finite  integer. 

The  value  of  fwdz  taken  round  a  small  curve  enclosing  c  is  the  sum  of 
the  integrals 

the  value  of  which,  taken  once  round  the  curve  and  beginning  at  a  point  s„  is 

^(..-o)-"[«.-l], 

where  a  is  a  primitive  mth  root  of  unity,  provided  jji  -F  s  is  not  zero.  If  then 
s  +  m  he  positive,  the  value  is  zero  in  the  limit  when  the  curve  is  infini- 
tesimal :  if  m  -I-  s  be  negative,  the  value  is  co  in  the  limit. 

But,  if  m -I- 5  be  zero,  the  value  is  %7rigg. 

Hence  we  have  the  proposition:  If,  %n  the  wia«ii^  of  a  b? anck-point  o, 
where  m  branches  w  are  equal  to  one  another  and  mterchaiige  cyoliGally,  the 
ewpressim,  of  (me  of  the  branches  he 

9k(2-c)  *" -I- 3fc_, (3 - c)    "^  -I- 
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then  fwdz,  taken  once  round  a  small  curve  enclosing  c,  is  sero,  if  k<m;  m 
infinite,  ifk>m;  and  is  2Trigk <  ifh  =  m. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that,  if  the  integral  be  taken  m  times  round  the  small 
curve  enclosing  c,  then  the  value  of  the  integral  is  lining^  when  k  is  greater 
than  m,  so  that  the  integral  vanishes  unless  there  be  a  term  involving  {z  —  c)~' 
in  the  expansion  of  a  branch  vj  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point.  The  reason  that 
the  integral,  which  can  furnish  an  infinite  value  for  a  single  circuit,  ceases  to 

do  so  for  m  circuits,  is  that  the  quantity  (si  —  c)  '",  which  becomes  indefi- 
nitely great  in  the  limit,  is  multiplied  for  a  single  circuit  by  a*-— 1,  for  a 
second  circuit  by  a^  —  a*,  and  so  on,  and  for  the  mth  circuit  by  a"'^  —  a:<™~^'^ 
the  sura  of  all  of  which  c 


Ex.  The  integral  J{{2— «)(s— 6) ...  (s —/)}""' rfs  taken  round  an  indofinitoly  small  curve 
enclosing  a  is  zero,  provided  no  one  of  the  quantities  b, ...  ,/ia  equal  to  a. 

102.  Some  illustrations  have  already  been  given  in  Chapter  II.,  but 
they  relate  solely  to  definite,  not  to  indefinite,  integrals  of  uniform 
functions.  The  whole  theory  will  not  be  considered  at  this  stage ;  we  shall 
merely  give  some  additional  illustrations,  which  will  shew  how  the  method 
can  be  applied  to  indefinite  integrals  of  uniform  functions  and  to  integrals 
of  multiform  functions,  and  which  will  also  form  a  simple  and  convenient 
introduction  to  the  theory  of  periodic  functions  of  a  single  variable. 

We  shall  first  consider  indefinite  integrals  of  uniform  functions. 


Ex.  1.     Consider  the  ii 


it  I  — ,  and  denote*  it  by/(E). 


The  function  to  be  integrated  ia  uniform,  and  it  has  an  accidental  singularity  of  the  first 
order  at  the  origin,  which  is  its  only  singularity.  The  value  of  Js-^ifo  taken  positively 
along  a  small  curve  round  the  origin,  say  round  a  circle  with  the  origin  as  centre,  is  ajri; 
but  the  value  of  the  int^ral  is  zero  when  taken  along  any  closed  curve  which  does  not 
include  the  origin. 

Taking  s=l  as  the  lower  limit  of  the  int^:ral,  and  any  point  3  ae  the  upper  limit,  we 
consider  the  possible  paths  from  1  to  s.  Any  path  from  1  to  z  can  be  deformed,  without 
crossing  the  origin,  into  a  path  which  oircmnscribes  the  origin  positively  some  number  of 
times,  saywj,  and  negatively  some  number  of  times,  say«i2,aliin  any  order,  and  then  leads 
in  a  straight  lino  from  1  to  a.    For  this  path  the  value  of  the  integral  is  equal  to 

tliat  is,  to  3nijr!  +  r    — , 

where  m  is  an  integer,  and  in  the  last  integral  the  variation  of  z  is  along  a  straight 
line  from  1  to  2.     Let  the  last  integral  be  denoted  by  w  ;  thou 

*  See  Chryfital,  ii,  pp.  266—273,  for  the  elementary  properties  of  the  function  and  its  inverse, 
when  the  variable  is  com  pies. 
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aod  therefore,  inverting  the  function  and  denoting/-'  by  t/j,  we  have 

Hence  the  general  integral  is  a  ftinction  of  a  with  an  infinite  number  of  values  ;  aud  s  is  a 
periodic  function  of  the  integral,  the  period  being  2irJ'. 

Ew,  2.     Consider  the  function   I  rr-~~^ ;  and  again  denote  it  by  /(s). 

The  one-valued  function  to  he  integrated  has  two  accidental  singularities  +  i,  each  of 
the  first  Older.  The  value  of  the  integral  taken  positively  along  a  email  curve  round  t  is 
TT,  and  along  a  small  curve  round  —im  —  jr. 

We  take  the  origin  0  as  the  lower  limit  and  any  point  s  as  the  upper  limit.  Any  path 
from  0  to  3  can  be  deformed,  without  crossing  either  of  the  singularities  and  therefore 
without  changing  the  value  of  the  integral,  into 

(i)     any  numbers  of  positive  {i>t^,  m^  and  of  negative  (wi/,  nia)  circuits  round  i  and 
round  - 1,  and 

(ii)    a  straight  line  from  0  to  z. 

Then  we  have 

/(.)-«v+».,'(-.)+.».(-»)+»,'i-(-.))+/^i-S,' 


where  n  is  an  integer  and  the  integral  on  the  right-hand  side  is  taken  along  a  straight  lino 
from  0  to  2. 

Inverting  the  function  and  denoting/-'  hy  0,  wo  have 

The  integral,  as  before,  is  a  function  of  z  with  an  infinite  number  of  values ;  and  s  is  a 
periodic  function  of  the  integral,  the  period  being  ir, 

103.  Before  passing  to  the  integrals  of  multiform  fuactions,  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  the  method  in  which  Hennite*  discusses  the  multiplicity 
in  value  of  a  definite  integral  of  a  uniform  function. 

Taking  a  simple  case,  let       0  (s)  =  |    ^ — ^ 

and  introduce  a  new  vaiiable  t  such  that  Z=^zt;  then 

When  the  path  of  t  is  assigned,  the  integral  is  definite,  linibe  and  unique  in 
value  for  all  points  of  the  plane  except  for  those  for  which  1+2^  =  0;  and, 
according  to  the  path  of  variation  of  t  from  0  to  1,  there  will  be  a  s-curve 
which  is  a  curve  of  discontinuity  for  the  subject  of  integration.  Suppose  the 
path  of  t  to  be  the  straight  line  from  0  to  1 ;  then  the  curve  of  discontinuity 

*  Crelle,  t.  xci,  (1881},  pp.  62—77;  Cours  5  la  FaeulU  del  Sciences,  4*"=  i&.  (1891),  pp. 
76_-79,  164—16*,  and  elsewhere. 
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is  the  axis  of  x  between  —  1  and  —  co  .  In  this  curve  let  any  point  —  ^  be 
taken  where  ^ >  1 ;  and  consider  a  point  ^^i  =  —  I'  +  te  and  a  point  z^  =  —  ^~i^, 
respectively  on  the  positive  and  the  negative  aides  of  the  axis  of  x,  both 
being  ultimately  taken  as  infinitesimally  near  the  point  —  %.     Then 


*fe)-*w.£(j^ 


^t+ut*i-et-i,tl" 

=  2irtan-i*-^l    . 

Let  e  become  infinitesimal ;  then,  when  t  is  infinite,  we  have 

tan-=  ( -M  -  ^TT, 

for  e  is  positive  ;  and,  when  ( is  unity,  we  have 

^       i*-f         1 
tan~^ ■  =  —  §ir, 

for  1^  is  >  1.     Hence  <f>  (Sj)  -  (f>  (z^)  =  liri. 

The  part  of  the  axis  of  x  from  ~  1  to  —  oc  is  therefore  a  line  of  discon- 
tinuity in  value  of  ^  (z),  such  that  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  passing  from 
one  edge  of  it  to  the  other.  If  the  plane  be  cat  along  this  line  so  that 
it  cannot  be  crossed  by  the  variable  which  may  not  pass  out  of  the  plane, 
then  the  integral  is  everywhere  finite  and  uniform  in  the  modified  surfaee. 
If  the  plane  be  not  cut  along  the  line,  it  is  evident  that  a  single  passage 
across  the  line  from  one  edge  to  the  other  makes  a  difference  of  27rj  in  the 
value,  and  consequently  any  number  of  passages  across  will  give  rise  to  the 
multiplicity  in  value  of  the  integral. 

Such  a  line  is  called  a  section^  by  Hermite,  after  Riemann  who,  in  a 
different  manner,  introduces  these  lines  of  singularity  into  his  method  of 
representing  the  variable  on  surfacesf^. 

When  we  take  the  general  integral  of  a  uniform  function  of  Z  and  make 
the  substitution  Z  =  zt,  the  integral  that  arises  for  consideration  is  of  the  form 


*«=/:^!- 


We  shall  suppose  that  the  path  of  variation  of  t  is  the  axis  of  real  quantities : 
and  the  subject  of  integration  will  be  taken  to  be  a  general  function  of  (  and 
s,  without  special  regard  to  its  derivation  from  a  uniform  function  of  Z. 

'  Coupure;  see  Crdln,  t.  xei,  p.  63.  +  Bee  Chapter  XV. 
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It  is  easy,  after  the  special  example,  to  see  that  ^  is  a  continuous  function 
of  z  in  any  space  that  does  not  include  a  s-point  which,  for  values  of  ( included 
within  the  range  of  integration,  would  satisfy  the  equation. 

But  in  the  vicinity  of  a  s-point,  say  f,  corresponding  to  the  value  t  =  Q  yo. 
the  range  of  integration,  there  will  be  discontinuity  in  the  subject  of 
integi-ation  and  also,  as  will  now  bo  proved,  in  the  value  of  the  integral. 

Let  Z  be  the  point  f  and  draw  the  curve  through  Z  corresponding  to 
t  =  real  constant ;  let  ^i  be  a  point  on  the  positive  side  and  B^ 
a  point  on  the  negative  side  of  this  curve  positively  described, 
both  points  being  on  the  normal  at  Z;  and  let  ZNi  =  ZN^  =  e', 
supposed  small.     Then  for  N,  we  have 

3!,  =  f  —  e'  sin  li-,  Vi  = '?  +  e'  cos  ilr 

^  Fig.  24. 

so  that  s,  =  ^+  ie  (cos  -^  +  1  sin  -^j, 

where  -^  is  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  to  the  axis  of  real  quantities.  But, 
if  da-  be  an  arc  of  the  curve  at  Z, 


-J-  (cos  i/f  +  i  sin  i/r ) 
for  variations  along  the  tangent  at  2,  that  ii 


^^  (cos  i|-  +  i  sill  1^)- 


Thus,  i 
ordinary  point  of  the  curve,  we  have 


d^      .dt}  _  d^ 
dt        dt      dt 


=  r-'-.^. 


B(e,0.     o-iec,?). 


p 


Similarly  -^a  =  ?  +  'i' 


Hence 


™     J  <.«(*,  ft) 


=/: 


^ft"  ""{!*•<'' 41.. 

eftr)--|Gftf)|g 
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with  a  similar  expression  for  <&  (i^ ;  and  tlierefore 


i'(*,f)J|e((,?:)lg-eftf)|jli'(f,01y 


4fe)-4W-2»7,''«  "'„.,.„.>  IS,     "'" -^'- 


The  subject  of  integration  is  infinitesimal,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  t—6;  and  there 

powei«  of  small  quantities  other  than  those  retained  being  negligible.  Let 
the  limiting  values  of  t,  that  need  be  retained,  be  denoted  hy  &  +  v  and 
6  —  fi;  then,  after  reduction,  we  have 


*w-*w  =  «£^^^ 


-27ri 


p    (t-oy- 


in  the  limit  when  e  is  made  infinitesimal. 

Hence  a  Hne  of  discontinuity  of  the  subject  of  integration  is  a  section 
for  the  integral;  and  the  preceding  expression  is  the  magnitude,  by 
numerical  multiples  of  which  the  values  of  the  integral  differ*. 

&:.  1.     Consider  tlic  integral 

"j  1  +  2^2- 


2C^     20 


so  that  jT  is  the  period  for  the  above  integral 
£3!.  2.    Shew  that  the  sections  for  the  integral 

/.  r+Sooi^-'*' 

*  The  memoii  and  ttp  (  o  I  Analyse  ot  Heimite  ahoili  1  e  coneulted  tor  fnrther  develop- 
ments and  ID  reference  to  the  tutegcal  treated  above  Jordan  Cours  d'Analyse,  t.  iii,  pp, 
610 — 614  may  be  consulted  v^ith  itlvMitage  See  alac  generally  for  fonctlons  defined  by 
lefimte  integials  Goucsat  i  ia  Mith  t  ii  (1883)  pp  1—70  and  ib.,  t,  v,  (1884),  pp.  97— 
120  and  Poohhammer  Math  4n  t  xxxv  (189  )  u  170—114  495—526.  Goursat  also 
1  Hci  6hea  ddlle    itegiab 
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where  a  is  positive  and  less  than  1,  are  the  straigtt  lines  a;  =  (2^  +  l)n-,  where  tai 
integral  values  ;  and  that  the  period  of  the  integral  at  any  section  at  a  distance  ij  from  the 
axis  of  real  quantities  is  Sir  cosh  {aii).  (Ilermito.) 

Ex.  3.    Shew  that  the  integral 


/:• 


■^l-M)"^     ^-^l-^)-"rf«, 


where  the  real  parts  of  0  and  y  — 3  are  positive,  has  the  part  of  the  a 
between  1  and  +  co  for  a  section. 
Shew  also  that  the  integral 


<!,(,)= jy 


'(l-uf-'-il-^)-' 


where  the  real  parts  of  /3  and  1  -  a  are  positive,  has  the  paii  of  the  axis  of  real  qiiantitiea 
between  0  and  1  for  a  section  ;  but  that,  in  order  to  render  <]>  {z)  a  uniform  function  of  x, 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  variable  from  crossing,  not  merely  the  section,  but  also  the 
part  of  the  aiis  of  real  quantities  between  1  and  +fo.  (Goursat,) 

(The  latter  line  is  called  a  section  of  the  second  kind.) 

Ex.  4.  Discuss  generally  the  effect  of  changing  the  path  of  (  on  a  section  of  the 
integral ;  and,  in  particular,  obtain  the  section  for  I  — ■  -,  when,  after  the  substitution 
Z=2i,  the  path  of  ( is  made  a  semi-circle  on  the  line  joining  0  and  1  as  diameter. 

Note.  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  discuss  all  the  important  bearings  of  theorems  and 
principles,  which  arise  from  time  to  time  in  our  subject ;  we  can  do  no  more  than  mention 
the  subject  of  those  definite  integrals  involving  complex  variables,  which  first  occur  as 
solutions  of  the  better-known  linear  differential  equations  of  the  second  order. 

Thus  for  the  definite  integral  connected  with  the  hypergeometrtc  series,  memoirs  by 
Jacobi*  and  Gioursat+  should  be  consulted ;  for  the  definite  integral  connected  with 
Eessel's  functions,  memoirs  by  HankelJ  and  Weber§  should  be  consulted  ;  and  Heine's 
Handlmch  der  Kuge^unctionmt  for  the  definite  integrals  'connected  with  Legendre's 
functions. 

104.     We  shall  now  consider  integrals  of  multiform  functions. 
Ex.   1.     To  find  the  integral  of  a  multiform  function  round  one  loop  ;  and  round  a 
num.ber  of  loops. 

Lot  the  function  be 

»-»-<■,)('-<■.)■■■('-«.»-■ 

where  m.  may  be  a  negative  or  positive  integer,  and  the  quantities  a  are  unequal  to  one 
another ;  and  let  the  loop  be  from  the  origin  round  the  point  a^.  Then,  if  /  be  the  value 
of  the  integral  with  an  assigned  initial  branch  le,  we  have 


=  I     wde-'r  j    I 


where  a  is  e  >»  and  the  middle  integral  is  taken  round  the  circle  at  Oj  of  iafioitesimal  radius. 

*  CrelU.  t.  Ivi,  (1839),  pp.  149—165 ;  the  memoir  was  not  puhlished  until  after  his  death. 

+  Sw  Viquation  diff^rentielle  linSaire  qui  admet  pour  integrale  la  sSrie  hypergeomelngne, 
(ThSse,  Gauthiet-Villars,  Paris,  1881). 

*  Math.  Ann.,  t.  i,  (1869),  pp.  467—501. 

§  Math.  Am.,  t.  xxsvii,  (1890),  pp.  404—416. 
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But,  since  the  limit  of  (s  -  Bj)  w  when 
and  therefore 


EXAMPLES  [104. 

=  «;  is  zero,  the  middle  integral  vsnishes  by  §  101  ; 


—  a)  I    '  wdz, 
JO 


where  the  integral  may,  if  convenient,  be  considered  as  takon  along  the  straight  line  from 
0  to  a,. 


Nest,  consider  a  circuit  for  an  int^al  of  w  which  {fig.  25)  encloses  two  branch-points, 
say  Oj  and  a^,  but  no  others  ;  the  circuit  m  (1)  can  be  deformed  into  that  in  (2)  or  into 
that  in  (3)  as  well  as  into  other  forms  Honte  tho  integral  round  all  the  three  circuits 
must  be  the  same.    Beginning  with  the  ^me  branch  as  in  the  first  case,  wo  have 


(l-a)J^'<irf', 


s  the  i] 


1  after  the  first  loop  in  (2).    And  the  brajich  with  which  the  second  loop 
begins  is  aw,  bo  that  the  Integra]  described  as  in  the  second  loop  is 

(1-a)  i"^awd^.; 

and  therefore,  for  tho  circuit  as  in  (2),  the  integral  is 

/=(l-a)  r'  wh+a{\-a)  y  wdz. 
Proceeding  similarly  with  the  integral  for  the  circuit  in  (3),  we  find  that  its  expression  is 

I={1  -u)  \''\xiz  +  a(l- a)  y'wdz, 

and  those  two  values  must  be  equal. 

But  the  integrals  denoted  by  the  same  symbols  are  not  the  same  in  the  two  cases  ;  the 
function  I     wdz  is  difl'erent  in  the  second  value  of  I  from  that  in  the  first,  for  the  deforma- 


tion of  path 


y  to    h   ige  from  tho  one  to  the  other  p 


r  tho  branoh-i>oint  a^. 


In  fact,  tho  q  I  ty  f  tl  two  values  of  /really  determines  the  value  of  the  integral  for 
the  loop  Oa       (3) 

And,  in  1     q    t      s  thus  obtained  by  varied  deformations  do  not  give  relations 

among  loop  ntegral   b  t  d  iine  the  values  of  those  loop-integrals  for  the  deformed  paths. 

Wo  thei  f  re  tak  that  1  formation  of  the  circuit  into  loops  which  gives  the  simplest 
path.  Usually  the  path  ii  changed'  into  a  growp  of  loops  round  the  branch-points  as  they 
oeciir,  taken  in  order  in  a  tTigonometrieaUy  positive  direction. 

The  value  of  the  integral  round  a  circuit,  equivalent  to  anynumber  of  loops,  is  obvious. 


Ex.  2.     To  find  the  value  of  jwda,  taken  round  a  s 
bramck-pointe  ofw  and  ail  the  infinities. 


e  which  includes  all  the 
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If  j  =  oo  be  a  branch-point  or  an  infinity,  then  all  the  branch-points  and  all  the 
infinities  of  w  lie  on  what  ia  usua.lly  regarded  as  the  exterior  of  the  curve,  or  the  curve 
may  in  one  sense  be  said  to  exclude  all  these  points.  The  integral  round  the  curve  is  then 
the  integral  of  a  function  round  a  curve,  such  that  over  the  area  included  hy  it  the 
function  is  uniform,  finite  and  continuous ;  hence  the  integral  is  zero. 

If  2=  00  bo  neither  a.  branch-point  nor  an  infinity,  the  curve  can  be  deformed  until  it  ia 
a  circle,  centre  the  origin  and  of  very  great  radius.  If  then  the  limit  of  sw,  when  \i\  i» 
infinitely  great,  be  zero,  the  value  of  the  integral  again  is  zero,  by  II.,  §  24. 

Another  method  of  considering  the  integral,  ia  to  use  Neumann's  sphere  for  the 
representation  of  the  variable.  Any  simple  closed  curve  divides  the  area  of  the  sphere 
into  two  parts  ;  when  the  curve  is  defined  aa  above,  one  of  those  parts  is  such  that  the 
function  is  uniform,  finite  and  continuous  throughout  and  therefore  its  int^ral  round  the 
curve,  r^aided  as  the  boundaiy  of  that  part,  is  zero.    (See  Corollary  III.,  §  90.) 

Re.  3.  To  find  the  general  value  of  |{l-2^~'(fe.  The  function  to  be  integrated  is 
two-valued  the  two  vilues  interchange  round  each  of  the  branch-points  +1,  which  are 
the  only  branch  pomts  of  the  function. 

Let  1  he  the  value  of  the  integral  for  a  loop  from  the  origin  round  + 1,  beginning  with 
the  branch  which  has  the  value  -|-1  at  the  origin  ;  and  let  7'  be  the  corresponding  value 
for  the  loop  from  the  origin  round  - 1,  banning  with  the  same  branch.     Then,  by  Es.  1, 

7=2  {^{l-^r^dg,         /'=2  |'~\l-^V*'^^ 

=  -A 
the  last  eciuality  being  easily  obtained  by  changing  variables. 

Now  consider  the  integral  when  taken  round  a  circle,  centre  the  origin  and  of  indefinitely 
great  radius  R  ;  then  by  §  34,  II.,  if  the  limit  of  zw  for  z—  a>  be  t,  the  value  of  Jmfe  round 
this  circle  is  2jyik.     In  the  present  case  w=(l-«^)~*  so  that  the  hmit  of  2W  is  +- ;  hence 

the  integral  being  taken  round  the  circle.   But  since  a  description  of  the  circle  restores  the 

initial  value,  it  can  be  deformed  into  the  two  loops  from  0  q' 

to  A  and  from  0  to  A'.    The  value  round  the  first  is  7;  and    Q         '  — ^^  =^^0 

the  branch  with  which  the  second  begins  to  he  described  has 

the  value  —  1  at  the  origin,  so  that  the  consequent  value  round  8-  ^"■ 

the  second  is-/';  hence 

7-/'  =  2ff* 
and  therefore  /=  -  7'=7r, 

verifying  the  ordinary  result  that 

JJ(i-.T'*-i», 

when  tho  integral  is  taken  along  a  straight  Une. 

To  find  the  general  value  of  u  for  any  path  of  variation  between  0  and  a,  we  proceed  as 
follows.  Let  a  be  any  circuit  which  restores  the  initial  branch  of  (I  -z^y^.  Then  by 
§  100,  Corollary  II.,  Q  may  he  composed  of 

(i)  a  set  of  double  circuits  round  -Hi,  say  m', 
(ii)  a  set  of  double  circuits  round  —  1,  say  m", 
and  (iii)  a  set  of  circuits  round  + 1  and  - 1  ; 

*  It  ia  interesting  to  obtain  this  equation  when  O'  is  talfen  as  the  initial  point,  instead  of  O. 
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and  these  may  come  in  any  order  and  each  may  be  described  in  either  direction.  Now  for 
ft  double  circuit  positively  described,  the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  first  description  ia  I 
and  for  the  second  description,  which  begins  with  the  branch  — (l-z^~*,  it  is  -/;  hence 
for  the  double  circuit  it  is  zero  when  positively  described,  and  therefore  it  is  zero  also  when 
n^atively  described.  Henco  eact  of  the  m'  double  circuits  yields  zero  as  its  nett  contribu- 
tion to  the  integral. 

Similarly,  each  of  the  m"  double  circuits  round  -  I  yields  zero  as  its  nett  contribution 
to  the  int^ral. 

For  a  circuit  round  + 1  and  - 1  described  positively,  the  value  of  tbo  integral  has  just 
been  proved  to  be  /-  /',  and  therefore  when  described  negatively  it  is  /'  -  /.  Hence,  if 
there  be  Hj  positive  descriptions  aud  %  n^ative  descriptions,  the  nott  contribution  of  all 
these  circuits  to  the  value  of  the  integral  is  (ih-n^)  (/-/')>  'I'**  's,  2mr  where  «  in  an 
integer. 

Hence  the  complete  value  for  the  circuit  il  is  2)Mr. 

Now  any  path  from  0  to  e  can  be  resolved  into  a  circuit  Q,  which  rcstorua  the  initial 
branch  of  (1  — B^)~^,  chosen  to  have  the  value 
+  1  at  the  origin,  and  either  (i)  a  straight 
line  Cfe ; 

or  (ii)  the  path  OAOe,  viz.,  a  loop  round     cd^ 
+ 1  aud  the  line  Oj  ; 

or(iii)the  path  OA'Gs,  via.,  a  loop  round  Fig.  27. 

—  1  and  the  line  Oz. 
Let  a  denote  the  valuo  for  the  line  Os,  so  that 

Hence,  for  case  (i),  the  general  value  of  the  integral  is 

Tor  the  path  OACz,  the  value  is  /  for  the  loop  OAC,  and  is  (-«)  for  the  hue  Cz,  the 
negative  sign  occurring  because,  after  the  loop,  the  branch  of  the  function  for  integra- 
tion along  the  line  is  -(l-s^)~';  this  value  is /-m,  that  is,  it  isir-M.  Hence,  for  case 
(ii),  the  value  of  the  integral  is 

2njr  +  jr  — M. 

For  the  path  OA'Ge,  the  value  is  similarly  found  to  be  -  jt  -  m  ;  and  therefore,  for  case  (iii), 
the  value  of  the  integral  is 

If/(3)  denote  the  general  value  of  the  integral,  we  have  either 
f{z)  =  ^n-\-u, 
or  /(.)=(2m-H)^-a, 

where  m  and  m  are  any  integers,  so  that /(j)  is  a  function  with  two  infinite  series  of  values. 

Lastly,  \i2--=<^{6)  be  the  inverse  of/(3)  =  S,  thon  the  relation  between  u  and  z  given  by 

can  be  represented  in  the  form 

and  i^(M)=s  =  <Ji(2jftn-+n— !<)/' 
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both  equations  being  aece^ary  for  the  full  representation.  Evidently  ^  is  a  siraplj-pertodic 
ftinction  of  m,  tiie  period  being  2jr ;  and  from  the  definition  it  is  easily  seen  to  be  an  odd 
function. 

Let  !/=(l-3')'=;((w),  so  that  y  is  an  even  function  of  m;  from  the  consideration  of  the 
various  paths  from  0  to  2,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

=  -;{(3«l7r  +  ?r-M)J  ' 
Me.  4.     To  find  the  general  value  of  j{{l  - z^  (I  - kh")}'^ dz.     It  will  be  convenient 
(following  Jordan*)  to  regard  this  integral  as  a  special  case  of 

^=K(^-«)  (^-6)  (.-c)  (^-d)r*<fe=Iw<fe. 
The  two-valued  function  to  he  integrated  has  a,  b,  c,  d  (but  not  so )  as  the  complete 
system  of  branch -points ;  and  the  two  values  interchange  at  e«ch  of  them.    We  proceed  as 
in  the  last  example,  omitting  mere  re-statements  of  reasons  there  given  that  are  applicable 
also  in  the  present  example. 

Any  circuit  II,  which  restores  an  initial  branch  of  w,  can  be  made  up  of 
(i)  seta  of  double  circuits  round  each  of  the  branch-points, 
and  (ii)  sets  of  circuits  round  any  two  of  the  branch -points. 
The  value  o!  jtods  for  a  loop  from  the  origin  to  a  braccli-point  i:  (where  k=a,  b,  c,  or  d)  is 


2  I    -an 


and  this  may  be  denoted  by  K,  where  K~A,  B,  G,  or  B. 

The  value  of  the  integral  for  a  double  circuit  round  a  branch-point  is  zero.  Hence  the 
amount  contributed  to  the  value  of  the  integral  by  all  the  sets  in  (i)  as  this  yart  of 

The  value  of  the  integiul  for  a  circuit  round  a  and  6  taken  positively  ia  A-B ;  for  one 
round  b  and  cis  .B— C;  for  one  round  c  and  d  is  0—B  ;  for  one  round  a  and  a  is  A-0, 
which  is  the  sum  oi  A-B  and  £-0;  and  similarly  for  circuits  round  a  and  d  and  round 
b  and  d.  There  are  therefore  three  distinct  values,  say  A  —  B,  B-G,  G—D,  the  values 
for  circuits  round  a  and  6,  b  and  c,  c  and  d  respectively ;  the  values  for  circuits  round  any 
other  pair  can  be  expressed  linearly  in  terms  of  these  values.  Suppose  then  that  the  part 
of  Q  represented  by  (ii),  when  thus  resolved,  is  the  nett  ecL^iivaleut  of  the  description  of  m.' 
circuits  round  a  and  6,  of  ji'  circuits  round  h  and  o,  and  of  V  circuits  round  e  and  d.  Then 
the  value  of  the  integral  contributed  by  this  part  of  Q  is 

m'  {A-B)^n-  {B-0)-\-V  {G-D), 
which  is  therefore  the  whole  value  of  the  integral  for  O. 

But  the  values  of  A,  B,  C,  B  are  not  independentf.  Let  a  circle  with  centre  the  origin 
and  very  great  radius  be  drawn ;  then  since  the  limit  of  nw  for  |j|  =  co  is  zero  and  since 
4=00  is  not  a  branch-point,  the  value  of  Jiffife round  this  circle  is  zero  {Es.  3).  Thecircle 
can  be  deformed  into  four  loops  round  a,  b,  a,  d  respectively  in  order ;  and  therefore  the 
value  of  the  integral  is  A  —  B  +  O—B,  that  is, 

A-B+C-B=0. 
Hence  the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  circuit  Q  is 

m{A-B)  +  n{J!^C}, 
where  ni  and  n  denote  m'  ~  I'  and  n'  -  V  respectively. 

"^  Corns  d'A-iialyse,  t.  ii,  p.  3i3. 

+  For  ft  purely  analytical  proof  of  the  following  relation,  see  Greenhill's  Elliptic  FuiicUoiis, 
Chapter  II. 

F.  13 
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Now  any  path  from  the  origin  to  z  can  be  reaolvud  into  tl,  together  with,  eitlier 
(i)  ft  straight  line  from  0  to  s, 
or    (ii)  ft  loop  round  a  and  then  a  straight  line  to  z. 

It  might  appear  that  another  resolution  would  be  given  by  a  combination  of  ii  with,  say,  a 
loop  round  h  and  then  a  straight  line  to  z ;  hut  it  is  resoluble  into  the  second  of  the  above 
combinations.  For  at  G,  after  the  description  of  the  loop  B,  introduce  a  double  description 
of  the  loop  A,  which  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  integral  and  does  not  in  the  end 
afiect  the  branch  of  lo  at  G;  then  the  new  path  can  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  (a)  the 
circuit  constituted  by  the  loop  round  h  and  the  first  loop  round  a,  O)  the  second  loop  round 
a,  which  begins  with  the  initial  branch  of  w,  followed  by  a  straight  path  to  z.  Of  these 
(a)  can  be  absorbed  into  Q,  and  (jS)  is  the  same  as  (ii) ;  hence  the  path  is  not  essentially 
new.    Similarly  for  the  other  pointe. 

Let  u  denote  the  value  of  the  integral  with  a  straight  path  from  0  to  2 ;  then  the 
whole  vaiwe  of  the  integral  for  the  combination  of  il  with  (i)  ia  of  the  form 
m(i-5)  +  »(«-(;)  +  ». 

For  the  combination  of  H  with  (ii),  the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  part  (ii)  of 
the  path  is  A,  for  the  loop  round  a,  +(-«),  for  the  straight  path  which,  owing  to  the 
description  of  the  loop  round  a,  begins  with  —te ;  hence  t'ae  whole  value  of  tho  integral  is 
of  the  form 

Hence,  if  /  (?)  denote  the  general  value  of  the  integral,  it  has  two  systems  of  valu^,  each 
containing  a  doubly-infinite  number  of  terms;  and,  if  !=^(w)  denote  the  inverse  of 
'u,  =  f  (i),  we  have 

4,{u)=<i>{m{A-B)+n{B-C)+u} 

^4,{m{A-B)-^'n.{B-C)-^A-u\ 
where  m.  and  n  are  any  integers.     Evidently  a  is  a  doubly -periodic  function  of  it,  with 
periods  A- B  and  B-0. 

Ex.  6.  The  c^e  of  the  foregoing  int^ral  which  most  frequently  occurs  is  the  elliptic 
integral  in  the  form  used  by  Legendre  and  Jauobi,  viz. ; 

M- J{(1  -5^)  (1  -^3^))-*afe=Jw(fe, 
where   k   ia   real.      The  branch -points   of    the   function  to  be   integrated  are   1,    —  1)   t 


and 

-T,  and  the 

■  loops  froii 

2  ji!)(h^  -2j)C(h, 

2^\dz, 

and 

Z  I  "  wdz= -2  r  vjdz. 

Now 

the  values  for  the  loops  a 

re  connected  by  the  equation 
A-B  +  O-I)=0, 

btin; 

The  value  tor  a  loop  round  ft  and  tlien  a  straight  line  to  z,  just 

=  -(4-ii)  +  ^-tt, 
1  the  value  in  the  tost  with  m,  ohaiiged  to  to  -  1. 

eonaidered, 
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and  -iu  it  will  l>p  comeniunt  that,  as  all  the  points  lie  on  the  axis  of  real  variables,  we 
aiiange  the  order  ot  the  lonps  so  that  this  relation  ia  identically  satiBfied,  Othei-wise, 
the  relation  will,  after  Es    I,  be  a  definition  of  the  paths  of  integration  chosen  for  the 

Among  the  methods  of  airangement,  nhich  secure  the  identical  satisfaction  of  the 


relation,  the  two  in  the  figure*  are  the  simplest,  the  curved  lines  being  taken  straight  in 
the  limit ;  for,  by  the  first  arrangement  when  i  <  1,  we  have 

h   (  -2  j  +2  j      -2  r  f  wrf2  =  0, 
and,  by  the  second  when  £  >  I,  we  have 

h  r-2  r+2  r^-2  I     I  wcfe==0, 

both  of  which  are  identically  satisfied.     We  may  therefore  take  either  of  them ;  lot  tho 
former  be  adopted 

The  penodi  aie  A~B,  J1~C,  (and  C-D,  which  is  equal  to  IS-A),  and  any  linear 
Lombmitioii  oi  thcw,  is  a  period:  we  shall  take  A  -B,  and  B-D.  The  latter,  B-D, 
IS  equal  to 

3  I    wdB-'i  I     tcdi, 
which,  being  denoted  by  iK,  gives 

4z=4r — ^ — , 

as  one  period.    The  former,  A-B,  is  equal  to 


this,  being  denoted  by  2iIC,  | 


2  /    wdB-2  I   wck, 
2  I   wcfo; 


{(l-s=)(l-A2s2)ji 


B{(l_s^){l_A'Va)}!' 
where  i-''^  +  F  =  l  aiid  the  relation  between  the  variables  of  tho  integrals  is  tV  +  ^f^^'^^!. 

Hence  the  periods  of  the  integral  are  iK  and  2iK'.     Moreover,  J  is  2  I    wdi,  which  is 
Sl    icds+2  I  wdB=2K+2iE'. 

Hence  the  general  value  of   I    {{I  ~ z^)  (1  ~ ifl^)}^ da  is 
u+'imK+2niK\ 
*  Jordan,  Cows  d'Aimlyse,  t.  ii,  p.  358. 
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or  2K  +  2iK'-ti-i-imK+2mK', 

that  is,  2Z-M+4Mi/r+2mijK"', 

where  m  is  the  integral  taken  from  0  to  s  ftlong  an  assigned  path,  often  taken  to  be 

a  straight  line ;  so  that  there  are  two  systems  of  values  for  the  integral,  each  contaiuiog 

a  doubly -iafinite  number  of  terms. 

If  s  be  denoted  hy  ij>  (m) — evidently,  from  the  integral  definition,  an   odd   function 
of  u — ,  then 

=  4,(2K—ii+imE+2niK'), 
so  that  s  is  a  douhly-periodic  function  of  -m,  the  periods  being  iK  and  2tK', 

Now  consider  the  fanotion  2i=(l-£^F.    A  £-path  round  j  does  not  affect  s^  by  way  of 
change,  provided  the  curve  does  not  include  the  point  1 ;  hence,  if  %  = ;;  (m),  we  have 

But  ft  «-path  round  the  point  1  does  change  ^,  into  —  s^ ;  so  that 

x{u)=-x(->i  +  2E). 
Hence  x(«),  which  is  an  even  functioa,  has  two  periods,  viz,,  4ff'and  2K  +  2il{',  whence 

Similarly,  taking  S3  =  (1-^2^)'  =  i/'{m),  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

ao  that  'I'(m),  whicli  is  an  even  function,  has  two  periods,  via.,  2/f  and  UK';  whence 
^(v.)='i^{u  +  2mK+'imK'). 
The  functions  0  (m),  x  (»»)i  V'  W  *■*  "^  course  sn  -a,  en  u,  dn  u  respecti  vely. 
Em.  6.     To  find  the  general  value  of  the  int^ral 

f     4(      «,)(  )(  )       rf  = 

Tl     t      t        t     1        te-i  ted  his  d        f       t    b       lit  It 

p  tl  d       1     f  th  m  th    tw    Ira    h      mte    h 

A  t  2  wl     1     eato'e.    th     mit    1  bra     httht       t         tobe      t  <n  ted 

b  1     d  mt     — 

()    8  t      f  1    bl  ts  ■oun  1    ach    f  th    bra    h  po    t      1  t  f        th 

1        f  th       t  g    1  f     ea  h    f  th  «e  I    1 1  mta  is 

(j'fetfirteal         losgt        tthb       hrmt       t  t 

tarn  t         1  dinf,  m        1        co        I  i         tl        th        1 

wimbm  tnsb     g     d     blttl 
Th        1         f  th       t  «    1  f     tl   se  th  t      ed  1  ^t     Ij 

^=2j   {4(        )(        )(        )      rf=2 

'  The  choice  of  co  for  the  upper  limit  is  made  on  a  ground  whieli  will  niibspqtientlj  be 
CpnsiiJered,  viz.,  that,  when  the  integral  is  zero,  i  is  infinite. 
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and  tlioreforo  the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  circuit  li  is  of  the  form 

But  j5'i,  iJ'j,  £'s  aro  not  linearly  independent.     The  integral  of  the  funotion  round  any 

ciu've  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plaae,  which  does  not 

include  e^,  ^  or  e^  within  ita  boundary,  is  zero,  by  Ex.  2;  to  '         ro 

and  thia  curve  caa  be  deformed  to  the  shape  in  the  figure, 

until  it  becomea  infinitely  large,  without  changing  the 

value  of  the  integral 

Since  the  limit  of  mo  for  \z\=<xi  is  aero,  the  value  of 
the  integral  from  co'  to  co  is  aero,  by  §  24,  II. ;  and  if  the 
description  begin  with  a  branch  le,  the  branch  at  co  is  -v). 
The  rest  of  the  integral  consists  of  tho  sum  of  the  values  F'g.  S!). 

round  the  loops,  which  is 

because  a  path  round  a  loop  changes  the  branch  of  w  and  the  last  brancli  after  describing  the 
loop  round  e^  is  -{-w  iit  co ',  the  proper  value  {§  90,  in).      Hence,  as  the  whole  integral 

-Ei-\rE^-Ei  =  0, 
or  say  E^^E^+E^. 

Thus  the  value  of  the  integral  for  any  circuit  il,  which  restores  the  initial  branch  of  w,  can 
be  expressed  in  any  of  the  equivalent  forms  mE-i-^nE^,  mJE^-yn'E^,  th" E^-i-n" E^,  where 
the  m's  and  n's  are  integers. 

Now  any  path  irom  co  to  ?  can  be  resolved  into  a  circuit  fl,  which  restores  at  co  the 
initial  branch  of  w,  combined  with  either 

(i)    a  straight  path  from  ro  to  s, 
or        (ii)   a  loop  between  co  aad  ej,  together  with  a  straight  path  from  co  to  3. 
(The  apparently  distinct  alternatives,  of  a  loop  between  co  and  e^  tc^ether  with  a  straight 
path  from  co  to  s  and  of  a  similar  path  round  e^,  are  incluaible  in  tho  second  alternative 
above ;  the  reasons  are  similar  to  those  in  Ex.  5.) 


'I  denote 


I  {4  (j  -  ^i)  {«  -  ^a)  (a  -  ej)}  *cife  when  the  integral  is  taken  in  a  straight 
line,  then  the  value  of  the  integral  for  part  (i)  of  a  path  is  u;  and  the  value  of  the 
integral  for  part  (ii)  of  a  path  in  E^—v^  the  initial  branch  in  each  eaise  for  these  parts  being 
the  ioitial  branch  of  w  for  the  whole  path.  Hence  the  most  general  value  of  the  integral 
for  any  path  is 

2mcO|  +  2!io)3  +  a, 

or  3»ioii  +  Zmibj  +  2oii  -  w, 

the  two  being  evidently  included  in  the  form 

2mioj  +  2?i(ii3  +  M. 
If,  then,  we  denote  ly  s=8'(«)  the  relation  which  is  inverse  to 

we  have  P  («) = g'  (2»"o.i  +  2«a)3  ±  «). 

In  the  samo  way  as  in  the  preceding  example,  it  follows  that 

^' (m)  =  S'' (2™»i +2Jia)3  +  «)  =  -  F  (S^w-i  +  2)iffl3  -  m), 
whore  f(«)  is  -{4(.-c,)(^-.^(.-c,)}i. 
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The  foregoing  simple  examples  are  aufficient  illustrations  of  the  multi- 
plicity of  value  of  an  integral  of  a  uniform  function  or  of  a  multiform 
function,  when  branch-points  or  discontinuities  occur  in  the  part  of  the  plane 
in  which  the  path  of  integration  lies.  They  also  shew  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  singly-periodic  and  doubly-periodic  functions  arise,  the  periodicity 
consasting  in  the  addition  of  arithmetical  multiples  of  constant  quantities 
to  the  argument.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  as  only  a  single  value  of  z 
is  used  in  the  integration,  so  only  a  single  value  of  z  occurs  in  the 
inversion ;  that  is,  the  functions  just  obtained  are  uniform  functions  of  their 
variables.  To  the  properties  of  such  periodic  functions  we  shall  return  in  the 
succeeding  chapters. 

105.  We  proceed  to  the  theory  of  uniform  periodic  functions,  some 
special  examples  of  which  have  just  been  considered ;  and  limitation  will 
be  made  here  to  periodicity  of  the  linear  additive  type,  which  is  only  a  very 
special  form  of  periodicity. 

A  function  f{z)  is  said  to  be  periodic  when  there  is  a  quantity  m  such 
that  the  equation 

is  an  identity  for  all  values  of  z.  Then/(^  +  ?i(u)  =/(2),  where  n  is  any 
integer  positive  or  negative;  and  it  is  assumed  that  to  is  the  smallest 
quEintity  for  which  the  equation  holds,  that  is,  that  no  snbmultiple  of  &»  will 
satisfy  the  equation.     The  quantity  m  is  called  a  period  of  the  function, 

A  function  is  said  to  be  simply-periodic  when  there  is  only  a  single 
peiiod :  to  be  doubly-periodic  when  there  are  two  periods ;  and  so  on,  the 
periodicity  being  for  the  present  limited  to  additive  modification  of  the 
argument. 

It  is  convenient  to  have  a  graphical  representation  of  the  periodicity  of  a 
function. 

(i)  For  simply -periodic  functions,  we 
take  a  series  of  points  0,  Aj,  A^,..., 
A-.,,  A_^,...  representing  0,  m,  2iu,  ..., 
—  to,  —  2w, ... ;  and  through  these  points 
we  draw  a  series  of  parallel  lines,  dividing 
the  plane  into  bands.  Let  P  be  any 
point  z  in  the  band  between  the  lines 
through  0  and  through  A,;  through  F 
draw  a  line  parallel  to  OA,  and  measure 

0ffPP,  =  PiP,=  ...  =  PP-,  =  P-,P-,  =  ..., 

each  equal  to  OAj ;  then  all  the  points 

Pi,  Pj, ... ,  P_i,  P_a, ...  are  represented 

hy  z  +  na>  for  positive  and  negative  integral  values  of  n,    Eut/{^  +  na>)^f(z); 

and  therefore  the  valuo  of  the  function  at  a  point  P„  in  any  of  the  bands  is 
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the  same  as  the  value  at  P.  Moreover  to  a  point  in  any  of  the  bands  there 
corresponds  a  point  in  any  other  of  the  bands ;  and  therefore,  owing  to  the 
periodic  resumption  of  the  value  at  the  points  corresponding  to  each  point  P, 
U  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  variation  of  the  function  for  points  within  one 
band,  say  the  band  between  the  lines  through  0  and  through  A,.  A  point  P 
within  the  band  is  sometimes  called  in-edudble,  the  corresponding  points  P 
in  the  other  bands  reducible. 

If  it  were  convenient,  the  boundary  lines  of  the  bands  could  be  taken 
through  points  other  than  A,,  A^, ... ;  for  example,  through  points  (m+l)(o 
for  positive  and  negative  integral  values  of  m.  Moreover,  they  need  not  bo 
straight  linea.  The  essential  feature  of  the  graphic  representation  is  the 
division  of  the  plane  into  bands, 

(ii)     For  doubly- periodic  functions  a  similar  method  is  adopted.     Let  w 
and  w'  be  the  two  periods  of  such  a 
function /(a:),  so  that 

f{^  +  a>)=fi^)^f(z  +  a^'); 
then  /(s  +  7io,  +  «V)-/(4 
where  n  and  n'  are  any  integers  positive 


For  graphic  puqiosea,  we  take  points 
0,  j1i,  A^,  ...,A-i,A_2,  ...representing 
0,  CD,  2(0, .,.,  — (u,  —  2(u, ...;  and  we  take 
another  series  0,B„Bi,  ...,B-^,B_^, ... 
representing  0,  (i>',2ti) ',.,., —01 ',  — 2q)',  .-■ ; 
through  the  points  A  we  draw  lines 
parallel  to  the  line  of  points  B,  and 
through   the  points  B  we  draw  lines  ^''°'  *^' 

parallel  to  the  line  of  points  A.  The  intersection  of  the  lines  through  j1„ 
and  Bn'  is  evidently  the  point  nm  -f  n'm',  that  is,  the  angular  points  of  the 
parallelograms  into  which  the  piano  is  divided  represent  the  points  mra  -(-  n'a 
for  the  values  of  n  and  n'. 

Let  P  be  any  point  z  in  the  parallelogram  OAjO^B^ ;  on  lines  through  P, 
parallel  to  the  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  take  points  Qj,  Qa, ... ,  Q-i,  Q_2, ... 
such  that  PQj  —  QiQi=  -..  =  a)  and  points  R^,  R^, ... ,  B_i,  B-^, ...  such  that 
PiJ,  =  iJiJ?B  =...=(»' ;  and  through  these  new  points  draw  lines  parallel  to 
the  sides  of  the  parallelogram.  Then  the  variables  of  the  points  in  which 
these  lines  intersect  are  all  represented  by  ,s  +  mo)  +  m'w'  for  positive  and  nega- 
tive integral  values  of  m  and  m' ;  and  the  point  represented  by  s  -|-  mito  +  m'to' 
is  situated  in  the  parallelogram,  the  angular  points  of  which  are  mco  -f  m'w', 
(m  -I- 1)  w  -i-  m'm',  mco  +  (m'  +  1)  oi',  and  (m  +  1)  oi  +  (m  +  1)  en',  exactly  as  P 
is  situated  in  OA^GjBj.     But 

f(s  +  m,m  +  m,W)=f(A 
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and  therefore  the  value  of  the  function  at  such  a  point  is  the  same  as  the 
value  at  P.  Since  the  parallelograms  are  all  equal  and  similarly  situated, 
to  any  point  in  any  of  them  there  corresponds  a  point  in  OAiGjBj;  and  the 
value  of  the  function  at  the  two  points  is  the  same.  Hence  it  is  sufficient  to 
consider  the  variation  of  the  fu/nction  for  points  wiihin  one  parailelogra/m,  say, 
that  which  has  0,  w,  w  +  to',  at  for  its  angular  points.  A  point  P  within 
this  parallelogram  is  sometimes  called  irredvcihle,  the  corresponding  points 
within  the  other  parallelograms  reducible  to  P ;  the  whole  aggregate  of  the 
points  thus  reducible  to  any  one  are  called  homologous  points.  And  the 
parallelogram  to  which  the  reduction  is  made  is  called  the  parallelogram  of 


As  in  the  case  of  simply-periodic  functions,  it  may  prove  convenient  to 
choose  the  position  of  the  fundamental  •parallelogram  so  that  the  origin  is 
not  on  its  boundary ;  thus  it  might  be  the  parallelogram  the  middle  points  of 
whose  sides  are  +  ^w,  +  \(o'. 

106.  In  the  preceding  representation  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  line 
of  points  A  is  different  in  direction  from  the  line  of  points  B.  If  o)  =m  +  iv 
and  a'  =  u'+iif,  this  assumption  implies  that  v'ju'  is  unequal  to  ti/m,  and 
therefore  that  the  roal  part  of  a  jia  does  not  vanish.  The  justification  of 
this  assumption  is  established  by  the  proposition,  due  to  Jaeobi* ; — 

The  ratio  of  the  periods  of  a  wmform  double-periodic  function  cannot  be 
real. 

'Lebf(z)  be  a  function,  having  m  and  w'  as  its  periods.  If  the  ratio  (a'jto 
be  real,  it  must  be  either  commensurable  or  incommensurable. 

If  it  be  commensurable,  let  it  be  equal  to  n'/n,  where  n  and  n'  are 
integers,  neither  of  which  is  unity  owing  to  the  definition  of  the  periods  to 
and  wi. 

Let  n'/n  be  developed  as  a  continued  fraction,  and  let  m'/m  be  the  last 
convergent  before  n'jn,  where  m  and  m'  are  integers.     Then 

n      m      mn' 
that  is,  mn'  ~  m'n  =  1, 

so  that  m'o)  -  mat'  —  -  (m'n  ~  mn')  —  -  . 

n^  '     n 

Therefore  /(s)  -/(s  +TO'a.  -  m«'). 

since  m  and  m'  are  integei's ;  so  that 

/«=/(^  +  "). 

contravening  the  definition  of  m  as  a  period,  viz.,  that  no  submultiple  of  m  is  a 

period.     Hence  the  ratio  of  the  periods  is  not  a  commensurable  real  quantity. 

'  Gea.  WcrU,  t.  ii,  pp.  2S,  26. 
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If  it  be  incommensurable,  we  express  oi'/oi  as  a  continued  fraction.  Let 
pjq  and  p'/cf  be  two  consecutive  convergents :  their  values  are  separated  by 
the  value  of  w'/w,  so  that  we  may  write 


w        q  \q        qj 


where  l>h>0. 

Now  pq'  ~  p'q  =  1,  so  that 


w       q      q^ 


where  e  iK  real  and  lei  <  1  ;  her 


Therefore  f(s)  =/(e  +  qra'—poi), 

since  p  and  q  are  integers ;  so  that 


f(^)=/{^ 


1      I 
Now  since  oi'/m  is  incommensurable,  the  continued  fraction  is  unending.     We 

therefore  take  an  advanced  convergent,  so  that  g'  is  very  large.     Then  -  w  is 

a  very  small  quantity  and  s  +  — ,  <b  is  a  point  infinitesimally  near  to  3,  that 

is,  the  function  /  (2),  under  the  present  hypothesis,  resumes  its  value  at  a 
point  infinitesimally  near  to  z.  Passing  along  the  line  joining  these  two 
points  infinitesimally  near  another,  we  should  have  /  {z)  constant  along  a 
line  and  therefore  (§  37)  constant  everywhere ;  it  would  thus  cease  to  be  a 


varying 


function. 


The  ratio  of  the  periods  is  thus  not  an  incommensurable  real  quantity. 

We  therefore  infer  Jacobi's  theorem  that  the  ratio  of  the  periods  cannot 
be  real.  In  general,  the  ratio  is  a  complex  quantity ;  it  may,  however,  be  a 
pure  imaginary*. 

Corollary.  If  a  uniform  function  have  two  periods  aij  and  w^  such  that 
a  relation 

TOlfi>j  +  misQ)a  =  0 

exists  for  integral  values  of  7%  and  ma,  the  function  is  only  simply- periodic. 
And  such  a  relation  cannot  exist  between  two  periods  of  a  simply-periodic 
function,  if  w^  and  nu  be  real  and  incommensurable ;  for  then  the  function 
would  be  constant. 

*  It  was  proved,  in  Est.  6  aad  Ex.  (i  of  §  lOi,  that  certain  uniform  functions  are  doubly- periodic. 
A  direct  proof,  tliat  the  ratio  ot  the  distinct  periods  of  the  functions  there  obtained  19  not  a  real 
quantity,  is  given  by  Falk,  Acta  Maih.,  t.  vii.  (1885),  pp.  197—200.  and  by  Pringsheim,  Math, 
Ann.,  t.  xxTii,  (1886),  pp.  151—157. 
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Siuiilai'ly,  if  si  uniform  function  have  three  periods  a>i,  Ws,  Mj,  connected 
hy  two  relations 

m,(Di  +  m^w^  +  m^Wi  =  0, 

MiQJi  +   Hsftls  +   WsWj  =  0, 

where  the  coefficients  m  and  n  are  integers,  theu  the  function  is  only  simply- 
periodio. 

107.     The  two  following  propositions,  also  due  to  Jacobi*,  are  important 
in  the  theory  of  uniform  periodic  functions  of  a  single  variable  : — 

If  a  uniform  function  have  three  periods  to^,  Wj,  0)3  such  that  a  relation 
mifflj  +  m^a^  +  m^m^  =  0 
is  satisfied  for  integral  values  of  mi,  m^,  nis,  then  the  function  is  only  a  doubly- 
periodic  fwnction. 

What  haa  to  be  proved,  in  order  to  establish  this  proposition,  is  that  two 
periods  exist  of  which  wi,  te^,  wj  are  integral  multiple  combinations. 

Evidently  we  may  assume  that  mi,  m^,  m^  have  no  common  factor :  let  / 
be  the  common  factor  (if  any)  of  in,  and  m^,  which  is  prime  to  mj.     Then 

and  the  right-hand  side  i.'!  an  integral  combination  of  periods,  it  follows  that 


Now  —^  iw  a  fraction  in  its  lowest  terms.     Change  it  into  a  continued 
fraction  and  let  -  be  the  last  convergent  before  the  proper  value ;  then 

/      1      -f<I 
so  that  (J  -jT  —p  —'if- 


or  fDj//is  a  period,  =  w/  say. 

Let   m^lf^m^',   msff^ms,   so   that   m,(Dj' +  ma'ca  +  1M3  «s  =  0-     Change 
mi'jmg  into  a  continued  fraction,  taking  -  to  be  the  last  convergent  before  the 

proper  value,  so  that 

m.;  _  *■  _      1_ 
m/     s     "  siUs' ' 

'  Gss.  Werke,  t.  ii,  pp.  27-32. 
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Then  rw^  +  so3~,  being  an  integral  comMnation  of  periods,  is  a  period.     But 
+  0)2  =  (0£  («ma'  —  rnii') 

—  —  r(Oj,m,i'  —  s  (miWi'  +  m/wa) 

~  —  miSeoi  —  Tils'  (i'fi>2  +  swj)  ; 
alao  ±o).j  =  (Os  (snt^'  —  rm,') 

=  sm/cDs  +  r  (m]Wi'  +  ms'wj) 

=  m,rw,'  +  m/  {ra,._  +  m.,) ; 
and  »»i  =/(<ii- 

Hence  two  periods  w,'  and  rwa  +  sws  exist  of  which  wi,  oij,  mj  are  integral 
multiple  combinations ;  and  therefore  all  the  periods  are  equivalent  to  w,'  and 
T-wa  +  so>s,  that  is,  the  function  is  only  doubly-periodic, 

COKOLLARY.  If  a  function  have  four  periods  id,,  g>,,  q>-,  mj  connected  by 
two  relations 

mi(Bi  +  ma(»5  4-  MljiWa  +  mjtUi  =  0, 

%o)i  +  jJaWj  -I-  Jisoij  -t-  m4(i)i  =  0, 
where  the  coefficients  in  and  n  are   integers,  the  function  is  only  doubly- 
periodic. 

108.  If  a  uniform  function  of  one  variable  have  three  periods  a>,_,  m^,  qj,, 
then  a  relation  oftiieform 

mfiii  +  JMafOj  -|-  mjdJa  =  0 
must  he  satisfied  for  some  integral  values  ofm,,  jjig,  mj. 

Let  a)r  =  cir-\-i^r'  for  r  =  1,  2,  3;  in  consequence  of  §  106,  we  shall  assume 
that  no  one  of  the  ratios  of  (Ui,  013,  Mj  in  pairs  is  real,  for,  otherwise,  either 
the  three  periods  reduce  to  two  immediately,  or  the  function  is  a  constant. 
Then,  determining  two  quantities  X  and  ^  by  the  equations 

a,  =  Xoj  +  /i«2,  ^3  =  X/3i  +  /i^5, 
so  that  X  and  /m  are  real  quantities  and  neither  zero  nor  infinity,  we  have 

&)3  =  Xm,  +  (1(0^, 
for  real  values  of  X  and  /i. 

Then,  first,  if  either  X  or  /:*  be  commensurable,  the  other  is  also  commen- 
surable.    Let  X.  —  ajb,  where  a  and  h  are  integers ;  then 
bfim-i  —  6a>s  —  b\<i>i 

so  that  6/i(»3  is  a  period.  Now,  if  6^  he  not  cotn mensurable,  change  it  into  a 
continued  fraction,  and  let  pjq,  p'jq  be  two  consecutive  convergents,  so  that, 
as  in  g  106, 

,  J)         X 

b/j.^'-+—, 
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-  1.     Then  -m~-\ ?  is  a  period,  and  so  is  w, ;  hence 

1  m 


is  a  period,  that  is,  -,  eo^  is  a  period.     We  may  take  ^  indefinitely  large,  and 

then  the  function  has  an  infinitesimal  quantity  for  a  period,  that  is,  it  would 
be  a  constant  under  the  hypothesis.  Hence  bfj.  (and  therefore  /t)  cannot  be 
incommensurable,  if  X  be  commensurable;  and  thus  X  and  /i  are  simul- 
taneously commensurable  or  simultaueously  incommensurable. 

If  X  and  fi  be  Bimnltaueously  commensurable,  let  \  =  ^ .  /*  =  t  ,  so  that 
_a  c 

and  thci'efore  bdwa  =  adwi  +  hcw^, 

a  relation  of  the  kind  required. 

If  X  and  fi  be  simultaneously  incommensurable,  express  \  as  a  continued 
fraction ;  then  by  taking  any  convergent  r/s,  wo  have 


where  1  >  a;  >  —  1,  so  that  s\  —  r  =  -  ; 

by  taking  the  convergent  sufficiently  advanced  the  right-hand  side  can  be 
made  infinitesimal. 

Let  r,  be  the  nearest  integer  to  the  value  of  s/m,  so  that,  if 
s/i  —  ri  =A  , 
we  have  A  numerically  less  than  J.     Then 

S<o,—rQ>,  —  r,  wa  =  -  tw,  +  Am-, 
s 

and  the  quantity  -  Wj  can  be  made  so  small  as  to  be   negligible.     Hence 

integers  r,  r,,  s  can  be  chosen  so  as  to  give  a  new  period  a-/  (—  Aai.j),  such 

that  |Q)g']<^  Iwal- 

We  now  take  Wi,  «»/,  Wji  they  will  be  connected  by  a  relation  of  the  form 

and  X'  and  fi.'  must  be  incommensurable :  for  otherwise  the  substitution  for 
ft)/  of  its  value  just  obtained  would  lead  to  a  relation  among  Wi,  w^,  0)3  that 
would  imply  com  mens  urability  of  X  and  of  fi. 

Proceeding  just  as  before,  we  may  similarly  obtain  a  new  period  m"  such 
that  \o]"\  <  ^  Ift),'! ;  and  so  on  in  succession.     Hence  we  shall  obtain,  after  n 
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such  processes,  a  peiiod  wj'"'  such  that  ]a>i'"^\  <  ^  \a>2\,  so  that  by  making  n 

sufficiently  large  we  shall  ultimately  obtain  a  period  leas  than  any  assigned 
quantity.     Let  such  period  be  to ;  then 

and  so  for  points  along  the  w-line  we  have  an  infinite  number  close  together 
at  which  the  function  is  unaltered  in  value.  The  function,  being  uniform, 
must  in  that  case  be  constant. 

It  thus  appears  that,  if  \  and  /i  be  simultaneously  incommensurable,  the 
function  is  a  constant.  Hence  the  only  tenable  result  is  that  X  and  /i  are 
simultaneously  commensurable,  and  then  there  is  a  period-equation  of  the 
form 

m^Mi  +  m^Wj  +  m-jWa  =  0, 

where  mi,  m^,  m^  are  integers. 

The  foregoing  proof  is  substantially  due  to  Jacobi  (I.e.).  The  result  can 
be  obtained  from  geometrical  considerations  by  shewing  that  the  infinite 
number  of  points,  at  which  the  function  resumes  its  value,  along  a  line 
through  2  parallel  to  the  wa-line  will,  unless  the  condition  be  satisfied,  reduce 
to  an  infinite  number  of  points  in  the  Mi,  tuj  parallelogram  which  will  form 
either  a  continuous  line  or  a  continuous  area,  in  either  of  which  cases  the 
function  would  be  a  constant.  But,  if  the  condition  be  satisfied,  then  the 
points  along  the  line  through  e  reduce  to  only  a  finite  number  of  points. 

COROLLARy  I,  Uniform  functions  of  a  single  variable  cannot  have  three 
independent  periods ;  in  other  words,  triply-periodic  uniform  functions  of  a 
single  variable  do  not  exist* ;  and,  a  fortiori,  uniform  functions  of  a  single 
variable  with  a  number  of  independent  periods  greater  than  two  do  not  enist. 

But  functions  involving  more  than  one  variable  can  have  more  than  two 
periods,  e.g.,  Abelian  transcendents ;  and  a  function  of  one  variable,  having 
more  than  two  periods,  is  not  uniform. 

Corollary  II,  AU  the  periods  of  a  uniform  periodic  function  of  a  single 
variable  reduce  either  to  integral  multiples  of  one  period  or  to  linear  combina- 
tions of  integral  multiples  of  two  periods  wlwse  ratdo  is  not  a  real  quantity. 

109.  It  is  desirable  to  have  the  parallelogram,  in  which  a  doubly- 
periodic  function  is  considered,  as  small  as  possible.  If  in  the  parallelogram 
(supposed,  for  convenience,  to  have  the  origin  for  an  angular  point)  there  be 
a  point  (u"  such  that 

/(^  +  <.")./W 

for  all  values  of  z,  then  the  parallelogram  can  be  replaced  by  another. 
*  This  ttcorem  is  also  due  to  Jacobi,  (I.e.,  p.  909,  note). 
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It  is  eviiiciifc  that  w"  is  a  period  of  the  function  ;  hence  (§  lOS)  we  must 
have 

w"  =  Xo)  +  ii<n' ; 
aud  both  X  and  fi.,  which  are  commensurable  quantities,  arc  less  than  unity 
since  the  point  is  within  the  parallelogi'am.     Moreover,  to  +  w'  —  w",  which 
is  equal  to  (1  -  \)  w  +  (1  -  /i)  m,  is  another  point  within  the  parallelogram ; 
and 

/(.+„+»■-.")./(«=), 

since  (J,  «',  <o"  are  periods.  Thus  there  cannot  be  a  single  such  point,  unless 
X^l^^. 

But  the  number  of  such  points  within  the  parallelogram  must  be  finite ; 
if  there  were  an  infinite  number,  they  would  form  a  continuous  line  or  a 
continuous  area  where  the  uniform  function  had  an  unvarying  value,  and 
consequently  (|  37)  the  function  would  have  a  constant  value  everywhere. 

To  construct  a  new  parallelogram  when  all  the  points  are  known,  we  first 
choose  the  series  of  points  parallel  to  the  w-line  through  the  origin  0,  and  of 
that  series  we  choose  the  point  nearest  0,  say  Ai.  We  similarly  choose  the 
point,  nearest  the  origin,  of  the  series  of  points  parallel  to  the  w-line  and 
nearest  to  it  after  the  series  that  includes  Ai,  say  Bi-.  we  take  OA-^,  OBi  as 
adjacent  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  and  these  lines  as  the  vectorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  periods.  No  point  lies  within  this  parallelogram  where  the 
fiinction  has  the  same  value  as  at  0;  hence  the  angular  points  of  the  original 
parallelograms  coincide  with  angular  points  of  the  new  parallelograms. 

When  a  parallelogram  has  thus  been  obtained,  containing  no  internal 
point  il  such  that  the  function  can  satisfy  the  equation 

for  all  values  of  s,  it  is  called  a  fimdammtal,  or  a  primitive,  parallelogram : 
and  the  parallelogram  of  reference  in  subsequent  investigations  will  be 
assumed  to  be  of  a  fundamental  character. 

But  ajiinda/inental  parallelogram  is  not  unique. 

Let  0)  and  a»'  be  the  periods  for  a  given  fundamental  parallelogram,  so 
that  every  other  period  oi"  is  of  the  form  Xo)  +  fKo',  where  X  and  /t  are 
integers.  Take  any  four  integers  a,  b,  c,  d  such  that  ad  — &c  =  +  1,  as  may 
be  done  in  an  inirnite  variety  of  ways;  and  adopt  two  new  periods  (Oj  and  w^, 
such  that 

Wi  =  aw  +  bm,  w^  =  cw  +  d(o'. 

Then  the  parallelogram  with  to,  and  w^  for  adjacent  sides  is  fundamental. 
For  we  have 

±(0  =  diiii  —  ha>i,        +  oi'  =  —  cw,  +  oto^, 
and  therefore  any  period  m" 
=  X(i>  +  fifo' 
—  (Xd  —  fic)  tu,  +  (—  X?>  +  p.a)  (o-i,  save  as  to  signs  of  X  ami  /j,. 
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The  coefficients  of  «,  and  (u^  are  integers,  that  is,  the  point  w"  lies  outside 
the  new  parallelogram  of  reference;  there  is  therefore  no  point  in  it  sueh  that 

/(^ +»")./«, 

and  hence  the  parallelogram  is  fundamental. 

CoEOLLARY.  The  aggregate  of  the  angular  points  in  one  division  of  the 
plane  into  fundamental  parallelograms  coincides  with  their  aggregate  in 
a/ny  other  division  into  fundamental  parallelograms;  and  all  fundamental 
parallelograms  for  a  given  function  are  of  the  same  area. 

The  method  suggested  above  for  the  coiiatructioo  of  a  fiindamental  parallelogram  is 
geometrical,  and  it  assumea  a  knowledge  of  all  the  points  a"  within  a  given  parallslogram 
for  which  the  equation /{s+i*")=/(b)  is  satisfied. 

Sueh  a  point  a^  witiiin  the  a^,  a^  paraJlelc^ram  ia  given  by 

where  jj      j  j  in-  mtegeii      ^e  may  assume  that  n     tv.     of   t)  esp   tliw   i  t  ^  r 

Iiive  a  c  mmon  faotor  were  t  otherwise  ^ay  for  %  ind  » j  then  as  m  5  10"  a 
Buhmultiple  of  «,  would  be  a  penod — a  result  which  miy  he  consiieied  as  excludecl 
Evidently  all  the  point?  n  the  pwallelDgiam  are  the  reduced  point?  homologous  with 
613     20)3  (   3     1)0)3     '^lien  tlie^e  are    obtained    the  geometriuil  uoistructui    1 

possible 

The  fuUuwing    s  a  aimfle  in!  pi ict  cable  inalytioil  method  for  the  i_o  sti   it  on 
Change   m  jm^   and   m  /t  3   mtf    continued   fiactioiis      an  1    \pi  p  q    ^11 1   !■  5   I      tl  e 
lai=t  ctnietgents  before  the  leepective  proper  values  $0  thit 

where  t  and  t'  arc  each  of  them  +1,     Let 

m,      ^      u  m,       .    ,   \ 

2-^  =  ^  +  -^,      s-'  =  ^+  — , 

whore  X  and  fi  are  taken  to  be  le^  tlian  nij,  but  they  do  not  vanish  because  5  ;uid  s  are 
less  than  nij.     Then 

q<i3-p<^i- 0<»2=--  (ix>t>2  +  «ai),  sm3-J-ffl2-*ffli  =  — (Xwi  +  tBa); 

the  left-hand  sides  are  periods,  say  Q|  and  Qj  respectively,  and  since  fi+i  is  not  >m^  and 
\  +  f'  is  not  >m^,  the  points  fli  and  ilj  determine  a  parallelogram  smaller  than  the  initial 
parallelogram. 

Thus  (lo^+iiio^^m^St^,         Xa>i  +  ('o)2  =  wi3!J2, 

are  equations  defining  new  periods  Q,,  flg.    Moreover 

,j>+^  =  s'^=sS.  +  -'^  S+A^2  — =?-  +  —: 

^3       ™3       5     2»»s  ms    ^TOj    ^s     SMJ3 

so  that,  multiplying  the  right-hand  sides  together  and  hkewise  the  left-liand  sides,  wo 
at  once  see  that  Xfi  — *e'  is  divisible  by  m^  if  it  be  not  zero;   let 
\li  —  ef'  =  vi^A. 
Then,  as  \  and  /i  are  less  than  m^ ,  they  are  greater  than  A ;  and  they  arc  prime  to  it, 
because  ee'  is   +1. 
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Hence  we  have  Aoi|=;i!l2— s'Qi,         aB;=Xfii -eQ^- 

Siocu  X  and  ^  are  both  greater  than  A,  let 

X=Xii+X',         ti  =  fi,a  +  /i', 
where  X'  and  n'  are  <A.    Then  X'/i'— es'  is  divisible  by  A  if  it  be  not  zero,  say 

Xy-«'=aA'; 
then  X'  and  /i'  are  >A'  and  are  prime  to  it.    And  now 

A(aii-;i-|ila)  =  fi'03-t'Qi,  A  (i)j-XiO|)  =  X'fli  -  (Qj  ; 

and  therefore,  if  »,-/i,flg  =  fij,  ffl3-X,JJj  =  JJj,  which  are  periods,  we  have 
Aa3  =  ^'Q2-E'Dl,         AQ^=X'fli-eQa. 

With  ijj  and  D,  we  can  construct  a  parallelogram  smaller  than  that  constructed 
with  n,  and  a.^. 

"We  now  have  A'Q|=e03+fi'n,,        A'fl2=X'ii3+E'fl4, 

that  is,  equations  of  the  same  form  as  before.  We  proceed  thus  in  successive  stages : 
each  quantity  A  thus  obtained  is  distinctly  less  than  the  precedii^  A,  and  so  finally  we 
shall  reach  a  stage  when  the  succeeding  A  would  be  unity,  that  is,  the  solution  of  the  pair 
of  equations  then  leads  to  periods  that  determine  a  fundamental  parallelogram.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  b,,  w,,  ojj  are  combinations  of  integral  multiples  of  these 
periods. 

If  one  of  the  quantities,  such  as  X'/i'  —  et',  be  zero,  then  X'  =  (i'  =  l,  e  =  e'=  +  1  ;  and  then 
lis  and  li,  are  identical.  If  e  =  ('  =  +  l,  then  A%  =  fia-iJi,  and  the  fundamental  parallelo- 
gram is  determined  by 

Q3'=Oi-l--(na~Oi),         a^'=a^-    (ii^- ill). 

If  t  =  E'=  -1,  then  A£!j=Oj-|-fij,  so  that,  as  A  is  not  unity  in  this  case,  the  fundamental 
parallelogram  is  determined  by  O^  and  lij. 

Ex.     If  a  function  be  periodic  in  i»i,  oig,  and  also  in  to,  where 
29<u3  =  17oii-|-11b5, 
periods  for  a  fundamental  parallelogram  are 

%'  =  5iOi  +  3o.2-8t>)3,         !ia'  =  3ai|  +  2wa-5u>3, 
and  the  values  of  <uj,  oi^,  0)3  in  terms  of  Q/  and  Q^'  &'* 

to      li   +3Q  M      JO       2a  oj      4n   -f-11 

Fmtler  d  sc  as  n  rplat  ng  to  the  tr  nsformaton  of  pc  oJa  and  of  fudanental 
I  Uel  cram  will  he  found  n  Br  ot  and  Bouquets  Throne  des  p  In  ell  2.  q  t.s 
\      u4    23j    2bS—     0 

110      It  his  b  e      pr     ei  tlat      n  f  per    die  t     c    yii     oi   1  e 

variable  cannot  have  more  than  two  periods,  independent  in  the  sense  that 
their  ratio  is  not  a  real  quantity.  If  then  a  function  exist,  which  has  two 
periods  with  a  real  incommensumble  ratio  or  has  more  than  two  independent 
periods,  either  it  is  not  uniform  or  it  is  a  function  (whether  uniform  or  multi- 
form) of  more  variables  than  one. 

When  restriction  is  made  to  uniform  functions,  the  only  alternative  is 
that  the  function  should  depend  on  more  than  one  variable. 
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In  the  case  when  three  periods  wi,  m.^,  (Og  (each  of  the  form  a+  i^)  were 
assigned,  it  was  proved  that  the  necessary  condition  for  the  existence  of  a 
uniform  function  of  a  single  variable  is  that  finite  integers  m,,  m^,  m^  can 
be  found  such  that 

m^ai  +  mafls  +  msOj  =  0, 
»naiS,  +  ithQi  +  m^t  =  0 ; 
and  that,  if  these  conditions  be  not  satisfied,  then  finite  integers  m,,  wis,  in^ 
can  be  found  such  that  both  2ma  and  Sm^  become  infinitesimally  small. 

This  theorem  is  purely  algebraical,  and  is  only  a  special  case  of  a  more 
general  theorem  as  follows : 

Let  ail    «ja         "^  r+ii  oi«i    cu         a»   +]  O-i    «?,--.,  «r,r+i  he  r  sets  of 

real  quanUUes  such  that  a  relation  oftht  foi  in 

n,aji  +  7!  a„8  +       +  n^^  0,^+1  —  0 
IS  not  satisfied  among  avy  :ine  set     Then  pmte  integers  m^,,..,  mr+,  cojii  he 
determined  such  that  each  of  the  bumi, 

miStji  +  m^s.  +  +  nir+i  a,  r+i 
(  foi  s  —  1  2  ,i)tsan  wfinitehimally  small  quantity.  And,  a  ftyrtion,  if 
fewei  than  7  at,ts  each  eontaming  7  4- 1  quantities  be  given,  the  r  4- 1 
mtegers  can  be  deteimmcd  so  as  tj  lei,d  to  the  result  enunciated;  all  that 
IS  necessaiy  inr  the  purpose  being  an  aibitiai^  a-ssignment  of  sets  of  real 
quantities  necessaij  to  make  the  numbci  of  sets  equil  to  r.  But  the  result 
IS  not  true  if  more  thin  r  sets  be  gi\en 

We  shill  not  give  a  piojf  of  this  genPial  theoiem*  ;  it  would  follow  the 
lines  of  the  pioof  m  the  limited  ci«e,  as  given  m  §  108.  But  the  theorem 
will  be  used  to  indicate  how  the  value  of  an  integral  with  more  than 
two  periods  is  affected  by  the  peiiudicity 

Let  /  be  the  value  of  the  intLgia!  taken  along  some  assigned  path  from 
an  initial  point  ^„  to  a  final  pomt  z,  and  let  tht  periods  be  oii,  Wa,...,  m„ 
(where  r  >  2),  so  that  the  general  value  is 

/  +  TKiWi  +  maWa  +  . . .  +  m,.w,., 
where  m^.  m^,...,  m^  are  integers.     Now  if  ais  =  o.s  +  i^a,  for  s=l,  %...,  r, 
when  it  is  divided  into  it^  real  and  its  imaginary  parts,  then  finite  integers 
ni,  %,...,  «r  <'*n  be  determined  such  that 

ni_a^  +  iho.^  +  ...-^n^ 
and  W|^i  +  n^i  + . . .  +  tv/3, 

are  both  infinitesimal ;  and  then     2  fv^s    is  infinitesimal.     But  the  addition 

of  2  TisOig  still  gives  a  value  of  the  integral ;  hence  the  value  can  be  modified 

"  A  proof  will  be  found  in  Clebseh  and  Gordan'a  Theai'ie  dei'  Abel'schen  Functlonen,  §  38. 
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by  infinitesimal  quantities,  and  the  modification  can  be  repeated  indefinitely. 
The  modifications  of  the  value  correspond  to  modifications  of  the  path  from 
2(  to  2 ;  and  hence  the  integral,  regarded  as  depending  on  a  single  variable, 
can  be  made,  by  modifications  of  the  path  of  the  variable,  to  assume  any 
value.  The  integral,  in  tact,  has  not  a  definite  value  dependent  solely 
upon  the  final  value  of  the  variable ;  to  make  the  value  definite,  the  path 
by  which  the  variable  passes  from  the  lower  to  the  upper  limit  must  be 
specified. 

It  will  subsequently  {§  239)  be  shewn  how  this  limitation  is  avoided  by 
making  the  integral,  regarded  as  a  function,  depend  upon  a  proper  number 
of  independent  variables — the  number  being  greater  than  unity, 

Ex.  1.     If  Fn  be  the  value  of   I    r ,  (ii  integral),  taken  along  an  assigned  path, 

real), 


then  the  general  value  of  the  integral  is 

r  .    ^] 

(-l)=ro+P[i{l-{-l)^)+J^m^"  J, 
wtere  q  is  any  integer  and  »%  any  positive  or  negative  integer  such  tliat  2  mp  =  0. 

(Math.  Trip.  Part  II, 
Ex.  2.     Prove  that  1"=  I   uds,  whore 

is  an  algebraical  function  satisfying  the  equation 

8(''+f)'-12(y+f)2-13j'(«+§)+a«+16s==0; 
and  obtain  the  conditions  necessary  and  sufficient  to  ensure  that 


should  be  an  algebraical  function,  when  u  is  an  algebraical  function  satisfying  an  equation 

(Liouvillo,  Eriot  and  Bouquet.) 
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CHAPTER   X. 

Simply-Periodic  and  Doubly-Periodic  Functions. 

111.  Only  a  few  of  the  properties  of  simply-periodic  functions  will  be 
given,  partly  because  some  of  them  are  connected  with  Fourier's  series  the 
detailed  discussion  of  which  lies  beyond  our  Umita,  and  partly  because,  as 
will  shortly  be  explained,  many  of  them  can  at  once  be  changed  into 
properties  of  uniform  non-periodic  functions  which  have  already  been 
considered. 

When  we  use  the  graphical  method  of  §  105,  it  is  evident  that  wo  need 
consider  the  variation  of  the  function  within  only  a  single  band.  Within 
that  band  any  function  must  have  at  least  one  infinity,  for,  if  it  had  not,  it 
would  not.  have  an  infinity  anywhere  in  the  plane  and  so  would  be  a  constant ; 
and  it  must  have  at  least  one  zero,  for,  if  it  had  not,  its  reciprocal,  also  a 
simply-periodic  function,  would  not  have  an  infinity  in  the  band.  The 
infinities  may,  of  course,  be  accidental  or  essential :  their  character  is  repro- 
duced at  the  homologous  points  in  all  the  bands. 

For  pvirposes  of  analytical  representation,  it  is  convenient  to  use  a 
relation 

so  that,  if  the  point  Z  in  its  plane  have  R  and  % 
for  polar  coordinates. 

If  we  take  any  point  A  in  the  ^-planc  and  a 
corresponding  point  a  in  the  a-plane,  then,  as  Z 
describes  a  complete  circle  through  A  with  the 
origin  as  centre,  s  moves  along  a  line  aa^,  whore 
Oi  is  a-i-m.     A  second   description   of  the   circle  Fig.  S2. 

makes  z  move  from  Oi  to  csj,  where  aj  =  ai  +  Q);   and  so  on  in  succession. 

14—2 
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For  various  descriptions,  positive  and  negative,  the  point  a  describes  a  lino, 
the  inclination  of  which  to  the  axis  of  real  quantities  is  the  argument  of  w. 

Instead  of  making  Z  describe  a  circle  through  A,  let  us  make  it  describe 
a  part  of  the  straight  line  from  the  origin  through  A,  say  from  A,  where 
OA  =  R,  to  C,  where  00  =  R'.  Then  z  describes  a  line  through  a  perpend- 
icular to  fflOi,  and  it  moves  to  c  where 

c-a  =  r^ — ^(log  R'  -  log  B). 

Similarly,  if  any  point  -4'  on  th     f  m  u    1      n  1    11     t 

point  (?  at  a  distance  E'  from  tb     Z      gm   th  t      ^    £.      P 

moves  through  a  distance  a'c',  pa  all  1    n  1     pal  t    tit    a  d    II  tb    po  nt 
lie  on  a  line  parallel  to  aa^.     Hep    tdd        jt         t^u-nt  th 

tho  origin  as  centre  makes  z  desc  b    tl     wh  1    1 

If  then  a  function  be  simply  p        1  m   w    n  ay      n    n    ntl}   t  k 

any  point  a,  and  another  point      =+tijtb        hunloid  t       It 

lines  perpendicular  to  aO],  and  th  i      tl     f  n  t    n      tl       tl      1       I 

The  aggregate  of  points  within  this  b  nd        bt        d  bj      L  n 

(i)     all  points  along  a  stiaight  line,  peipendicular  to  a  boundaij   of 

the  baud,  as  aa,^; 
(ii)    the  points  along  all  straight  lines,  which  are  drawn  through  the 
points  of  (i)  parallel  to  a  boundary  of  the  band. 
In  (i),  the  value  of  2  varies  from  0  to  w  in  an  expression  a  +  z,  that  is,  in 
the  2-plane  for  a  given  value  of  R,  the  angle  0  varies  from  0  to  27r. 

In    (ii),  the   value  of  log  R  varies    from   —  co    to   -I-  co  in  an  expression 


"27r' 


I,  that  is,  the  radius  H  must  vary  from  0  to  co , 


Hence  the  band  in  the  3-plane  and  the  whole  of  the  ^-plane  are  made 
equivalent  to  one  another  by  the  transformation 


Now  let  Zo  be  any  special  point  in  the  finite  part  of  the  band  for  a  given 
simply-periodic  fuuctiou,  and  let  Z^  be  the  corresponding  point  in  the  Z-plane. 
Then  for  points  s  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Zg  and  for  points  Z  which 
are  consequently  in  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  Za,  we  have 


where  I  A.  I  differs  from  unity  only  by  an  infinitesimal  quantity. 
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If  then  w,  a  function  of  s,  be  changed  into  W  a  function  of  Z,  the  following 
relations  siibsiBt : — 

When  a  point  £„  is  a  zero  of  w,  the  corresponding  point  Z„  is  a  zero 

otW. 
When  a  point  z„  is  an  accidental  singularity  of  w,  the  corresponding 

point  2[|  is  an  accidental  singularity  of  W, 
When  a  point  z„  ia  an  essential  singularity  of  w,  the  corresponding 

point  Z^  is  an  essential  singularity  of  W. 
When  a  point  2o  ia  a  branch-point  of  any  order  for  a  function  w,  the 

corresponding  point  Z^  is  a  branch-point  of  the  same  order  for  W. 
And  the  converses  of  these  relations  also  hold. 
Since  the  character  of  any  finite  critical  point  for  w  is  thus  unchanged  by  the 
transformation,  it  is  often  convenient  to  change  the  variable  to  ^  so  as  to  let 
the  variable  range  over  the  whole  plane,  in  which  case  the  theorems  already 
proved  in  the  preceding  chapters  are  applicable.  But  special  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  point  z  =  cc  . 

112.  We  can  now  apply  Laurent's  theorem  to  deduce  what  is  practically 
Fourier's  series,  as  follows. 

Let  f(z)  he  a  simply-periodic  function  having  oi  as  its  period,  and  swppose 
that  in  a  portion  of  the  z-plame  hounded  by  any  1/wo  parallel  lines,  the  inclina- 
tion of  which  to  the  axis  of  real  quantities  is  equal  to  the  argument  of  a,  the 
function  is  uniform  and  has  no  singularities;  then,  at  points  within  that 
portion  of  the  plane,  thefinction  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  converging 

series  of  positive  and  of  negative  integral  jyowers  ofe". 

In  figure  32,  let  aoya^...  and  cCid- ..  be  the  two  lines  which  bound  the 
portion  of  the  plane :  the  variations  of  the  function  will  all  take  place  within 
that  part  of  the  portion  of  the  plane  which  lies  within  one  of  the  repre- 
sentative bands,  say  within  the  band  bounded  by  ...ac...  and  ...a-fii,...:  that  is, 
we  may  consider  the  function  within  the  rectangle  acda-si,  where  it  has  no 
singularities  and  is  uniform, 

Now  the  rectangle  acc,a,a  in  the  s-plane  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  the 
2-plane  which,  after  the  preceding  explanation,  is  bounded  by  two  circles 

with  the  origin  for  common  centre  and  of  radii  {e"  \  and  le"  '|;  and  the 
variations  of  the  function  within  the  rectangle  are  given  by  the  variations  of 
a  transformed  function  within  the  circular  ring.  The  characteristics  of  the 
one  function  at  points  in  the  rectangle  are  the  same  as  the  characteristics  of 
the  other  at  points  in  the  circular  ring:  and  therefore,  from  the  character 
of  the  assigned  function,  the  transformed  function  has  no  singularities  and  it 
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is  uniform  within  the  circular  ring.     Hence,  by  Laurent's  Theorem  (§  28), 
the  transi'ormed  function  is  expressible  in  the  form 

a  series  which  converges  within  the  ring :  and  the  value  of  the  coefficient  «„ 
is  given  by 


fF{Z) 


dZ, 


taken  along  any  circle  in  the  ring  concentric  with  the  boundaries. 

Re  trans  fonning  to  the  variable  s,  the  expression  for  the  original  function 
is 

The  series  converges  for  points  within  the  rectangle  and  therefore,  as  it 
is  periodic,  it  converges  within  the  portion  of  the  plane  assigned.  And  the 
value  of  a„  is 


=i//w« 


taken  along  a  path  which  is  the  equivalent  of  any  circle  in  the  ring  concentric 
with  the  boundaries,  that  is,  along  any  line  a'c'  perpendicular  to  the  lines 
which  bound  the  assigned  portion  of  the  plane. 

The  expression  of  the  function  can  evidently  be  changed  into  the  form 


/(^)  =  -J^_2^e"         f(Od^, 


where  the  integral  is  taken  along  the  piece  of  a  line,  perpendicular  to  the 
boundaries  and  intercepted  between  them, 

If  one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  the  plane  be  at  infinity,  (so  that 
the  periodic  function  has  no  singularities  within  one  part  of  the  plane),  then 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  .2-planc  is  either  the  part  within  or  the  part 
without  a  circle,  centre  the  oiigin,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
boundaries  is  at  co .  In  the  former  case,  the  terms  with  negative  indices 
n  are  absent ;  in  the  latter,  the  terms  with  positive  indices  are  absent. 

113.  On  account  of  the  consequences  of  tlie  relation  subsisting  between 
the  variables  z  and  Z,  many  of  the  propositions  relating  to  general  uniform 
functions,  as  well  as  of  those  relating  to  multiform  functions,  can  be  changed, 
merely  by  the  transfoi'mation  of  the  variables,  into  propositions  relating  to 
simply-periodic  functions.  One  such  proposition  occurs  in  the  preceding 
section ;  the  following  are  a  few  others,  the  full  development  being  unnecess- 
ary here,  in  consequence  of  the  foregoing  remark.  The  band  of  reference 
for  the  simply-periodic  functions  considered  will  be  supposed  to  include  the 
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origin ;  and,  when  any  point  is  spoken  of,  it  is  that  one  ol'  the  series  of 
homologous  points  in  the  plane,  which  lies  in  the  hand. 

We  know  that,  if  a  tmiforni  function  of  Z  have  no  essential  singularity, 
then  it  is  a  rational  algebraical  function,  which  is  integral  if  s^co  be  the 
only  accidental  singularity  and  \s  meromorphic  if  there  be  accidental  singu- 
larities in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane ;  and  every  such  function  has  as  many 
zeros  as  it  has  accidental  singularities. 

Hence  a  v/wiform  simply-periodic  function  with  z=<x>  as  its  sole  essertiial 
singularity  has  as  many  zeros  as  it  has  infinities  in  each  band  of  the  pla/ne ; 
the  nwmber  of  points  at  which  it  asswmes  a  given  value  is  equal  to  tfte  nwmher 
of  its  zeros ;  amd,  if  the  period  be  w,  the  fmiction  is  a  rational  algehraioal 

function  of  e"  ,  which  is  integral  if  all  the  singularities  be  at  am,  infinite 
distance  and  is  meromorphic  if  some  {or  all)  of  them  be  in  a  finite  part  of 
the  plane.  But  any  number  of  the  zeros  and  any  number  of  the  infinities 
may  be  absorbed  in  the  essential  singularity  at  s  =  oo . 

The  simplest  function  of  Z,  thus  restricted  to  have  the  same  number  of 
zeros  as  of  infinities,  is  one  which  has  a  single  zero  and  a  single  infinity  in 
the  finite  part  of  the  plane ;  the  possession  of  a  single  zero  and  a  single  infinity 
will  therefore  characterise  the  most  elementary  simply-periodic  function. 
Now,  bearing  in  mind  the  relation 

Z  =  e~'^ , 
the  simplest  s-poinb  to  choose  for  a  zero  is  the  origin, so  that  Z=l;  and  then 
the  simplest  3-point  to  choose  for  an  infinity  at  a  finite  distance  is  ^,  (being 
half  the  period),  so  that  Z=  —  l.     The  expression  of  the  function  in  the 
2-plane  with  1  for  a  zero  and  —  1  for  an  accidental  singularity  is 

,  Z-1 

^2Tl' 

and  therefore  assuming  as  the  most  elementary  simply-periodic  function  that 
which  in  the  plane  has  a  series  of  zeros  and  a  series  of  accidental  singularities 
all  of  the  first  order,  the  points  of  the  one  being  midway  between  those  of  the 
other,  its  expression  is 


which  is  a  constant  multiple  of  tan  —  .     Since  e  "     is  a    rational  fi-a{;tionaI 
function  of  tan  —  ,  part  of  the  foregoing  theorem  can  be  re-stated  as  follows: — 
If  tlie  period  of  the  function  be  w,  the  function  ii  a  rational  algebraical 
function  of  tan  — . 
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Moreover,  in  the  general  theory  of  uniform  functions,  it  wits  found  con- 
venient to  have  a  simple  element  for  the  construction  of  products,  there 
(§  53)  called  a  primary  factor :   it  was  of  the  type 


(fc-> 


where  the  function  G  {-^ 1  could  he  a  constant;  and  it  had  only  one  infinity 

and  one  zero. 

Hence  for  simply-periodic  functions  we  may  regai'd  tan  —  as  a  typical 

primary  factor  when  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  and  the  (equal)  number 
of  irreducible  accidental  singularities  are  finite.  If  these  numbers  should 
tend   to   an   infinite   limit,  then  an  exponential  factor  might  have   to  be 

.ted  with  tan- — ;  and  the  function  in  that  case  might  have  essential 

elsewhere  than  at  ^  =  os  , 


114.  We  can  now  prove  that  every  uniform  function,  which  has  no 
essential  singularities  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  and  is  such  that  all  its 
accidentai  singularities  and  its  zeros  are  arranged  in  groups  equal  and 
finite  in  number  at  equal  dista/nces  along  directions  parallel  to  a  given 
direction,  is  a  simply-periodic  fu/nction. 

Let  ft)  be  the  common  period  of  the  groups  of  zeros  and  of  singularities: 
and  let  the  plane  be  divided  into  bands  by  pai-allel  lines,  perpendicular  to 
any  line  representing  o>.  Let  a,  b, ...  be  the  zeros,  a,  fi, ...  the  singularities 
in  any  one  band. 

Take  a  uniform  function  i^  (s),  simply -periodic  in  w  and  having  a  single 
zero  and  a  single  singularity  in  the  band :  we  might  take  tan  —  as  a  value 
of  A  (z).     Then 

^(2)-0(«) 

is  a  simply-periodic  function  having  only  a  single  zero,  viz.,  z  =  a  and  a  single 
singularity,  viz.,  ^  =  a ;  for  as  i^  (s)  has  only  a  single  zero,  there  is  only  a  single 
point  for  which  <p{z)^<}>  (a),  and  a  single  point  for  which  </>  (s)  =  0  (a).    Hence 

tfW-»(»)Hj,w-j.(t))... 

(<,W-0(<.)|{+«-^(/3)|... 
is  a  simply-periodic  function  with  all  the  zeros  and  with  all  the  infinities  of 
the  given  function  within  the  band.  But  on  account  of  its  periodicity  it  has 
all  the  zeros  and  all  the  infinities  of  the  given  function  over  the  whole  plane ; 
hence  its  quotient  by  the  given  function  has  no  zero  and  no  singularity  over 
the  whole  plane  and  therefore  it  is  a  constant;  that  is,  the  given  function, 
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save  as  to  a  constant  factor,  can.  be  expressed  in  the  foregoing  forni.     It  is 
thus  a  simply-poriodie  function. 

This  method  can  evidently  he  used  to  construct  simply-periodic  functions,  having 
assigned  zeros  and  assigned  singularities.  Thus  if  a  function  have  a+nta  as  its  zeros  and 
o+m'a  as  its  singularities,  where  m  and  m'  have  all  integral  values  from  -co  to  +ai, 
the  simplest  form  is  obtained  by  taking  a  constant  multiple  of 

tan tan  — 


Ex.     Construct  a  function,  simply-periodic  in  a,  h;iviug  zei'os  given  by  ('m+^)a  und 
(vt  +  l)M  and  singularities  by  (m  +  i)  a  and  (™-|-|)  <o. 

The  irreducible  zeros  are  ^a  and  foi ;  the  irreducible  singularities  arc  Ju  and  §«.    Now 


i^)('» 


(tan  —-tan^jT j  (tan  ~ —  tanfsrl 

is  evidently  a  function,  initially  satisfying  the  required  conditions.  But,  as  tan^  is 
infinite,  we  divide  out  by  it  and  absorb  it  into  j1'  as  a  Jactor;  the  function  then  takes 
the  form 


We  shall  not  consider  simply-periodic  functions,  which  have  essential 
singularities  elsewhere  than  at  s=qo;  adequate  investigation  will  be  found 
in  the  second  part  of  Guichard's  memoir  (1  c  p  147)  But  bofore'leaving  the 
consideration  of  the  present  class  of  functions  ihk.  reraaik  may  be  mide  It 
was  proved,  in  our  earlier  investigations  that  imfoim  function'^  can  be 
expressed  as  infinite  series  of  functions  oi  the  van'ible  ind  also  as  infinite 
products  of  functions  of  the  variable,  ihjs  genenl  result  is  true  wl  en  the 
functions  in  the  series  and  in  the  pr^  ducts  an.  simply  penodic  in  the  sime 
period.  But  the  function,  so  representt  i  though  periodic  m  that  cjmmou 
period,  may  also  have  another  period  and  in  fact  many  doubly  peiiodic 
functions  of  different  kinds  (|  136)  are  often  conveniently  expiessed  as  infinite 
converging  scries  or  infinite  converging  pioduuts  of  simply  f  eindic  functions 

Any  detailed  illustration  of  this  romark  belongs  to  the  theory  of  elliptic  functions ;  one 
simple  example  must  suffice. 

Lot  the  real  part  of be  negative,  and  let  q  denote  e  "  ;  then  the  function 

being  an  infinite  converging  series  of  powers  of  the  simply-periodic  function  e  "    ,  is  finite 
everywhere  in  the  plane.     Evidently  S  (s)  is  periodic  in  u>,  so  that 
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Again,  e{^  +  a,')  =  J^{-irq-'e        " 


the  change  in  the  Bummation  30  as  to  give  6  (s)  beiug  penmssihle  because  the  extreme 
tenns  for  the  infinite  values  of  n  can  be  neglected  on  account  of  the  assumption  with 
regard  to  5.     There  is  thus  a  pseudo-periodicity  for  6{z)  in  a  period  a. 

similarly,  if  ^3(2)=    S     q^'e   "    , 

wc  can  prove  that  6s{i  +  <a)  =  &{^), 


Then  e^l^) -7-6(11)  is  doubly-periodic  in  b  and  2oi',  though  oonatracted  only  from 
fanctions  aimply-periodic  in  m  1  it  is  a  function  with  an  infinite  number  of  irreducible 
accidental  singularities  in  a  band. 

116.  We  now  pass  to  doubly-periodic  functions  of  a  single  variable,  the 
periodicity  being  additive.  The  properties,  characteristic  of  this  important 
clasa  of  functions,  will  be  given  in  the  form  either  of  new  theorems  or 
appropriate  modifications  of  theorems,  already  established ;  and  the  develop- 
ment adopted  will  follow,  in  a  general  manner,  the  theory  given  by  Liouville*. 
It  will  be  assumed  that  the  functions  are  uniform,  unless  multiformity  be 
explicitly  stated,  and  that  all  the  singularities  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane 


The  geometrical  representation  of  double-periodicity,  explained  in  §  105, 
will  be  used  concurrently  with  the  analysis;  and  the  parallelogram  of 
periods,  to  which  the  \atiable  aigum^nt  of  the  function  is  refeired,  is  a 
fundamental  parallelogiam  (_§  109)  with  peiiodsj  2a>  and  2aj'  An  angulai 
point  3„  for  the  paialklogram  ot  refeience  can  be  chosen  so  that  neithei  a 
zeio  noi  a  pole  of  the  function  lies  on  the  peiimetei ,  foi  thi,  number 
of  zeioa  and  the  number  ut  poles  in  any  finite  aiea  must  be  finite,  as 
otherwise  they  would  fonn  a  continuous  line  01  a  continuous  area,  or  they 
would  be  in  the  vicuuty  of  an  essential  smgulantj      This  choice  will,  in 

'  In  hia  lecturer  of  1847  edited  bj  Boiohirdt  and  pubhshed  in  C'l  die  t  Ixsxvni,  (1880),  pp 
277 — 310  They  aie  tlie  basis  of  the  reseaiclieH  of  Biiot  aud  Bouyuct,  the  most  complete 
espoaition  of  which  will  be  found  in  their  TMune  dfi  fonctions  elhptiqites  (2nd  ed  ),  pp 
2i(9— 280 

+  For  doublj-petiodio  funotiocs,  Hliioh  have  eaaentiol  smgularities,  referencfi  should  be  made 
to  Guiehard's  memoir,  (the  iiitroductory  remarks  and  the  tliird  part),  already  quoted  on  p.  li7,note. 

X  The  factor  2  is  introduced  merely  for  the  sake  of  convenience. 
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general,  be  made;  but,  in  particular  cases,  it  is  convenient  to  have  the  origin 
as  aji  angular  point  of  the  parallologram  and  then  it  not  infrequently  occurs 
that  a  zero  or  a  pole  lies  on  a  aide  or  at  a  comer.  If  such  a  point  lie  on  a  side, 
the  homologous  point  on  the  opposite  side  is  assigned  to  the  parallelogram 
which  has  that  opposite  side  as  homologous';  and  if  it  be  at  an  angular  point, 
the  remaining  angular  points  are  assigned  to  the  parallelograms  which  have 
them  as  homologous  corners. 

The  parallelogram  of  reference  will  therefore,  in  general,  have  2o,  Zt,  +  2«, 
s„  +  2(1)',  3„  +  2a>  +  2(1)'  for  its  angular  points ;  but  occasionally  it  is  desirable 
to  take'  an  equivalent  pai'allelogram  having  z^±o}  ±(o'  as  its  angular 
points. 

When  the  function  is  denoted  by  tf>  (2),  the  equations  indicating  the 
periodicity  are 

116.  Wo  now  proceed  to  the  fundamental  propositions  relating  to 
doubly -periodic  functions. 

I.  Every  dovhly -periodic  function  must  have  zeros  and  infinities  witkin 
the  fundamerUal  parallelogram. 

For  the  function,  not  being  a  constant,  has  zeros  somewhei'e  in  the  plane 
and  it  has  infinities  somewhere  in  the  plane;  and,  being  doubly-periodic,  it 
experiences  within  the  parallelogram  all  the  variations  that  it  cau  have  over 
the  plane. 

Corollary.     ThefimcHcnt  cannot  be  a,  rational  integral  function  of  z. 

For  within  a  parallelogram  of  finite  dimensions  an  integral  function  has 
no  infinities  and  therefore  cannot  represent  a  doubly-periodic  function. 

An  analytical  form  for  0  (s)  can  be  obtained  which  will  put  its  singu- 
larities in  evidence.  Let  a  be  such  a  pole,  of  multiplicity  n ;  then  we  know 
that,  as  the  function  is  uniform,  coefficients  A  can  be  determined  so  that  the 
function 

A^  ^n-i  A^  A, 

is  finite  in  the  vicinity  of  a ;  but  the  remaining  poles  of  ^  {£)  are  singularities 
of  this  modified  function.  Proceeding  similarly  with  the  other  singularities 
h,  c,...,  which  are  finite  in  number'  and  each  of  which  is  finite  in  degree,  we 
have  coefficients  A,  B,  G,...  determined  so  that 

is  finite  in  the  vicinity  of  every  pole  of  1^  {z)  within  the  parallelogram  and 
therefore  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram.     Let  its  value  be 
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X  (z) ;  then  for  points  lying  within  the  parallelogram,  the  function  <f>  (z)  is 
expressed  in  the  form 

,  .        A,  A^  A^ 

if,  S,  B^ 


^  2-h^{s-hf^--^{e-hY 

But  though  ^{z)  is  periodic,  xi^)  "^  "'**'  periodia  It  has  the  property  of 
being  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram ;  if  it  were  periodic,  it 
would  be  finite  everywhere,  and  therefore  could  have  only  a  constant  value ; 
and  then  <^  (s)  would  be  an  algebraical  meromorphic  function,  which  is  not 
periodic.  The  sum  of  the  fractions  in  0  {z)  may  be  called  the  fi-actional 
part  of  the  function :  owing  to  the  meromorphic  character  of  the  function, 
it  cannot  be  evanescent. 

The  analytical  expression  can  be  put  in  the  form 
(«_„)-.(^_6)-....(^_i)-<#(4 
where  F(z)  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram.     If  n,  ^,  ...,  i}  be 
all  the  zeros,  of  degrees  y,  (i,  .. .,  \,  within  the  parallelogram,  then 

where  G{z)  has  no  zero  within  the  parallelogram;  and  so  the  function  can 
be  expressed  in  the  form 

where  G  (z)  baa  no  zero  and  no  infinity  within  the  parallelogram  or  on  its 
boundary ;  and  0  {z)  is  not  periodic. 

The  order  of  a  doubly-periodic  function  is  the  sum  of  the  multiplicities 
of  all  the  poles  which  the  function  has  within  a  fundamental  parallelogram ; 
and,  the  sum  being  n,  the  function  is  said  to  be  of  the  nth  order.  All 
these  singularities  are,  as  already  remarked,  accidental ;  it  is  convenient 
to  speak  of  any  particular  singularity  as  simple,  double,  ...  according  to  its 
multiplicity. 

If  two  doubly-periodic  functions  u  and  v  be  such  that  an  equation 
Au^Bv+G=0 
is  satisfied  for  constant  values  of  A,  B,  G,  the  functions  are  said  to  be 
equivalent  to  one  another.     Equivalent  functions  evidently  have  the  same 
accidental  singularities  in  the  same  multiplicity. 

II.  The  integral  of  a  douhly-periodic  funetion  rovmd  the  houndary  of  a 
fwndamental  paraUelogrmn  is  zero. 
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Let  ABCD  be  a  fundamental  parallelogram,  the  boundary  of  it  being 
taken  so  as  to  pass  through  no  pole  of  the 

function.     Let  A    be  z,,  B  be  2„+2(w,  and*  ^" _, 

D  be  3o  +  2w';   then  any  point  in  AB  is  /  / 

where  i  is  a  real  quantity  lying  between  0  and  1 ;          /  / 

and  therefore  the  integral  along  AB  is  £- ■< — — g 

Any  point  in  BO  is  2(  +  2w+  2»'f,  where  ( is  a  real  quantity  lying  between  0 
and  1 ;  therefore  the  integral  along  BC  is 

i  1^  (a„  +  2(0  +  2o»'()  2w'ri( 

=  f  ^  (^„  +  2w'()  2Q>'(Zi, 

since  ^  is  periodic  in  2o). 

Any  point  in  DO  is  a  +  2ro'  4  2w(,  where  *  is  a  real  quantity  lying 
between  0  and  1 ;  therefore  the  integral  along  OB  is 

\  0  (2o  +  2(0'  +  2m0  2wdi 

=  f  0  (ir„  +  2w()  2w(?( 

=  -  f  1^  (i'o  +  2w()  2cW(, 
Similarly,  the  integral  along  BA  is 

=  -  f  V  (^.  +  2«'()  2M'rf(. 
Hence  the  complete  value  of  the  integral,  taken  round  the  parallelogram,  is 
=  [  0  (So  +  2wi)  2mdt  +\  <p(s„  +  2a't)  2a'dt 

■~j^(z„  +  2mt)  2(odt  -  f  0  (so  +  2m'()  2a>'rf(, 

which  is  manifestly   zero,   since   each   of  the  integrals  is  the  integral  of 
a  continuous  function. 

CoBOLLAET.  Let  -^(s)  be  any  uniform  function  of  z,  not  necessarily 
doubly-periodic,   but   without  singularities    on   the    boundary.      Then    the 

*  The  iigare  implies  tliat  the  argnment  of  a/  ie  greater  than  the  argnment  of  lu,  a, 
hypothesis  which,  though  nnimpOTtaiit  for  the  present  proposition,  mast  be  taken  aocoimt  of 
hereafter  {e.g.,  §  12<J). 
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integral  /t^  (z)  dz  taken  round  the  parallelogram  of  periods  is  easily  seen 
to  be 

[V  (^0  +  2a)0  i<»dt  +  f  1^  (^„  +  2m  +  %a,'t)  Im'dt 

-  fV (^"  +  2»'  +  2wO 2«d« -i  f{z^+  2(b'() 2w'(it ; 
Jo  Jo 

or,  if  we  write  ^  (f +2ra)-^(0  =  -ti  (0. 

^(?+2a>')-t(0  =  t^(r), 

then  [i/r  (a)  dz={  -^^  {z„  +  2o,'t)  2a,'dt  -  \  ^^  (^o  +  2wO  2Q)di, 

where  on  the  left-hand  side  the  integral  is  taken  positively  round  the 
boundary  of  the  parallelogram  and  on  the  right-hand  side  the  variable  t 
in  the  integrals  is  real. 

The  result  may  also  be  written  in  the  form 

U(z)dz=j   f,{z)dis-j  ir,(_^)dz, 

the  integrals  on  the  right-hand  side  being  taken  along  the  straiglit  lines  AI) 
and  AB  respectively. 

Evidently  the  foregoing  main  proposition  is  established,  when  -^^j  {^)  and 
-^ii^)  vanish  for  all  values  of  f. 

III.  If  a,  doubly-periodic  fwnction  ^(s)  have  infinities  a^,  a^,  ...  within 
the  parallelogram,  and  if  Ai,A^,  ...be  the  coefficients  of{z  —  a^-^,{z  —  a^~^,  ... 
respectively  in  the  fractional  part  of  0  (z)  when  it  is  expanded  in  the  parallelo- 
gram, then 

A,  +  A,-h...^O. 

As  the  function  <f>(s)  is  uniform,  the  integral  l^{z)dz  is,  by  (§  19,  II.),  the 
sum  of  the  integrals  round  a  number  of  curves  each  including  one  and  only 
one  of  the  infinities  within  that  parallelogram. 

Taking  the  expression  for  i^(^)  on  p.  220,  the  integral  A^  J(z  -  a)-"*  dz 
round  the  curve  enclosing  a  is  0,  if  m  be  not  unity,  and  is  ^ttiAj,  if  m  be 
unity ;  the  integral  K^  f(z  —  /;)~™  dz  round  that  curve  is  0  for  all  values  of  m 
and  for  all  points  k  other  than  a ;  and  the  integral  /;;^;  (z)  da  round  the  curve 
is  zero,  since  x(^)  is  uniform  and  finite  everywhere  in  the  vicinity  of  a.  Hence 
the  integral  of  <^  {z)  round  a  curve  enclosing  tt,  alone  of  all  the  infinitiea  is 
2-7nAi. 

Similarly  the  integral  round  a  curve  enclosing  a^  alone  is  ^-rriA^ ;  and  so 
on,  for  each  of  the  curves  in  succession. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  integral  round  the  parallelogram  is 
'S,mtA. 
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But  by  the  preceding  proposition,  the  value  of  /0  (z)  dz  round  the  parallelo- 
gram is  zero ;  and  therefore 

A, +^,+  ...=0. 
Thia  result  can  be  expre^ed  in  the  form  that  the  sum  of  the  residues*  of  a 
dotd>ly-p&riodic  Junction  relative  to  a  fundamental  parallelogram  of  periods 
is  zero. 

Corollary  1.  A  dmtbly-periodic  function  of  the  first  order  does  not 
ea^st. 

Let  such  a  function  have  a  for  its  single  simple  infinity.  Then  an 
expression  for  the  function  within  the  parallelogram  is 

where  ^  {z)  is  everywhere  finite  in  the  parallelogram.  By  the  above  propo- 
sition, A  vanishes ;  and  so  the  function  has  no  infinity  in  the  parallelogram. 
It  therefore  has  no  infinity  anywhere  in  the  plane,  and  so  is  merely  a 
constant :   that  is,  quJl  function  of  a  variable,  it  does  not  exist. 

Corollary  2.  Boubhi-periodic  ftmctions  of  the  second  order  are  of  kvo 
classes. 

As  the  function  is  of  the  second  order,  the  sum  of  the  degrees  of  the 
infinities  is  two.  There  may  thus  be  cither  a  single  infinity  of  the  second 
degree  or  two  simple  infinities. 

In  the  former  case,  the  analytical  expression  of  the  function  is 

where  a  is  the  infinity  of  the  second  degree  and  xi^)  ^^  holomorphic  within 
the  parallelogram.  But,  by  the  preceding  proposition,  j1i  =  0;  hence  the 
analytical  expression  for  a  doubly-periodic  function  with  a  single  irreducible 
infinity  a  of  the  second  degree  is 

within  the  parallelogram.     Such  functions  of  the  second  order,  which  have 
only  a  single  irreducible  infinity,  may  be  called  the  first  class. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  analytical  expression  of  the  function  is 

^(z)  = 

where  Cj  and  c^  are  the  two  simple  infinities  and  x(^)  i^  finite  within  the 
parallelogram.     Then 
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SO   that,  if   Gi=-  C^=  0,   the   analytical  expression   for   a   doubly- periodic 
function  with  two  simple  irreducible  infinities  a^  and  a^  is 


«(f^.-?^)+^<^> 


within  the  parallelogram.  Such  fEnctiona  of  the  second  order,  which  have 
two  irreducible  infinities,  may  be  called  the  second  class. 

Corollary  3.  If  within  any  parallelogram  of  periods  a  function  is 
only  of  the  second  order,  the  parallelogram  is  fundamental. 

Corollary  4,  A  similar  division  of  doubly-periodic  functions  of  any 
order  into  classes  can  be  effected  according  to  the  variety  in  the  constitution  of 
the  order,  tlie  number  of  classes  being  the  number  of  partitions  of  the  order. 

The  simplest  class  of  functions  of  the  nth  order  is  that  in  which  the 
functions  have  only  a  single  irreducible  infinity  of  the  nth  degree.  Evi- 
dently the  analytical  expression  of  the  function  within  the  parallelogram  is 
G,  G,  G„  ,  , 

where  x  (^)  i^  holomorphie  within  the  parallelogram.  Some  of  the  coefficients 
G  may  vanish ;  but  all  may  not  vanish,  for  the  function  would  then  be  finite 
everywhere  in  the  parallelogram. 

It  will  however  be  seen,  from  the  next  succeeding  propositions,  that  the 
division  into  classes  is  of  most  importance  for  functions  of  the  second 
order. 

IV.  Two  functions,  which  are  doubly-periodic  in  the  sam^  periods*,  and 
which  have  the  same  zeros  and  the  sa/me  infinities  each  in  the  same  degrees 
respectively,  are  in  a  constcmt  ratio. 

Let  <f>  and  ^  be  the  functions,  having  the  same  periods;  and  let  a  of 
degree  v,  0  of  degree  /j.,  ...  be  all  the  irreducible  zeros  of  0  and  yjr;  and  a  of 
degree  n,  b  of  degree  m,  ...  be  all  the  irreducible  infinities  of  0  and  of  -^jr. 
Then  a  function  G(z),  without  zeros  or  infinities  within  the  parallelogram, 
exists  such  that 

and  another  function  H(s),  without  zeros  or  infinities  within  the  parallelo- 
gram, exists  such  that 

'^^'^-{z-anz-.by-::.^^'^- 

Hence  m^^G^ 

Now  the  function  on  the  right-hand  side  has  no  zeros  in  the  parallelogram, 

for  G  has  no  zeros  and  H  has  no  infinities;  and  it  has  no  infinities  in  the 

•  Such  functions  will  be  called  hoinopenodic. 
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parallelogram,  for  G  has  no  infinities  and  H  has  no  zeros:  hence  it  has 
neither  zeros  nor  infinities  in  the  parallelogram.  Since  ib  is  equal  to  the 
function  on  the  left-hand  side,  which  is  a  doubly-periodic  function,  it  has  no 
zeros  and  no  infinities  in  the  whole  plane ;  it  is  therefore  a  constant,  say 
A.     Thus* 

0(2)  =  ^^(4 

V.  Two  ftmotions  of  the  secoiid  order,  douUy-periodic  in  the  same  periods 
and  fiaving  the  same  infinities,  are  equivalent  to  one  another. 

If  one  of  the  functions  be  of  the  first  class  in  the  second  order,  it  has  one 
irreducible  double  infinity,  say  at  a ;  so  that  we  have 

where  ;t(s)  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram.  Then  the  other 
function  also  has  z  =  a  for  its  sole  iiTeducible  infinity  and  that  infinity  is  of 
the  second  degree ;  therefore  we  have 

where  j;;,  (2)  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram.     Hence 

Now  ^  and  -^^  are  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram,  and  therefore 
so  is  II-)(^  —  (?%i.  But  H')(^  —  Qxk  being  equal  to  the  doubly-periodic  function 
Hip  —  0^,  is  therefore  doubly-periodic ;  as  it  has  no  infinities  within  the 
parallelogram,  it  consequently  can  have  none  over  the  plane  and  bherefore  it 
is  a  constant,  say  /.     Thus 

proving  that  the  functions  0  and  -^  are  equivalent, 

If  on  the  other  hand  one  of  the  functions  be  of  the  second  class  in  the 
second  order,  it  has  two  irreducible  simple  infinities,  say  at  6  and  c,  so  that 
we  have 

where  6{z)  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram,  Then  the  other 
function  also  hag  s  —  h  and  z  —  c  for  its  irreducible  infinities,  each  of  them 
being  simple ;   therefore  we  have 


+  «-»(.— s-.—o)  +  ''-W. 


where  6^  (z)  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram.     Hence 
Z)0  C^)  -  t?-f  {z)  =  Dd  (s)  -  Ce,  (s). 

*  This  pro^Kffiitiou  is  tlie  modified  form  of  the  proposition  of  g  53,  when  the  generalising 
exponential  factor  has  been  determiaed  bo  as  to  admit  of  the  periodicity. 
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The  right-hand  side,  being  finite  everywhere  in  the  parallel ogi'am,  and  ec^iial 
to  the  left-hand  side  which  is  a  doubly-periodic  function,  is  finite  everywhere 
in  the  plane ;  it  is  therefore  a  constant,  say  B,  so  that 

iJ0(^)-Cl^(3)-S, 

proving  that  <f>  and  tjr  are  equivalent  to  one  another. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  considering  doubly-periodic  functions  of  the  second 
order,  homoperiodic  functions  of  the  same  class  are  equivalent  to  one  another 
if  they  have  the  same  infinities ;  so  that,  practically,  it  is  by  their  infinities 
that  homoperiodic  functions  of  the  second  order  and  the  same  class  are  dis- 
criminated. 

Corollary  1.  If  two  equivalent  functions  of  the  second  order  have  one 
zero  the  same,  all  their  zeros  are  the  same. 

For  in  the  one  class  the  constant  /,  and  in  the  other  class  the  constant  B, 
is  seen  to  vanish  on  substituting  for  s  the  common  zero ;  and  then  the  two 
functions  always  vanish  together. 

Corollary  2.  If  two  functions,  dovbly-periodic  in  the  same  periods  hat 
not  necessarily  of  the  second  order,  have  the  same  infinities  occurring  in  such  a 
way  that  the  fractional  parts  of  tlie  two  functions  are  ths  same  except  as  to  a 
constant  factor,  the  functions  are  equivalent  to  one  another.  And  if  in 
addition,  they  have  one  zero  common,  then,  all  their  zeros  are  common,  so 
that  the  functions  are  then  in  a  constant  ratio. 

Corollary  3.  If  two  functions  of  the  second  order,  doubly-periodic  in 
the  same  periods,  have  their  zeros  the  same,  and  one  infinity  common,  they  are 
in  a  constant  ratio. 

VI.  Every  doubly-periodic  fmction  has  as  many  irreducible  zeros  as  it 
has  irreducible  infinities. 

Let  </)  (z)  be  such  a  function.     Then 

<f,(z+h)-<l,(0) 
z.+  h  —  z 
is  a  doubly-periodic  function  for  any  value  of  h,  for  the  numerator  is  doubly- 
periodic  and  the  denominator  does  not  involve  z ;  so  that,  in  the  limit  when 
A  =  0,  the  function  is  doubly-periodic,  that  is,  <P'(z)  is  doubly- periodic. 

Now  suppose  <p(z)  has  irreducible  zeros  of  degree  mi  at  a,,  m^  at  a^,  ..., 
and  has  irreducible  infinities  of  degree  /t,  at  Hi,  fi^  at  a^,  ...;  so  that  the 
number  of  irreducible  zeros  is  mi +711; -I-...,  and  the  number  of  irreducible 
infinities  is  fi,-\- fi^-h---,  both  of  these  numbers  being  finite.  It  has  been 
shewn  that  i^  (z)  can.  be  expressed  in  the  form 
iz-a,)^-{z~a,)^... 
(z-a,y'iz-a,Y'...^'^' 
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whore  -f  (^)  has  neitlier  a  zero  nor  an  infinity  within,  or  on  the  boundary  of, 
1  of  reference. 


Since  Fiz)  has  a  value,  which  is  finite,  continuous  and  dificrent  from  zero 

i"  (s) 
everywhere  within  the  parallelogram  or  on  its  boundary,  the  function    p  /  t 

is  not  infinite  within  the  same  limits.     Hence  we  have 


where  g  (s)  has  no  infinities  within,  or  on  the  boundary  of,  the  parallelogram 
of  reference.  But,  because  if)'  {z)  and  ij>  (z)  are  doubly-periodic,  their  quotient 
is  also  doubly-periodic ;  and  therefore,  applying  Prop.  II.,  we  have 

Mj  -f  ma  -I-  . . .  —  /t,  -  fia  -  . . .  =  0, 
that  is,  mi+mi  +  ...  —  /ii  +  f),2+  ..., 

or  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  is  equal  to  the  number  of  irreducible 
iniinities. 

CoKOLLARy  I.  The  number  of  irreducible  points  for  which  a  double- 
periodic  fwiiction  assvmes  a  given  value  is  equal  to  the  number  of  irreducible 

For  if  the  value  be  A,  every  infinity  of  0  (s)  is  an  infinity  of  the  doubly- 
periodic  function  ^{z)  —  A;  hence  the  number  of  the  irreducible  zeros  of  the 
latter  is  equal  to  the  number  of  its  irreducible  infinities,  which  is  the  same  as 
the  number  for  ^(z)  and  therefore  the  same  as  the  number  of  irreducible 
zeros  of  0  {£).  And  every  irreducible  zero  of  if}(z)  —  A  is  an  irreducible 
point,  for  which  0  {£)  assumes  the  value  A. 

Corollary  II.  A  dovbly-periodic  fwnction  with  only  a  single  zero  does 
not  eidst ;  a  doubly-periodia  fimction  of  the  second  order  has  two  zeros ;  and, 
geiierally,  the  order  of  a  function  can  he  measured  by  its  number  of  irreducible 

Note.  It  may  here  be  remarked  thai  the  doubly-periodic  functions 
(§  115),  that  have  only  accidental  singularities  in  the  finite  part  of  the 
plane,  have  z  —  x  for  an  essential  singularity.  It  is  evident  that  for  infinite 
values  of  z,  the  finite  magnitude  of  the  parallelogram  of  periods  is  not 
recognisable ;  and  thus  for  z  =  x  the  function  can  have  any  value,  shewing 
that  2  =  CO  is  an  essential  singularity. 

VII.  Let  a,,  «j,...  be  the  irreducible  zeros  of  a  fimction  of  degrees 
jjii.HSs,...  respectively;  a^a^,...  its  irreducible  infinities  of  degrees  fi,,  fi^, ... 
respectively;  and  s,,z:^,...  the  irreducible  points  where  it  ass-umes  a  value  c, 
which  is  neither  zero  nor  infinity,  their  degrees  being  M-,,  M^, ...  respectively. 

15—2 
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Then,  except  possibly  as  to  additive  multiples  of  the  periods,  the  quantities 
2  mfOr,    2  /ir'^  i^nd    X  MyZr  o,re  equal  to  one  another,  so  that 

2    mrttr  =    2   Mr^y^    2   ftrOr  (mod,  2(11,  2w')- 
r=l  5—1  T=l 

Let  ^  (z)  be  tlie  function.     Then  the  quantities  which  occur  are  the  Bums 
of  the  zeros,  the  assigned  values,  and  the  infinities,  the  degree  of  each  being 
taken   account   of   when   there   is   multiple   occurrence ;    and   by   the   last 
proposition  these  degrees  satisfy  the  relations 
2m,.=  2Jl/;=2At,. 

The  function  0  (a)  —  c  is  doubly-periodic  in  2&j  and  2o>' ;  its  zeros  are 
Zi,  ^2, ...  of  degrees  M,,  M,,...  respectively;  and  its  infinities  are  Mi,  a^,...  of 
degrees  /i^,  fi^, ...,  being  the  same  as  those  of  ^(z).  Hence  there  exists  a 
function  G  (z),  without  either  a  zero  or  an  infinity  lying  in  the  parallelogram 
or  on  its  boundary,  such  that  ^  (s)  —  c  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

for  all  points  not  outside  the  parallelogram ;  and  therefore,  for  points  in  that 
region 

f  W    _  ^     *,       <    M,     ,  g'W 
4,{^)-c~  i^z-z,     ^^-a,+  0(2)- 
Hence 

<f>(z)-c     Xz-z.     "-z-^^  'G(z) 

^tM.+   2^^~2^.-2J^4-^^ 

^^iZ  -Zr  Z-OLr         G{z)    ' 

because  2  Jlfr=  2  /j,r. 

Integrate  both  sides  round  the  boundary  of  the  fundamental  parallelogram. 
Because  G  (a)  has  no  zero  and  no  infinity  in  the  included  region  and  does  not 
vanish  along  the  curve,  the  integral 

vanishes.     But  the  points  Zi  and  a;  are  enclosed  in  the  area;  and  therefore 
the  value  of  the  right-hand  side  is 

2wi  2  MrZr  —  2iri  2  firOr, 

so  that  27ri  (XM^Zr  -  Xfi^)  =  f  ff\^^^  dz, 

J  <p{z)  —  c 

the  integral  being  extended  round  the  parallelogram. 
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Denoting  the  subject  of  integration      ,  , ^J  f{^)>  we  have 

/(.  +  2»')-/(.).2„'^-|M_; 

and   therefore,  by  the   Corollary  to  Prop,  II.,  the   value  of  the   foregoiTig 
integral  is 

J  A   <f>(s)-C  J  A  <f>(s}-C 

the  integrals  being  taken  along  the  straight  lines  AD  and  AB  respectively 
(fig.  33,  p.  221). 

Let  w  =  0  (3)  —  c ;  then,  as  z  describes  a  path,  w  will  also  describe  a  single 
path  as  it  is  a  uniforna  function  of  «,  When  s  moves  from  A  to  D,w  moves 
from  0(j4)  — c  by  some  path  to  0(D)  — c,  that  is,  it  returns  to  its  initial 
position  since  0  (D)  =  tf>  (A) ;  hence,  as  z  describes  AD,  w  describes  a  simple 
closed  path,  the  area  included  by  which  may  or  may  not  contain  zeros  and 
infinities  of  w.     Now 

dw  =  <j>'  (s)  dz, 


ind  therefore  the  integral  1      ;— ^4 dz  is  equal  t 


taken  in  some  direction  round  the  corresponding  closed  path  for  w.  This 
integral  vanishes,  if  no  w-zero  or  w-infinity  be  included  within  the  area 
bounded  by  the  path ;  it  is  ±  2m'm,  if  m'  be  the  excess  of  the  number  of 
included  zeros  over  the  number  of  included  infinities,  the  +  or  —  sign  being 
taken  with  a  positive  or  a  negative  description ;  hence  we  have 

JA<fy(z)~G 
where  m  is  some  positive  or  negative  integer  and  may  be  zero.     Similarly 


2mn, 


where  n  is  some  positive  or  negative  integer  and  may  be  zero. 

Thus  2Tn  (XMrZr  -  2^,tv)  =  2a  .  '^miri -  2«' .  2ft7ri, 

and  therefore  l-M^Zr  —  S^^-j-  —  ^ma  —  2nm 

=  0  (mod.  2(0,  2q>'). 

Finally,  since  'S,M,-z,.  =  X/j^Or  whatever  be  the  value  of  0,  for  the  right-hand 
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side  is  independent  of  c,  we  may  assign  to  c  any  value  we  please.     Lot  the 
value  zero  be  assigned ;  tliou  XM^^  becomes  Sm^Or,  so  that 

XmrOr^  X/Jr'^r  (mod.  2(0,  2(o'). 

The  combination  of  these  results  loads  to  the  required  theorem*,  expressed 
by  the  congTuencea 

S  mrOr  =    2  Mr^r  =    S  /J^Or  (niod.  2o),  2w'). 

Note.  Any  point  within  the  parallelogram  can  be  represented  in  the 
form  3„  +  a2aj  +  620)',  where  a  and  b  are  real  positive  quantities  less  than 
unity.     Hence 

S  Mr^r  =  A^2w  +  B, 2w'  +  z,%M^, 

where  A  and  B  are  real  positive  quantities  each  less  than  "ZMr,  that  is,  less 
than  the  order  of  the  function. 

In  particular,  for  functions  of  the  second  order,  we  have 
^,  +  33  =  A,  2to  +  B,  2w'  +  22„, 
where  Az  and  B^  are  positive  quantities  each  less  than  2.     Similarly,  if  ft  and 
b  be  the  zeros, 

a  +  6  =  ^„2a)  +  £„2w'  +  2s„, 

where  j1„  and  £„  are  ea<;h  less  than  2 ;  hence,  if 

z,  +  z^-a-b  =  m2ffl  +  m'2o>', 
then  m  may  have  any  one  of  the  three  values  —1,0,  1  and  so  may  mf,  the 
simultaneous  values  not  being  necessarily  the  same. 

Let  a  and  /3  be  the  infinities  of  a  function  of  the  second  class ;  then 
a  +  /3-o.-6  =  Ji2o)  4- n'2o}', 
where  n  and  n'  may  each  have  any  one  of  the  three  values  —  1,  0,  1,     By 
changing  the  origin  of  the  fundamental  parallelogram,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
different  set  of  irreducible  points,  we  can  secure  that  n  and  n'  are  zero, 
and  then 

a  +  ^^a  +  b. 

Thus,  if  ra  be  1  with  an  initial  pai'allelogram,  so  that 

a  +  /3  =  «  +  6+2w, 
we  should  take  either  /3  —  2(d  =  /3',  or  a  —  2ti)  —  a',  according  to  the  position  of 
a  and  /3,  and  then  have  a  new  parallelogram  such  that 
a  +  ^'  =  a  +  &,  or  a'4-(8  =  ((+&. 
The  case  of  exception  is  when  the  function  is  of  the  first  class  and  has  a 
repeated  zero. 

"  The  foregoing  proof  ia  suggested  by  Kflnigaborgcr,  Theorie  der  elliptischert  Fitactionen, 
t.  i,  p.  342 ;  otha:  proofs  are  giyen  ty  Briot  and  Bouquet  and  by  Liouyille,  to  whom  the  adopted 
form  of  tho  theorem  is  duo.  The  theorem  ie  substantially  contained  in  one  of  Abel's  general 
theorems  in  the  comparison  of  transeendents. 
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VIII.  Let  (f>  (2)  be  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  second  order.  If  7 
he  the  one  double  infinity/  when  the  function  is  of  the  first  class,  and  if  a  amd  /3 
be  the  two  simple  infinities  when  the  function  is  of  the  second  class,  then  in  the 

and  in  the  latter  case  ip  {z}  =  ij)  {a  +  0  —  z). 

Since  the  function  is  of  the  second  order,  so  that  it  has  two  irreducible 
infinities,  there  are  two  (and  only  two)  irreducible  points  in  a  fundamental 
parallelogram  at  which  the  function  can  assume  any  the  same  value:  let 
them  be  z  and  /. 

Then,  for  the  fir.st  class  of  functions,  wo  have 
3;  +  /=  27 

=  27  +  2m(o  +  2m&»', 
where  m  and  n  are  integers;  and  then,  since  (j>(z)  =  ^{z')  by  definition  of  s 
and  /,  we  have 

<f>  (2)  =  <p  (2y  —  2  +  2«iw  +  2nw') 
=  ^(27-4 
For  the  second  class  of  functions,  wo  have 
s  +  /  =  a  +  /3 

=  a+^+  2mw  +  2nco' ; 
so  that,  as  before, 

^(z)  =  <l3(a+  0  —  z  +  2«i(w  +  SwQ)') 
.^(«  +  ,3-4 

117-  Among  the  functions  which  have  the  same  periodicity  as  a  given 
function  0  (z),  the  ono  which  is  most  closely  related  to  it  is  its  derivative 
<^'  (z).  We  proceed  to  find  the  zeros  and  the  infinities  of  the  derivative  of  a 
function,  in  particular,  of  a  function  of  the  second  order. 

Since  0  (s)  is  uniform,  an  irreducible  infinity  of  degree  n  for  ^  (2)  is  an 
in-edueible  infinity  of  degree  n  4  1  for  0'  (s).  Moreover  <^'  (z),  being  uniform, 
has  no  infinity  which  is  not  an  infinity  of  4>  (^) ;  thus  the  order  of  <}>'  (z)  is 
£(ji  +  l)  or  its  order  is  greater  than  that  of  if){z)  by  an  integer  which 
represents  the  number  of  distinct  irreducible  infinities  of  0  (z),  no  account 
being  taken  of  their  degree.  If,  then,  a  function  be  of  order  m,  the  order  of 
its  derivative  is  not  less  than  m  + 1  and  is  not  greater  than  2m. 

Functions  of  the  second  order  either  possess  one  double  infinity  so  that 
within  the  parallelogram  they  take  the  form 

and  then  '^' ^^' ^  (7^^^  ■*"  X' ^^)' 
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that  is,  the  infinity  of  (f>(z)  is  the  single  infinity  of  ^'(a)  and  it  is  of  the 
third  degree,  so  that  0'  (s)  is  of  the  third  order ;  or  they  possess  two  simple 
infinities,  so  that  within  the  parallelogram  they  take  the  form 

'''<')-''(r^,-jr7,)+J:W. 

.nd  then  *■  W  -  -  C  [^j-L-  _  _._L_|  +  ^.  (,), 

that  is,  each  of  the  simple  infinities  of  0  (s)  is  an  infinity  for  ij>'  (s)  of  the 
second  degree,  so  that  <^'  {z)  is  of  the  fourth  order. 

It  is  of  importance  (as  will  be  seen  presently)  to  know  the  zeros  of 
the  derivative  of  a  function  of  the  second  order. 

For  a  function  of  the  first  class,  let  7  be  the  irreducible  infinity  of  the 
second  degree ;  then  we  have 

*»-  +  (27-«), 
and  therefore  0'(^)  ~~'¥  (^7  ~  ■^)- 

Now  0'(3)  is  of  the  third  order,  having  7  for  its  irreducible  iiifinity  in  the 
third  degree :  hence  it  has  three  irreducible  zeros. 

In  the  foregoing  equation,  take  2  =  7:  then 

</'' (7)  =  -  ^' (7). 
shewing  that  7  is  either  a  zero  or  an  infinity.     It  is  known  bo  be  the  only 
infinity  of  ji  {s). 

Next,  take  s'  =  7  +  &> ;  then 

0'(7  +  »)  =  -^'(7-«) 

=  -f(7-'o  +  2™) 
=  -f  (7  +  '"). 
shewing  that  7  +  w  is  either  a  zero  or  an  infinity.     It  is  known  not  to  be  an 
infinity ;  hence  it  is  a  zero. 

Similarly  7  +  w'  and  7  +  w  +  ib'  are  zeros.  Thus  three  zeros  are  obtained, 
distinct  from  one  another ;  and  only  three  zeros  are  required ;  if  they  be  not 
within  the  parallelogram,  we  take  the  irreducible  points  homologous  with 
them.     Hence : 

IX.     The  three  zeros  of  the  derivative  of  a,  function,  dovhly -periodic  in 
2(0  and  2w'  end  having  'yfor  its  double  (a/rid  only)  irreducible  infinity,  are 
7  +  (o,     7  +  0)',     7  +  ai  +  w'. 

For  a  function  of  the  second  class,  let  a  and  ^  be  the  two  simple 
irreducible  infinities;   then  we  have 

,f(«)=.f((<+^-«), 

and  therefore  <^:>' (z)— —  <^' (a. -\- ^  —  z). 
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Now  ^'  (s)  is  of  the  fourth  oi-der,  having  a  and  /3  as  its  IrredTicible 
infinities  each  in  the  second  degree ;  hence  it  must  have  four  irreducible 
zeros. 

In  the  foregoing  equation,  take  «  =  ^  (a  +  /?) ;  then 
f  ii  («  +  «!-- f  (1  (a  +  (3)1, 
shewing  that  J  (a  +  /3)  is  either  a  Kero  or  an  infinity.     It  is  known  not  to  be 
an  infinity ;  hence  it  is  a  zero. 

Next,  take  «  =  J  (a  +  /3)  4-  (.) ;  then 

0'a(«  +  /3)  +  .^H-0'li(«+^)~W 

shewing  that  ^{a  +  l3)  +  a>  is  either  a  zero  or  an  infinity.     As  before,  it  is 
a  zero. 

Similarly  i (a +  /3)  +  oi'  and  ^(a  +  0) -ho +m'  are  zeros.  Four  zeros  are 
thus  obtained,  distinct  from  one  another;  and  only  four  zeros  are  required. 
Hence : 

X.  The  fmir  zeros  of  the  derivative  of  a  fimction,  dottbly-periodic  in  2m 
and  2(b'  (ind  having  a  and  ^for  its  simple  (and  only)  irreducible  infinities,  are 

i{a  +  fl}.    i<«  +  »  +  <.,     i(<"  +  «  +  '»'.     !(«  +  «+«>  +  «>'• 
The  verification  in  each  of  these  two  cases  of  Prop.  VII.,  that  the  sum  of 

the  zeros  of  the  doubly-periodic  function  ^'  (z)  is  congruent  with  the  sum  of 

its  infinities,  is  immediate. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noted  that,  if  z^  and  z^  he  the  two  irreducible  points  for 

which  a  doubly -periodic  fimction  of  the  second  order  assumes  a  given  value, 

then  the  values  of  its  derivative  for  z,  and  for  z^  are  equal  and  opposite.     For 

since  2i  +  z.^=  <>  +  /3  ;  and  therefore 

that  is,  f  (2,)  =  -f  (^0, 

which  proves  the  statement. 

118.     We  now  come  to  a  different  class  of  theorems. 

XI,  Any  d(yubh/-periodic  function  of  the  second  order  can  be  eiEpressed 
algebraically  in  terms  of  an  assigned  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  second 
order,  if  the  periods  be  the  same. 

The  theorem  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  and  the  line  of  proof 
sufficiently  indicated,  if  we  express  a  function  0  (z)  of  the  second  class,  \vith 
irreducible  infinities  a,  0  and  irreducible  zeros  a,  b  such  that  a  +  ^  =  ra  +  5,  in 
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terms  of  a  function  i>  of  the  first  class  with  y  as  its  irrcducihle  douhle 
infinity. 

Consider  a  function  c|>  (^  +  fe)  -  «t)  (r ) ' 

A  zero  of  <1>  (s  +  k)  is  neither  a  zero  nor  an  infinity  of  this  function ;  nor  ■ 
is  an  infinity  of  "J*  («  +  A)  a  zero  or  an  infinity  of  the  function.  It  will  have 
a  and  b  for  its  irreducible  zeros,  if 


and  these  will  be  the  only  zeros,  for  <i>  is  of  the  .second  order.     It  will  have  a 
and  ^  for  its  irreducible  infinities,  if 

a  +  A  =  h", 

^  +  h  +  h"  =  2j  ■ 
and  these  will  be  the  only  infinities,  for  4>  is  of  the  second  order.     These 
equations  ai-e  satisfied  by 

i'=  1(27 -*  +  »), 

i  =1(27-^-/9)  =  1(27- II -J). 

Hence  the  assigned  function,  with  these  values  of  k,  has  the  same  Keros 

and  the  same  infinities  as  ^  (?);  and  it  is  doubly-periodic  in  the  same  periods. 

The  ratio  of  the  two  functions  is  therefore  a  constant,  by  Prop.  IV.,  so  that 

,,,      ,<S>(z  +  h)-<S>(k') 

*W  =  ^l,-(j^r5yzrt(>r 

If  the  expression  be  required  in  terms  of  -^  (s)  alone  and  constants,  then 
^{s  +  k)  must  be  expressed  in  terms  of  ^  (a)  and  constants  which  are  values 
of  4>  (s)  for  special  values  of  s.     This  will  be  effected  later. 

The  preceding  proposition  is  a  special  case  of  a  more  general  theorem 
which  will  be  considered  later;  the  following  is  another  special  case  of  that 
theorem :  viz. : 

XII.  A  dovhly-periodic  function  with  any  mmiher  of  simple  infinities  can 
he  earpressed  either  as  a  swm  or  aa  a  product,  of  functityns  of  the  second  order 
and  the  second  class  which  are  doubly-periodic  in  the  same  periods. 

Let  a,,  cts, ..., a„  be  the  irreducible  infinities  of  the  function  <&,  am! 
suppose  that  the  fractional  part  of  'i>  (z)  is 

A,  A._  A^ 

z  —  a.i     z  —  a.^     ^  ~  a?t ' 

with   the   condition   A^-V  A,j+ -\-A„  —  0.      Let   ^i',{z)   be   a  function, 

doubly-pei-iodic  in  the  same  periods,  with  Wj,  o;  as  its  oidy  irreducible  infinities. 
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supposed   simple;    where  i  and  j   have   the   values    1, ,n.     Then   the 

fractioriiil  parts  of  the  functions  ijhiis),  <j>ja{^),  ■■■  are 

\s-a,     z-a^l 


respectively ;   and  therefore  the  fractional  part  of 


A,  +  A.,+  ...+A^ 


since  l.Ai  =  0.    This  is  the  same  as  the  fractional  part  of  ^{a);  and  therefore 

^,  ,     A,,    ..      A,  +  A^,     ..  A^+  ...+An-,  .  ,, 

*  (2)  -  -^  4-n  (s) ^—  0S3  (s)  -  . . ,  -  -— g— -       0«-i,»  (^) 

has  no  fractional  part.  It  thus  has  no  infinity  within  the  parallelogram ;  it 
is  a  doubly-periodic  function  and  therefore  has  no  infinity  anywhere  in  the 
plane ;  and  it  is  therefore  merely  a  constant,  say  B.  Hence,  changing  the 
constants,  we  have 

4>«-£,,(,„W-B,,/,.W-...-B^,,^_,,,W  =  ft 
giving  an  expression  for  ^  (a)  as  a  linear  combination  of  functioi^  of  the 
second  order  and  the  second  class.     But  as  the  assignment  of  the  infinities  is 
arbitrary,  the  expression  is  not  unique. 

For  the  expression  in  the  form  of  a  product,  we  may  denote  the  n 
irreducible  zeros,  supposed  simple,  by  aj,...,a„.  We  determine  m  —  2  new 
irreducible  quantities  c,  such  that 

Ci  =  «, +  02  — a,. 


this  being  possible  because  2  a,-  =  S  a,- ;  and  we  denote  by  i^  (^ ;  a,  ^ ;  e,  /)  a 
function  of  z,  which  is  doubly-periodic  in  the  periods  of  the  given  function, 
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has  a  and  0  for  simple  irreducible  infinities  and  has  «  and  /  for  simple 
irreducible  zeros.     Then  the  function 

(f){z;  a,,  a^;  <h,  c,)if)  {z;  a^,  Ci;  ch,c^) ...  <f>(s;  cin,  On-nl  "n-i.  «^n) 
has  neither  a  zero  nor  an  infinity  at  c,,  at  c^, ...,  and  at  Cn-a;  it  has  simple 
infinities  at  aj,  aa, ...,  a„>  ^ind  simple  zeros  at  a,,  cl,,  ...,  an-,,  a„.  Hence  it 
has  the  same  irreducible  infinities  and  the  same  irreducible  zeros  in  the  same 
degree  as  the  given  function  '!>  (^) ;  and  therefore,  by  Prop.  IV.,  ^  (z)  is 
a  mere  constant  multiple  of  the  foregoing  product. 

The  theorem  is  thus  completely  proved. 

Other  developments  for  functions,  the  infinities  of  which  are  not  simple, 
are  possible;  but  they  are  relatively  unimportant  in  view  of  a  theorem, 
Prop.  XV.,  about  to  be  proved,  which  expresses  any  periodic  function  in 
terms  of  a  single  function  of  the  second  order  and  its  derivative. 

XIII.  If  two  dovhly -periodic  Jmwtions  have  the  same  periods,  they  are 
connect^  hy  an  algebraical  equation. 

Let  u  be  one  of  the  functions,  having  n  iiTeducible  infinities,  and  v  be 
the  other,  having  m  irreducible  infinities. 

By  Prop.  VI.,  Corollary  I.,  there  are  n  irreducible  values  of  s  for  a  value 
of  u ;  and  to  each  irreducible  value  of  z  there  is  a  doubly-infinite  series  of 
values  of  s  over  the  plane.  The  function  v  has  the  same  value  for  all  the 
points  in  any  one  series,  so  that  a  single  value  of  v  can  be  associated  uniquely 
with  each  of  the  irreducible  values  of  z,  that  is,  there  are  n  values  of  v  for 
each  value  of  w.  Hence,  (§  99),  «  is  a  root  of  an  algebraical  equation  of  the 
nth  degree,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  functions  of  u. 

Similarly  m  is  a  root  of  an  algebraical  equation  of  the  mth  degree,  the 
coefficients  of  which  are  functions  of  v. 

Hence,  combining  these  results,  we  have  an  algebraical  equation  between 
u  and  v  of  the  Jtth  degree  in  v  and  the  mth  in  u,  where  m  and  n  are  the 
ctive  orders  of  v  and  u. 


CoROLLAEY  I.  If  both  the  functions  be  even  Junctions  of  z,  then  n  and  m 
are  even  integers ;  and  the  algebraical  relation  between  %  and  v  is  of  degree  ^n 
in  V  and  of  degree  ^  in  u. 

Corollary  II.  If  a  function  u  he  dmhly-periodie  in  «  and  &)',  a,nd,  a, 
function  v  be  doubly -periodic  in  il  and  II',  where 

ii  =  mm  +  nm',  il'  =  m'eo  +  Jt't.)', 
■m,  n,  m,',  n'  being  integers,  then  there  is  an  algebraic  relation  between  u  wnd  v. 

119.  It  has  been  proved  that,  if  a  doubly-periodic  function  u  be  of  order  m, 
then  its  derivative  dujdz  is  doubly-periodic  in  the  same  periods  and  is  of  an 
order  n,  which  is  not  less  than  m  +  1  and  not  greater  than  2m.     Hence,  by 
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Prop.  XIII.,  there  subsists  between  u  and  u'  an  algebraical  equation  of  order  m 
in  u'  and  of  order  n  in  u;  let  it  be  arranged  in  powers  of  u'  so  that  it  takes 
the  form 

where  U^,  U,, ... ,  i7„  are  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  of  u  one  at 
least  of  which  must  be  of  degree  n. 

Because  the  only  distinct  infinities  of  u'  are  infiuities  of  u,  it  is  impossible 
that  u'  should  become  infinite  for  finite  values  of  u:  hence  i7„  =  0  can  have  no 
finite  roots  for  u,  that  is,  it  is  a  constant  and  so  it  may  be  taken  as  unity. 

And  because  the  m  values  of  s,  for  which  u  assumes  a  given  value,  have 
their  sum  constant  save  as  to  integral  multiples  of  the  periods,  we  have 

corresponding  to  a  variation  Bu ;  or 

du 

Now  -J-  is  one  of  the  values  of  u'  corresponding  to  the  value  of  u,  and  so  for 
the  othei's ;  hence 

Ik'-"- 

that  is,  by  the  foregoing  equation, 

and  therefore  I7m_i  vanishes.     Hence : 

XIV.  There  is  a  relation,  between  a  doubly-periodic  function  u  of  order  m 
and  its  derivative,  of  the  form 

«'•»  +  U,u""-'  +  ...+  U,^n"  +U^  =  0, 
where   U^,...,  Um-a,  U^  aJ'e  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  of  u,  at 
least  one  of  which  mmt  be  of  degree  11,  the  order  of  the  derivative,  and  n  is 
not  less  than  m  +  1  and  not  greater  thorn  ^n. 

Further,  by  taking  v  =  - ,  which  is  a  function  of  order  m  because  it  has  the 
m  irreducible  zeros  of  m  for  its  infinities,  and  substituting,  we  have 

The  coefficients  of  this  equation  must  be  integral  functions  of  v ;  hence  the 
degree  of  U^  in  u  coMnot  he  greater  than  2r. 

CoEOLLARY.     The  foregoing  equation  becomes  very  simple  in  the  case  of 
doubly- periodic  functions  of  the  second  order. 
Then  m  =  2. 
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If  the  function  have  one  infinity  of  the  second  degree,  its  derivative  has 
that  infinity  in  the  third  degree,  and  is  of  the  third  order,  so  that  w  =  3 ;  and 
the  equation  is 

( -^ )  =  \u^  +  S/MU"  +  Svu  +  p, 
where  X,  /t,  v,  p  are  constants.     If  0  he  the  infinity,  so  that 

where  x  (^)  i^  everywhere  finite  in  the  parallelogram,  then  -  —  ^A  ;  and  the 
zeros  of  -t-  are  0  +  m,  0  +  m',  8  +  m  +  a  :  so  that 


i-ithi' 


(^)  - ,(,  (0  +  »))  (.f  W  -  ^  (fl  +  „')|  (,f  W  - ,(,  (8  +  »  +  »')|. 


This  is  the  general  differential  equation  of  Weierstrass's  elliptic /mictions. 

If  the  function  have  two  simple  infinities  a  and  /S,  its  derivative  has  each 
of  them  as  an  infinity  of  the  second  degree,  and  is  of  the  fourth  order,  so  that 
?!  =  4 ;  and  the  equation  is 

f  rf~  /  "*'"'*''+  *"!'*'  +  ^'^="'''  +  ^''^^  +  "*  ■ 
where  c,,,  o,,  c-i,  c-i,  c,  are  constants.     Moreover 

« = 4.  W  =  e  (ji^  -  Ag) + X  W. 

where  j(^  (z)  is  finite  everywhere  in  the  parallelogram.  Then  c„  =  G~^ ;  and 
the  zerosof  ^arei(a  +  ^),  ^(a+ 0)  +  o>,  ^(a  + ^)  + 0,',  l(a  +  l3)  +  <'>  +  (^'. 
so  that  the  equation  is 

X  [*  «  -  *  (i(«+«+  »'l] »  W-  *  (i(«  +  «+  «  +  »1]. 

This  is  the  general  differential  equation  ofJacobi's  elliptic  functions. 

The  canonical  forms  of  both  of  these  equations  will  be  obtained  in  Chapter 
XI.,  where  some  properties  of  the  functions  are  investigated  as  special  illustra- 
tions of  the  general  theorems. 

Note.  All  the  derivatives  of  a  doubly-periodic  function  are  doubly- ' 
periodic  in  the  same  periods,  and  have  the  same  infinities  as  the  function  but 
in  different  degrees.  In  the  case  of  a  function  of  the  second  order,  which 
must  satisfy  one  or  other  of  the  two  foregoing  equations,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
a  derivative  of  even  rank  is  a  rational,  integral,  algebraical  function  of  u,  and 
that  a  derivative  of  odd  rank  is  the  product  of  a  rational,  integral,  algebraical 
function  of  u  hy  the  first  deiivative  of  u. 
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It  may  be  remarked  that  the  form  of  these  equations  confirms  the  result 
at  the  end  of  |  117,  by  giving  two  values  of  v!  for  one  value  of  u,  the  two 
values  being  equal  and  opposite. 

Ex.  If  u  be  a  doubly-periodic  function  having  a  single  irreducible  iniinity  of  the  third 
degree  so  as  to  be  espreasible  in  the  form. 

2       6 
-  -J  +  ^  +  integral  function  of  s 

within  the  iiarallelogram  of  periods,  then  the  differential  equation  of  the  Stst  ordei'  which 
determines  w  is 

where  U^  is  a  quartic  function  of  a  and  where  a  is  a  constant  which  does  not  vanish  with  6. 

(Math.  Trip.,  Part  II,  1889.) 

XV.  Every  donhly-periodic  funotion  can  he  expressed  rationally  in  terms 
of  a  /miction  of  the  second  order,  doubly-periodic  in  the  same  periods,  and  its 
derivative. 

Let  M  be  a  function  of  the  second  order  and  the  second  class,  having  the 
same  two  periods  as  v,  a  function  of  the  wth  order ;  then,  by  Prop.  XIII., 
there  is  an  algebraical  relation  between  u  and  v  which,  being  of  the  second 
degree  in  v  and  the  Tvith  degree  in  u,  may  be  taken  in  the  form 

Lv'-^Mv  +  F==0, 
where  the  quantities  L,  M,  P  are  rational,  integral,  algebraical  functions  of  -a 
and  at  least  one  of  them  is  of  degree  m.     Taking 

Lv  —  M^iv, 
we  have  w^^M'-LP, 

a  rational,  integral,  algebraical  function  of  u  of  degree  not  higher  than  2m. 

Thus  w  cannot  be  infinite  for  any  finite  value  of  m  :  an  infinite  value  of  u 
makes  w  infinite,  of  finite  multiplicity.  To  each  value  of  u  there  correspond 
two  values  of  w  equal  to  one  another  but  opposite  in  sign. 

Moreover  w,  being  equal  to  Lv  —  M,iB  a  uniform  function  of  z,  say  P(z), 
while  it  is  a  two-valued  function  of  u.  A  value  of  u  gives  two  distinct 
values  of  s,  say  Sj  and  z^ ;  hence  the  values  of  w,  which  arise  from  an  assigned 
value  of  u,  are  values  of  w  arising  as  uniform  functions  of  the  two  distinct 
values  of  e.  Hence  as  the  two  values  of  w  are  equal  in  magnitude  and 
opposite  in  sign,  we  have 

F(z,)  +  F(:s.:)^0, 

that  is,  since  2^  -|-  ^^  =  a  + ;?  where  a  and  /9  are  the  irreducible  infinities  of  w, 

P(z,)  +  F(a  +  ^~e,)=0, 
so  that  ^(a  +  0},  ^{a+^}  +  a,  ^(a  +  ^)  +  fo',  and  l{a  + /3)  +  m  +  to'  are  either 
zeros  or  infinities  of  w.     They  are  known  not  to  be  infinities  of  u,  and  w  is 
infinite  only  for  infinite  values  of  u ;  hence  the  four  points  arc  zeros  of  w. 
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But  these  are  all  the  irreducible  zeros  of  )(' ;  hence  the  zeros  of  v!  are 
included  among  the  zeros  of  w. 

Now  consider  the  function  w/m'.  The  numerator  has  two  values  equal 
and  opposite  for  an  assigned  value  of  m;  so  also  has  the  denominator.  Hence 
w/m'  is  a  uniform  function  of  m. 

This  uniform  function  of  u  may  become  infinite  for 
(i)  infinities  of  the  numerator, 
(ii)  zeros  of  the  denominator. 
But,  so  far  as  concerns  (ii),  we  know  that  the  four  irreducible  ztsros  of  the 
denominator  are  all  simple  zeros  of  v!  and  each  of  them  is  a  zero  of  w ;  hence 
w/m'  does  not  become  infinite  for  any  of  the  points  in  (ii).     And,  so  far  as 
concerns  (i),  we  know  that  all  of  them  are  infinities  of  u.     Hence  wju,  a 
uniform  function  of  m,  can  become  infinite  only  for  an  infinite  value  of  m,  and 
its  multiplicity  for  such  a  value  is  finite ;   hence  it  is  a  rational,  integral, 
algebraical  function  of  li,  say  iV,  so  that 

Moreover,  because  w'  is  of  degree  in  m  not  higher  than  2m,  and  u"'  is  of 
the  fourth  degree  in  u,  it  follows  that  JV  is  of  degree  not  higher  than  m  —  2. 
We  thus  have  Lv—  M  —  Nu', 

M+Nu      M     N   , 

where  L,  M,  N  are  rational,  integral,  algebraical  functions  of  u ;  the  degrees 
of  L  and  M  are  not  higher  than  m,  and  that  of  if  is  not  higher  than  m  —  2, 

Note  1,  The  function  u,  which  has  been  considered  in  the  preceding 
proof,  is  of  the  second  order  and  the  second  class.  If  a  function  u  of  the 
second  order  and  the  first  class,  having  a  double  irreducible  infinity,  be 
chosen,  the  course  of  proof  is  similar ;  the  function  w  has  the  three  irreducible 
zeros  of  u'  among  its  zeros  anti  the  result,  as  before,  is 

w  =  Nu'. 
But,  now,  vf  is  of  degree  in  u  not  higher  than  2m  and  u'^  is  of  the  third 
degree  in  u ;  hence  .JT  is  of  degree  not  higher  than  m  —  2  and  the  degree  of  vf 
in  u  cannot  be  higher  than  2m  —  1. 

Hence,  if  L,  M,  P  be  all  of  degree  m,  the  terms  of  degree  2m  in  LP  —  M^ 
disappear.  If  all  of  them  be  not  of  degree  m,  the  degree  of  M  must  not  be 
higher  than  m  —  1 ;  the  degree  of  cither  L  or  P  must  be  m,  but  the  degree 
of  the  other  must  not  be  greater  than  m— 1,  for  otherwise  the  algebraical 
equation  between  u  and  v  would  not  be  of  degree  m  in  u. 

We  thus  have 

Lv-' -  2Mv  +  P  =  Q,    Lv-M^Nu', 
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where  the  degree  of  N  in  u  is  not  higher  than  in  —  Z.  If  the  degree  of  L  be 
less  than  m,  the  degree  of  M  is  not  higher  than  m  —  1  and  the  degree  of  P  is 
m.  If  the  degree  of  L  be  m,  the  degree  of  M  may  also  be  m  provided  that  the 
degree  of  P  be  to  and  that  the  highest  terms  be  such  that  the  coefficient 
of  u^  in  LP  —  j(f  vanishes. 

Note  2,  The  theorem  expresses  a  function  v  rationally  in  terms  of  ii  and 
u' :  but  u'  is  an  irrational  function  of  u,  so  that  v  is  not  expressed  rationally 
in  terms  of  u  alone. 

But,  in  Propositions  XI.  and  XII.,  it  was  indicated  that  a  function  such  as 

V  could  be  rationally  expressed  in  terms  of  a  doubly-periodic  function,  such  as 
w.  The  apparent  contradiction  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  earlier 
propositions,  the  arguments  of  the  function  u  in  the  rational  expression  and 
of  the  function  v  are  not  the  same ;  whereas,  in  the  later  proposition  whereby 

V  is  expressed  in  general  irrationally  in  terras  of  u,  the  arguments  are  the 
same.  The  transition  from  the  first  (which  is  the  less  useful  form)  to  the 
second  is  made  by  expressing  the  functions  of  those  different  arguments  in 
terms  of  functions  of  the  same  argument  when  (as  will  appear  subsequently,  in 
§  121,  in  proving  the  so-called  addition- theorem)  the  irrational  function  of  m, 
represented  by  the  derivative  u,  is  introduced. 

CoROLLAKY  I.  Let  fl  denote  the  sum  of  the  irreducible  infinities  or  of 
the  irreducible  zeros  of  the  function  m  of  the  second  order,  m  that  12  =  27  for 
functions  of  the  first  class,  and  il  =  a  +  ^  for  functions  of  the  second  class. 
Let  u  be  represented  by  (j>  (2)  and  1;  by  i/^  (z),  when  the  argument  must  be  put 
in  evidence.     Then 

,f.(il-^)  =  0(2), 

-4,'ia-z)^4.'(z), 

sothat  -^(il-z)^  -- ■  ■^^--   -  '  =  — -.-0'(s). 

M 
Hence  ■•jr  {e}  +  f  (Q,  -  z)  ^ -2,  j  ^  2E, 

First,  if  -f  (2)  =  -f  (11  -  z\  then  8^0  and  ■f(s)=^E:  that  is,  a  function  i/r  (s), 
whick  satisfies  the  egtuition 

eoM  he  eofpressed  as  a  rational  algebraical  meromorpMc  function  of  0  {z)  of  the 
second  order,  doubly-periodie  in  the  mine  periods  and,  having  the  sum  of  its 
irreducible  infinities  congruent  with  O. 

Second,  if  -f  («)  =  -  i/r  (ii  -  3),  then  P  =  0  and  -f  (z)  =  S<f>'  (z) ;  that  is,  a 
function  i/r  (e),  which  satisfies  the  equation 

I-  16 
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can  be  expressed  as  a  rational  algebraical  merotnorphic  function  of  0  (s), 
multiplied  hy  0'  (a),  where  0  (?)  is  doubly-periodic  in  the  same  periods,  is  of  the 
second  order,  and  has  the  sum,  of  its  irreducible  infinities  congruent  with  H. 

Third,  if  ■<lr(e)  have  no  infinities  except  those  of  u,  it  cannot  become 
infinite  for  finite  values  of  u ;  hence  i  =  0  has  no  roots,  that  is,  Z  is  a  constant 
which  may  be  taken  to  be  unity.  Then  i^  (z)  a  function  of  order  m  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form 

where,  if  the  function  <f>  (z)  be  of  the  second  class,  the  degree  of  M  is  not 
higher  than  m ;  but,  if  it  be  of  the  first  class,  the  degree  of  M  is  not  higher 
than  TO  —  I ;  and  in  each  case  the  degree  of  K  ia  not  higher  than  to  —  2. 

It  will  be  found  in  practice,  with  functions  of  the  first  class,  that  these 
upper  limits  for  degrees  can  be  considerably  reduced  by  counting  the  degi'ees 
of  the  infinities  in 

M+Nj>'{s). 

Thus,  if  the  degree  of  i/  in  m  be  ;u.  and  of  ^  be  \  the  highest  degree  of  an 
infinity  is  either  2/(  or  2(V.  +  3 ;  so  that,  if  the  order  of  -^  (s)  be  m,  we  should 
have 

m  =  2/i  or  m  =  2X  +  3, 
according  as  m  ia  even  or  odd. 

When  functions  of  the  second  class  are  used  to  represent  a  function  i|r  {z), 
which  has  two  infinities  a  and  /?  each  of  degree  n,  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
Jlf  is  of  degree  n  and  N  of  degree  n  —  2 ;  and  so  for  other  cases. 

Corollary  II.  Any  doubly-periodic  function  ewn  be  expressed  rationally 
in  terms  of  any  other  function  u  of  any  order  n,  dovhly-periodic  in  the  same 
periods,  and  of  its  derivative ;  and  this  rational  expression  can  always  be  taken 
in  the  form 

U„  +  U,u'  +  U^u'^  +  ...+  U^,  w'"-', 
where  U«, ... ,  fJn-i  o-i'S  algebraical,  raMonal,  meromorphic  functions  of  u. 

Corollary  III.  If  ^  be  a  doubly-periodic  function,  then  <}>(u  +  v)  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form 

A+Bf'(u)-\-Gf(v)-\-I>^'(u)^!r'{v) 

E 

where  -^  is  a  double-periodic  function  in  the  same  periods  and  of  the  second 

order :  each  of  the  functions  A,  D,  E  is  a  symTnetric  function  of-^p-  (u)  and  ^p  (v), 

and  B  is  the  same  function  of-^{v)  a/nd  ■\}r(u}  as  G  is  of^{u)  and  -^(v). 

The  degrees  of  A  and  E  are  not  greater  than  to  in  -^  (w)  and  than  to  in  -^  (v), 
where  m  is  the  order  of  0 ;  the  degree  of  D  is  not  greater  than  m  —  2in^p■(u) 
and  than  to  —  2  in  i|r  (-y) ;  the  degree  of  B  is  not  greater  than  to  —  2  in  ilr  (m) 
and  than  to  in  T|r  (v),  and  the  degree  of  0  is  not  greater  than  m-2  in  yjr  (v) 
and  than  m  m  yjr  (u). 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Doubly-Periodic  Functions  of  the  Second  Order. 

The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted,  in  illustration  of  the  preceding 
theorems,  to  the  establishment  of  some  of  the  fundamental  formulEe  relating 
to  doubly-periodic  functions  of  the  second  order  which,  as  has  already  (in 
§  119,  Cor.  to  Prop.  XIV.)  been  indieated^  are  substantially  elliptic  functions : 
but  for  any  development  of  their  properties,  recourse  must  be  had  to  treatises 
on  elliptic  functions. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  in  dealing  with  doubly-periodic  functions,  we 
may  rratrict  ourselves  to  a  discussion  of  even  functions  and  of  odd  functions. 
For,  if  1^  (2)  be  any  function,  then  |  [<l>  (2)  +  <{>(—  z)]  is  an  even  function,  and 
^  {4>  (z)  —  ^{—  2)j  is  an  odd  function,  both  of  them  being  doubly-periodic  in 
the  periods  of  ^{z)',  and  the  new  functions  would,  in  general,  be  of  order 
double  that  of  0(^).  We  shall  practically  limit  the  discussion  to  even 
functions  and  odd  functions  of  the  second  order, 

120.  Consider  a  function  <^  (i),  doubly-periodic  in  2oj  and  2w' :  and  let 
it  be  an  odd  function  of  the  second  class,  with  a  and  ^  as  its  irreducible 
infinities,  and  a  and  b  as  its  irreducible  zeros*. 

Then  we  have  tp  (s)  =  ij)  (a  +  ^  —  s) 

which  always  holds,  and  0  (—  2)  =  —  0  (z) 

which  holds  because  0  (z)  is  an  odd  function.     Hence 

<P(a  +  ^+z)  =  <^(-z) 

=  -0(^) 
so  that  a  4-  ;3  is  not  a  period ;  and 

4>(a  +  e  +  a  +  l3  +  z)  =  -<t>(!,  +  l3  +  t) 

=  *W, 

*  To  fts  the  idaaa,  it  will  be  convenient  to  compare  it  with  koe,  for  whicli  2,j  =  iK,2w'  =  2>K', 
a=ilC,  ^-iK'  +  2K,  a^O,  and  6  =  2/f. 
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whence  2  (a  +  ^)  is  a  period.  Since  a  +  yS  is  not  a  period,  we  take  a  +  /3  =  m, 
or  =  o}',OT=w  +  a)';  the  first  two  albemabives  merely  interchange  oi  and  m',  so 
that  we  have  either 


And  we  know  that,  in  general, 
First,  for  the  zeros :  we  have 

•Ko)  =  -*(-o)--*(0), 

SO  that  0  (0)  is  either  aero  or  infinite.     The  choice  is  at  our  disposal ;  for 
:      satisfies  all  the  equations  which  have  been  satisfied  by  (^(s)  and  an 
infinity  of  either  is  a  zero  of  the  other.     We  therefore  take 

*(0)  =  0. 
so  that  we  have  a  =  0, 

Next,  for  the  infinities :  we  have 

and  therefore  0  (—  a)  =  —  0  (a)  =  so  . 

The  only  infinities  of  <p  are  a  and  0,  so  that  either 

or  -  «  =  /S. 

The  latter  cannot  hold,  because  it  would  give  a  +  ^  =  0  whereas  a  +  0=io 

or  3  w  +  m'  ;  hence 

2a -0, 
which  must  be  associated  with  a  +  0  =  a>  or  with  a  +  ^  =  to  +  m'. 

Hence  a,  being  a  point  inside  the  fundamental  parallelogram,  is  either  0, 
o),  o)',  or  to  +  (!)'. 

It  cannot  be  0  in  any  case,  for  that  is  a  zero. 

If  a  +  ff  =  w,  then  a  cannot  be  o),  because  that  value  would  give  /3~0, 
which  is  a  zero,  not  an  infinity.  Hence  either  a  =  to',  and  then  /3  =  to'  +  w, 
or  a  =  Q>'  +  ti),  and  then  ^  =  <»'.  These  are  effectively  one  solution ;  so  that,  if 
a  +  yS  3  (u,  we  have 

and  a,  6  -  0,  «  J  ■ 

If  aL  +  ^  =  (0  +  to',  then  a  cannot  be  w  4-  to',  because  that  value  would  give 
^  —  0,  which  is  a  zero,  not  an  infinity.  Hence  cither  a  =  to  and  then  ,S  —  to', 
oi  a  —  to'  and  then  /3  =  &>.  These  again  are  effectively  one  solution ;  so  that, 
if  a  +  (3  =  to  +  to',  we  have 

a,  ^  =  to,  to'       1 
and  a,b^O,  ta  +  co']' 
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This  combination  can,  by  a  change  of  fundamental  parallelogram,  be  made 
the  same  as  the  former ;  for,  taking  as  new  periods 

2ffl'  =  2Q>',         2n  =  2w  +  2w', 
which  give  a  new  fundamental  parallelogram,  we  have  a  +  8  =  il,  and 

a,  /?  =  w',  li  -  ft)',  that  is,  &)',  li  -  o)'  +  2ra' 
so  that  a,  ^  =  m',  il  +  <•>"[ 

and  a,b~0,£l         J  ' 

being  the  same  as  the  former  with  il  instead  of  to.  Hence  it  is  sufEcient  to 
retain  the  first  solution  alone :  and  therefore 

«  =  0,  b  =  (o. 

Hence,  by  ^  110, 1.,  we  have 

where  F{z)  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram. 

Again,  0  (a  +  w')  has  s  =  0  and  a  =  o)  as  its  irreducible  infinities,  and 
it  has  s  —  to'  and  s  =  w  +  w'  as  its  irreducible  zeros,  within  the  parallelogram 
of  (f)  (s) ;  hence 

*  (" + "'>  -  '"""'(f-T)""''^  ^'  ('>• 

where  F,  (z)  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram.     Thus 

a  function  which  is  finite  everywhere  within  the  parallelogram ;  since  it  is 
doubly-periodic,  it  is  finite  everywhere  in  the  plane  and  it  is  therefore  a 
constant  and  equal  to  the  value  at  any  point.  Taking  —  \ai'  as  the  point 
(which  is  neither  a  zero  nor  an  infinity)  and  remembering  that  0  is  an  odd 
function,  we  have 

<fW4.(^+«')=-i*(i.')p=l, 

k  being  a  constant  used  to  represent  the  value  of  —  {0  (|(»')}~^. 

Also  0  (3;  +  w)  =  0  (:^  +  a  +  y3  -  2g)') 

=  0(^  +  «  +  ^)  =  -0(4 
and  therefore  also  <^{ai  —  z)  —  j) (s). 

The  irreducible  zeros  of  0'(a)  were  obtained  in  §  117,  X.  In  the 
present  example,  those  points  are  co'  +  ^w,  (o'  +  |(d,  ^01,  foi;  so  that,  as 
there,  we  have 

£if  «i- =»w  -  ♦a«))  (*(^)-.^(t«))  1^(2)  -*(«■+ i«))  WW  -  .(,(.'+i»)i, 

where  £'  is  a  constant.     But 

*(io)  =  ,(,(2»-i»).<(,(-J<.)--.(,(l»); 
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and  6  (f  w  +  o')  =  </>  (2«  +  2w'  -  io)  -  a.') 

where  A  is  a  new  constant,  evidently  equal  to  |i^'(0)]'.  Now,  as  we  Itnow 
the  periods,  the  irreducible  zeros  and  the  irreducible  infinities  of  the  function 
<f>  (^),  it  is  completely  determinate  save  as  to  a  constant  factor.  To  determine 
this  factor  we  need  only  know  the  value  of  <p(e}  for  any  particular  finite 
value  of  z.     Let  the  factor  be  determined  by  the  condition 

then,  since  0(^g))i^(^(u  +  wO^  t; 

by  a  preceding  equation,  we  have 

and  then 

(*■  l«)l'  -  (*'  (0))"  [1  - 1*  W1-]  [1  -  f  1*  Wl-1 
-,.-[i-l.fWM[i-t>|,f.Wl-]. 

Hence,  since  <p{e)  is  an  odd  function,  we  have 
tj)  {z)  ■=  sn  ifiz). 
Evidently  2;«o,  2/iw'  =  4if,  'iiK',  where  K  and  iT'have  the  ordinaiy  Mignifi- 
cations.     The  simplest  case  arises  when  /t  =  1, 

121.  Before  proceeding  to  the  deduction  of  the  properties  of  even 
functions  of  z  which  are  doubly-periodic,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  the 
addition-theorem  for  ^,  that  is,  the  expression  of  <j>(y  +  z)  in  tenns  of 
functions  of  y  alone  and  z  alone. 

When  ifi(i/  +  z)  is  regarded  as  a  function  of  z,  which  is  necessarily  of  the 
second  order,  it  is  (§  119,  XV.)  of  the  form 

L 

where  M  and  L  arc  of  degree  in  0  (z)  not  higher  than  2  and  #  is  independent 
of  2.  Moreover  y  +  z^a  and  y-+z  —  ^  are  the  irreducible  simple  infinities 
of  1^  (y  +  s) ;  80  that  £,  as  a  function  of  s,  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

and  therefore 

i,<v  +  ,\~   f  +  WW  +  JitfWI'  +  g^'W 
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whera  P,  Q,  R,  S  are  independent  of  a  hat  they  may  be  functions  of  ?/.     Now 

SO  that  tbe  denominator  of  the  expression  for  <f>{'i/  +  z)  is 
Since  (f>  (s)  is  an  odd  function,  ^'  (i)  is  even ;  hence 

WW 


and  therefore       <j){y  +  z)  -  <f>{y  —  z) ^ 


i*wi--     ' 


Differentiating  with  regard  to  z  and  then  making  i;  =  0,  wi 


f(*(y)!' 

SO  that,  substituting  for  Q  we  have 

Interchanging  y  and  ^  and  noting  that  ^(jj  —  z)  =  ~  i^iz  ~ y),  we  have 

which  is  the  addition -theorem  required. 

Ex.  If /(it)  be  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  sei«nd  order  with  infinitios  6;,  b^, 
and  ^  (w)  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  second  order  with  infinities  %,  (tj  such  that, 
in  the  vicinity  of  <((  (for  *  =  1,  3),  we  have 


*(«)=V:t:7+-i'*+S'(«-»')+ 


the  periods  being  the  same  for  both  functions.    Verify  the  theorem  when  the  functions  are 

sn«andan(»+j>).  (Math.  Trip.  Part  XL,  1891.) 

Prove  idao  that,  for  the  function  i^(m),  the  coefficients  ^j  and  pj  are  equal.    (Bumside.) 

122.     The    preceding   discussion   of    uneven    doubly-periodic   functions 
having  two  simple  irreducible  infinities  is  a  suSieient  illustration  of  the 
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method  of  procedure.  That,  which  now  follows,  relates  to  doubly-periodic 
functions  with  one  irreducible  infinity  of  the  second  degree ;  and  it  will  be 
used  to  deduce  some  of  the  leading  properties  of  Weierstrass'a  o--funetion 
(of  §  57)  and  of  functions  which  arise  from  it. 

The  definition  of  the  a--function  is 


'(^)-ftfi{(>-B)'="1. 


where  il  =  2mw  -I-  2mV,  the  ratio  of  m' :  w  not  being  purely  real,  and  the 
infinite  product  is  extended  over  all  terms  that  are  given  by  assigning  to 
m  and  to  m'  all  positive  and  negative  integral  values  from  4-  »  to  —  ao , 
excepting  only  simultaneous  zero  values.  It  has  been  proved  (and  it  la 
easy  to  verify  quite  independently)  that,  when  (7{z)  is  regarded  as  the 
prodiict  of  the  primary  factors 


(-S^ 


the  doubly-infinite  product  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  for  all 
values  of  3  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane ;  therefore  the  function  which  it 
represents  can,  in  the  vicinity  of  any  point  c  in  the  plane,  be  expanded  in  a 
converging  series  of  positive  powers  of  s  —  c,  hut  the  series  will  only  express 
the  function  in  the  domain  of  c.  The  series,  however,  can  be  continued  over 
the  whole  plane. 

It  is  at  once  evident  that  cr  (z)  is  not  a  doubly -periodic  function,  for  it  has 
no  infinity  in  any  finite  part  of  the  plane. 

It  is  also  evident  that  tr  (z)  is  an  odd  function.  For  a  change  of  sign  in  s 
in  a  primary  factor  only  interchanges  that  factor  with  the  one  which  has 
equal  and  opposite  values  of  m  and  of  m',  so  that  the  product  of  the  two  factors 
is  unaltered.  Hence  the  product  of  all  the  primary  factors,  being  independent 
of  the  nature  of  the  infinite  limits,  is  an  even  function ;  when  z  is  associated 
as  a  factor,  the  function  becomes  uneven  and  it  is  o-  (z). 

The  first  derivative,  a-'  (z),  is  therefore  an  even  function ;  and  it  is  not 
infinite  for  any  point  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane. 

It  will  appear  that,  though  a  (s)  is  not  periodic,  it  is  connected  with 
functions  that  have  2&>  and  2m'  for  periods ;  and  therefore  the  plane  will  be 
divided  up  into  parallelograms.  When  the  whole  plane  is  divided  up,  as  in 
§  105,  into  parallelograms,  the  adjacent  sides  of  which  are  vectorial  repre- 
sentations of  2(0  and  2(ij',  the  function  a"(3)  has  one,  and  oidy  one,  zero  in 
caeh  parallelogram;  each  such  zero  is  simple,  and  their  aggregate  is  given 
by  z  —  0,.  The  parallelogram  of  reference  can  be  chosen  so  that  a  zero 
of  a  {s)  docs  not  lie  upon  its  boundary ;  and,  except  where  explicit  account  is 
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taken  of  the  alternative,  we  shall  aaaume  that  the  argument  of  w   is  greater 
than  the  argument  of  &>,  so  that  the  real  part*  of  at'jiw  is  positive. 

123.  We  now  proceed  to  obtain  other  expressions  for  a-  {z),  and  particu- 
larly, in  the  knowledge  that  it  can  be  represented  by  a  converging  series  in 
the  vicinity  of  any  point,  to  obtain  a  useful  expression  in  the  form  of  a  series, 
converging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin. 

Since  t  (z)  is  represented  by  an  infinite  product  that  converges  uniformly 
and  unconditionally  for  all  finite  values  of  z,  its  logarithm  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  logarithms  of  its  factors,  so  that 


iog,w-iog.+  ss_  i  +  ij- 


1-^ 


ill 


where  the  series  on  the  right-hand  side  extends  to  the  same  combinations  of 
m  and  mf  as  the  infiQite  product  for  0,  and,  when  it  k  regarded  as  a  sum  of 

functions  tt  +  i  7^  +  log  [1  ~  n ) '  *^^  series  converges  uniformly  and  uncon- 
ditionally, except  for  points  s  =  il.  This  expression  is  valid  for  log  ff  (z)  over 
the  whole  plane. 

Now  let  these  additive  functions  be  expanded,  as  in  §  82.     In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  origin,  we  have 


n+i£  +  i»g(i-n) 


a  series  which  converges  uniformly  and   unconditionally   in   tliat   vicinity. 
Then  the  double  series  in  the  expression  for  log  cr  (s)  becomes 


and  as  this  new  series  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  for  points  i 
the  vicinity  of  ^  =  0,  we  can,  as  in  §  82,  take  it  in  the  form 


which  will  also,  for  such  values  of  z,  converge  uniformly  and  unconditionally. 
In  §  56,  it  was  proved  that  each  of  the  coefficients 

for  r  =  3,  4,...,  is  finite,  and  has  a  value  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
infinite  limits  in  the  summation.  When  we  make  the  positive  infinite  limit 
for  m  numerically  equal  to  the  negative  infinite  limit  for  m,  and  likewise  for 

*  This  quantity  ia  often  denotea  by  !R  { ?^  ) . 
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to',  then  each  of  these  coefficients  determined  hy  an  odd  index  r  vanishes, 
and  therefore  ib  vanishes  in  general.     We  then  have 

log  o- (s) = log  ^  -  i^  SSii-' -  is' ssxi^  -  j^' 2Sa-=  -  . . ., 

a  series  which  converges  uniformly  and  unconditionally  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
origin. 

The  coefficients,  which  occur,  involve  w  and  w',  two  independent  constants. 
Ib  is  convenient  to  introduce  two  other  magnitudes,  g^  and  g^,  defined  by  the 
equations 

80  that  g^i  and  g^  are  evidently  independent  of  one  another;  then  all  the 
remaining  coefficients  are  functions*  of  ^j  and  g,.     We  thus  have 

]og.(.)  =  log.-24?=^'8^5'.^^---^^-22fl--.... 

and  therefore  <t  {z)  =  ze~ ^"'"^^ ^^'''~ '" , 

where  the  series  in  the  index,  containing  only  even  powers  of  z,  converges 

uniformly  and  unconditionally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that  this  expression  for  o-{z)  is  an  effective 
representation  only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin ;  for  points  in  the  vicinity  of 
any  other  zero  of  a-  {z),  say  c,  a  similar  expression  in  powers  of  a  -  c  instead 
of  in  powers  of  z  would  be  obtained. 

124.     From  the  first  fonn  of  the  expression  for  log  a-  {z),  we  have 

a-{z)       3^  _„  -t  In      ii^      s-iiy* ' 
where  the  quantity  in  the  bracket  on  the  right-hand  side  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  element  of  summation,  being  derived  from  the  primary  factor  in  the 
product- expression  for  c  {s). 

We  write  ^(^)  =  ^^, 

so  that  ^{z)  is,  by  1 122,  an  odd  function,  a  result  also  easily  derived  from  the 
foregoing  equation ;  and  so 

This  expression  for  ^(«)  is  valid  over  the  whole  plane. 

Evidently  f  (s)  has  simple  infinities  given  by 

z  =  Q., 

for  all  values  of  m  and  of  m!  between  +  O)  and  —  co ,  including  simultaneous 

aeros.     There  is  only  one  infinity  in  each  parallelogram,  and  it  is  simple ;  for 

the  function  is  the  logarithmic  derivative  of  a  (s),  which  has  no  infinity  and 

*  See  Quart.  Journ.,  vol.  sxii.,  pp.   4,  5.     The  magnitiidca  g^  and  jj  are  often  called  tlie 
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only  one  zero  (a  simple  zero)  in  the   parallelogram.     Hence  f  (s)  is  not  ; 
doubly-periodic  function. 

For  points,  which  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  origin,  we  have 
]_ 

240  ^'''  ~  840  " 


.['« 


«!'•''- MaS''''---in''^^^' 


=  J-B0''-^-Ii0''-^---^"^*"'"--' 
but,  as  in  the  ease  of  <r(s),  this  is  an  effective  representation  of  ^(z)  only 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin;  and  a  different  expression  would  be  used  for 
points  in  the  vicinity  of  any  other  infinity. 

We  again  introduce  a  new  function  ^  (s)  defined  by  the  equation 


p»= 


df(,)_ 


<h'^ 


f  is  an  odd  function,  J>  (a)  is  an  even  function ;  and 

where  the  quiwitity  in  the  bracket  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  t 
summation.  This  expression  for  p  {z)  is  valid  over  the  whole  plane, 
Evidently  gf  {z)  has  infinities,  each  of  the  second  degree,  given  \>y  z  =  il, 
for  all  values  of  m  and  of  in  between  -I-  co  and  —  x  ,  including  simultaneous 
zeros ;  and  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  of  these  infinities  in  each  parallelogram. 
One  of  these  infinities  is  the  origin ;  using  the  expression  which  represents 
log  <7  (s)  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  origin,  we  have 

g.(.)  =  -^^[log.-^3^-^Q3^~...] 

=  J,  +  ^£'.2=  +  4£'^+---+(2'i-l)^™-'5:2il-"+..., 

for   points   s   in   the   immediate  vicinity  of  the   origin.     A   corresponding 
expression  exists  for  g>  {£)  in  the  vicinity  of  any  other  infinity. 

125.     The   importance   of  the  function   g)  (z)   is   due   to  the  following 

theorem : — 

The  function  f  (z)  is  doubly-periodic,  the  periods  being  Iw  avd  2w'. 

\        ~    ^   [      1  11 

We  have  '^{^)~ 

where  the  doubly-infinite  summation  excludes  simultaneous  zero  values,  and 
the  expression  is  valid  over  the  whole  plane.     Hence 
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SO  that 

obtained  by  combining  together  the  elements  of  the  summation  in  p  (s  +  2(u) 
and  e>  Cs)-  The  two  terms,  not  included  in  the  summation,  can  be  included, 
if  we  remove  the  numerical  restriction  as  to  non -admittance  of  simultaneous 
zero  values  for  m  and  m';  and  then 

»<"+^">-*'W=il{(.+2Ln)--(7J5)-l' 

where  now  the  summation  is  for  all  values  of  m  and  of  m'  from  +<x>to-x>. 
Let  q  denote  the  infinite  limit  of  m,  and  p  that  of  m'.  Then  terms  in  the 
first  fraction,  for  ii  =  2  (mw  +  vn'a'),  are  the  same  as  terms  in  the  second  for 
n  =  2  (m  —  1)  fw  +  2m'ru' ;  cancelling  these,  we  have 

r 1. L,_..  1 

L(«  +  2(?+l)«-2mV|"     (»-2i;o)-2mV)'J  ' 
where  (r  is  infinite.     But 

T  ^_.  .L, 

n^-a  {c  —  mr'f      sm^c 
and  therefore 


|3  +  2  (5  + 1) «  -  2mV}=     W^         (^  +  2  (9  +  1) «     I  • 
sin  1^-2^,  7r| 

if  p  be  infinitely  great  compared  with  q.  This  condition  may  be  assumed  for 
the  present  purpose,  because  the  value  of  p  (s)  is  independent  of  the  nature 
of  the  infinite  hmits  in  the  summation  and  is  therefore  unaffected  by  such  a 
limitation. 

NOW         .in[,.2(,.l)„,£,]4[^^-"«'-r"->]. 

The  fraction  —,  has  a  real  part.  Iii  the  exponent  it  is  multiplied  by  g  +  1, 
that  is,  by  an  infinite  quantity ;  so  that  the  real  part  of  the  index  of 
the  exponential  is  infinite,  either  positive  or  negative.  Thus  either  the 
first   term  is  infinite  and  the  second  zero,  or  vice  versa;  in  either  case, 

g  +  2  (5  + 1)  o)}  ■^—,    is  infinite,  and  therefore 


.[, 


,„-=  _j,=  _„  {s  +  2  (3  +  1)  o,  -  2mVj 
Similarly  foi'  the  other  sum.     Hence 

Sl(«  +  2«,)-S,(<:)  =  0. 
In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shewn  that 

SJ(ir  +  2a.')-g>(2)=0; 
therefore  f  {z)  is  doubly- periodic  in  2w  and  2m', 
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Now  in  any  parallelogram  whose  adjacent  sides  are  2m  and  2&)',  there  is 
only  one  infinity  and  it  is  of  multiplicity  two;  hence,  by  §  116,  Prop.  III., 
Cor.  3,  2w  and  2q>'  determine  a  primitive  parallelogram  for  ^  (z). 

Wo  shall  assume  the  parallelogram  of  reference  chosen  so  as  to  include 
the  origin. 

126.     The  function  p  (s)  is  thus  of  the  second  order  and  the  first  class. 

Since  its  irreducible  infinity  ia  of  the  second  degree,  the  only  irreducible 
infinity  of  p'  («)  is  of  the  third  degree,  being  the  origin ;  and  the  function 
g)'(3)  is  odd 

The  zeros  of  g>'  {z)  are  thus  w,  w',  and  (w  +  &)') ;  or,  if  wo  introduce  a  now 
quantity  m"  deiined  by  the  equation 

the  zeros  of  gj'  (s)  are  a>,  w,  a". 
We  take 

p(m)  =  e„         p(o>")^e„        gJ(a.')  =  e„         S'(2^)  =  ^; 
and  then,  by  §  119,  Prop.  XIV.,  Cor.,  we  have 

where  A  is  some  constant.     To  determine  the  equation  more  exactly,  wc 
substitute  the  expression  of  g>  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin.     Then 

2       1  1 

so  that  jj'---+jjjis  +  jsr,8'  +  .... 

When  substitution  is  made,  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  the  expansion  all 
terms  up  to  3°  inclusive.     We  then  have,  for  g>'^,  the  expression 

and  for  A  (f  —  e^)  (g>  —  65)  (p  —  e,),  the  expression 
.  ri      So,     3 

-(ei  +  e^  +  e^)(^  +  —<f^  +  ...j  +  (e,e^  +  e^,  +  e^e,) (^-  +  ...j- e,e^e,    . 

When  we  equate  eoefiieitints  in  these  two  expr^^ions,  wc  find 
^  =  4, 
ei  +  ej  +  fia  =  0,         ej^  +  e^Cs  +  eaCi  =  -  iffi,        ^i^A  =  ^ffs ; 
therefore  the  differentia!  equation  satisfied  by  p  is 

g,'=  =  4(^-e.)(g,-ej(g>-e0 
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Evidently  f"  =  6§)^  -  ^ffi, 

and  so  on ;  and  it  is  easy  to  verify  that  the  2nth  derivative  of  |)  is  a  rational 
integral  algebraical  function  of  ^  of  degree  n  +  1  and  that  the  (2»H-l)th 
derivative  of  |)  is  the  product  of  g>'  by  a  rational  integral  algebraical  function 
of  degree  n. 

The  differentia!  equation  can  be  otherwise  obtained,  by  dependence  on 
Cor.  2,  Prop.  V.  of  §  116.     We  have,  by  differentiation  of  f', 

for  points  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin ;  and  also 

Hence  ^"  and  ^^  have  the  same  irreducible  infinities  in  the  same  degree  and 
their  fractional  parts  are  essentially  the  same:  they  are  homoperiodic  and 
therefore  they  are  equivalent  to  one  another.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  p"  —  6g>' 
is  equal  to  a  function  which,  being  finite  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin,  is  finite 
in  the  parallelogram  of  reference  and  therefore,  as  it  is  doubly -periodic,  is 
finite  over  the  whole  plane.  It  therefore  has  a  constant  value,  which  can  be 
obtained  by  taking  the  value  at  any  point;  the  value  of  the  function  for 
s  —  0  ia  —  Jjfa  and  therefore 

so  that  f)"=  6^^-i^a. 

the  integration  of  which,  with  determination  of  the  constant  of  integration, 

leads  to  the  former  equation. 

This  form,  involving  the  second  derivative,  is  a  convenient  one  by  which 
to  determine  a  few  more  terms  of  the  expansion  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin : 
and  it  is  easy  to  shew  that 


from  which  some  theorems  relating  to  the  sums  S2ii~™  can  be  deduced*. 
Ex.     If  Cji  fee  the  cooffleieiit  of  ^"-^  in  the  expansion  of  g*  (s)  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

We  have  f'^  =  ^^  ^9iP  —  ffsy 

the  function  p'  is  odd  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin  we  have 


*  See  a  paper  by  the  author,  Quart,  Joum.,  vol.  xxii,  (18S7),  pp.  1 — 43,  wliere  other  referencefi 
■e  given  and  other  applications  of  the  general  theorems  are  made. 
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hetice,  representing  hy  —  (4-^' —  g^^  —  g^)   that  branch  of  the  function  which  is 
negative  for  large  real  values,  we  have 


md  therefore 


-/. 


The  upper  limit  is  determined  by  the  fact  that  when  2=  0,  ^  =  oo  ;  so  that 

_r  » 

J  ?  {4  ((,-«,)  (J, -e,)(S> -%)]'■ 
This  is,  as  it  should  be,  an  integral  with  a  doubly-infinite  series  of  values. 
We  have,  by  Ex.  6  of  g  104, 

»,=  »    =  {"  ''* 

„,.„".  r     * 
».=.'.[" — ^* — I. 

1..  (if-g,ip-g,f 
with  the  relation  m"  =  w  -}-  oi'. 

127.     We  have  seen  that  ^  (a)  is  doubly-periodic,  so  that 

and  therelorc  , =    ','  '  ■ 

as  as 

hence  integiuting  f  {s  + 2w)  =  i;(s)-l-^. 

Now  f  is  an  odd  function ;  hence,  taking  ^  =  —  at  which  is  not  an  infinity  of  f, 

we  have 

^-2!:(»)-2'! 
say,  where  tj  denotes  ^  (w) ;  and  therefore 

f(«-l-2<.)-!:W.2,, 
which  is  a  constant. 

Similarly  ^(s  +  2o>-)  -  ?  (s)  =  2^', 

where  ij'  =  i;'((i)')  and  is  constant. 

Hence  combining  the  results,  we  have 

^  (^  +  2m(u  +  Sm'ffl')  -  iT  (s)  =  2mi;  +  Sm'i;', 
where  m  and  m'  are  any  integers. 

It  is  evident  that  17  and  r}'  cannot  be  absorbed  into  f ;  so  that  ^  is  not  a 
periodic  function,  a  result  confirmatory  of  the  statement  in  §  124. 
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There  is,  however,  a  psendo-periodidty  of  the  function  if:  its  characteristic 
is  the  reproduction  of  the  function  with  an  added  constant  for  an  added 
period.  This  form  is  only  one  of  several  simple  forma  of  paeudo-periodieity 
which  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter, 

128.  But,  though  ^(z)  is  not  periodic,  function.s  which  are  periodic  can 
be  constructed  by  its  means. 

Thus,  if      <p(z)=A^(^-a)+l}^{s-}>)  +  C^(^-c)+..., 
then  0  (2  +  2w)  -  0  (e)  =  2A  f  ^(s  -  a.  +  2w)  -  ^(s-  -  a)] 

=  Z'T/ (A +B+C +...), 
and  ^(z  -I-  2m')  ~  <l>(s)^2v'  (A  -\-  B  +  a  +  ...), 

so  that,  subject  to  the  condition 

A+B  +  C+...  =  0, 
0  (g)  is  a  doubly-periodic  function. 

Again,  we  know  that,  within  the  fundamental  parallelogram,  ^  has  a 
single  irreducible  infinity  and  that  the  infinity  is  simple ;  hence  the  irre- 
ducible infinities  of  the  function  <f)  {z)  are  e  —  a,b,c,  ...,  and  each  is  a  simple 
infinity.  The  condition  A+B+  C+  ...  =  0  is  merely  the  condition  of  Prop, 
III.,  §  116,  that  the  '  integral  residue '  of  the  function  is  zero. 

Conversely,  a  doubly- periodic  function  with  m  assigned  infinities  can  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  ^  and  its  derivatives.  Let  Or,  be  an  irreducible  infinity 
of  *  of  degree  n,  and  suppose  that  the  fractional  part  of  '3>  for  expansion  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a,  is 

A,  B,  K, 

Then 

*(2)- [^i:(^-«,)-£,r  (^-«.)+^r(^- «.)-■■■ 

+  (-i)"(^T)]i=f('-«.)J 

is  not  infinite  for  s  =  tti- 

Proceeding  similarly  for  each  of  the  irreducible  infinities,  we  have  a 
function 

which  is  not  infinite  for  any  of  the  points  z  —  «,,  a^, ....     But  because  $  (z) 
is  doubly-periodic,  we  have 

A^  +  A^  +  ...  +An^O, 

and  therefore  the  function 
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is  doubly-periodic.  Moreover,  all  the  derivatives  of  any  order  of  each  of  the 
functions  ^  are  doubly-periodic;  hence  the  foregoing  function  is  doubly- 
periodic. 

The  function  has  been  shewn  to  be  not  infinite  at  the  points  Oi,  a^,  ..., 
and  therefore  it  has  no  infinities  in  the  fundamental  parallelogram ;  con- 
sequently, being  doubly-periodic,  it  has  no  infinities  in  the  plane  and  it  is 
a  constant,  say  G.     Hence  we  have 


with  the  condition    X  A^^O,  which 


d^je-Or)      1 


+i,to. 


tP^  (2  —  Of) 


posthve  or 
s  either  of 


dz        ^  2  !  ,.=1    "■        d^ 

atisfied  because  'S>(2)  is  doubly- 
periodic. 

This  is  the  required  expression  *  for  'I*  (2)  in  terms  of  the  function  ^  and 
its  derivatives;  it  is  evidently  of  especial  importance  when  the  indefinite 
integral  of  a  doubly-periodic  function  is  required. 

129.  Constants  tj  and  ^',  connected  with  w  and  w',  have  been  introduced 
by  the  pseudo -periodicity  of  f(?);  the  relation,  contained  in  the  following 
proposition,  is  necessary  and  useful; — 

The  constants  t],  ri ,  m,  a'  are  connected  by  the  relation 
1)0)'  —  i)'a  =  +  ^Tii, 
the  +  or  -  sign  being  taken  according  as  the  real  pm-t  of  w'jroi  it 
negative. 

A  fundamental  parallelogram  having  an  angular  point  at  z^ 
the  form  (i)  in  fig,  34,  in  which  case  9i  f^J  is 

positive;  or  of  the  form  (ii),  in  which  case  9?  [— .] 

is  negative.  Evidently  a  description  of  the  paral- 
lelogram ABOD  in  (i)  will  give  for  an  integral  the 
same  result  (but  with  an  opposite  sign)  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  parallelogram  in  (ii)  for  the  same 
integral  in  the  direction  ABCD  in  that  figure. 

We  choose  the  fundamental  parallelogram,  so 
that  it  may  contain  the  origin  in  the  included 
area.  The  origin  is  the  only  infinity  of  f  which 
can  be  within  the  area :  along  the  boundary  ^  is 
always  finite. 

Now  since 

r(^  +  2«)-!;(<:)-2,, 

{{<.  +  2«,')-i:»-V, 

"  See  Hennite,  Ann.  de  Toulouse,  t.  ii,  (1888),  C,  pp.  1—19. 
E.  17 


Z^+2c 


Yig.  34. 
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the  integral  of  ^  (3)  round  ABGD  in  (i),  fig.  34,  is  (§  1 16,  Prop.  11.,  Cor.) 
rV  rB 

the  integrals  being  along  the  lines  AD  and  AB  respectively,  that  is,  the 
integral  ia 

4  (t;w'  -  ri'(o). 
But  as  the  origin  is  the  only  infinity  within  the  parallelogram,  the  path  of 
integration  ABODA  can  be  deformed  so  as  to  be  merely  a  small  curve  round 
the  origin.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  origin,  we  have 


?W- 

^J-m"-' 

-140^='°" 

and  therefore, 
round  tliia  cm- 

«8th, 

3  integral 
)h»Te 

s  of  all  terms  except  thi 

3  first  vanish  when  taken 

= 

-l-Td. 

Hence 

and  therefore 

i  (170)'  -  ■>)'( 
no}'  -  rib 

0)  =  t-ni. 

Tlis  is  the  res 

ult  as 

derived  from  (i),  % 

.  34,  that  is. 

when  di  (-?- )  is  positive. 

When  (ii),  fig.  34,  is  taken  account  of,  the  result  is  the  same  except 
that,  when  the  circuit  passes  from  Sj  to  z,j  +  2a),  then  to  2:„  +  2o}+  2(o', 
then  to  2o  +  2(o'  and  then  to  3o,  it  passes  in  the  negative  direction  round  the 
parallelogram.  The  value  of  the  integral  along  the  path  ABGDA  is  the 
same  as  before,  viz.,  4  (j/w' —  jj'to) ;  when  the  path  is  deformed  into  a  email 


e  round  the  origin,  the  value  of  the  integral  is  | —  taken  negatively,  £ 

-1^ 


_  /,  and 

therefore  it  is  —  27ri :  hence 


Combining  the  results,  we  have 

ij&i'  —  r)'(o  =  +  ^iri, 
according  as  3?  [— .1  is  positive  or  negative. 

Corollary.     If  there  be  a  change  to  any  other  fundamental  parallelo- 
gram, determined  by  2ii  and  211',  where 

D,=pm  +  qai,  ii'  =  p'm  -f-  5'w', 

p,  q,p',  (/  being  integers  such  t\>a,t pq'  —pq=  ±  1,  and  if  H,  H'  denote  ^{il\ 
f(Ii'),  then 

H  =  pti^-  qt),        H'  =p'i)  +  q'v  i 
therefore  HQf  -  H'a  =  ±  \m, 

according  as  the  real  part  of  -^  is  positive  or  negative. 
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130.     It  has  been  seen  that  ^(z)  is  pseudo-periodic ;  there  is  also  a  pseudo- 
periodicity  for  <T  (s),  hut  of  a  different  kind.     We  have 

that  is,  .'(._42.)_^>)^ 


and  therefore 

a-{z+'im)  =  A^ir{z), 

where  A  is  a 

constant.     To  determine  A,  we  make 

i  Z  =  - 

a,  which  is  not  a 

zero  or  an  iufi 

nity  of  0-  (s) ;  then,  since  cr  {z)  is  an  odd  fund 

;ion,  we  have 

~Ae-^  =  l, 

so  that 

tr(^+2ft,)  =  -e=iP+°')<7{4 

Hence 

>) 

and  similarly 

a{s  +  2mw)  =  (-  Xf  e^  i"«^+™'">  a 

■(5). 

Proceeding  in 

the  same  way  from 

r(^  +  2«')  =  i:(^)+V. 

we  find 

0-  (2  +  2m'w')  =  (- 1)™'  e^'  1™'^+™'^') 

^(^). 

Then         o-  {s 

+  tmm  +  2mV)  =  (-  l)mgS,(m«+™'«+smm' 

•"V(^. 

+  2mV) 

=  (_  lj™+tR'gi!|n»,+m¥l+^»im'-+i'|i 

«mV+Vin'^V  (2) 

—  (_  l\TO+m'gS  (m^+i»'iT  (s+ 

™»+m-.' 

,+—■(,.'-,'.;  <r  (z). 

But 

!?&>'  -  Vw  =  +  ^TTi, 

so  that 

g^™'(^.W.o)  =e±™'«'"  =  (-l)«" 

and  therefore 

<7  {z+1m<a  +  2mV)  =  (-  l)'n™'+n>-i™.'e!('"i+mV 

)  p+mio-t 

--VW, 

which  is  the  law  of  change  of  o-  {z)  for  increase  of  z 

;  by  inl 

iegral  multiples  of 

the  periods. 

Evidently  ^{z)  is  not  a  periodic  function,  a  result  confirmatory  of  the 
statement  in  §  122.  But  there  is  a  pseudo-periodicity  the  characteristic  of 
which  is  the  reproduction,  for  an  added  period,  of  the  function  with  an 
exponential  factor  the  index  being  linear  in  the  variable.  This  is  another 
of  the  forms  of  pseudo-peiiodicity  which  will  be  considered  in  the  next 
chapter. 

131.     But  though  cr(^)  is  not  periodic,  we  can  by  its  means  construct 
functions  which  are  periodic  in  the  pseudo -periods  of  o-  (s). 
By  the  result  in  the  last  section,  we  have 

o.(^-a  +  2ma>+2mV)  ^  a{z-a)    ^,^+^,,,,  ^_„,  . 
a-{z-^-\-2ma^'im'a)      a-{z~^) 

17—2 
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and  therefore,  if  0  (^)  denote 

o-(3-ai)o-(a-o:a) o-(g-a„) 

■7(s-A)'^(^-A> ff(s-;3„)' 

then  <p(s  +  2mffl  +  2m'w')  =  e^'™'  +'"''''1  (S^^-s^)  ^  (jr), 

so  that  ^  (s)  is  doubly- peri  a  die  in  2W  and  2o)'  provided 

Now  the  zeros  of  </>(«),  regarded  as  a  product  of  o--functions,  are  cti,  a^,...,  On 
and  the  points  homologous  with  them;  and  the  infinities  are  ^,,  ^z,...,^n  ^^d 
the  pointa  homologous  with  them.  It  may  happen  that  the  points  a  and  ,8 
are  not  all  in  the  parallelogram  of  reference ;  if  the  in^educible  points 
homologous  with  them  be  Ui, ...,  «.„  and  61, ... ,  h^,  then 

2<v  =  2^(mod.  2w,  2o>'). 
and  the  new  points  are  the  irredudbSe  zeros  and  the  irreducible  infinities  of 
4>{s)-     This  result,  we  know  from  Prop.  III.,  §  116,  must  be  satisfied. 

It  is  naturally  assumed  that  no  one  of  the  points  a  is  the  same  as,  or  is 
homologous  with,  any  one  of  the  points  y3 :  the  order  of  the  doubly-periodic 
function  would  otherwise  be  diminished  by  1. 

If  any  a  be  repeated,  then  that  point  is  a  repeated  zero  of  ^(s);  similarly 
if  any  Q  be  repeated,  then  that  point  is  a  repeated  infinity  of  <^  (?).  In  every 
case,  the  sum  of  the  irreducible  zeros  must  be  congruent  with  the  sum  of  the 
irreducible  infinities  in  order  that  the  above  expression  for  <^(s)  may  be 
d  oubly-periodic. 

Conversely,  if  a  doubly-periodic  function  0  (s)  be  required  with  m  assigned 
irreducible  zeros  a  and  m  assigned  irreducible  infinities  b,  which  are  subject 
to  the  congruence 

2a  =  S6(mod.  2to,  2w'), 

we  first  find  points  a  and  ^  homologous  with  a  and  with  b  respectively  such 
that 

Then  the  function  — 7 — ■■  !,. — -, 7^ 

ff(3-A) ''(2-^™) 

has  the  same  zeros  and  the  same  infinities  as  1^  {z),  and  is  homoperiodic  with 
it ;  and  therefore,  by  §  116,  IV., 

.^(s-ai) <T{z-a^) 

'^^^'-^^(.-A) .(.-^J' 

where  j4  is  a  quantity  independent  of  2. 

Em.  1.  Consider  f  (a).  It  has  the  origin  for  an  infinity  of  the  third  degree  and  all  the 
remaining  inflnitica  aro  reducible  to  the  origin ;  and  its  three  irreducible  aoros  are  a,  a,  a". 
Moreover,  since  a/'^a'+a,  we  have  a  +  a'  +  io"  congruent  with  but  not  equal  to  zero. 
We  therefore  choose  other  points  so  that  the  aum  of  the  zeros  may  be  actually  the  same 
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F(^)=^-- 


as  tho  sum  of  the  infinities,  which,  is  zero  ;  the  simplest  choice  ia  to  t 
Hence 

..»-.)ir(.-.-)<r(.  +  »") 

where  4  is  a  constant.     To  determine  A,   consider   the   espatisions   in 
vicinity  of  the  origin  ;  then 

-?*....  ,,'A^zi^)'l-")^ 


othat  g>'(2)=-2- 


rM-3- 


Another  method  of  arranging  zeros,  so  that  their  amn  is  equal  to  that  of  the  infinities, 
.s  to  take  —  oi,  —al,aS';  and  then  we  should  find 

„(.),(.'),W)^M"- 

This  result  can,  however,  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  form  merely  by  changing  the 
&;.  2.     Consider  the  function 

where  »  is  any  quantity  and  A  ia  independent  of  w.  It  is,  quJi  function  of  m,  doubly- 
periodio;  and  it  has  m=0  as  an  infinity  of  the  second  degree,  all  the  infinities  being 
homologous  with  the  origin.  Hence  the  function  is  homoperiodic  with  p  (it)  and  it  has 
the  same  infinities  as  p  (•«) :  thus  the  two  are  equivalent,  so  that 

^''""';.ff""-i!t>(«)-g. 

where  B  and  0  are  independent  of  u.  The  left-hand  side  vanishes  if  u~v;  hence 
0=Bf  {1>),  and  therefore 

-1 — .n»)      - 

where  A'  is  a  now  quantity  independent  of  m.  To  determine  A'  we  consider  the 
expansions  in  tho  vicinity  ot  ii=0 ;  wo  have 

A'.{v)j(-v)^ ^l_^ ^ 

so  that  -^VW=1, 

and  therefore  d«+l^«^J^)  =  p  (^)  -  ^  («), 

a  formula  of  very  great  importance. 

£!a:.  3.    Taking  logarithioic  derivatives  with  regard  to  m  of  the  two  sides  of  the  last 
equation,  we  have 

and,  similarly,  taking  thcni  with  regard  to  o,  we  have 

"""'-""-"-^'-'-pif^)' 

whence  f  (,+,)-f  (.)-CM-4|||^||^' , 


--»(")-C('), 
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giving  tiie  special  value  of  the  left-hand  side  as  (§  128)  a  doubly-periodic  function.     It  is 
also  the  addition-theorem,  so  far  as  there  is  an  addition-theorem,  for  the  ^-function, 

Ea:.  4,    We  can,  by  differentiation,  at  once  deduce  the  addition-theorem  for  <^{u  +  v). 
Evidently 

which  is  only  one  of  many  forms  ;  one  of  the  m.0Bt  useful  is 


(i(.+„)--(>(.)-(>(,)+j 


yw- 


which  can  be  deduced  from  the  preceding  form. 

Tlie  result  can  be  used  to  modify  the  espression  for  a  general  doubly -periodic  function 
*  (!)  obtained  in  §  138.    "We  have 


^(;. ,)«.,-;. ,«.,.*£. ,||±r_|^ 


Each  derivative  of  f  can  be  expressed  either  as  an  integral  algebraical  function  of  g*  (s  -  a,) 
or  as  the  product  of  g)'  (s-  a,.)  by  such  a  function ;  and  by  the  use  of  the  addition -theorem 
th^e  can  bo  expressed  in  the  form 

L  ' 

where  L,  M,  N  are  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  of  Iff  {z).  Hence  the  function  $  {z) 
can  be  expressed  in  the  same  form,  the  simplest  case  being  when  all  its  infinities  are 
simple,  and  then 

»«-<;+_;  J,  f(—,) 

with  the  condition  S  Ar  =  0, 

Eo!,  5.  The  function  iff  (s)  — Ej  is  an  even  function,  doubly-periodic  in  2oiand  ^ru'  and 
having  s  =  0  for  an  infinity  of  the  second  d^ree  ;  it  has  only  a  single  infinity  of  the  second 
degree  in  a  fundamental  parallel<^ram. 

Again,  2=ffl  is  a  zero  of  the  function;  and,  since  g»'(o,)  =  0  but  g>"(«)  is  not  zero,  it  is  a 
double  zero  of  g'{s)-ei.  All  the  zeros  are  therefore  reducible  to£=m;  and  the  function 
has  only  a  single  zero  of  the  second  degree  in  a  fimdamental  parallelogram. 

Taking  then  the  parallelogram  of  reference  so  as  to  include  the  points  3=0  and  «=*), 

whore  Q  [s)  has  no  Kcro  and  no  infinity  for  points  within  the  parallelogram. 

Again,  for  g*  (s-t-iu)  -Cj,  the  irreducible  aero  of  the  second  degree  within  the  parallolo- 
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gram  is  given  by  e+w^m,  that  is,  it  is  s=0;  and  the  irreducible  infinity  of  tho  second 
degree  within  tho  parallelogram  is  given  by  z+ai=0,  that  ia,  it  is  z=ai.     Hence  we  have 

where  Q^  (a)  has  no  aero  ajid  no  infinity  for  points  within  the  parallelogram. 

Hence  »«-'.)»(«+<.)-%)-«««,(•), 

that  is,  it  is  a  ihnction  which  has  no  zero  and  no  infinity  for  points  within  the 
parallelogram  of  reference.  Being  doubly- peiiodic,  it  therefore  has  no  zero  and  no  infinity 
anywhere  in  the  plane  ;  it  consequently  is  a  constant,  which  is  the  value  for  any  point. 
Taking  the  special  value  g=a',  we  have  ^(a>')=e^,  and  ^(e/+a)=e^;  and  therefore 

»(•)-«,)»>("+.)-«,)-(«.-«.)(>!—.)■ 

Similirl,  {i'(>)-«JIC(.+i')-%)-(«,-%)(«,-«,), 

and  {P»-«J»(=+J)-.,)-(%-.,)(.,-«,). 

It  is  possible  to  derive  at  once  from  these  equations  the  values  of  the  g)-function  for 
the  quarter-periods. 

iVote.  In  the  preceding  chapter  some  theorems  were  given  which  indicated  that 
functions,  which  are  doubly-periodic  in  the  same  periods,  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  one 
another :  in  particular  cases,  care  has  occasionally  to  be  exercised  to  be  certain  that  the 
periods  of  the  functions  are  the  same,  especially  when  transformations  of  the  variables  are 
efiected.  For  instance,  since  ^  (e)  has  the  origin  for  an  infinity  and  sa  m  has  it  for  a  zero, 
it  is  natural  to  express  the  one  in  terms  of  the  other.  Now  g*  (s)  is  an  even  function,  and 
aajt  is  an  odd  function ;  hence  the  relation  to  be  obtained  will  be  expected  to  be  one 
between  ^(2)andsn^M.  But  one  of  the  periods  of  sn*  mis  only  one-half  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  snw ;  and  so  the  period-parallel<^ram  is  changed.    The  actual  relation*  is 

g>(^)^^,=(«,-^,)sn-=«, 
whore-«=(ei-ea)*3  and  k^={e^-e^)Ke,-e^. 

Again,  with  the  ordinary  notation  of  Jacobian  elliptic  functions,  the  periods  of  sm  are 
iK  and  2*X',  those  of  dn ^  are  2ff  and  4iff',  and  those  of  ens  are  iK 3.ad2K+2iK'.  The 
squares  of  these  three  functions  are  homoperiodic  in  2K  and  2iK' ;  they  are  each  of  the 
second  order,  and  they  have  the  same  infinities.  Hence  sn^  s,  cn^  3,  dn^  s  are  equivalent  to 
one  another  {§  116,  T.). 

But  such  cases  belong  to  the  detailed  development  of  the  theory  of  particular  classes  of 
functions,  rather  than  to  what  are  merely  illustrations  of  the  general  propositions. 

132.  As  a  last  illustration  giving  properties  of  the  functions  just 
considered,  the  derivatives  of  an  elliptic  function  with  regard  to  the  periods 
will  be  obtained. 

Lot  ij>  («)  be  any  function,  doubly-periodic  in  2a>  and  2id'  ho  that 
0  (s  4-  2ma  +  2m' w')  =  0  (2), 
the  coofRcienta  in  tj)  implicitly  involve  m  and  «'.     Let  ^1,  <p2,  and  0'  respec- 
tively denote  50/9o>,  90/9w',  dipldz ;  then 

tf>i(£+  2to(o  +  2m'a>')  +  2m^'  (s  +  2mo>  +  2m'<o')  =  ^  (s), 
^2  (3  -1-  2mm  +  2m'(i)')  -I-  2wi'0'  {z  +  2mm  +  2m'm')  -  <p^  (s), 
<})'  (2  +  2mm  +  2m'ai')  =  0'  (a). 
*  Halpheu,  Fonctiwm  BUiptiques,  t.  i,  pp.  23  —  35. 
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Multiplying  by  w,  m',  z  respectively  and  adding,  we  have 
£00,  {z  +  2mw  +  2m' w')  +  m'^s  («  +  2»nw  +  2wi'M') 

-f  (s  +  27KM  +  2ot'm')  ^'  (z  +  2m&j  +  2m'<w') 

Hence,  */  /(^)  =  «0,  (^)  +  «'<^  (z)  +  ^<^'  (^), 

ihenfiz)  is  a  function  doubly-periodic  in  the  periods  of^. 

Again,  multiplying  by  tj,  i)',  ^{z),  adding,  and  remembering  that 

^{z  +  2mco  +  2m'w')  =  Zi^)  +  2wmj  +  ^m'^r/', 
we  have 
JJ01  (z  +  2mo>  +  2m' w')  +  ij'<^3  (s  +  2mw  +  2m' w') 

+  ^(^  +  2m<ii  +  2m'o>')  0'  (z  +  2m(a  +  2m'w') 

Henec,  »/  ^  (^)  =  ^0,  (^)  +  ^'.^,  (z)  +  ^(z)  ^'  (^), 

then  g  (z)  is  a  function  doubly-periodic  in  the  periods  of  0. 

In  what  precedes,  the  function  ip  (s)  is  any  function,  doubly-periodic  in 
2(0,  2oj' ;  one  simple  and  useful  case  occurs  when  ip  (s)  is  taken  to  be  the 
fuuctiou  ^{z).     Now 

hence,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin,  we  have 


since  both  functions  are  doubly-periodic  and  the  terms  independent  of  z 
vanish  for  both  functions.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  equation  merely 
expresses  the  fact  that  g>,  which  is  equal  to 

J__         1) 

—  n 

is  homogeneous  of  degree  —  2  in  2,  m,  w  . 
Similarly 

Tj  S-  +  V  ^,  +  Ki^)-^^-  vj  +  T7i7a+  even  integral  powers  of  2, 

But,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin. 
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SO  that 

V  ^^n' -^  ,  +  K{^)  S-  +  I  3  2  =iS's+  even  mtegral  powers  oi z. 

The  function  on  the  left-hand  side  is  doubly-periodic :  it  has  no  infloity 
at  the  origin  and  therefore  none  in  the  fundamental  parallelogram ;  it  there- 
fore has  no  infinities  in  the  plane.  It  is  thus  constant  and  equal  to  its  value 
anywhere,  say  at  the  origin.     This  value  is  ^g^,  and  therefore 

Thw  eqimtion,  when  combined  vnth 

,,*,„-*    .  ,?f  ._9„ 

gives  the  valm  of  S-  and  ^, . 

The  equations  are  identically  safciaiied.  Equating  tlie  coefficients  of  s^  ij 
the  expansions,  which  are  valid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin,  we  have 

01  — -1- 

'sS  + 

and  equating  the  coefficients  of  s^  in  the  same  expansions,  we  have 
dm         dm' 


--fV 


dm' 


Hence  for  any  function  m,  which  involves  m  and  w'  and  theieforo  implicitly 
involves  ffi  and  g.j,  we  have 

du       ,du  ,  /-,„     9w     „    .^M^ 

'S+'3V-^n'^*as:+''''87J- 

Since  ^  is  such  a  function,  we  have 

being  the  equations  which  determine  the  derivatives  of  f  loith  regard  to  tite 
invariants  g,  c-nd  g^. 
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The  latter  equation,  integrated  twice,  leads  to 

a  differential  equation  satisfied  by  ir(z)*. 

133.  The  foregoing  Investigationa  give  some  of  the  properties  of  doubly- 
periodic  functions  of  the  second  order,  whether  they  be  uneven  and  have  two 
simple  irreducible  infinities,  or  even  and  have  one  double  irreducible  infinity. 

If  a  function  If  of  the  second  order  have  a  repeated  infinity  at  ir  =  -y,  then 
it  is  determined  by  an  equation  of  the  form 

U'^^iaP[(U^\){U-ii)iU-v)]K 
or,  taking  U  —  }(X  +  n+v)^Q,  the  equation  is 

Q':ia-l(Q-e,)(Q-e,)(Q-e,)f. 
where  e,-i-  e^  +  e^  —  0.     Talcing  account  of  the  infinities,  we  have 

Q=^(as-  ay) ; 
and  therefore     U -^(X  +  fi  +  v'}  —  ^(a2:  -  ay) 

-^^(a,)-f  (ay)  +  ,  j  ^-^-^—^^^  |  , 

by  Ex.  4,  p.  262,  The  right-hand  side  cannot  be  an  odd  function;  hence 
an  odd  Junction  of  the  second  order  cawnot  have  a  Treated  infinity.  Similarly, 
by  taking  reciprocals  of  the  functions,  it  follows  that  an  odd  function  of  the 
second  order  cannot  have  a  repeated  zero. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  investigations  in  §§  120,  121  are  sufficient  for  the 
included  range  of  properties  of  odd  functions.  We  now  proceed  to  obtain 
the  general  equations  of  even  functions.  Every  such  function  can  (by  §  118, 
XIII.,  Cor.  I,)  be  expressed  in  the  form  {af  (s)  +  6}  -r-  {cf  (s)  4-  d],  and  its 
equations  could  thence  be  deduced  from  those  of  g>  (s) ;  but,  partly  for 
uniformity,  we  shall  adopt  the  same  method  as  in  1 120  for  odd  functions. 
And,  as  already  stated  (p.  251),  the  separate  class  of  functions  of  the  second 
order  that  are  neither  even  nor  odd,  will  not  he  discussed. 

134.  Let,  then,  ^(z)  denote  an  even  doubly-periodic  function  of  the 
second  oi'dor  (it  may  be  either  of  the  first  class  or  of  the  second  class)  and  let 
2(i>,  2w'  be  its  periods ;  and  denote  2w  +  2a>'  by  2&)",     Then 

since  the  function  is  even ;  and  since 

*(..+«)=<(.(-»-o) 

-,f,<2»-»-2) 

*  For  this  aad  other  deductionB  from  these  equations,  see  Frobeains  and  Stiokelberger,  GrelU, 
t.  xoii,  {1833),  pp.  311—327 ;  Halphen,  TraiU  des  fonel.wiii'  clUpi'pie,':,  t.  i,  (1886),  cbap.  is. ; 
and  a,  memoir  by  the  author,  quoted  on  p.  264,  note. 
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it  follows  that  ^  (a)  +  z) — and,  similarly,  0  (a)'  +  z)  and  0  («)"  +  z)  are  even 
functions. 

Now  ^  (q)  +  z),  an  even  function,  has  two  irreducible  infinities,  and  is 
periodic  in  2w,  2w' ;  also  0  (a),  an  even  function,  has  two  irreducible  infinities 
and  is  periodic  in  2&),  Sui'.  There  is  therefore  a  relation  between  0  {2)  and 
0  (m  +  i:),  which,  by  §  118,  Prop.  XIII.,  Oor.  I.,  is  of  the  first  degree  in  0  {s)  and 
of  the  first  degree  in  ^  (m  +  a) ;  thus  it  must  be  included  in 

£<^  (a)  0  (w  +  ir)  ~  0<^  {«)  -  (7<^  («  + 2)  +  ^  =  0. 
But  <^  (z)  is  periodic  in  2fo ;  hence,  on  writing  z  +  a  for  z  in  the  equation,  it 
becomes 

B<l>{o,+z)<p(z)-G<^{m+s)-G'4,{z)  +  A^0- 

thus  (7=0'. 

If  B  be  zero,  then  G  may  not  be  zero,  for  the  relation  cannot  become 
evanescent :  it  is  of  the  form 

4.{z)  +  ^lf,+^).A' (1). 

li'  B  be  ooii  zero,  then  the  relation  is 

Treating  <^  («'  +  z)  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  the  relathin  between  it 
and  <p  (z)  is 

F<}>{z)4>{i^'  +  z)-D<j>(z)-D<f>{m'  +  ;^)  +  E^0, 

so  that,  if  F  be  zero,  the  relation  is  of  the  form 

■f,W+0(»'  +  ^)-B' (ly, 

and,  if  F  he  not  zero,  the  relation  is  of  the  form 

*(-'+^)-Ffg^l (^y- 

Four  cases  thus  arise,  viz.,  the  coexistence  of  (1)  with  (1)',  of  (1)  with  (2)', 
of  (2)  with  (1)',  and  of  (2)  with  (2)'.     These  will  be  taken  in  order. 
I, :  the  coexistence  of  (1)  with  (1)',     From  (1)  we  have 
.i>(w'  +  z)+<p(o>"  +  z)  =  A', 
so  that  <p(z)  +  <l>{<i>  +  z)  +  (j>((a'  +  z}  +  <f>(a>"+z)==2A'. 

Similarly,  from  (1)', 

0W  +  *(«'+2)  +  ,(,<..+^)  + ■!.(«"  +  .)  =  2^; 
SO  that  A'  —  E',  and  then 

whence  a~m'  is  a  period,  contrary  to  the  initial  hypothesis  that  Soj  and  2a>' 
determine  a  fundamental  parallelogram.  Hence  equations  (1)  and  (1)'  cannot 
coexist. 
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11. :  the  coexistence  of  (1)  with  (2)'.     From  (1)  we  have 
4,(a"  +  !)  =  A'-i,(a,'  +  e) 

_  {A'F-D)^(z)-{A'I)-E) 
F4,(.)~D      -      • 
on  substitution  from  (2)'.     From  (2)'  we  havo 

_(^'.D-.E)-.D0(z) 
A'F-D-F^{s)  ' 
on  substitution  from  (1).     The  two  values  of  <j>((o"  +  s)  must  be  the  same, 
whence 

A'F-B^D, 
which  relation  establishes  the  periodicity  of  0  (s)  in  2to",  when  it  is  considered 
as  given  by  either  of  the  two  expressions  which  have  been  obtained.     We 
thus  have 

A'F=  2D ; 
and  then,  by  (1),  we  have 

and,  by  (2)',  we  have 

If  a  new  even  function  be  introduced,  doubly-periodic  in  the  same  peiiods 
having  the  same  infinities  and  defined  by  the  equation 

■t„(z)  =  4,{.)-^. 

the  equatious  satisfied  by  i^i  (2)  are 

^  (ft)'  +  s)  ^,  (a)  =  constant]  ' 
To  the  detailed  properties  of  such  functions  we  shall  return  later ;  meanwhile 
it  may  be  noticed  that  these  equations  are,  in  form,  the  same  as  those  satisfied 
by  an  odd  function  of  the  second  order. 

III. :  the  coexistence  of  (2)  with  (1)'.  This  case  is  similar  to  II.,  with  the 
result  that,  if  an  even  function  be  introduced,  doubly-periodic  in  the  same 
periods  having  the  same  infinities  and  defined  by  the  equation 

G 


4.,{z)  =  i>{^)- 


B' 


the  equations  satisfied  by  0^  (z)  are 

02  ((1)  +  z)  02  (^)  =  constant]  ' 
It  is,  in  fact,  merely  the  previous  case  with  the  periods  interchanged. 
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IV. :  the  coexistence  of  (2)  with  (2)'.     From  (2)  we  have 

_  (CD  -AF)<j,{z)-(GE-AD) 
~  (BD  -  CF)  ^(a)  -  (BE  -  CD) ' 
on  substitution  from  (2)'.     Similarly  from  (2)',  after  substitution  from  (2),  we 
have 

,  „  (CD~BE)4,(i)-t(CE-AD) 

1>C  +')     (CF-BD')^(z)  +  (C'D-AF)' 
The  two  values  must  be  the  same ;  henee 

CD-AF=-(CD-BE), 
which  indeed  is  the  condition  that  each  of  the  expressions  for  ^  (w"  +  s) 
should  give  a  function  poriodie  in  2w".     Thus 
AF  +  BE~2CD. 
One  ease  may  be  at  once  considered  and  removed,  viz.  if  0  and  B  vanish 
together.     Then  since,  by  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  (2)  and  of  (2)', 
neither  B  nor  F  vanishes,  we  have 

A E 

B         F' 

■»«"'  *<»  +  ')- B^  =  F*W— *<»'+* 

and  then  the  relations  are     0  (&n-  z)  4-  -^i  (w'  +  3)  =  0. 

or,  what  is  the  same  thing,     <f>(z)  +  (l>  {to"  +  z)  =  0) 

and  1^  (z)  <f>((o  +  2)  =  constant  J  ' 

This  case  is  suhstantially  the  same  as  that  of  TI.  and  III.,  arising  merely 

from  a  modification  (§  109)  of  the  fundamental  parallelogram,  into  one  whose 

sides  are  determined  by  Sm  and  2m", 

Hence  we  may  have  (2)  coexistent  with  (2)'  provided 
AF  +  BE=2GD; 
C  and  I)  do  not  both  vanish,  and  neither  B  nor  F  vanishes. 
IV.  (I).     Let  neither  G  nor  D  vanish ;  and  for  brevity  write 

0(»  +  ^)  =  0„     <^(«"  +  ^)  =  0„     .p(o,'  +  z)  =  <!>,,     4>(.^)  =  <f'- 
Then  the  equations  in  IV.  are 

B(j>^,  -  0(4- +  <!>,)  + A -=0, 

F(j>4>s  -D{<f>  +  <p,)  +  E^O. 

Now  a  doubly-periodic  function,  with  given   zeros  and  given   infinities,  is 

determinate  save  as  to  an  arbitrary  constant  factor.     We  therefore  introduce 

an  arbitrary  factor  X,  so  that 

G  D 


and  then  taltiii 


B\ 
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we  have                           if  ~  c,)  (>ir,- c,)  =  c. 

^      A 
JlX" 

(f~c,)(f,-c,)  =  c^- 

E 

The  arbibraiy  quantity  X  is  at  our  disposal : 
defined  by  the  equation 

we  introduce  a 

-  c,c.„ 

[134. 


and  therefore  at  onr  disposal.     But  since 

AF^BE=2CJ>, 

we  have  m-  + K- "  ^  Bx  R"^"'"" 

and  therefore  p--  =  c^  (Ci  4-  c^)  —  c^c^. 

Hence  the  foregoing  equations  are 

(■f  -  Ci)  (-1^1  -  Ci)  =  (c,  -  C,)  (Ci  -  Ca), 

(t-^.)(t=-'^)  =  ('^^-Ci)(c=-o=)- 
The  equation  for  ^j,  that  is  ^{w"  +  z),  is 

where        L==  CD  -  BE  =  AF -CD,    M=AD-GE,    N=GF-BD, 

so  that  AN  +  BM=2GL. 

As  before,  one  particular  case  may  be  considered  and  I'emoved.     If  N  be 

zero,  so  that 

C      D 

say,  and  B      F^     BF^      ' 

then  we  find  0  +  ^a  =  0,  +  0.^  =  2a, 

or  taking  a  function  X'^4'~  ^' 

the  equation  becomes        X  {^)  +  X  ('*'"  +  ^)  =  0. 
The  other  equations  then  become 

x(^)x(«  +  ^)=«'-£ 

E  I 

X(^)X(«  +^)  =  a'--p 

and  therefore  they  are  similar  to  those  in  Cases  II,  and  III. 
If  N  be  not  zero,  then  it  is  easy  to  shew  that 
N^BFx{c^-c,), 
L^BFX'{c^-c,)c„ 
M=  BFX"  (c  -  cs)  (c^ci  +  C2C3  -  C.C9) ; 
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and  then  the  equation  connecting  <p  and  i^j  changes  to 

(^lr-c)(f~_-C^)  =  (c^-<h)((h-C^)\ 
which,  with  {■^  —  d)  (ir,  —  Ci)  =  (Ci  —  Cj)  (c,  -  C3)  ^  > 

if  -  c,)  if,  -  c,)  =  (c,  -  c)  (c,  -^  c)  ) 
lire  relations  between  '^,  i^,,  a/t^,  -yfri,  where  the  quantity  c^  is  at  our  disposal. 
IV,  (2).     These  equations  have  been  obtained  on  the  supposition  that 
neither  0  nor  D  is  zero.     If  either  vanish,  let  it  be  G:   then  D  does  not 
vanish ;   and  the  equations  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

(,     E\(.      E\        E{I)'-EF) 

We  therefore  obtain  the  following  theorem  : 

If<^  be  an  eoeii  functim  danbly-periodic  in  2(o  and  2&>'  mul  of  the  secmd 
order,  and  if  all  fimtAions  eqtmalent  to  ^  in  the  fm-tn  Rij)  +  8  {where  R  and 
S  are  comtants)  he  regarded  as  the  same  as  0,  then  eitlier  tJie  function  satisfies 
tlie  system  of  equations 

4,(^}    4,(«'+z).H    I 

where  H  is  a  constant ;  or  it  satisfies  the  system  of  equations 
(.fW-c,|W(»  +»)-».!  =fe-o,)fe-c,)] 

»W-c.)|.fK  +^)-tJ  =  (o.-c,)(«.-c,)     (11). 

(*  «  -  0,1 1*  («"  +  £)-  c,\  -  fe  -  a,)  fe  -  c.)  \ 

where  of  the  tlt-ree  constants  Ci,  Gj,  Cj  one  can  be  arbitnirily  assigned. 
We  shall  now  vei-y  briefly  consider  these  in  turn. 

■  135.  So  fai-  as  concerns  the  former  class  of  equations  .satisfied  by  an  even 
doubly-pei'iodic  function,  viz., 

we  proceed  initially  as  in  (§  120)  the  case  of  an  odd  function.     Wc  have  the 
further  equations 

^(■.  +  2)-,f(<.~2),       ^(«'  +  ^)-^(»'~* 

*  The  systems  obtained  by  the  interchange  of  u,  u',  u"  among  one  another  in  Qi6  equations 
itre  not  gubstantiallj  diBtinct  ftom  the  form  adopted  for  tlie  system  I. ;  tho  apparent  difference 
iiiin  be  reniovcul  by  an  appropriate  eorrespondinH  iateroliange  of  tlie  periods. 


.-(If. 
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Taking  z  =  —  ^to,  the  first  gives 

0(l")  +  *(i»)  =  O, 
SO  that  ^01  is  either  a  zero  or  an  infinity. 
If  \m  be  a  zero,  then 

^  (|«)  =  0  (<o  +  \a)  =  —  -^  (^(o)  by  the  first  eqnatiiin 
=  0, 
so  that  \w  and  f&)  ai'e  zeros.     And  then,  by  the  second  er|iiation, 

are  infinities. 

If  \&i  be  an  infinity,  then  in  thu  same  way  \a>  is  also  an  infinity ;  and 
then  ai  +  \w,  ta  +  ^w  are  zcrns.  Since  these  amount  merely  to  interchanging 
zeros  and  infinities,  which  is  the  same  functionally  as  taking  the  reciprocal  of 
the  function,  we  may  choose  either  an-angement.  Wc  shall  take  that  which 
gives  Joi,  f 01  as  the  zei-os ;  and  a  +  \m,  ro'  +  ^w  as  the  infinities. 

The  function  0  is  evidently  of  the  second  class,  in  that  it  has  two  distinct 
simple  irreducible  infinities. 

Because  m'  +  ^m,  w'  +  ^a>  are  the  irreducible  infinities  of  ^  («),  the  four 
zeros  of  0'(^}  are,  by  §  117,  tlie  irreducible  points  homologous  with  m", 
m"  +  to,  a"  +  «)',  to"  +  Qj",  that  is,  the  irreducible  zeros  of  ^'  {£)  are  0,  ai,  m',  m". 
Moreover 

.(.(0)  +  .fM  =  0, 

,f(«')  +  .J,(»")-0. 
by  the  fii-st  of  the  equations  of  the  system  ;  hence  the  relation  botwcon  0  {z) 
and  0'  {z)  is 

f  (2)  =  .1  (.f  W  -  .f  (0)1  (*  {»)  -  *  (»)i  !*  W  -  ^  Ml  I*  w  -  ^  (»")) 

Since  the  origin  is  neither  a  zero  nor  an  infinity  of  0  (z),  lot 

SO  tbat  <^]  (0)  is  imity  and  ^'  (0)  is  zero ;  then 

^f(z)  =  V\\-^- {£)]{,.  ~i,:-(£)\ 
the  differential  equation  determining  0i(3). 

The  character  of  the  function  depends  upon  the  value  of  jl  and  the 
constant  of  integration.     The  function  may  be  compai-ed  with  en  v.,  by  taking 

2m,  2w'  =  4-ff,  ^K-\-%K'\    and  ivith    t~,  by  taking  2w,  2m' =  2^",  ^iK', 

which  (|  131,  note)  are  the  periods  of  these  (even)  Jacobian  elliptic  functions. 
We  may  deal  even  more  briefly  with  the  even  function  characterised  by 
the  second  class  of  equations  in  §  134,     One  of  the  quantities  c,,  C3,  C3  being 
at  our  disposal,  we  choose  it  so  that 

Ci  +  c.  +  Cs  =  0 ; 
and  then  the  analogy  with   the  equations   of  Weiers trass's   gj-finietion   is 
complete  (see  §  133). 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Pseudo-Peeiodic  Functions, 

136.  Most  of  the  functions  in  the  last  two  Chapters  are  of  the  type 
called  doubly-periodic,  that  is,  they  are  reproduced  when  their  arguments  are 
increased  by  integral  multiples  of  two  distinct  periods.  But,  in  §§  127,  130, 
functions  of  only  a  pseudo-periodic  type  have  arisen:  thus  the  If-function 
satisfies  the  equation 

^(s  +  m2a)  +  m'2a>')  ='^(e)  +  wi2ij  +  m'2r)', 
and  the  o--function  the  equation 

a- {2  +  m2a>  +  m'2a>')  =  (-  1)"™-+™+'"'  e=  (^i+m'Vi  «=+»<-+».■-■)  „-  (2). 
These  are  instances  of  the  most   important   classes:    and   the   distinction 
between    the    two    can   be   made   even   less   by  considering  the   function 
e^'^>  =^{s!),  when  we  have 

^(s  +  m2w  -!-  m'2w')  =  e™^  e^'i'  ?  (?). 
In  the  case  of  the  ^function  an  increase  of  the  argument  by  a  period  leads 
to  the  reproduction  of  the  function  multiplied  by  an  exponential  factor  that 
is  constant,  and  in  the  case  of  the  tr-function  a  similar  change  of  the 
argument  leads  to  the  reproduction  of  the  function  multiplied  by  an 
exponential  factor  having  its  index  of  the  form  az  +  b. 

Hence,  when  an  argument  is  subject  to  periodic  increase,  there  are  three 
simple  classes  of  functions  of  that  argument. 

First,  if  a  function /(2)  satisfy  the  equations 

/(^  +  2»)=/W,    /<^  +  2«0  =/(«). 
it  is  strictly  periodic :  it  is  sometimes  called  a  dmibly-periodic  /unction  of  the 
first  kind.    The   general   properties  of  such   functions  have  already  been 
considered. 

Secondly,  if  a  function  F(z)  satisfy  the  equations 
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where  fi  and  /J.'  are  constants,  it  ia  pseudo-periodic:  it  is  called  a  douhly- 
periodic  Jmiction  of  the  second  kind.     The  first  derivative  of  the  logarithm 
of  such  a  function  is  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind. 
Thirdly,  if  a  function  0  (z)  satisfy  the  equations 

where  a,  b,  a',  b'  are  constants,  it  is  pseudo-periodic :  it  is  called  a  doubly- 
periodic  funGtion  of  the  third  kind.  The  second  derivative  of  the  logarithm 
of  such  a  function  is  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind. 

The   equations   of  definition   for   functions   of   the   third  kind  can  be 
modified.     We  have 

whence  a'm  —  am'  —  —  mni, 

where  m  is  an  integer.     Let  a  new  function  E{z)  be  introduced,  defined  by 

the  equation 

then  X  and  /j.  can  be  chosen  so  that  E(z)  satisfies  the  equations 

E{z  +  2a,)  =  JS  (z),    E{z  +  2™')  =  e''^+-S  E  (z). 
From  the  last  equations,  we  have 

E{z  +  2o>  +  2o}')^e^f'-''^i+'^E(z) 
=  e^+^E{z), 
so  that  2Ao>  is  an  integral  multiple  of  27ri, 

Also  we  have       £'(24-2M)  =  e^P-^="i'+»*=+^i  0(3  +  2w) 

BO  that  4Xo)  +  a  =  0, 

and  4X.G.2  +  2/ira  +b  =  0  (mod.  2Tn). 

Similarly,  E  (s  +  2w')  -  e^ (=+="■')' +(>(^+w)  ^  ,;^  _,_  2„') 

so  that  iXfo'  +  a'  =  A, 

and  4Xa)'^  +  2^(»'  +  b'  ^B  (mod.  27n). 

From  the  two  equations,  which  involve  X  and  not  /t,  we  have 

=  ~m7ri, 
agreeing  with  the  result  with  2Am  is  an  integral  multiple  of  ^wi. 

And  from  the  two  equations,  which  involve  /j.,  we  have,  on  the  elimination 
of  fi  and  on  substitution  for  X  and  A, 

b'o,  -  boy-  -  aw'  i'W  -<»)  =  Bo,  (mod.  2i«'). 
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If  A  be  zero,  then  E(z)  is  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind 
when  e^  is  unity,  and  it  is  a  doubly -periodic  function  of  the  second  kind 
when  e^  is  not  unity.  Hence  A,  and  therefore  in,  may  be  assumed  to  be 
different  from  zero  for  functions  of  the  third  kind.  Take  a  new  function 
*(3)  such  that 

then  $  {2)  satisfies  the  equations 

(&  (z  +  2(u)  =  ^  (z),     ^{z  +  2w')  =  e~~^  «t>  (s), 
which  will  be  taken  as  the  canonical  equations  defining  a  doubly-periodic 
function  of  the  third  kind. 

Esc.     Obtain  the  valiiea  of  X,  ^i,  J,  B  for  the  Weieratrassian  function  a  («). 
We  proceed  to  obtain  some  properties  of  these  two  classes  of  functions 
which,  for  brevity,  will  be  called  secondary-periodic  functions  and  tertiary- 
periodic  functions  respectively. 

Doubly-Periodic  Functions  of  the  Second  Kind. 

For  the  secondary  periodic  functions  the  Lhief  sources  of  infonaation  are 

Hermite,  Comptes  Rendus,  t  Im,  (1861),  pp.  214—228,  ib.,  t.  Iv,  (1863),  pp.  11—18, 
85 — 91;  5j/j  qwlquet,  apphcotiyihS  hi  fonations  elUptiques,  §§  I — in,  separate 
reprint  (1885)  from  Complei  Rendaa  "Note  sur  la  th&>rie  dea  fonctiona  ellip- 
tiquea"  in  Lai-rout,  vol  11  (*)th  edition,  1885),  pp.  484 — 491;  Gours  d' Analyse, 
(4-6i.),  pp  237—334 

Mittag-Leffler,  Comptes  Sendus,  t  xc,  (1880),  pp.  177—180. 

Frobenius,  Oi-eUe,  t  sciu,  (1882),  pp   53—68. 

Brioschi,  Comptea  Rendus,  t  xcu,  (1881),  pp.  325—328. 

Halphen,  TraiU  des  fonctions  elliptvqnes,  1. 1,  pp.  225—238,  411—426,  438—442,  463. 

137.  In  the  case  of  the  periodic  functions  of  the  first  kind  it  was  proved 
that  they  can  be  expressed  by  means  of  functions  of  the  second  order  in  the 
same  peiiod — these  being  the  simplest  of  such  functions.  It  will  now  be 
proved  that  a  similar  result  holds  for  seeondary-periodio  functions,  defined  by 
the  equations 

F{z  +  2,.).itF{^),    J?(j  +  2»') -/*•(«). 

Take  a  function  G{z)=  — r-\ — ^-7  e*' ; 

»(«),7(») 

'  '     o-  (a)  (7  (3  +  2«) 

and  0{z+  2w')  =  e^'«+^-'  Q  {z). 

The  quantities  a  and  X  being  unrestricted,  we  choose  them  so  that 

fi,  =  6^"+^*",     /i'  =  e^'°+^"' ; 
and  then  G(z),  a  known  function,  satisfies  the  same  equation  as  F{z'). 

18—2 
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Let  u  denote  a  quantity  independenb  of  z,  and  consider  the  function 

Wo  have  /(z  +  2o,)  =  -f'(2  + So,)  (?(»-«- 2») 

and  similarly  f{s+  2m')  =f{z), 

so  fchat/(3)  is  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind  with  2m  and  2w' 

for  its  periods. 

The  sum  of  the  residues  o£  f(z)  is  therefore  zero.  To  express  this  sum, 
we  must  obtain  the  fractional  part  of  the  function  for  expansion  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  of  the  (accidental)  singularities  of /{^),  that  lie  within  the 
parallelogram  of  periods.  The  singularities  o{/(z)  are  those  of  C  (m  -  z)  and 
those  oiF(z). 

Choosing  the  parallelogram  of  reference  so  ^hat  it  may  contain  u,  we  have 
z  ~  u  as  the  only  singularity  of  G  (u  —  z)  and  it  is  of  the  hrst  order,  so  that, 
since 


in  the  vicinity  of  ^=  0,  we  have,  in  the  vicinity  of  u, 

/(3)=  \F{a)-\-  positive  integral  powers  of  m  — a)  \——  +  positive  powers^ 

— i_i  ^  positive  integral  powers  of  a  —  w  ; 

hence  the  residue  ^^/{z)  for  u  is  —F(u). 

Let  s^cbea,  pole  of  F(s)  in  the  parallelogram  of  order  n  +  \  ;  and,  in 
the  vicinity  of  c,  let 

F(s)  =  — -  +Cs-j-  {^^j  +  ■-■  +  ^n-i-iT-^  [^^~]  ^  positive  integral  powers. 

Then  in  that  vicinity 

e(»~^).G(«-c)-(^-»)|-_e(«-<!)  +  <i2r^JJ,e(»-c)-.... 

and  therefore  the  coefHcient  of in  the  expansion  of /(^)  for  points  in  the 

vicinity  of  c  is 

which  is  therefore  the  residue  oif{z)  for  c. 

This  being  the  form  of  the  residue  of  f(z)  for  each  of  the  poles  of  F{z), 
then,  since  the  sum  of  the  residues  is  zero,  we  have 

-*■(«)  + s[c,e(«-c)  +  C,|^G(«-B)  +  ...+C„3'J"jG<«-»)]=0, 
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or,  changing  the  variable, 

J'»  =  s[c.G(^-o)  +  C,|g(^-o)+..,+C.«£g(^-c)], 

where  the  summation  extends  over  all  the  poles  of  F{£)  within  that  parallelo- 
gram of  periods  in  which  z  lies.     This  result  is  due  to  Hermite. 

138.  It  has  been  assumed  that  a  and  \,  parameters  in  (?,  are  determinate, 
an  assumption  that  requires  /i.  and  fi!  to  be  general  constants :  their  values 
are  given  by 

9jci  +  (oX  =  |log/i,     ij'ii4-i»'X  =  ^log/i', 
and,  therefore,  since  ijw'  -  i?'o)  =  ±  \iTT,  we  have 

±  iira  =  o)'  log  /*  -  Q)  log  fi^l 
±  iirK  —  —  vi  log  /i  +  J)  log  /i'j  ' 
Now  X  may  vanish  without  rendering  (?  (z)  a  null  function.  If  a  vanish  (or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  be  an  integral  combination  of  the  periods),  then  Q  {z) 
is  an  exponential  function  multiplied  by  an  infinite  constant  when  X  does  not 
vanish,  and  it  ceases  to  be  a  function  when  \  does  vanish.  These  cases  must 
be  taken  separately. 

First,  let  a  and  X  vanish* ;  then  both  ji.  and  ix  are  unity,  the  function  F 

is  doubly-periodic  of  the  first  kind  ;  but  tho  expression  for  Fia  not  determinate, 

owing  to  the  form  of  Q.     To  render  it  determinate,  consider  X  as  zero  and  a 

as  infinitesimal,  to  be  made  zero  ultimately.     Then 

„,  ,      0-(s)  + (Sl7'(3)+ ...  ,,  ■,.■        ■   ^  1  r    , 

tf  (i)  =  — -~~- (1  +  positive  integral  powers  oi  a) 

=  -  +  £^  (s)  -i-  positive  powers  of  a. 

Since  a  is  infinitesimal,  fi  and  ^'  are  very  nearly  unity.  When  the 
function  f  is  given,  the  coefficients  Ci,  C^, ...  may  be  affected  by  a,  so  that 
for  any  one  we  have 

Cj;  =  ijt  +  <3/ik  +  higher  powers  of  a, 
where  7^  is  finite ;  and  6*  is  the  actual  value  for  the  function  which  is  strictly 
of  the  first  kind,  so  that 

S61  =  0, 
the  summation  being  extended  over  the  poles  of  the  function.   Then  retaining 
only  ffl~'  and  a",  we  have 


[c.G(..-o)+C._£ff(«-o)  + +  c„|;.0(»-.)] 


s 

-  0,  +  J  '" 

*  This  case  is  discussed  bj  Hermite  (I.e.,  p.  a75). 
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where  C„,  equal  to  27,,  is  a  constant  and  the  term  In  -  vanishes.  This  expres- 
sion, with  the  con(]ition  26i  =  0,  is  the  value  of  F(u)  or,  changing  the  variables, 
we  have 

fW  =  C.  +  s[«(.-»)  +  6,^^«^-c)  +  ...  +  6„^f(^-o)], 

with  the  condition  26i  =  0,  a  result  agreeing  with  the  one  formerly  (§  128) 
obtained. 

When  F  is  not  given,  but  only  its  infinities  are  assigned  arbitrarily,  then 
SC  —  0  because  F  is  to  be  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind ;  the 

term  -  %C  vanishes,  and  we  have  the  saine  expression  for  F{z)  as  before. 

Secondly,  let  a  vanish*  but  not  X,  so  that  /t  and  /if  have  the  forms 

We  take  a  function  g  (z)  =  ^^^  {s) ; 

then  g{z-  2™)  =  ^-^e*^?(2  -  2w) 

=  ^-«^lf(^)-2^1 

and  g{z-  2<o')  =  ^'-'fef  (s)  -  2^'e*^]. 

Introducing  a  new  function  H  (z)  defined  by  the  equation 

Hiz)^Fiz)g{u-^), 
we  have  ^(5  4-2w)  =  ir(^)- 2,eM«-^i  J'(s), 

and  H{z  +  2a.')  =  //  {z)  -  Sij'e'i"-^  ¥{2). 

Consider  a  parallelogram  of  periods  which  contains  the  point  u ;  then,  if  0  be 
the  sum  of  the  residues  of  H  (z)  for  poles  in  this  parallelogram,  we  have 

■i7n®=^H{z)dz, 
the  integral  being  taken  positively  round  the  parallelogram.     But,  by  §  116, 
Pi-op.  II.  Cor.,  this  integral  is 

46*"  j«vf  e-*'P-^'"''.F(p  +  2wO'*i-f^''7/  e-''(J'+^'''/'(>4-2w'()(;(l, 

where  p  is  the  corner  of  the  parallelogram  and  each  integral  is  taken  for  real 
values  of  t  from  0  to  1.  Each  of  the  integrals  is  a  constant,  so  far  as  concerns 
u ;  and  therefore  we  may  take 

©  =  -  Ae*", 
the  quantity  inside  the  above  bracket  being  denoted  by  —^iirA. 

The  residue  of  H  (2)  for  z  =  u,  arising  from  the  simple  pole  of  y  (u  —  z),  is 
-^^(m)  as  in  §137. 

If  3  =  c  be  an  accidental  singularity  oi  F{z)  of  order  n  +  1,  so  that,  in  the 
vicinity  of  s  =  c, 


^s  —  c 

•  This  is  diecussed  by  Mittag-Leffler,  (I.e.,  p.  275), 


F(,)=G,-^+C,^  l^\  +  ...  +  C„+,~[—-]  +  P{z-c), 
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then  the  residue  of  H{s)  for  s  =  c  is 
,  d 

and  similarly  for  all  the  other  accidental  singularities  oi  F{z).     Hence 

or  f»=A6''  +  x|o,  +  0,^  +  ...  +  C,„£|s(^-o), 

where  the  summation  extends  over  all  the  accidental  singularities  of  F{z)  in  a 
parallelogram,  of  periods  which  contains  n,  and  g(z)  is  the  function  e'^i^iz). 
This  result  is  due  to  Mittag-Leffler. 
Since  fi  =  e^*^  and 

g(z-c+2a>)^{Mg(z-c)  +  2^;U«'i=-=', 
we  have 

^lF(s)  =  F(z+2o,) 

+  2jji^e'''X{Gi+  (?,\+  ...  +(7„+.X")e-"; 
and  therefore  %{C\  + C^X+  ...  +  G„„\'')e-*''  =  0, 

the  summation  extending  over  all  the  accidenbal  singularities  of  F(2:).     The 
same  e(;[uation  can  be  derived  through  fJ.'F(z)  =  F(z+2a)'). 

Again  XG^  is  the  sum  of  the  residues  in  a  parallelogi'am  of  periods,  and 
therefore 

2TritG^=JF{s)ds, 
the  integral  being  taken  positively  round  it.     If  ^  be  one  corner,  the  integral 
is 

2a,(l-/j.')i  F(p+2at)dt-2(a'{l-iJ.)  C  F{p  +  2a>'t)dt, 

each  integral  being  for  real  variables  of  t. 

Hermite'a  special  form  can  he  derived  from  Mittag-Leffler's  by  making  \ 
vanish. 

Note.  Both  Hermite  and  Mittag-Leffler,  in  their  investigations,  have 
used  the  notation  of  the  Jacobian  theory  of  elliptic  functions,  instead  of 
dealing  with  general  periodic  functions.  The  forms  of  their  results  are  as 
follows,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  notation  of  the  preceding  articles. 

L     When  the  function  is  defined  by  the  equations 

F(z  +  2K)=/^  (z),    F(s  +  2iK')  =  fi'F  (z), 

then  F(.)  =  %[G,^c4^^...+C.,.^]Gi.-c), 

where  ^'<-'^  = 'WizJHiW   ' 
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(the  symbol  H  denoting  the  Jacobian  fl'-functioii),  and  the  constants  w  and  X 
are  determined  by  the  equations 


II.  If  both  X  and  w  be  zero,  so  that  Fiz)  is  a  doubly-periodic  function 
of  the  first  kind,  then 

F{z)  =  C„  +  S  J&i  +  62:5-  +  ...  +  &«+!  T-^\  rri-        ^ ' 
'  '  \  dz  ^  dz^)  R(z—c) 

with  the  condition  S61  ==  0. 

m.     If  w  be  zero,  but  not  X,  then 

^W.^."+s{p.  +  c.^+...  +  c„*}i,(.-o), 

where  !>'-'>'Tr{i)'"- 

the  constants  being  subject  to  the  condition 

S  (0,  +  ftx  +  . . .  +  0,„  V}e-"  -  0, 
and  the  summations  extending  to  all  the  accidental  singularities  of  F(z)  in  a 
parallelogram  of  periods  containing  the  variable  s. 

139.     Reverting  now  to  the  function  F(s)  we  have  G  (s),  defined  as 

when  a  and  X  are  properly  detennined,  satisfying  the  equations 

G(z+2(o)^li,G(z),     G(z  +  2fo')^fi.'G{s). 
Hence  fl  (z)  —  F(z)/G  (z)  is  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind ;  and 
therefore  the  number  of  its  irreducible  zeros  is  equal  to  the  number  of  its 
irreducible  infinities,  and  their  sums  {proper  account  being  taken  of  multipli- 
city) are  congruent  to  one  another  with  moduli  2(d  and  2q>'. 

Let  o,,  Cj,...,  Cm  be  the  set  of  infinities  of  F{z)  in  the  parallelogram  of 
periods  containing  the  point  z;  and  let  71,  ...,7^  be  the  set  of  zeros  oi  F{z)  in 
the  same  parallelogram,  an  infinity  of  order  Ji  or  a  zero  of  order  n  occurring 
n  times  in  the  respective  sets.  The  only  zero  of  0  (z)  in  the  parallelogram  is 
congruent  with  —  a,  and  its  only  inilnity  is  congruent  with  0,  each  being 
simple.     Hence  the  m+  1  irreducible  infinities  of  fl  (z)  are  congruent  with 

-a,  Ci,  Ca,...,  Cm, 
and  its  /i  + 1  irreducible  zeros  are  congruent  with 

0,  7i,  7s.  ■■■-7,^; 
and  therefore  m  + 1  =  /i  +  1, 

-  a  +  2c  s  27. 
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From  the  first  it  follows*  that  ths  number  of  infinities  of  a  doubly-periodic 
fwnction  of  the  second  kind  in  a  parallelogram  of  periods  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  its  zeros,  and  thai  the  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  former  over  the  sum  of  the 
latter  is  congruent  with 


the  sign  being  the  smne  as  that  of  9i  /^j . 


The  result  juat  obtained  renders  it  possible  to  derive  another  expression 
for  F  {£),  substantially  due  to  Hermite.     Consider  a  function 

where  p  is  a  constant.     Evidently  i\  {£)  has  the  same  zeros  and  the  same 
infinities,  ca«h  in  the  same  degree,  as  F(z).     Moreover 
F,  (s  +  2w)  =  J-j  {z)  eail2«-2Tl+apo,^ 
F^  (3  +  2w')  =  F,  (z)  ea,'(2«-sv)+a,.'_ 
If,  then,  we  choose  points  c  and  j,  such  that 
2c  -  £7  =  a, 
and  we  take  p  —  X,  where  a  and  X  are  the  constants  of  (r  (s),  then 

F,  (z  +  2,«)  =  fiF^  (z),    F,  {z  +  2<y')  =  filF,  (z). 
The  function  F,  (2)!F(z)  is  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind  and  hy 
the  construction  of  Fi  (z)  it  has  no  zeros  and  no  infinities  in  the  finite  part  of 
the  plane:  it  is  therefore  a  constant.     Hence 

where  2c  —  £7  =  a,  and  *  and  X  are  determined  as  for  the  function  G  (z). 

140.  One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  secondary  doubly-periodic 
functions  is  that  which  leads  to  the  solution  of  Lame's  equation  in  the  cases 
when  it  can  bo  integrated  by  means  of  uniform  functions.  This  equation  is 
subsidiary  to  the  solution  of  the  general  equation,  characteristic  of  the 
potential  of  an  attracting  mass  at  a  point  in  free  space ;  and  it  can  be 
I  either  in  the  form 


dz"^ 


f-B). 


or  in  the  form  -j-^  =  [Ai^{z)-\-B]w, 

*  Frobenius,  Orelie,  xoiii,  pp.  66 — 68,  a  memoir  which  contains  developments  of  the  properties 
of  the  fonetion  d  [z).  The  reault  appeare  to  have  been  notieed  firpt  by  lirioschi,  {Comptes  Eentlus, 
t.  xdi,  p.  325),  in  discoasing  a  more  Umitecl  form. 
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according  to  the  class  of  elliptic  functions  used.  In  order  that  the  integral 
may  be  uniform,  the  constant  A  must  be  ra(w+l),  where  ?i  is  a  positive 
integer ;  this  value  of  A,  moreover,  is  the  value  that  occurs  most  naturally  in 
the  derivation  of  the  equation.     The  constant  S  can  be  taken  arbitrarily. 

The  foregoing  equation  is  one  of  a  class,  the  properties  of  which  have 
been  established*  by  Picard,  Floquet,  and  others.  Without  entering  into 
their  discussion,  the  following  will  suffice  to  connect  them  with  the  secondary 
periodic  function. 

Let  two  independent  special  solutions  be  g  (z)  aiid  A  (s),  uniform  functions 
of  s ;  every  solution  is  of  the  form  ag  (£)  +  /3/i  {z),  where  a  and  /3  are  constants. 
The  equation  is  unaltered  when  s  -t-  2o)  is  substituted  for  z ;  hence  g(z-V  2(d) 
and  h,{z-v 2o))  are  solutions,  so  that  we  must  have 

giz^-  2m)  =  Ag  (s)  +  Bh  {z\    h(^  +  2«)  =  Gg  (z)  +  Dh  {z), 
where,  as  the  functions  are  determinate.  A,  B,  G,  D  are  determinate  constants, 
such  that  AD  ~  BG  is  different  from  2ero. 

Similarly,  we  obtain  equations  of  the  form 

g{z  +  2ffl')  =  A'g  (z)  +  B'h  {£),    h{z  +  2(o')  -  O'g  {z)  +  D'h  (z). 

Using  both  equations  to.  obtain  g(z  +  ^(<)  +  2(w')  in  the  same  form,  we  have 

BG-==BC,    AF-^BI)'  =  A'B  +  B'D; 

and  similarly,  for  h  (s  +  2<d  +  2a)').  we  have 

GA'  +  DG'^C'A+B'G,    BG'^B'O- 

^,       „  C     C'  A-D     A'-iy 

thereiore  R~  H'~       "'~R —  ~  — fV —  ~ 

Let  a  solution  F  (z)  =  ag  {z)  +  bk  (z) 

be  chosen,  so  as  to  give 

if  possible.     The  conditions  for  the  first  are 

aA  +  bC_aB  +  bD^ 

so  that  ajb  (=  D  must  satisfy  the  equation 

A-J}  =  ^B-^- 
and  the  conditions  for  the  second  arc 

aA'+bC     aB'  +  bD-       , 


P  oa  1   <-      J  f      Jf    -i       t  (1  90),  pp.  128—131,  293—295 ;  CrdU^  t.  xc,  (1880),  pp. 

31—30 
tloii  et   Crnipt     B     !       t      0         (1684),  pp,  82-85;  Ann.  de  I'Ec.  Noiin.  Sup.,  S"*  Ser., 
(1884)  pp  181—"  S 
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SO  that  f  must  satisfy  the  equation 

■—tjy 


A'-D'^^F-'^' 


These  two  eijuations  are  the  same,  heing 

Let  ^]  and  f,  be  the  roots  of  this  equation  which,  in  general,  aie  imec^ual;  and 
let  ^,/ii'and  /ijjyii/be  the  corresponding  values  of  fi,/j.'.  Then  two  functions, 
say  Fi  {z)  and  ^2  (s),  are  determined :  they  are  independent  of  one  another,  so 
therefore  are  g  (s)  and  h  {z) ;  and  therefore  every  solution  can  be  expressed  in 
terms  of  them.  Hence  a  linear  differential  equation  of  the  second  order,  having 
coefficients  that  are  doubly-p&riodic  fimctiom  of  the  first  kind,  cam.  generally  be 
integrated  by  meams  of  dovhly-periadic  functions  of  the  second  kind. 

It  therefore  follows  that  Lamp's  equation,  which  will  be  taken  in  the  form 
1  d^w         ,        ,,      ,  ,       r. 

can  be  integrated  by  means  of  secondary  doubly -periodic  functions. 

141.     Let  it  =  c  be  an  accidental  singularity  of  w  of  order  m ;  then,  for 
points  s  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  c,  we  have 

"" = (j^cr  1^  +-P  (^  ~  '^) +?  <^  -")'+■■  ■}' 

and  therefore 

1  d^w     m  +  Tn?     %mp  .^.  , 

-  -Vo  =-/ -is -"  +  positive  powers  ot  z-c. 

w  d£'      {z-cj     z-c     ^  ^ 

Since  this  is  equal  to  n  (n  +  1)  f)  (z)  +  iJ 

it  follows  that  c  must  be  congruent  to  zero  and  that  m,  a  positive  integer, 

must  be  w.     Moreover,  p  =  0.     Hence  the  accidental  singularities  of  w  are 

congruent  to  zero,  and  each  is  of  order  n. 

The  secondary  periodic  function,  which  has  no  accidental  singnlaiities 

except  those  of  order  n  congruent  to  s  =  0,  has  n  irreducible  zeros.     Let  them 

be  —  «!,  —((2,...,  —  a,^',  then  the  form  of  the  function  is 

^  _  ,,(£  +  a.)>(g+g.)...,r(^  +  ».)  ^ 

Hence  lf^.p-n((.)+  ij(.  +  a,), 

or,  taking  p  =  -  S^(ar),  wo  have 


,  ,,        ,  I  d'to       1  /dnvV  r  \       ^       ,  : 

and  therefore  --, [^-\  =ne>(s)—  X  &(z  +  a,). 

■mdz^     iv^\dzj        ^^'     r=i 
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But,  by  Ex.  ?},  §  LSI,  we  have 
1  fdwyl  (  j  y'(<i,)-y'(z)|' 
»'U«y       4l„,  p(«,)-s>») 

bj  Ek.  4,  §  131.     Thus 
Now 

8>'W-p'(^)  y'  (».)  -  p'  W 
j)(«,)-j>W  j>(<j.)-pw 

_  4|)'  («)  -  g.y  W  -  y.  +  y'  (»,)  y'  (».)  -  [y'  (a,)  +  y'  (a.))  p'  (g) 
lyW-yMfyW-yfWl 

lloL-^  I  ara..!  I  0(3  1!  I  ^  if' W ->'<'»  ,  ii  ly' (».)-»' Ml 


where 


CK)-f)(oi,) 
Let  the  constants  «  be  such  that 

y'W+y'W  ,  y' fa) +  »'(».)      _„■, 
yW-yW     yW-pW 
p'W+y'W  ,  y'W  +  y'l".)  ,     _„y. 
yW-pW     y(».)-y(«.) 

;i  equations  of  which  only  ji  —  1  are  independent,  because  the  sum  of  the  n 
left-hand  sides  vanishes.  Then  in  the  double  summation  the  coefficient  of 
each  of  the  fractions  ^-A-^ — ^pH  is  zero :  and  so 

yW-y<ov) 

aud  therefore  - -^^^n{n  +  'l)^ie)  +  (2n~l)  I  ^(a,.). 

HencG  it  follows  that 

satisfies  Lam4's  equation,  provided  the  n  constants  a  he  determined  by  the 
g  equations  and  by  the  relation 
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Evidently  the  equation  is  unaltered  when  —  s  is  substituted  for  z ;  and 
therefore 

is  another  solution.     Every  solution  is  of  the  form 

_MF(2)  +  JVf  (-i;), 
where  M  and  Jf  are  arbitrary  constants. 

Corollary.     The  simplest  cases  are  when  n  =  1  and  n  ~  2. 
When  fi  —  \,  the  equation  is 

1  d%     „    ,  ,      „ 

there  is  only  a  Mingle  constaut  a  determined  by  the  single  equation 

and  the  general  solution  is 

o-(3)  o-(s) 

When  n  =  %  the  equation  is 

The  general  solution  is 

where  (i  and  h  are  determined  by  the  conditions 

y(o)-j)(l>)  •'^  '^^''        ' 

Rejecting  the  solution  a+ftnO,  we  have  a  and  h  determined  by  the  equations 

S.(a)  +  S.(i)  =  jB,     f.(a)j,<6)-JB'-lsr,. 

Tor  a  full  disousaion  of  Lamp's  equation  and  for  referencea  to  the  original  sources  of 

information,  see  Halpken,  TraiM  des  foactvme  eUiptiquee,  t.  ii,  chap,  kit.,  m  particular, 

pp.  495  et  seq. 

Ex.    Wten  Lamp's  equation  has  the  form 

obtain  the  solution  for)i  =  l,  in  terms  of  the  Jacobian  Theta- Functions, 

where  a  ia  determined  by  the  equation  Av?ai=^h-h''  ;»iid  discuss  in  particular  tVio  solution 
when  k  has  the  valu^  1  +i(^,  1,  X^. 

Obtain  the  solution  for  !i=2  in  tha  form 


,<*»(' 


eW  y    dil   ali,  y 
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where  >i  and  a  are  given  by  the  equations 

3-t^ant<(-2{l+^)sii=a-l-l 
2  8n^g(3Fan^tt-l-^) 

anil  a  is  derived  from  A  hy  the  relation 

/i=4(H-i2)-e/;2sii=a. 
Deduce  the  three  solutions  that  occur  when  X  is  aero,  and  the  two  solutions  that  occur 
when  A  is  infinite.  (Hermite.) 

Dovhly-Perioddc  Functions  of  the  Third  Kind. 
142.     The  equations  characteristic  of  a  doubly-periodic  function  O  (s)  of 
the  third  kind  are 

where  m  is  an  integer  different  from  zero. 

Obviously  the  number  of  zeros  in  a  parallelogram  ia  a  constant,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  infinities.  Let  a  parallelogram,  chosen  so  that  its  sides 
contain  no  zero  and  no  infinity  of  3>  (£),  have  p,  p  +  2(0,  p  +  2(o'  for  three 
of  its  angular  points;  and  let  Oj,  a^, ...,  %  be  the  zeros  and  c,,  ...,Cm  be  the 
infinities,  multiplicity  of  order  being  represented  by  repetitions.     Then  using 


and  for  points  in  the  parallelogram 

where  H(s)  has  no  infinity  within  the  parallelogi-am.     Hence 

2'7na-n)^f^(z)dz, 
the  integral  being  taken  round  the  parallelogram :  by  using  the  Corollary  to 
Prop.  II.  in  §  116,  we  have 

SO  that  l^n  +  m: 

or  the  algebraical  excess  of  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  over  the  mi,wher  of 

irreducible  infinities  is  equal  to  in. 


Again,  since  =  1  +  — —  , 

°  z  —  fi  z  —  fi 

we  have  S,-^- -X-^ +  l-n  =  z'^ {e)-zH{z), 

and  therefore  2m  (Sa  -  Sc)  =  /^^  {z)  dz. 
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the  iiitegi'al  being  taken  round  the  pai'alielogram.     As  before,  this  gives 

^iri  (ta  -  Xc)  =  r*'"  2(^*  (z)  dz  -  f"""  |2w'^  (z)  --^(0+  2o,')|  dz. 
The  former  integral  is 

=  2(1)  i ^J  =  -  ^mmp, 

for  the  side  of  the  parallebgram  contains*  no  zero  and  no  infinity  of  <I>  (z). 
The  latter  integral,  with  its  own  sign,  is 

-'>  +  "^l(P  +  ^'  +  ^"J  ~  (?  +  2«')"1 
=  %mn  (p  4-  o)  +  2(1)'). 
Hence  2a  —  Sc  =  m  (oj  +  2w'), 

giving  the  excess  of  the  swm  of  the  zeros  over  the  smn  of  the  infinities  m  ani/ 
paralleloffram  chosen,  so  as  to  contain  the  variable  z  and  to  have  no  one  of  its 
sides  passing  throvgh  a  zero  or  an  infinity  of  the  function. 

These  will  be  taken  as  the  irreducible  zeros  and  the  irreducible  infinities : 
all  others  are  congruent  with  them. 

All  these  results  are  obtained  through  the  theorem  II,  of  §  116,  which 
assumes  that  the  argument  of  w'  is  greater  than  the  argument  of  oi  or,  what 
is  the  equivalent  assumption  (§  129),  that 

j;m'  —  jj'o)=^7ri. 
143.     Taking  the  function,  naturally  suggested  for  the  present  class  by 
the  corresponding  function  for  the  former  class,  we  introduce  a  function 

<pi_z)^e-        ^{^-(^)^(^-c.)...<7(^-0' 
where  the  «'b  and  the  c's  are  connected  by  the  relations 
Sa -  Sc  =  m.  (o>  +  2(i,'),     l-n^m. 
Then  (p  (z)  satisfies  the  equations  characteristic  of  doubly- periodic  functions 
of  the  third  kind,  if 

[  0  =  iXa  +  2mij, 

1  k .  ^iri  —  4^(0=  +  ^mi/o)  +  2iJ,(i>  +  mm  —  2mij  {w  +  2w') ; 

—  —  i\co  +  2mti , 
[k' .  2m  =  iXo)'^  +  Irmios'  +  S^ro'  +  miri  -  lim}'  {a  +  2<o'), 
'  Both  in  this  integral  and  in  the  nest,  which  contain  parts  of  the  form  I  —  ,  there  is.  as  in 

Prop.  YII.,  §  116,  properly  an  additive  term  of  the  form  2i[iri,  where  k  Ja  an  integer ;  but,  as  there, 
both  terms  can  be  removed  by  modification  of  tho  position  of  the  parallelogram,  and  this  modifi- 
cation is  supposed,  in  the  proof,  to  have  been  made. 
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k  and  k'  being  disposable  integers.     These  are  uniquely  satisfied  by  taking 
_     1  mTj 


i{v  +  W, 


Assuming  the  last  two,  the  values  of  \  and  /a  are  thus  obtained  so  as  to  make 
<(>  {£)  a  doubly- periodic  function  of  the  third  kind. 

Now  let  a,, ...,  ai  be  chosen  as  the  irreducible  zeros  of  $  (?)  and  Ci, ...,  c„ 
as  the  irreducible  infinities  of  "t  {z),  which  is  possible  owing  to  the  conditions 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  Then  O  (a)/^  (2)  is  a  doubly-periodic  function 
of  the  first  kind ;  it  has  no  zeros  and  no  infinities  in  the  parallelogram  of 
periods  and  therefore  none  in  the  whole  plane ;  it  is  therefore  a  constant,  so 
that 

*  w = 4.-''--*S  "«'-4-  °(;-f(;--)-'(i- «.) , 

^  ^  <t{z-c^)<7{z-  c,)...  a{z~  c„) 

a  representation  of  ^  (z)  in  terms  of  known  quantities. 

EiX.  Had  the  representation  been  effected  by  means  of  the  Jacobiaa  Theta-Functions 
which  would  replace  a  (2)  by  S(i),  then  the  term  in  z^  in  the  exponential  would  be  absent. 

144.  No  limitation  on  the  integral  value  of  m,  except  that  it  must  not 
vanish,  has  been  made:  and  the  form  just  obtained  holds  for  all  values. 
Equivalent  expressions  in  the  form  of  sums  of  functions  can  be  constructed: 
but  there  is  then  a  difference  between  the  cases  of  to  positive  and  m 
negative. 

If  m  be  positive,  being  the  excess  of  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  over 
the  number  of  irreducible  infinities,  the  function  is  said  to  be  of  positive  class 
TO ;  it  is  evident  that  there  are  suitable  functions  without  any  irreducible 
infinities — they  are  integral  functions. 

When  TO  is  negative  (=  —  n),  the  function  is  said  to  be  of  negative  class  n ; 
but  there  are  no  corresponding  integral  functions. 

145,  First,  let  m  he  positive. 

i.  If  the  function  have  no  accidental  singularities,  it  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form 

with  appropriate  values  of  X  and  fi. 

ii.  If  the  function  have  n  irreducible  accidental  singularities,  then  it  has 
m  +  n  irreducible  zeros.  We  proceed  to  shew  that  the  function  can  be 
expressed  by  means  of  similar  functions  of  positive  class  to,  with  a  single 
accidental  singularity. 
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Using  X  and  fi  to  denote 

-l=andi!^  +  »(,  +  2,'), 

which  arc  the  constants  in  the  exponential  factor  common  to  all  functions  of 
the  same  class,  consider  a  function,  of  positive  class  m  with  a  single  accidental 
singulaiity,  in  the  form 

t,(^,»)  „{„-6,).r(»-»,)....r(.-(,„.)a(^-a)' 

where  b^,  b^,...,  bm  are  arbitrary  constants,  of  sum  s,  and 
miw+tfo'}  =  b^+,  +  h  +  b,+  ...b,^^u 

=  &m+i  +S-U. 

The  function  1^,^  satisfies  the  equations 

regarded  as  a  function  of  s,  it  has  u  for  its  sole  accidental  singularity, 
evidently  simple. 

The  function  -; — 7 —  v  f^^in  he  expressed  in  the  form 

^  ^{^-h) ^(^-W     <^[u-^-s  +  m(a>  +  2^')]- 

Regarded  as  a  function  of  ^,  it  has  £,bi, ...,  6^  for  zeros  and  s  +  s  —  m  (a  +  2o)') 
for  its  sole  accidental  singularity,  evidently  simple :  also 

s  +  6i  +  . . .  +  &ra  -  [s  4-  s  -  m  (*u  +  2w'))  -  flt  (fi*  +  2m')' 
Hence  owin?  to  the  values  of  X  and  a,  it  follows  that  -. — 7 — --: ,  when  re- 

garded  as  a  function  of  u,  satisfies  all  the  conditions  that  establish  a  doubly- 
periodic  function  of  the  third  kind  of  positive  class  m,  so  that 

1         ^  ___L_ 

1  -?"!?5  1 


and  therefore 

A^^ (s,  M  +  2a.)  =  ^^  (2,  m),     -f  ™ (s,  M  +  2a.')  =  e  ^^  t™  (^^  «)■ 
Evidently  ^m{^,  u)  regarded  as  a  function  of  u  is  of  negative  cla^  m:   its 
infinities  and  its  sole  zero  can  at  once  he  seen  from  the  form 

M    ,,  „>_,«^..,+,„-.,i(illW:;:i(t-»-»5l''-lri+J?iSi+M! 

'<"'■'■">  „(»-4„(»^«...„(,r-6,)<,|,-m(«  +  2o,0)- 

Each  of  the  infinities  is  simple.     In  the  vicinity  of  ti^z,  the  expansion  of 
the  function  is 

1  positive  in  tegral  powers  of  ii  —  z: 
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and,  in  the  vicinity  (if  u  =  br,  it  is 

—-■■■,■  +  powitive  integral  powers  of  u  —  6,., 

where  Gt(z)  denotes 

_,^,^^,,_^,  .(.-6.)....(.-6._.).(.-6.„)....(.-M^{^+.-6.-m(.,+2.')| 

and  is  therefore  an  integral  function  of  s  of  positive  elasa  m. 

Let  "t  (zt)  be  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  third  kind,  of  positive  class 
m ;  and  let  its  irreducible  accidental  singularities,  that  is,  those  which  occur 
in  a  parallelogram  containing  the  point  u,  he  a-^  of  order  1  +  fij,  a.;  of  order 
1+  flu,  and  so  on.     In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  point  a^,  let 

Then  proceeding  as  in  the  case  of  the  secondary  doubly- periodic  functions 
(§  137),  wo  construct  a  function 

We  at  once  have  F  (u  +  2ay)  =  F  (u)  =  F  (u  +  2(o'), 

so  that  F{u)  is  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind ;  hence  the  sum 

of  its  residues  for  all  the  poles  in  a  parallelogram  of  periods  is  zero. 

For  the  jniinitiea  of  F{u),  which  arise  through  the  factor  ■^^{z,  ti),  we 
have  as  the  residue  for  u  =  s 

and  as  the  residue  for  u  =  br,  where  r  =  l,  2,  ...,  m, 

In  the  vicinity  of  0^,  we  have 


where  dashes  imply  differentiation  of  ■^mi'^,  w)  with  regard  to  u,  after  which 
n  is  made  equal  to  a, ;  so  that  in  <I>  ()(•)  i^^  {^,  w)  the  residue  for  m  =  a,.,  where 
r  =  l,  2,...,  is 

Er  (Z)  =  Ar  ^™  (2,  «,.)  +  B.,  1^„'  (S,  Or)  +  0,  f^"  (z,  a,)  +  . . .  +  M^  ^^^'^  {z.  Or). 
Hence  we  have 

and  therefore  ^{z)=  X  E>(.z}+   I  0(br)Gr(z), 

giving  the  ea^res&ion  of  ^  {z)  by  means  of  dovhly-p&riodic  functions  of  the 
third  kind,  which  are  of  positive  class  m  and  have  either  no  accidental  smgu- 
larity  or  only  one  and  that  a  simple  singularity. 
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The  m  quantities  b^,  ...,  hm  are  arbitrary ;  the  simplest  case  which  occurs 
is  when  the  m  zeros  of  0(2)  are  different  and  are  chosen  as  the  values 
of  b,, ..,,  b„,.     The  value  of  ^(z)  is  then 

where  the  sumniation  extends  to  all  the  irreducible  accidental  singularities ; 
while,  if  there  be  the  further  simplification  that  all  the  accidental  singularities 
are  simple,  then 

the  summation  extending  to  all  the  irreducible  simple  singularities. 
I'he  quantity  1/^™  {z,  a,),  which  is  equal  to 

^  <7(ar-h)...^{ar-b^),7[Zb-m{o>  +  2(o')]<7(z-a,)' 

and  is  subsidiary  to  the  construction  of  the  function  E(^),  is  called  tlie 
simple  element  of  positive  class  m. 

In  the  general  case,  the  portion 

S*(6,)  (?,(.) 
gives  an  integral  function  of  z,  and  the  portion  2  E^  {z)  gives  a  fractional 
function  of  2. 

146.  Secondly,  let  m  he  negative  and  equal  to  —  n.  The  equations 
satisfied  by  ^{z)  are 

O  (s  +  2w)  =  O  (s),         <X'  (s  +  2o.')  =  e~  *  (z\ 
and  the  number  of  irreducible  singularities  is  greater  by  n  than  the  number 
of  irreducible  zeros. 

One  expression  for  ^(z)  is  at  once  obtained  by  forming  its  reciprocal, 
which  satisfies  the  equations 

1  1  __J_       _    --'"_l_ 

4>  (^  +  2a>)      *  (s)  '         *  (z  +  ioy'j      ^  ^Jz)  ' 

1 
and  is 

form 

•ZE,{z)  +  %ArGr{z). 

For  purposes  of  expansion,  however,  this  is  not  a  convenient  form  as  it  gives 
only  the  reciprocal  of  ■!>  («). 

To  represent  the  fimction,  Appell  constructed  the  element 

,       ,       TT    "^^     ?"'{„+(s-i)^-|        .rr{z~y-%sw) 
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which,  since  the  real  part  of  oi'jwi  is  positive,  converges  for  all  values  of  z  and 
y,  except  those  for  which 

z  =  y  (mod.  2w,  2m'). 

For  each  of  these  values  one  term  of  the  scries,  and  therefore  the  series 
itself,  becomes  iniinito  of  the  first  order. 

Evidently  x«  (^'  2/  +  2(o)  =  X"  i^'  V)' 

X„  (2,  »/ +  2«')  =  e    "   X«(s,J/); 
therefore  in  the  present  case 

a{y)  =  ^(y)Xn{z,y). 
regarded  as  a  function  of  y,  is  a  doubly-periodic  function  of  the  first  kind. 

Hence  the  sum  of  the  residues  of  its  irreducible  accidental  singularities 
is  zero. 

When  the  parallelogram  is  chosen,  which  includes  s,  these  singularities 
are 

(i)     y  =  z,  arising  through  Xn  {^,  v) ; 

(ii)    the  singularities  of  "t  {y\  which  are  at  least  n  in  number,  and  are 
n  -1- 1  when  $  has  I  irreducible  zeros. 
The  expansion  of  x^  (■^'  V)'  *^  powers  oi  y  -  z,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point 
5,  is 

—  z 
therefore  the  residue  of  fi  (i/)  is 

Let  a.,,  be  any  irreducible  singularity,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a^  let  *  {y)  denote 

V  dy  dAf  dyPJ  y-tL, 

+  positive  integral  powers  r>(  y  —  a,., 
where  the   series   of  negative   powers   is  finite  because  the  singularity  is 
accidental ;   then  the  residue  of  Q,  (y)  is 

A,  Xn  ('.  «,)  +  B,  X.'  fe  «.)  +  C,  X."  ('.  «,)  +  ...+  -P,  X."  (^.  ».). 
where  ^n'*'  (s,  a,,)  is  the  value  of 

when  y  =  a,  after  differentiation,     Similariy  for  the  residues  of  other  singu- 
larities :  and  so,  as  their  sum  is  zero,  we  have 

•i  {<:)  =  %  {A,  X.  (2,  «,)  +  -B,  Xn  fe  «,)  +  •..+  P,  X.'"  (•:■  «-)}• 
the  summation  extending  over  all  the  singularities. 
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The  simplest  case  occurs  when  all  the  N{>n)  singularities  a  are  accidental 
and  of  the  first  order;  the  function  ^  (3)  can  then  be  expressed  in  the  fonn 

The  quantity  %„  {z,  a),  which  is  equal  to 

»■)_ 

is  called  the  simple  element  for  the  ewpression  of  a  dovMy-periodio  function  of 
ike  third  kind  of  negative  close  n. 

Es;,    Deduce  the  result 

147.  'I'he  function  ;^„  {z,  y)  can  be  used  also  as  follows.  Since  ;n;^  {z,  y), 
(.\uk  function  of  3^,  satisfies  the  equations 

Xm  (p,  5'  +  2«.)  =  x„  {z,  y), 

Xm {z,  y  +  Sf"')  =  e^^  x™ {^'  y)' 
which  are  the  same  equations  as  aa-e  satisfied  by  a  function  of  y  of  positive 
class  m,  therefore  Xm  («>  ^)'  which  is  equal  to 

•n-    %"     '^'^{^■if'-D-l      ^  TT  (a  ~  3  -  2W) 
.-    2     8  cot —5 —  , 

being  a  function  of  z,  satisfies  the  characteristic  equations  of  §  142 ;  and,  in 
the  vicinity  oi  z  —  a, 

Xm  (o.  ■s)  = +  positive  integral  powers  of  ^  -  «. 

If  then  we  take  the  function  *  (s)  of  §  14.5,  in  the  case  when  it  has  simple 
singulai-ities  at  a„  a^,  ■■■  and  is  of  positive  class  to,  then 

•^(zy  +  A.Xmiau  ^)  +  A,x«^(a,.  z)+ ... 
is  a  function  of  positive  class  m  without  any  singularities:  it  is  therefore 
equal  to  an  integral  function  of  positive  class  m,  say  to  6  {e),  where 

Q{z)  =  Ae^+'^.7iz-a,)...<riz-a^). 

so  that  *(s)  =  G(^)-.4,x™(«i,.2)--4aXm(«=>2)---" 

Jix.  As  a  HiHgle  esample,  consider  a  function  of  negative  class  2,  a.iid  let  it  have  no 
zero  within  the  parallelogram  of  reference.  Then  for  the  function,  in  the  canonical 
product-form  of  §  143,  the  two  irreducible  infinities  are  siihject  to  the  relation 

and  the  function  IS         *(i)=Ac°'      *■"  -'      .  _    . — T^^y 
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The  simple  elements  to  express  $  (a)  as  a  sum  are 

V  Iz  c.1  =  — S  e"^'''~^''°"'"°''cot^(2-tft-3W), 


after  an  easy  rcduetion, 

The  residue  of  *  {^)  for  a, ,  which  ia  a  simple  singularity,  ia 
^«'-(^+S^+*,-)<.,         1 

and  for  Cj,  also  a  simple  aiugularity,  it  is 

A,__  ^('■■-='>^_  ^^'(c,-2^-) 
Hence  the  expression  for  *  (s)  as  a  sum,  which  is 

hecomes  ^ilxii^'  o^-^""     Xiih  -f-'i)}; 

that  is,  it  ia  a  constant  multiple  of 

-BS-(-+aii+iv)5+2(7)+2.i')|3+0i-t>-a«.')  1 

^i>'-'l' £l(?£i) 

on  changing  the  constant  factor.     Henoe  it  ia  possihle  to  determine  L  so  that 

Taking  the  residues  of  the  two  sides  for  ^  =  Cj,  we  have 


and  therefore  finaUj  we  have 


'  X.C^-c)-^'^  X2(^,-'') 


2ffl-„ 
the  right-hand  side  of  which  admits  of  further  modification  if  desired. 
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Many  eKamplee  of  such  developments  in  trigonometrical  series  are  given  by  Hermite*, 
Biehlert,  HalplienJ,  Appell§,  and  Krauae||, 

148.  We  shall  not  further  develop  the  theory  of  these  uniform  doubly- 
periodic  functions  of  the  third  kind.  It  will  he  found  in  the  memoirs  of 
Appell§  to  whom  it  in  largely  due;  and  in  tho  treatises  of  Halphen**,  and 
of  Eausenbergerff . 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the  classes  of  uniform  functions  of  a 
single  variable  which  have  been  discussed  foi-m  only  a  small  proportion  of 
functions  reproducing  themselves  save  as  to  a  factor  when  the  variable 
is  subjected  to  homographie  substitutions,  of  which  a  very  special  example 
is  furnished  by  Unear  additive  periodicity.  Thus  there  are  the  various 
classes  of  pseud o-automorphic  functions,  (§  305)  called  Thetafuchsian  by  Poin- 
care,  their  characteristic  equation  being 

for  all  the  substitutions  of  the  group  determining  the  function :  and  other 
clafises  are  investigated  in  the  treatises  which  have  just  been  quoted. 

The  following  examples  relate  to  particular  classes  of  pseudo-periodic 
functions. 

&:  1.     Shew  tliat,  if  F  (s)  bo  a  unifomi  function  satisfying  tlie  equations 

*'(0+s.O.ii'(.), 

where  h  is  a  primitive  mih  root  of  uitity,  tlien  F(s)  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 
...        ...*A,^)fi.-.1. 

where  f\z)  denotes  the  function 

SB  +  ic(--?;")+6.f(-«.")4. +,.-.c(.-'-^y. 

and   prove  that  lF{z)dz  can  be  expressed  in   the  form   of  a  doubly -periodic   function 
togetlier  witli  a  sum  of  logarithms  of  doubly-periodic  fimotiona  with  constant  coefficients. 

(Goursat.) 

=  Comptes  Bendus,  t.  Iv,  (1863),  pp.  11—18. 

+  Sitr  les  dtveloppements  en  a^nea  des  Sanctions  doublcment  periodiques  de  trouihrns  esplce, 
{Thfee,  Paris,  Ganthier-Villara,  1879). 

J  Traits  desfoneUont  elUptiques,  t.  i,  chap.  siii. 

g  Annales  de  I'Ec.  Norm.  Sup.,  3°'  S6r.,  t.  i,  pp.  135—164,  t.  ii,  pp.  fl— 36,  t.  in,  pp.  9—42. 

II  Math.  Aim.,  t.  xxx,  (1887),  pp.  425—436,  516—534. 

**  Traits  desjwttiims  elUptiques,  t.  i,  chap.  \iy. 

^■t  Lehrbuch  der  TheoHe  der  ^eriodischen  Functioiien,  (Leipzig,  Teabner,  1884),  where  further 


sUo  + 
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Ex.  2.     Shew  that,  if  a  psoudo- periodic  function  bo  defined  by  the  equations 
/(^  +  2™)=/(s)+X, 

and  if,  in  the  parallelogram  of  periods  containing  the  point  z,  it  have  infinities  c,  ...  such 
that  in  their  immediate  vicinity 

/»-{c,+c,|+ +«...,*}  ,-,+^(-0), 

then /{a)  can  he  expressed  in  the  form 

it3i.+.«{c.+.,|+ +<7.„.£}f(.-.), 

the  summation  estending  over  all  tho  infinities  of /  (j)  in  the  above  paj-allelograni  of  periods, 
and  tho  constants  t7j,  ...  being  subject  to  the  condition 
+  MrSCj  =  Xra' —  X'<u. 
Deduce   an   expression   for   a   doubly-periodic   function   1^(3)  of  the   third   bind,   by 


/(,).||.  (H.l„l»„.) 

Ex.  3.     If   S{z)  be  a  given    doubly-periodic    function    of  the   first    kind,    then    a 
]Kteudo-periodic  function  F{s),  which  satisfi^  the  equations 

F{z+2,o')=e~^S{z)F{z), 
where  n  is  an  integer,  can  bo  expresaed  in  the  form 

where  A  ia  a  ooiislant  and  w  {z)  denotes 

£H-«„(^..+<r,|+^4+ );,-»,), 

the  summation  extending  over  all  points  h,  and  the  constants  B,.  being  subject  to  the 
relation 


Explaiu  how  the  constants  b,  G  and  B  can  be  determined.  (Picard.) 

E3}.  4.     Show  that  the  function  F{z)  defined  by  the  equation 

F{z)=''j     2=°*'(l-30^ 

for  valnfes  of  \z\,  which  are  <1,  satisfies  the  equation 

F{^=F{z); 
and  that  the  function  -^i(^)=  "s"   "P^f  ""' 

where  <j>ix)  =  x^  —  1,  and  (^,[  (a-),  for  positive  and  negative  values  of™,  denotes  i^[i^{^ 0  (■'•'))], 

0  being  repeated  n  times,  and  a  is  tho  positive  root  of  m^ — a  -  1 = 0 ;  satisfies  the  equation 

for  real  values  of  the  variable. 

Discuss  the  convei^ence  of  the  sei'ies  which  defines  the  function  F-^  {xj.        (Appell.) 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

Functions  possessing  an  Algeisraical  Addition- Theorem. 

149.  We  may  consider  at  this  stage  an  interesting  set*  of  important 
thooroms,  dae  to  Weieratrass,  which  are  a  justification,  if  any  bo  necesBary, 
for  the  attention  ordinarily  (and  naturally)  paid  to  functions  belonging  to 
the  three  simplest  classes  of  algebraic,  simply-periodic  and  doubly-periodic 
functions. 

A  function  <^  (m)  is  said  to  possess  an  algebraical  addition  theorem,  when 
among  the  three  values  of  the  function  for  arguments  tc,  v,  and  u  +  v,  where  u 
and  V  are  general  and  not  merely  special  arguments,  an  algebraical  equation 
existsf  having  its  coefficients  independent  of  w  and  v. 

150.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  one  or  two  examples,  that  the  function  does 
not  need  to  be  a  uniform  function  of  the  argument.  The  possibility  of 
multiformity  is  established  in  the  following  proposition : 

A  function  defined  hy  an  algebraical  equatdon,  the  coeffiidenis  of  which  are 
wniform  algebraical  functions  of  the  argument,  or  are  uniform,  simply-periodic 
fwnctions  of  the  argu/meni,  or  are  uniform  doubly-periodic  functions  of  the 
a/rgument,  possesses  an  algebraical  addition-theorem. 

*  They  are  placed  in  the  forefront  of  Schwatz'a  Moount  of  Weietatrass's  theory  of  elhptio 
functions,  as  oontained  in  theFai-meln  und  LehnStse  sum  Gibtauclu,  der  elhptuyf-hen  Functioneit , 
but  they  are  there  stated  (§§  1 — 3)  without  proof  The  only  proof  that  has  appeared  js  m  a 
memoir  by  PhragmSn,  Acta  Math.,  t.  vii,  (1885),  pp  33—42,  and  there  are  eome  itateramta 
(pp.  390 — 393)  in  Bicrmann's  Theorie  der  attalyliiehen  FunctK/itea  relative  to  the  theorems  The 
p      Ed  pted      ti    t    t  I  t      m   d   with  that  given  by  Pbragm^n 

+  Th  tun  t  h   h   p  kind  of  algebraical   addition  theorem,   thus,   for 

t  th    J  cob       Th  1    !      t  h  that  6j,(!(+i)e|^{a-c)  can  be  rationally  ex 

X         d        tmfthlhtft         h  u  and  v  foi  their  argnmenti      Suoh  functions 

li  t    ally       1  d  d  f        tl      1         f  lunctiona  ludicatHd  in  the  defimtion 

Shft  h  [  whtmybe  called  a  iimlU'plii.ation  themem  for  multiph 

cat         f  t}     ar     m     t  bj  t  t,       th  t         the  set  of  fanctions  6  (m«)  can  be  eipreased 

Ig  b         lly       t    m      f  th       t    f  f       b        6  («}.     This  is  an  r xtreroely  special  case  ot  a  set 

ft  Italtmt         hvj         mltplt  on-theorero   which  are  in\e  tigated  by  Poinoar^, 

L  '!     1     S         t         (1  yO)    tp   31  — 3b5 
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Fii'St,  let  the  coefficients  be  algebraical  functions  of  the  argiiment  u.  If 
the  function  defined  by  the  equation  be  U,  we  have 

t7-y,(«)+ B--V.W+ ... +s,W-0. 
where  g^  (u),  g^  (w),  ,,,,  g^  (w)  are  rational  integral  algebraical  fiinctioos  of  u 
of  degree,  say,  not  higher  than  n.     The  equation  can  be  transformed  into 

u'f.(U)  +  u-'MU)+  ...+f,(U)  =  0, 
where  f^iU),  fi{U),  ...,  f^iU)  are  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  of 
U  of  degree  not  higher  than  m. 

If  V  denote  tho  function  when  the  argument  is  ;;,  and  W  denote  it  when 
the  argument  is  u-Vv,  then 

^'f,{Y)  +  ,-'f,(y)  +  ...+f,.{r)=o. 
.nd  (u  +  .)•'/.  (V)  +  {u  +  vy"f,  ( F)  +...+/.( W)  =  0. 

The  algebraical  elimination  of  the  two  quantities  u  and  v  between  these 
three  equations  leads  to  aai  algebraical  equation  between  the  (;[uantities 
/{U),  f(V)  and  f(W),  that  is,  to  an  algebraical  equation  between  U,  V,  W, 
say  of  tho  form 

G{v,  r,  W)=0, 

where  G  denotes  an  algebraical  function,  with  coefficients  independent  of 
u  and  V.  It  is  easy  to  prove  that  G  is  symmetrical  in  U  and  V,  and  that 
its  degree  in  each  of  the  three  quantities  U,  V,  W  is  7nn\  The  equation 
G=0  implies  that  the  function  U possesses  an  algebraical  addition-theorem. 

Secondly,  lot  the  coefficients*  be  uniform  simply- periodic  functions  of 
the  argument  tt.     Let  oy  denote  the  period:  then,  by  §  113,  ea«h  of  these 

functions  is  a  rational  algebraical  function  of  tan  — ■ .  Let  u'  denote 
tan  — ;   then  the  equation  is  of  the  form 

fr«j.  (»■)+  0"»-ft  (»')  +  •.■+  s-  (»■)  -  0, 

whore  the  coefficients  g  are  rational  algebraical  (and  can  be  taken  as 
integral)  functions  of  u'.  If  p  be  the  highest  degree  of  u'  in  any  of  them, 
then  the  equation  can  be  transformed  into 

where /„((/),  f,{U),  ...,  fp{,U)  ait,  rational  mtegial  algpbiaical  functions  ,if 
U  of  degree  not  higher  than  m 

*  The  limitation  to  uniformity  for  tie  coeiiioieiits  has  been  mtioduoeil  mciely  to  make  tlia 
illnatration  Eiropler;  if  in  anj  oate  they  were  multiform,  the  equation  would  be  jeplaoed  by 
another  which  is  equivalent  to  all  possible  forma  of  the  first  arising  through  the  (finite) 
multitormily  of  the  coeffieientB  and  the  new  equation  would  conform  to  the  specified 
conditions. 
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Let  jj'  denote  tan  —  ,  and  w'  denote  tan  — ^ ;  then  the  corresponding 

values  of  the  function  are  determined  by  the  equations 

and  w'pf,  (  W)  +  w'i'-'f,  ( r )+...+  /p  ( Tf)  =  0. 

The  relation  between  u',  v',  w'  ia 

u'vW  +  u'  +  v'  —  w'  =  0. 
The  elimination  of  the  three  qnantitiea  u',  v',  vj'  among  the  four  equations 
leads  as  before  to  an  algebraical  equation 

G(U,  V,  F)  =  0, 
where  G  denotes  an  algebraical  function  (now  of  degree  mp')  with  coefficients 
independent  of  u  and  i>.     The  function  U  therefore  possesses  an  algebraical 
addition-theorem. 

Thirdly,  let  the  coefficients  be  uniform  doubly-periodic  functions  of  the 
argument  u.  Let  m  and  m'  be  the  two  periods ;  and  let  f  (it),  the  Weier- 
strassian  elliptic  function  in  those  periods,  be  denoted  by  f.  Then  every 
coefficient  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

M  +  S^'ju) 

L 

where  L,  M,  N  are  rational   integral   algebraical  functions  of  f  of  finite 

degree.     Unless  each  of  the  quantities  N  is  zero,  the  form  of  the  equation 

when  these  values  are  substituted  for  the  coefficients  is 

so  that  A^^B^m^-g^^-g.^; 

and  this  is  of  the  form 

tf-S.  (E)  +  P-'ft  ({)+...+  y„  (E)  -  0, 
where  the  coefficients  g  are  rational  algebraical  (and  can  be  taken  as  integral) 
functions  of  ^.     If  g  be  the  highest  degi'ee  of  ^  in  any  of  them,  the  equation 
can  be  transformed  into 

cf.m+i'-'MiD+...+f,(f)-o. 

where  the  coefficients  /  are  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  of  U  of 
degree  not  higher  than  2)m, 

Let  1}  denote  ^  (v)  and  f  denote  ^{u  +  v);  then  the  corresponding  values 
of  the  function  are  determined  by  the  equations 

v%(y)+¥-MV)+ +f,m-o. 

md  PMW)  +  p-'f.(,W)+ +/,(if)=o. 

By  using  Ex.  4,  §  131,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that  the  relation  between  ^,  ij,  f  is 

i6(f +  ,  +  ?)■(?-•()■ -sd  +  ^  +  OHCft  ■)■)-?.  (f+';)-2ftl 

+  (4{-  +  lf,  +  4,,'-j,,)"  =  0. 
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The  elimination  of  ^,  ij,  ^  from  the  throe  ecinations  leada  as  before  to  an 
algebraical  equation 

GiU,  V,  W)  =  0, 

of  finite  degree  and  with  coefficients  independent  of  u  and  v.    Therefore  in  this 
case  also  the  function  U  possesses  an  algebraical  addition-theorem. 

If,  however,  all  the  quantities  N  be  zero,  the  equation  defining  U  is  of  the 
form 

U'-h„it)+  U"^"h,(S)  + ...  +  K{^)=  0. 
and  a  similar  argument  then  leads  to  the  inference  that    U  possesses   an 
algebraical  addition-theorem. 

The  proposition  is  thus  completely  established. 

151.  The  generalised  converse  of  the  preceding  proposition  now  suggests 
itself:  what  are  the  classes  of  functions  of  one  variable  that  possess  an  alge- 
braical addition-theorem?  The  solution  is  contained  in  Weierstrase's  theorem: — 

An  anolytioal  function  0  (?(),  which  possesses  an  algebraical  theorem,  is 
either 

(i)    an  algebraical  function  0/ u  ;  or 

(ii)  an   algebraical  function   of   e"  ,   rvhere   m    ts    a    suitably   chosen 
constant;  or 

(iii)  an  algebraical  function  of  the  elliptic  function  ^  (u),  the  periods — or 
the  invariants  g^  and  g^ — being  suitable/  chosen  constants. 

Let  U  denote  tp  (u). 

For  a  given  general  value  of  «,  the  function  U  may  have  m  values  where, 
for  functions  in  general,  there  is  not  a  necessary  limit  to  the  value  of  m ;  it 
will  be  proved  that,  when  the  function  possesses  an  algebraical  addition- 
theorem,  the  integer  m  must  be  finite. 

For  a  given  general  value  of  U,  that  is,  a  value  of  i7when  its  argument  ia 
not  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  branch-point  if  there  be  branch-points,  the 
variable  u  may  have  p  values,  where  p  may  be  finite  or  may  be  infinite. 

Similarly  for  given  general  values  of  v  and  of  Y,  which  will  be  used  to 
denote  <j)  {v). 

First,  let  p  be  finite.  Then  because  u  has  p  values  for  a  given  value  of  U 
and  V  has  p  values  for  a  given  value  of  V,  and  since  neither  set  is  affected  by  the 
value  of  the  other  function,  the  sum  u  +  v  has  p'  values  because  any  member  of 
the  set  u  can  be  combined  with  any  member  of  the  set  v  ;  and  this  number 
p^  of  values  of  u  +  v  is  derived  for  a  given  value  of  U  and  a  given  value  of  V. 

Now  in  forming  the  function  </j  (w  +  v),  which  will  be  denoted  by  W,  we 
have  m  values  of  If"  for  each  value  of  w  -1-  ^  and  therefore  wo  have  mp^  values 
of  W  for  the  whole  set,  that  is,  for  a  given  value  of  U  and  a  given  value  of  V. 
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Hence  the  equation  lietween  U,  V,  W  is  of  degree*  mp'  in  W,  necessarily 
finite  when  the  equation  is  algehraical ;  and  therefoi'e  m  is  finite. 

Because  m  is  finite,  U  has  a  finite  number  m  of  values  for  a  given  value  of 
u ;  and,  because  p  is  finite,  u  has  a  finite  number  p  of  values  for  a  given  value  of 
U.  Hence  U  is  determined  in  terms  of  u  by  an  algebraical  equation  of  degree 
m,  the  coefficients  of  which_  are  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  of 
degree  p ;  and  therefore  U  is  cm  algebraic  function  ofu. 

152.  Next,  let  p  be  infinite ;  then  (see  Note,  p.  303)  the  system  of  values 
may  be  composed  of  (i)  a  single  simply- infinite  series  of  values  or  (ii)  a  finite 
number  of  simply-infinite  series  of  values  or  (iii)  a  simpiy-infinite  number  of 
simply-infinite  series  of  values,  say,  a  single  doubly -infinite  series  of  values  or 
(iv)  a  finite  number  of  doubly -infinite  series  of  values  or  (v)  an  infinite 
number  of  doubly -infinite  series  of  values  where,  in  (v),  the  infinite  number 
is  not  restricted  to  be  simply-infinite. 

Taking  these  alternatives  in  oi-der,  we  first  consider  the  case  where  i^e  p 
values  of  u  for  a  given  general  value  of  U  constitute  a  single  simply^nfmite 
series.  They  may  be  denoted  by  f{u,  n),  where  n  has  a  simply-infinite 
series  of  values  and  the  form  of/  is  such  that  f{u,  0)  =  w. 

Similarly,  the  p  values  of  v  for  a  given  general  value  of  V  may  be  denoted 
hyf(v,  n),  where  n'  has  a  simply-infinite  series  of  values.  Then  the  different 
values  of  the  argument  for  the  function  W  are  the  set  of  values  given  by 

for  the  simply-infinite  series  of  values  for  n  and  the  similar  scries  of  values 
for  n'. 

The  values  thus  obtained  as  arguments  of  W  must  all  be  contained  in 
the  series  f(u  +  v,  n"),  where  n"  has  a  simply-infinite  series  of  values ;  and, 
in  the  present  case,/(j(-|-v,  n")  cannot  contain  other  values.  Hence  for  some 
values  of  n  and  some  values  of  n',  the  total  aggregate  being  not  finite,  the 
equation 

must  hold,  for  continuously  varying  values  of  u  and  v. 

In  the  first  place,  an  interchange  of  u  and  v  is  equivalent  to  an  interchange 
of  n  and  n  on  the  left-hand  side ;  hence  n"  is  symmetrical  in  n  and  n'. 
Again,  we  have 

df{u.n)_l/{u+,,,") 
du  d{u  +  v) 

dv    ' 

'  The  degree  for  Epeoial  fnnctions  maf  be  redaced,  as  id  Cor.  1,  Frop.  XIII,  §  X18 ;  bnt  in  no 
case  is  it  inereased.  Similarly  modifications,  in  the  way  of  finite  reduetiona,  may  occur  in  the 
sueoeeding  cases  ;  bnt  tlicy  wUl  not  be  noticed,  as  tliey  do  not  give  rise  to  eesential  modifiention 
in  the  reasoning. 
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SO  that  the  form  of  f(u,  n)  is  such  that  its  first  derivative  with  regard  to  u  is 
independent  of  u.  Let  0  (n)  bo  this  value,  where  0  (n),  independent  of  v.,  may 
be  dependent  on  n ;  then,  since 

we  have  /{«,  n)  =  u8  {n)  +  f  (n), 

■\lr(n)  being  independent  of  u.     Substituting  this  expressioii  in  tlie  former 

equation,  wc  have  the  equation 

ud  (n)  +  fin)+  v9  (n')  +  ^  (n')  =  (m  +  «)  ^  (n")  +  ^  (n"), 
which  must  be  true  for  all  values  of  u  and  v ;  hence 

e(n)  =  e{n")  =  8(n'), 
80  that  &  (n)  is  a  constant  and  equal  to  its  value  when  n  =  0.     But  when  n  is 
zero,/(M,  0)  is  m;  so  that  ^(0)  =  1  and  ^(0)  =  0,  and  therefore 

/(»,») =.+-f-(»). 

where  -^  vanishes  with  n. 

The  equation  defining  -^  is 

+  (»)  +  ^r(»')=,fr{»»)i 
for  values  of  n  from  a  singly-infinite  series  and  for  values  of  n'  from  the  same 
series,  that  series  is  reproduced  for  n".     Since  i/^  (n)  vanishes  with  n,  wo  take 

and  therefore  nx  {'"■)  +  n'x  ('"■')  '^  '"'"x  ("■")■ 

Again,  when  n'  vanishes,  the  required  series  of  values  of  n"  is  given  by  taking 
n"  =  n ;  and,  when  n'  does  not  vanish,  n"  is  symmetrical  in  n  and  w',  so  that 
we  have 

w"  =  m  +  w.'  4-  nn'X, 

where  \  is  not  infinite  for  zero  or  finite  values  of  n  or  n'.     Thus 
nx  {n)  +  n'x  in')  =  (n  ■+  Ji'  +  nn'X)  x  (w  +  w'  +  nn'\). 
Since  the  left-hand  side  is  the  sum  of  two  functions  of  distinct  and  indo- 
pondent  magnitudes,  the  form  of  the  equation  shews  that  it  can  be  satisfied 
only  if 

X  =  0,  so  that  n"  =  n  +  n'; 

and  X(«)  =  XK) 

-Xin'l 
so  that  each  is  a  constant,  say  m  ;  then 

f{ii,  m)  =  !t  +  na>, 
which  is  the  form  that  the  series  must  adopt  when  the  series  /(■zt  +  v,  li')  is 
obtained  by  the  addition  oifiu,  n)  and/(i;,  n'). 
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It  follows  at  once  that  the  single  series  of  arguments  for  W  is  obtained, 
as  one  simply-infinite  series,  of  the  form  u  +  v  -'r'n"ii>.  For  each  of  these 
arguments  we  have  m  values  of  W,  and  the  set  of  m  values  of  W  is 
the  same  for  all  the  different  arguments ;  that  is,  W  has  m  values  for  a 
given  value  of  U  and  a  given  value  of  Y.  Moreover,  U  has  m  values  for  each 
argument  and  likewise  V;  hence,  as  the  equation  between  U,  V,  W  is  of 
a  degree  that  is  necessarily  finite  because  the  equation  is  algebraical,  the 
integer  m  is  finite. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  function  JJ  has  a  finite  number  m  of  values  for 
each  value  of  the  argument  u,  and  that  for  a  given  value  of  tlie  function  the 
values  of  the  argument  form  a  simply-periodic  series  represented  by  m  -f  nw. 

But  the  function  tanf — ■)  is  such  that,  for  a  given  value,  the  values  of  the 

argument  are  represented  by  the  series  u-\-nco;    hence  for  each  value  of 

tan  I  —  J  there  are  m  values  of  JJ  and  for  each  value  of  JJ  there  is  one  value 

of  tan  -^.   It  therefore  follows,  by  §§  113,  114,  that  between  TJ  and  tan  f  —  j 

there  is  an  algebraical  relation  which  is  of  the  first  degree  in  tan  ----  and  the 

mth  degree  in  JJ,  that  is,  U  is  an  algebraic  function  of  tan  -—  .     Hence  JJ  is 

an  algebraic  function  also  of  e  ^  . 

Note.  This  result  is  based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  series  of  argu- 
ments, for  which  a  branch  of  the  function  has  the  same  value,  can  be  arranged 
in  the  form/{w,  n),  where  n  has  a  simply-infinite  series  of  integral  values.  If, 
however,  there  were  no  possible  law  of  this  kind — the  foregoing  proof  shews 
that,  if  there  bo  one  such  law,  there  is  only  one  such  \xvi,  with  a  properly 
determined  constant  tu— then  the  values  would  be  represented  by  u^,  Wj,  ...,Mp 
with  p  infinite  in  the  limit.  In  that  case,  there  would  be  an  infinite  number  of 
sets  of  values  iov  u-{-v  of  the  type  u\.  +  v^,  where  X  and  ft.  might  be  the  same 
or  might  be  different ;  eaoh  set  would  give  a  branch  of  the  function  W  and  then 
there  would  be  an  infinite  number  of  values  of  W  corresponding  to  one  branch 
of  JJ  and  one  branch  of  V.  The  equation  between  JJ,  V  and  W  would  be  of 
infinite  degree  in  W,  that  is,  it  would  bo  transcendental  and  not  algebraical. 
The  case  is  excluded  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  addition-theorem  is  alge- 
braical, and  therefore  the  equation  between  JJ,  Y  and  W  is  algebraical. 

153.  Next,  let  there  be  a  number  of  simply-infinite  series  of  values  of 
the  argument  of  the  function,  say  q,  where  q  is  greater  than  unity  and 
may  be  either  finite  or  infinite.  Let  Mi,  m.^,  ...,  u^  denote  typical  members 
of  each  series. 

Then  all  the  members  of  the  series  containing  Mi  must  be  of  the  form 
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/i  (mii  n),  for  an  infinite  series  of  values  of  the  integer  n.  Othcnvise,  as  in  the 
preceding  note,  the  sum  of  the  values  in  the  series  of  arguments  u  and  of 
those  in  the  same  series  of  arguments  v  would  lead  to  an  infinite  number  of 
distinct  series  of  values  of  the  argument  u  +  v,  with  a  corresponding  infinite 
number  of  values  W;  and  the  relation  hetween  U,  V,  W  would  cease  to  be 


In  the  same  way,  the  members  of  the  corresponding  series  containing  v, 
must  he  of  the  fonn/i('U,,  n')  for  an  infinite  series  of  values  of  the  integer  n'. 
Among  the  combinations 

fi(ih,n)-i-f,{v„n') 

the  simply-infinite  series  fi{th-i-v„  n")  must  occm-  for  an  infinite  series 
of  values  oin";  and  therefore,  as  in  the  preceding  case, 

where  w,  is  an  appropriate  constant.  Further,  there  is  only  one  series  of 
values  for  the  combination  of  these  two  series  ;   it  is  represented  by 

In  the  same  way,  the  members  of  the  series  containing  w^  can  bo  I'epro- 
sented  in  the  form  n^  +  nm^,  where  w^  is  an  appropriate  constant,  which  may 
be  (but  is  not  necessarily)  the  same  as  wi ;  and  the  series  containing  u^, 
when  combined  with  the  set  containing  v,,  leads  to  only  a  single  series 
represented  in  the  form  M2  +  «j  +  n"(W2.     And  so  on,  for  all  the  series  in  order. 

But  now  since  u^  +  msWg,  where  m,  is  an  integer,  is  a  value  of  u  for  a  given 
value  of  U,  it  follows  that  U{u.;.  +  m^a^  —  U{v^  identically,  each  being  equal 
to  U.     Hence 

U  {u^  +  m,o)i  +  m,w,)  =  U{v,  +  m.»0  =  U{ii^)  =  U, 

and  therefore  u^  +  mjO),  +  tw^Ws  is  also  a  value  of  u  for  the  given  value  of  U, 
leading  to  a  series  of  arguments  which  must  be  included  among  the  original 
aeries  or  be  distributed  through  them.  Similarly  Uj  +  SmrW,,  where  the 
coefficients  m  are  integers  and  the  constants  m  are  properly  determined, 
represents  a  series  of  values  of  the  variable  u,  included  among  the  original 
series  or  distributed  through  them.  And  generally,  when  account  is  taken  of 
all  the  distinct  series  thus  obtained,  the  aggregate  of  values  of  the  variable  u 
can  be  represented  in  the  form  M^+SmrW,,  for  X  =  l,  2,  ...,  jc,  where  k  is 
some  finite  or  infinite  integer. 

Three  cases  arise,  (a)  when  the  quantities  to  are  equal  to  one  another  or 
can  be  expressed  as  integral  multiples  of  only  one  quantity  a,  (b)  when  the 
quantities  o>  arc  equivalent  to  two  quantities  iii  and  ila  (the  ratio  of  which  is 
not  real),  so  that  each  quantity  m  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

W,  —pir^i  +  Pariia , 

the  coefficients  p,r,  p^^  being  finite  integers ;  (c)  when  the  quantities  a  are 
not  equivalent  to  only  two  quantities,  such  as  ft,  and  ii^. 
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For  ease  (a),  each  of  the  «  infinite  series  of  vaJues  u  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form  U/,  +pco,  for  A,  =  1,  2,  .,.,  k  and  integral  values  of  ^. 

First,  let  /c  be  finite,  so  that  the  original  integer  q  is  finite.  Then  the 
values  of  bhe  argument  for  W  are  of  the  type 

U),+p(o  +  v^+p'(o, 
that  is,  U\  +  v^+p"m, 

for  all  combinations  of  X  and  fj,  and  for  integral  values  otp".  There  are  thus 
ic'  series  of  values,  each  series  containing  a  simply-intinite  number  of  terms 
of  this  type. 

For  each  of  the  arguments  in  any  one  of  these  infinite  series,  W  has  m 
values ;  and  the  set  of  m,  values  is  the  same  for  all  the  arguments  in  one  and 
the  same  infinite  series.  Hence  W  has  m/c^  values  for  all  the  arguments  in 
all  the  series  taken  together,  that  is,  for  a  given  value  of  U  and  a  given 
value  of  V.  The  relation  between  U,  V,  W  is  therefore  of  degree  m/c", 
necessarily  finite  when  the  equation  is  algebraical;  hence  m  is  finite. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  function  U  has  a  finite  number  m  of  values  for 
each  value  of  the  argument  u,  and  that  for  a  given  value  of  the  function  there 
are  a  finite  number  «  of  distinct  series  of  values  of  the  argument  of  the  form 

u+poj,  w  being  the  same  for  all  the  series.     But  the  function  tan  —  has 

one  value  for  each  value  of  u  and  the  series  u+pw  represents  the  series  of 

values  of  u  for  a  given  value  of  tan  — .     It  therefore  follows  that  there  are 

m  values  of  (I  for  each  value  of  tan  —  and  that  there  are  «  values  of  tan  — 
for  each  value  of  U ;  and  therefore  there  is  an  algebraical  relation  between 
U  and  tan  — ,  which  is  of  degree  k  in  the  latter  and  of  degree  m  in  the 

former.    Hence  U  is  an  algebraic  function  of  tan  —  and  therefore  also  of  e"  . 

Next,  let  K  be  infinite,  so  that  the  original  integer  q  is  infinite.  Then, 
as  in  the  Note  in  §  152,  the  equation  between  JJ,  V,  W  will  cease  to  be 
algebraical  unless  each  aggregate  of  values  U),+pa>,  for  each  particular 
value  of  p  and  for  the  infinite  sequence  X  =  l,  2, ...,  k,  can  be  ari'anged  in  a 
system  or  a  set  of  systems,  say  cr  in  number,  each  of  the  form  fp(u-i-pa>,  pi,) 
for  an  infinite  series  of  values  of  p^.  Each  of  these  implies  a  series  of  values 
/p  ('"  +p'f.  Pp')  '^f  *'^6  argument  of  V  for  the  same  series  of  values  of  p/  as  of 
Pp,  and  also  a  series  of  values  fp(u  +  v  +p"o),  pp")  of  the  argument  of  W  for 
the  same  series  of  values  of  p^".     By  proceeding  as  in  |  152,  it  foUows  that 

f  {u  i-po),  p^)  =  u  +pw  +PpWp', 
where  to^  is  an  appropriate  constant,  the  ratio  of  which  to  m  can  be  proved 
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(as  in  §  106)  to  be  not  parely  real,  and  p^  has  a  simply- infinite  succession  of 
values.     The  integer  o-  may  be  finite  or  it  may  be  infinite. 

When  a  and  all  the  constants  to'  which  thus  arise  are  linearly  equivalent 
to  two  quantities  Hi  and  ilg,  so  that  the  terms  additive  to  u  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form  SjQi  +  s^Q^.  then  the  aggregate  of  values  u  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form 

for  a  aim  ply- infinite  series  for  ])^  and  for  p^ ;  and  p  has  a  series  of  values 
1,  2, ...,  (T.    This  case  is,  in  effect,  the  same  as  case  (6). 

When  o)  and  all  the  constants  to'  are  not  linearly  equivalent  to  only 
two  quantities,  such  aa  il,  and  £1.^,  we  have  a  case  which,  in  etfeet,  is  tlie 
same  as  case  (c). 

These  two  cases  must  therefore  now  be  considered. 

For  case  (6),  either  as  originally  obtained  or  as  derived  through  part 
of  case  (a),  each  of  the  (doubly)  infinite  series  of  values  of  m  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form 

for  X  =  1,  2, ...,  <7  and  for  integral  values  of  j3,  and^j.  The  integer  a-  may  be 
finite  or  infinite ;  the  original  integer  q  is  infinite. 

First,  let  a  be  finite.  Then  the  values  of  the  argument  for  W  are  of  tho 
type 

Ma  +p,ilj  +pA  +  "m  +Pi'iii  +i)/il.. 
that  is,  i(A  +  v^  +p"i^i  +  p/'ilai 

for  all  combinations  of  \  and  [^  and  for  integral  values  of  p,"  and p".  There 
are  thus  o^  series  of  values,  each  series  containing  a  doubly- infinite  number  of 
terms  of  this  type. 

For  every  argument  there  are  m  values  of  W ;  and  the  set  of  m  values  is 
the  same  for  all  the  arguments  in  one  and  the  same  infinite  series.  Thus  W 
has  Too-*  values  for  all  the  arguments  in  all  the  series,  that  is,  for  a  given  value 
of  IT  and  a  given  value  of  V;  and  it  follows,  as  before,  from  the  consideration 
of  the  algebraical  relation,  that  m  is  finite. 

The  function  U  thus  has  m,  values  for  each  value  of  the  argument  m  ;  and 
for  a  given  value  of  the  function  there  are  o-  series  of  values  of  the  argument, 
each  series  being  of  the  form  Ux+pS^i  +pj^i. 

Take  a  doubly-periodic  function  0  having  iii  and  ila  for  its  periods,  such* 
that  for  a  given  value  of  ©  the  values  of  its  arguments  are  of  the  foregoing 
form.  Whatever  be  the  expression  of  the  function,  it  is  of  the  order  o-. 
Then  JJ  has  m  values  for  each  value  of  0,  and  0  has  one  value  for  each 
value  of  JJ;  hence  there  is  an  algebraical  equation  between   JJ  and  0,  of 

'  All  that  19  ceeosaaiy  for  this  purpose  is  to  oonstrnot,  by  the  use  o£  Prop.  XII,  §  118,  a 
function  baving,  as  its  irreducible  Eimplo  infinities,  a  aeriea  of  points  n,,  a^, ...,  Ha — apeoial 
values  of  iij,  Uj, ...,  Ua — in  the  parallelogram  of  periods,  ehosen  so  thai  no  two  of  tho  a  points  a. 
coiaoide. 
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the  first  degree  in  the  latter  and  of  the  mth  degree  in  U:  that  is,  E/'is  an 
algebraical  function  of  0.  But,  by  Pi'Op.  XV.  §  119,  @  can  be  expressed  in 
the  form 

if  4  Nf^iO 
"L 

where  i,  M,  N  are  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  of  f  (m),  if  Hi  and  il^ 
be  the  periods  of  f  (w);  and  f'  (w)  is  a  two- valued  algebraical  function  of  f  (w), 
so  that  0  is  an  algebraical  function  of  f  (u).  Hence  also  U  is  an  algebraical 
function  of  g>  (w).  the  periods  of  f  (u)  being  properly  cltosen. 

This  inference  requires  that  ct,  the  order  of  ®,  be  greater  than  1. 
Because  U  has  m  values  for  an  argument  u,  the  symmetric  function  XU 
has  one  value  for  an  argument  u  and  it  is  therefore  a  uniform  function. 
But  each  term  of  the  sum  has  the  same  value  for  «-l-p,n, -fp^Q,  as  for 
u;  and  therefore  this  uniform  function  is  doubly-periodic.  The  number  of 
independent  doubly-infinite  series  of  values  of  u  for  a  uniform  doubly- 
periodic  function  is  at  least  two :  and  therefore  there  must  be  at  least  two 
doubly-infinite  series  of  values  of  u,  so  that  it>1.  Hence  a  function,  that 
possesses  an  addition-theorem,  cannot  have  only  one  doubly-infinite  scries  of 
values  for  its  argument. 

If  (7  be  infinite,  there  is  an  infinite  series  of  values  of  u  of  the  foi-m 
ti\  +  pA  +  PiiU ',  an  argument,  similar  to  that  in  ease  (a),  shews  that  this  is, 
in  effect,  the  same  as  case  (c). 

It  is  obvious  that  cases  (ii),  (iii)  and  (iv)  of  §  152  are  now  completely 
covered ;  case  (v)  of  §  152  is  covered  by  case  (c)  now  to  be  discussed  in  §  154. 

154.  For  case  (c),  we  have  the  scries  of  values  w  represented  by  a  number 
of  series  of  the  fonn 

where  the  quantities  oi  are  not  linearly  equivalent  to  two  quantities  iii  and 
fla.     The  original  integer  q  is  infinite. 

Then,  by  §§  108,  110,  it  follows  that  integers  m  can  be  chosen  in  an 
unlimited  variety  of  ways  so  that  the  modulus  of 

2  OTrWr 

is  infinitesimal,  and  therefore  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  point  u>, 
there  is  an  infinitude  of  points  at  which  the  function  resumes  its  value. 
Such  a  function  would,  aa  in  previous  instances,  degenerate  into  a  mere 
constant ;  and  therefore  the  combination  of  values  which  gives  rise  to  this 
case  does  not  occur, 

All  the  possible  cases  have  been  considered:  and  the  truth  of  Weierstrass's 
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theorem*  that  a  function,  which  has  an  algebraical  addition -the  or  em,  is  either 

an  algebraical  function  of  u,  or  of  e  "  (where  m  is  suitably  chosen),  or  of  g)  (u), 
where  the  periods  of  f{u)  are  suitably  chosen,  is  established;  and  it  has 
incidentally  been  established — it  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the  derivation  of  the 
theorem— that  a  function,  which  has  an  algebraical  additioih-theorem,  has  only 
a  finite  number  ofvahiesfor  a  given  argwnent. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  first  derivative  has  only  a  finite  nwrnher  of  values 
for  a  given  argument;  for  the  elimination  of  U  between  the  algebraical 
equations 

G((;..)=o,  |§fr-+|?.o, 

leads  to  an  equation  in  U'  of  the  same  finite  degree  as  G  in  U. 

Further,  it  is  now  easy  to  see  that  if  the  analytical  function  (f>  (u),  which 
!  an  algebraical  addition-theorem,  be  tmiform,  then  it  is  a  rational 


fionetion  either  ofu,orofe'°,or  of  fp  (u)  mid  f'{u);  and  that  any  uniform 
function,  which  is  transcendental  in  the  sense  of  |  47  and  which  possesses  an 
algebraical  addition-theorem,  is  either  a  simply-periodic  function  or  a  doubly- 
periodic  function. 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  some  of  the  inferences  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  values  of  ifi  (m  +  v)  arising  from  aeries  of  valuea  for  u  and  v. 

Ex.!.     Let  U=u^+{2u+lf. 

Evidently  m,  the  mimbor  of  values  of  U  for  a  value  of  «,  is  4  ;  and,  as  the  rationalised 
form  of  the  equation  is 

the  value  of  p,  being  the  number  of  values  of  a  for  a  given  value  of  U,  is  %  Thus  the 
equation  in   IF  should  be,  hj  §   151,  of  degree  (4.22  =  )16. 

This  equation  ia  n{3{W^- U^- V^)  +  l-2l:,]  =0, 

whore  it,,  is  any  one  of  the  eight  values  of 

an  equation,  when  rationalised,  of  the  16th  degree  in    W, 
j&.  2.     Let   U^cosu. 

Evidently  m  =  l;  the  values  of  i*  for  a  given  value  of  (7  are  contained  in  the  double 
series  u  +  2vn,  -u+2irn,  for  all  values  of  »  from  -re  to  +ot.     The  values  of  u  +  v  are 
a+2,rm  +  u  +  2irm,  that  is,  u  +  v  +  2-,rp;    -m  +  STrm+u  +  STrm,  that  is,    -'a+'a  +  ^^p; 
M  +  2jrm-ii  +  2jrm,  that  is,  v,~v-i-^wp;    -M+3n-»-K  +  2jrm,  that  is,   -u~v  +  2-jrp, 

*  The  theorem  has  been  used  by  SohwatE,  Ges.  Werke,  t.  ii.  pp.  aOO— 268,  in  determining  all 
the  families  of  plane  isothermie  cuiTea  which  are  algebraical  ourvea,  an  'ieothermie'  onrve  being 
of  the  form  u  —  c,  where  u  is  a  function  satisfying  the  potential-equation 
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so  that  the  number  of  series  of  values  of  u  +  v  is  four,  each  series  being  aimply-infinite. 
It  might  thus  be  expected  that  the  equation  between  U,  V,  W  would  be  of  degree 
(1.4=)  4  ill   W;  hut  it  happens  tkat 

oo.(«+.>)-oo»(-»-=), 
and  BO  the  degree  of  the  equation  in  W  is  reduced  to  half  its  degree.     The  equation  it; 
TT^-S  fr£,'F+ P^+ F2- 1  =0. 
.Kx.  3.    Let  P=SH  M. 

Evidently  m  =  l ;  and  there  are  two  doubly- infinite  series  of  va,lues  of  u  determined 
bya  given  value  of  U,  having  the  form  M-l-2nto-l-25ii'ru',  a-w+2ma+%m'<a'.  Hence  the 
values  of  m+w  are 

=        M-Hi(mod.  2c»,  3ia');   =o)-M  +  »{mod-  Ss,,  2a)'); 
s:oi+»-!i(mod.  2o),  2a');  =    -«-w(mod.  Su,  'ia'); 
four  in  number.     The  equation  may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  of  the  fourth  degree 
in    W;  it  is 

4(l-p2)(i-  F2)(l-  if3)=(2-C'-3-  F3-  W^+lfimV^W^f. 

155.  But  it  mast  not  be  supposed  that  any  algebraical  equation  between 
U,  V,  W,  which  13  symmetrical  in  U  and  V,  is  one  necessarily  implying  the 
representation  of  an  algebraical  addition- theorem.  Without  entering  into  a 
detailed  investigation  of  the  formal  characteristics  of  the  equations  that  are 
suitable,  a  latent  test  is  given  by  implication  in  the  following  theorem,  also 
due  to  Weierstrass : — 

If  an  analytical  funGti<m  possess  an  algebraical  addiUon-theorem,  an 
algebraical  equation  involving  the  ftmetian  and  its  first  derivative  with  regard 
to  its  a/rguinmt  exists ;  and  the  coeffi'&enta  in  this  equatimt  do  not  involve  the 
argument  of  the  function. 

The  proposition  might  easily  be  derived  by  assuming  the  preceding 
proposition,  and  applying  the  known  results  relating  to  the  algebraical 
dependence  between  those  functions,  the  types  of  which  are  suited  to  the 
representation  of  the  functions  in  question,  and  theii'  derivatives;  we  shall, 
however,  proceed  more  directly  from  the  equation  expressing  the  a  '  '  ' 
addition -theorem  in  the  form 

Q(U,  V,  Tf)  =  0, 
which  may  be  regarded  aa  a  rationally  iiTeducible  equation. 

Differentiating  with  regard  to  u,  we  have 

and  similarly,  with  regard  to  v,  we  have 
from  which  it  follows  that 

dU       dv       "■ 
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This  equation*  will,  in  general,  involve  TT;  in  order  to  obtain  an  equation 
free  from  W,  we  eliminate  W  between 

the  elimination  being  possible  because  both  equations  are  of  finite  degree ; 
and  thus  in  any  case  we  have  an  algebraical  equation  independent  of  W  and 
involving  U,  U',  V,  V. 

Not  more  than  one  equation  can  arise  by  assigning  various  values  to  v,  a 
quantity  that  is  independent  of  w ;  for  we  should  have  either  inconsistent 
equations  or  simultaneous  equations  which,  being  consistent,  determine  a 
limited  number  of  values  of  U  and  U'  for  all  values  of  u,  that  is,  only  a 
number  of  constants.  Hence  there  can  be  only  one  equation,  obtained  by 
assigning  varying  values  to  v;  and  this  single  equation  is  the  algebraical 
equation  between  the  function  and  its  first  derivative,  the  coefficients  being 
independent  of  the  argument  of  the  function. 

Note.  A  test  of  suitability  of  an  algebraical  equation  G  =  0  between 
three  variables  ^7,1^,  ly  to  represent  an  addition-theorem  is  given  by  the 
condition  that  the  elimination  of  W  between 

(?  =  0  and   t/V7r  =  "  -^rir 
aU  or 

leads  to  only  a  single  equation  between   U  and   U'  for  different  values  of  V 

and  T. 

Ex.     Consider  the  equation 

(2-P-  V-  H')a_4(i_{7)(l-  V){\-  Jf)  =  0- 
The  deduced  equation  involving  V  and  V  is 

(2FH'-  F-  W-\-U)V=(^UW-U-  »r+  F)  V, 
so  that  W-       (>^-P)(^'+g') 

The  elimination  of  W  is  ainiple.    We  have 

{2F-l)C'-(2{'"-l)  F" 
ai"i  I    u    y     \r-2        (2F-i)P'-(2f-i)r 

Neglecting   i{V+  U—l)  =  Q,   which    ia   an   irrelevant   equation,  and   multiplying   liy 
(2F— 1)  V -{%U-  1)  F',  which  is  not  zero  unless  the  numerator  also  vanish,  and  this 
would  malce  both   U'  and   V  zero,  we  have 
(F+£r-l){(l-F)(7'-(l-£7)F}2=(l-F)(l-r)(f7'-F'){2r-l)i7'-(2r7^-l)  V), 
and  therefore  V{U-  F)(l-^  F)  (7^+ F(  F- J7)(i- t7)  V'^=0. 

*  It  is  permissible  to  adopt  any  subsidiary  irrational  or  non- algebraical  form  as  the  eqnivaleat 
of  G  =  0,  provided  no  special  limitation  to  the  subsidiary  form  bo  implicitly  adopted.  Thus,  if  W 
can  be  expressed  explicitly  in  terms  of  U  and  V,  this  resolnble  (but  irrational)  etiuivalent  of  the 
equation  often  leads  rapidly  to  the  equatioa  between  77  and  its  deiivativc. 
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WhoTi  the  iiTclcvant  factor   V-  F  is  neglected,  this  eqtiation  gives 
V^       _        V^ 

U{l-V)     ro-^V)' 
the  equation  required ;  and  thia,  indeed,  ia  the  necessary  fomi  in  which  the  equation 
involving  U  and  U'  arises  in  general,  the  variables  being  combined  in  associate  pairs. 
Each  side  is  evidently  a  constant,  say  4a^ ;  and  then  we  have 

Then  the  value  of  U  is  iaa^{au+^),  the  arbitrary  additive  constant  of  integration 
being  ^  ;  by  substitution  in  the  original  equation,  3  is  eu-sily  proved  to  be  aero. 

156.     Again,  if  the  elimination  between 

to  be  performed  hy  .the  ordinary  algebi-aieal  process  for  finding 

"'  ^^'         regarded  as  functions 

of  W,  the  final  remainder  is  the  eliminant  which,  equated  to  zero,  ia  the 
differential  equation  involving  U,  U',  V,  V;  and  the  greatest  common  measure, 
equated  to  zero,  gives  the  simplest  equation  in  virtue  of  which  the  equations 

G  =  0  and  :=rYfU'=  -tv  V  subsist.     It  will  be  of  the  form 
dU  dV 

f(W,U,  V,  U',  F')  =  0. 
If  the  function  have  only  one  value  for  each  value  of  the  ai-gument,  so  that  it 
is  a  uniform  function,  this  last  equation  can  give  only  one  value  for  W]  for  all 
the  other  magnitudes  that  occur  in  the  equation  are  uniform  functions  of 
their  respective  arguments.  Since  it  is  linear  in  Tl'^,  the  equation  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form 

W  =  R{U,V,  U'.  V% 
where  R  denotes  a  rational  function.     Hence*  :— 

A  imiform  analytical  fwiction  (f>  (u),  ivhioh  possesses  an  algebraical 
addition-theorem,  is  such  that  ^(u  +  v)  can  be  ea^ressed  rationally  in  terms 
«/*(»),  f  (»),.(.  Wa~i  *'(»). 

It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  this  result  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
fact  that  the  algebraical  equation  between  <f>{u  +  v),  ^  (m)  and  <j>  (v)  does  not, 
in  general,  express  0  («  +  w)  as  a  rational  function  of  0  (it)  and  i}>  (v).  And  it 
should  be  noticed  that  the  rationality  of  the  expression  of  <^  {u  +  v)  in  terms 
of  (f)  («),  ip  (v),  (p'  (m),  0'  (v)  is  characteristic  of  functions  with  an  algebraical 
addition-theorem.  Instances  do  occur  of  functions  such  that  <p(ti  +  v)  can  be 
expressed,  not  rationally,  in  terms  of  0(m),  ^(^),  "^'(w),  ^'{v)',  they  do  not 
possess  an  algebraical  addition-theorem.  Such  an  instance  is  furnished  by 
^  (m)  ;  the  expression  of  ^(u  +  v),  given  in  Ex.  3  of  g  131,  can  be  modified  so 
as  to  have  the  form  indicated. 

*  Tho  theorem  is  due  to  Weierstraes ;  see  Sohwarz,  g  2,  (I.e.  in  note  to  p.  297). 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 
Connection  of  Surfaces. 

157.  In  proceeding  to  the  dLscussion  of  multiform  i'uiictions,  it  was 
stated  (§  100)  that  there  are  two  methods  of  special  importance,  one  of  which 
is  the  development  of  Cauchy's  general  theory  of  functions  of  complex  vari- 
ables and  the  other  of  which  is  due  to  Riemann,  The  former  has  been 
explained  in  the  immediately  preceding  chapters ;  we  now  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  Riemann's  method.  But,  before  actually  entering  upon  it, 
there  are  some  preliminary  propositions  on  the  connection  of  surfaces  which 
must  be  established ;  as  they  do  not  find  a  place  in  treatises  on  geometry,  an 
outline  will  be  given  here  but  only  to  that  elementary  extent  which  is 
necessary  for  our  present  purpose. 

In  the  integration  of  meromorphic  functions,  it  proved  to  be  convenient 
to  exclude  the  poles  from  the  range  of  variation  of  the  variable  by  means  of 
infinitesimal  closed  simple  curves,  each  of  which  was  thereby  constituted  a 
limit  of  the  region :  the  full  boundary  of  the  region  was  composed  of  the 
aggregate  of  these  non -intersecting  curves. 

Similarly,  in  dealing  with  some  special  cases  of  multiform  functions,  it 
proved  convenient  to  exclude  the  branch-points  by  means  of  infinitesimal 
curves  or  by  loops.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  fundamental  lemma  of  §  16,  the 
region  over  which  integration  extended  was  considered  as  ono  which  possibly 
had  several  distinct  cm-ves  as  its  complete  boundary. 

These  are  special  e\amples  of  a  general  diss  of  regions,  at  all  points 
within  the  area  of  which  the  functions  considered  are  monogenic,  finite,  and 
continuous  and  ai  the  case  may  be  uuifiim  or  multiform.  But,  important 
as  are  the  chsses  of  functions  which  have  been  considered,  it  is  necessary  to 
con'iidei  wider  classes  of  multiform  tunctions  and  to  obtain  the  regions  which 
are  appropriate  for  the  representation  of  the  variation  of  the  variable  in  each 
case.  The  most  conspicuous  examples  of  such  new  functions  are  the  algebraic 
functions,  adverted  to  in  ^  94 — 99 ;  and  it  is  chiefly  in  view  of  their  value 
and  of  the  value  of  functions  dependent  upon  them,  as  well  as  of  the  kind  of 
surface  on  which  their  variable  can  be  simply  represented,  that  we  now 
proceed  to  establish  some  of  the  topological  properties  of  surfaces  in  general. 

158.  A  surface  is  said  to  be  connected  when,  from  any  point  of  it  to  any 
other  point  of  it,  a  continuous  line  can  be  drawn  without  passing  out  of  the 
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surface.  Thus  the  surface  of  a  circle,  that  of  a  plane  ring  such  as  arises  in 
Lambert's  Theorem,  that  of  a  sphere,  that  of  an  auchor-ring,  are  connected 
surfaces.  Two  non-intersecting  spheres,  not  joined  or  bound  together  in  any 
manner,  are  not  a  connected  surface  but  are  two  different  connected  surfaces. 
It  is  often  necessary  to  consider  surfaces,  which  are  constituted  by  an 
aggregate  of  several  sheets ;  hut,  in  order  that  the  surface  may  be  regarded 
as  connected,  there  must  be  junctions  between  the  sheets. 

One  of  the  simplest  connected  surfaces  is  such  a  plane  ai'ea  as  is  enclosed 
and  completely  bounded  by  the  circumference  of  a  circle.  All  lines  drawn  in 
it  from  one  internal  point  to  another  can  be  deformed  into  one  another ;  any 
simple  closed  line  lying  entirely  within  it  can  be  deformed  so  as  to  be 
evanescent,  without  in  either  case  passing  over  the  circumference ;  and  any 
simple  line  from  one  point  of  the  circumference  to  another,  when  regarded  as 
an  impassable  barrier,  divides  the  surface  into  two  portions.  Such  a  surface 
is  called*  simply  connected. 

The  kind  of  connected  surface  next  in  point  of  simplicity  is  such  a  plane 
area  as  is  enclosed  between  and  is  completely  bounded  by  the  circumferences 
of  two  concentric  circles.  All  lines  in  the  surface 
from  one  point  to  another  cannot  necessarily  be 
deformed  into  one  another,  e.g.,  the  lines  Zuaz  and 
2o&^;  a  simple  closed  line  cannot  necessarily  be 
deformed  so  as  to  be  evanescent  without  crossing 
the  boundary,  e.g.,  the  line  asjjsa ;  and  a  simple 
line  from  a  point  in  one  part  of  the  boundary  to 
a  point  in  another  and  different  part  of  the 
boundary,  such  as  a  line  AB,  does  not  divide  the 


FiK.  35. 


surface  into  two  portions  but,  set  as   a; 
suiface  simply  connected. 

Again,  on  the  surface  of  an  anchor-: 
two  essentially  distinct  ways,  abc,  ab'c 
that  neither  can  be  deformed  so  as  to  be  evanes- 
cent or  so  as  to  pass  continuously  into  the  other. 
If  aba  he  made  the  only  impassable  barrier,  a 
line  such  as  a^j  cannot  be  deformed  so  as  to  be 
evanescent ;  if  ab'c'  be  made  the  only  impassable 
barrier,  the  same  holds  of  a  line  such  as  a/S'v'. 
In  order  to  make  the  surface  simply  connected, 
two  impassable  barriers,  such  as  abc  and  ab'c', 
must  be  sot. 

Surfaces,  like  the  flat  ring  or  the  anchoi-- 

*  Sometimes  the  term  nwnadcljikic  is  used.    Tiie  German  eciviivaleiit 

Maijend. 


passable  barrier,  it  makes  the 

ig,  a  closed  line  can  be  drawn  in 
such 
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ring,  ai-e  called*  m,v,ltiply  connected;  the  establishment  of  barriers  has  made  it 
possible,  in  each  case,  to  modify  the  surface  into  one  which  is  simply  connected. 

159.  It  proves  to  be  convenient  to  arrange  surfaces  in  classes  according 
to  the  character  of  their  connection ;  and  these  few  illustrations  suggest  that 
the  classification  may  be  made  to  depend,  either  upon  the  resolution  of  the 
surface,  by  the  establishment  of  barriers,  into  one  that  is  simply  connected, 
or  upon  the  number  of  what  may  be  called  independent  irreducible  circuits. 
The  former  mode — that  of  dependence  upon  the  establishment  of  barriers — 
will  be  adopted,  thus  following  Kiemann+ ;  but  whichever  of  the  two  modes 
be  adopted  (and  they  are  not  necessarily  the  only  modes)  subsequent  de- 
mands require  that  the  two  be  brought  into  relation  with  one  another. 

The  most  effective  way  of  securing  the  impassability  of  a  barrier  is  to 
suppose  the  surface  actually  cut  along  the  line  of  the  barriei'.  Such  a  section 
of  a  surface  is  cither  a  cross-cut  or  a  loop-cut. 

If  the  section  be  made  through  the  interior  of  the  surface  from  one  point 


of  the  boundary  to  another  point  of  the  boundary,  without  intersecting  itself 
or  meeting  the  boundary  save  at  its  extremities,  it  is  called  a  cross-cviX. 
Every  part  of  it,  as  it  is  made,  is  to  be  regarded  as  boundary  dming  the 
formation  of  the  remainder ;  and  any  cross-cut,  once  made,  is  to  be  reganled 
as  boundary  during. the  formation  of  any  ci'oss-cut  subsequently  made. 
Illustrations  are  given  in  Fig.  37. 

The  definition  and  explanation  imply  that  the  surface  has  a  boundary. 
Some  surfaces,  such  as  a  complete  sphere  and  a  complete  ainhoi  ling  do  n  t 
possess  a  boundary;  but,  as  will  be  seen  later  (§§  163  166)  hom  the 
discussion  of  the  evanescence  of  circuits,  it  is  desirable  to  "issign  some 
boundary  in  order  to  avoid  nieiely  artificial  difficulties  as  to  the  numerical 

*  Sometimes  tlie  term  polyadelphu.  is  useiL  Tlie  German  eqnivalent  is  luhTfach  4uiamiiiea 
h&ngend. 

+  "Grantllagen  fiir  eiae  allgcmeine  Theode  der  Punotionen  einer  \eranderlichen  compleron 
Groaee,"  Eiemann'a  GeiaaaitelU  Werl.e,  pp.  9 — 12;  "Theorie  der  Abelsehon  Functioncii  ib 
pp.  64 — S9.  When  reference  to  either  of  these  memoirs  is  maile,  it  will  be  by  a  iitatiou  of  the 
page  or  pages  in  the  volume  of  Biemann's  Oollectecl  Works. 

X  This  ia  the  equivalent  used  for  the  Gennan  word  Qnerschnitt;  French  writers  use  Section, 
and  Italian  writers  use  TrasveraaU  or  Taglio  trasversale. 
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expression  of  the  connection.  This  assignment  uBUally  is  made  by  taking  for 
the  boundary  of  a  surface,  which  otherwise  has  no  boundary,  an  infinitesimal 
closed  curve,  practically  a  point;  thus  in  the  figure  of  the  anchor-ring 
(Fig.  36)  the  point  a  is  taken  as  a  boundary,  and  each  of  the  two  cross-cuts 
begins  and  ends  in  a. 

If  the  section  be  made  through  the  interior  of  the  surface  from  a  point 
not  on  the  boundai-y  and,  without  meeting  the  boundary  or  crossing  itself, 
return  to  the  initial  point,  (so  that  it  has  the  form  of  a  simple  curve  lying 


entirely  in  the  surface),  it  is  called*  a  loop-out.  Thus  a  piece  can  be  cut 
out  of  a  bounded  spherical  surface  by  a  loop-cut  (Fig.  38) ;  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  give  a  separate  piece  when  naade  in  the  surface  of  an 
anchor-ring. 

It  is  evident  that  both  a  cross-cut  and  a  loop-cut  furnish  a  double 
boundary-edge  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  surface,  whether  consisting  of  two 
pieces  or  of  only  one  piece  after  the  section. 

Moreover,  these  sections  represent  the  impassable  barriers  of  the  pre- 
liminary explanations ;  and  no  specified  form  was  assigned  to  those  barriers. 
It  is  thus  possible,  within  certain  limits,  to  deform  a  cross-cut  or  a  loop-cut 
continuously  into  a  closely  contiguous  and  equivalent  position.  If,  for 
instance,  two  barriers  initially  coincide  over  any  finite  length,  one  or  other 
can  be  slightly  deformed  so  that  finally  they  intersect  only  in  a  point ;  the 
same  modification  can  therefore  be  made  in  the  sections. 

The  definitions  of  simple  connection  and  of  multiple  connection  will  now"|- 
be  as  follows : — 

A  surface  is  simply  connected,  if  it  be  resolved  into  two  distinct  pieces  by 
every  cross-cut;  but  if  there  be  any  cross-cut,  which  does  not  resolve  it  into 
distinct  pieces,  the  surface  is  multiply  connected. 

160.  Some  fundamental  propositions,  relating  tu  the  coimcction  of 
surfaces,  may  now  be  derived. 

*  This  18  the  equivalent  used  tor  the  German  word  Rmkkehnchniu ;  Frenoli  wiiters  use  the 
word  Bitrosection. 

+  Other  definitions  will  ba  cet[uired,  if  the  clftsaification  of  surfaces  be  made  to  depend  on 
methods  other  than  resolution  by  ecctions. 
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I.  Each  of  the  two  distinct  pieces,  into  which  a  simply  connected  surface  S 
is  resolved  l>y  a  cross-cut,  is  itself  simply  connected. 

If  either  of  the  pieces,  made  hy  a  ci'osa-cut  a&,  be  not  simply  connected, 
then  some  cross-cut  cd  must  be  possible  which  will  not  i-esolve  that  piece  into 
distinct  portions. 

If  neither  c  nor  d  lie  on  ah,  then  the  obliteration  of  the  cut  ah  will  restore 
the  original  surface  S,  which  now  is  not  resolved  by  the  cut  cd  into  distinct 
pieces. 

If  one  of  the  extremities  of  cd,  say  c,  lie  on  ah,  then  the  obliteration  of  the 
portion  cb  will  change  the  two  pieces  into  a  single  piece  which  is  the  original 
surface  iS";  and  S  now  has  a  ci'oss-cut  acd,  which  does  not  resolve  it  into 
distinct  pieces. 

If  both  the  extremities  lie  on  ah,  then  the  obliteration  of  that  part  of  ah 
which  lies  between  c  and  d  will  change  the  two  pieces  into  one ;  this  is  the 
original  surface  S,  now  with  a  cross-cut  aod^),  which  does  not  resolve  it  into 
distinct  pieces. 

These  are  all  the  possible  cases  should  either  of  the  distinct  pieces  of  S 
not  be  simply  connected  ■  each  of  them  leads  to  a  contradiction  of  the  simple 
connection  of  8;  theiefoie  the  hypothesis  on  which  each  is  based  is  untenable, 
that  is,  the  distinct  pieces  of  8  m  all  the  cases  are  simply  connected. 

Corollary  1.  A  simply  connected  surface  is  resolved  by  n  cross-cuts  into 
n-i-1  distinct  pieces  each  simply  connected;  and  an  aggregate  of  m  simply 
connected  surfaces  is  tesolued  hy  n  cioss-outs  into  n-i-m  distinct  pieces  each 
simply  connected. 

Corollary  2.  A  bvifabC  that  w  letolved  into  two  distinct  simply  con- 
nected pieces  by  a  cross  cut  ts  simply  connected  before  the  resolution. 

Corollary   3.     If  a  multiply  connected   swrface  be   resolved   into   two 
different  pieces  by  a  cjoss  cut  hoik  oj  these  pieces  cannot  he  simply  connected. 
We  now  come  to  a  theoicm*  oi  greit  importance; — 

II.  If  a  resolution  of  a  sutface  by  m  cross-cuts  into  n  distinct  simply 
connected  pieces  he  possible,  and  also  a  different  resolution  of  the  same  surface  by 
(I  cross-cuts  into  v  distinct  simply  connected  pieces,  then  m  —  n  =  fi  —  p. 

Let  the  aggregate  of  the  n  pieces  be  denoted  by  jS  and  the  aggi-egate  of 
the  V  pieces  by  2 :  and  consider  the  effect  on  the  original  surface  of  a  united 
system  of  m  -I-  ^  simultaneous  cross-cuts  made  up  of  the  two  systems  of  the 
m  and  of  the  fj,  cross-cuts  respectively.  The  operation  of  this  system  can  be 
canied  out  in  two  ways :  (i)  by  effecting  the  system  of  fj.  cross-cuts  on  jS  and 

•  The  following  proof  of  this  proposition  is  substantially  due  to  Neumano,  p.  157.  Another 
proof  ia  given  by  Eiemann,  pp.  10,  II,  and  is  ampUfied  bj  Dm^ge,  Elemente  dei-  Theoiie  der 
Fvmotioti^n,  pp.  183 — 190 ;  and  another  bj  Lippioh,  eee  Durfige,  pp.  190—197, 
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(ii)  by  effecting  tho  systom  of  m  cross-cuts  on  S :  with  the  same  result  on  the 
original  surface. 

After  the  explanation  of  §  159,  we  may  justifiably  assume  that  the  lines 
of  the  two  systems  of  cross-cuts  meet  only  in  points,  if  at  all :  let  B  be  the 
number  of  points  of  intersection  of  these  lines.  Whenever  the  direction  of  a 
cross-cut  meets  a  boundary  line,  the  cross-cut  terminates ;  and  if  the  direction 
continue  beyond  that  boundary  line,  that  produced  part  must  be  regarded  as 
a  new  cross-cut. 

Hence  the  new  system  of  ft  cross-cuts  applied  to  8  is  effectively  equiva- 
lent to  /i  +  S  new  cross-cuts.  Before  these  cuts  were  made,  S  was  composed 
of  n  simply  connected  pieces ;  hence,  after  they  are  applied,  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  original  surface  is  made  up  oi  n  +  (fj.  +  B)  simply  connected 
pieces. 

Similarly,  the  new  system  of  m  cross-cuts  applied  to  S  will  give  an 
arrangement  of  the  original  surface  made  up  of  v  +  {m  +  B)  simply  connected 
pieces.     These  two  arrangements  arc  the  same :  and  therefore 

n  +  /j.  +  B  —  v  +  m,  +  B, 
so  that  m  —  n  =  ft  —  f. 

It  thus  appears  that,  if  by  any  system  of  q  cross-cuts  a  multiply  connected 
surfeee  be  resolved  into  a  number  p  of  pieces  distinct  from  one  another  and 
all  simply  connected,  the  integer  q  —  p  is  independent  of  the  particular 
system  of  the  cross-cuts  and  of  their  configuration.  The  integer  q-p  i^ 
therefore  essentially  associated  with  the  character  of  the  multiple  connection 
of  the  surface  :  and  its  invariance  for  a  given  surface  enables  us  to  arrange 
surfaces  according  to  the  value  of  the  integer. 

No  classification  among  the  multiply  connected  surfaces  has  yet  bcon 
made :  they  have  merely  been  defined  as  surfiices  in  which  cross-cuts  can  be 
made  that  do  not  resolve  the  surface  into  distinct  pieces. 

It  is  natural  to  arrange  them  in  classes  according  to  the  number  of  cross- 
cuts which  are  necessary  to  resolve  the  surface  into  one  of  simple  connection 
or  a  number  of  pieces  each  of  simple  connection. 

For  a  simply  connected  surface,  no  such  cross-cut  is  necessary :  then 
q  =  0,  p  =  l,  and  in  general  q  —p  =  —  1.  We  shall  say  that  the  connectivity* 
is  unity.  Examples  are  furnished  by  the  area  of  a  plane  circle,  and  by  a 
spherical  surface  with  one  holef. 

A  surface  is  called  doubly- connected  when,  by  one  appropriate  cross-cut, 
the  surface  is  changed  into  a  single  surfece  of  simple  connection:  then  £('=1, 
p  =  1  for  this  particular  resolution,  and  therefore  in  general,  q—p  =  0.     We 

*  Sometimes  order  of  connection,  sometimes  adelpMc  order;  the  German  woril,  that  is  used, 
is  Grandgakl. 

+  The  hole  ia  made  to  give  the  surface  a  boundary  {%  163). 
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shall  say  that  the  connectivity  is  2.     Examples  arc  furuished  by  a  plane  ring 
and  by  a  spherical  surface  with  two  holes. 

A  surface  is  called  triply-connected  when,  by  two  appropriate  cross-cuts, 
the  surface  is  changed  into  a  single  surface  of  simple  connection :  then  9  =  2, 
p  =  l  for  this  particular  resolution  and  therefore,  in  general,  q~p  —  l.  We 
shall  say  that  the  connectivity  is  3.  Examples  are  furnished  by  the  surface 
of  an  anchor-ring  with  one  hole  in  it*,  and  by  the  surfaces^  in  Figure  39,  the 
surface  in  (2)  not  being  in  one  plane  but  one  part  beneath  another. 


Fig  so 

And  in  general  a  suifeee  will  be  said  to  be  iP^-ply  coimerted  oi  its 
connectivity  will  be  denoted  by  N,  it,  by  iV  —  1  appiopnate  cross-cuts,  it  can 
be  changed  into  a  single  surface  that  is  simply  connecfcedj.  For  this 
particulai-  re'solutinn  q  =  N'-l   p  =  l:   and  therefore  in  general 

or  N^q-p-^2. 

Let  a  cross-cut  I  he  drawn  in  a  surface  of  connectivity  N.  There  are 
two  cases  to  be  considered,  according  as  it  does  not  or  does  divide  the  surface 
into  distinct  pieces. 


ceo  after  I  is  drawn :  and  let  its 
.1  surface  q  cross-cuts  (one  of 
tion,   be  taken  to  be  I)  be  drawn 


First,  let  the  surface  be  only  one  pi 
connectivity  then  be  N'.  If  in  the  ori 
which  can,  after  the  preceding  proposi 
dividing  the  surface  into  p  simply  connected  pieces,  then 

N^q-p  +  2. 
To  obtain  these  p  simply  connected  pieces  from  the  surface  after  the  cross-ent 
I,  it  is  evidently  sufficient  to  make  the  g  —  1  original  crass-cuts  other  than  I ; 
that  is,  the  modified  surface  is  such  that  hyq  —  1  cross-cuts  ib  is  resolved  into 
p  simply  connected  pieces,  and  therefore 

N-'^(q--[)-p  +  2. 
Hence  N'  ~N  —  1,  or  the  connectivity  of  the  surface  is  diminished  by  unity. 

'  The  hole  is  made  to  give  the  surtaoe  a  boundary  (§  163). 

■[■  Eiemaun,  p.  89. 

J  A  few  writera  estimate  tlie  connectivity  of  such  a  sutfaoe  as  N- 1,  the  same  aa  the  mmiher 
of  orosB-euts  which  can  change  it  into  a  single  surface  oi  the  simplest  rank  of  connectivity ;  the 
estimate  in  the  text  geems  preferable. 
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Secondly,  let  the  surface  be  two  pieces  after  I  is  drawn,  of  connectivities 
N-i  and  N^  respectively.  Let  the  appropriate  JVi  —  1  cross-cuts  in  the  former, 
and  the  appropriate  N^-~l  in  the  latter,  be  drawn  so  as  to  make  each  a 
simply  connected  piece.  Then,  together,  there  are  two  simply  connected 
pieces. 

To  obtain  these  two  pieces  from  the  original  surface,  it  will  suffice  to 
make  in  it  the  cross-cut  I,  the  N-^  —  l  cross-cuts,  and  the  N^—l  cross-cuts, 
that  is,  1  -f-  (JVi  - 1)  -I-  (JVa  - 1)  or  if,  +  JVa  - 1  cross-cuts  in  all.  Since  these, 
when  made  in  the  surface  of  connectivity  N,  give  two  pieces,  we  have 

jV  =  (iV.-i-JV,-l)-2  +  2, 
and  therefore  iV^i  +  iV^  ^  iV"+ 1. 

If  one  of  the  pieces  be  simply  connected,  the  connectivity  of  the  other  is  N ; 
so  that,  if  a  simply  connected  piece  of  surface  be  cut  off  a  multiply  connected 
surface,  the  connectivity  of  the  remainder  is  unchanged.     Hence : 

III.  If  a  cross-cut  he  made  in  a  surface  of  connectivity  N  and  if  it  do 
not  divide  it  into  separate  pieces,  the  connectivity  of  the  modified  s^mface  is 
jV"—  1 ;  but  if  it  divide  the  surface  into  two  separate  pieces  of  connertivifies  JV, 
anrfifj,  then  N,  +  N^  =  If -¥  1. 


Illustrations  are  shewn,  in  Fig.  40,  of  the  effect  of  cross-cuts  on  the  two 
surfaces  in  Fig.  39. 

IV.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  that,  if  s  cross-eids  be  made  in  a 
surface  of  connectivity  JV  and  divide  it  into  r  -I- 1  separate  pieces  (where  r^s) 
of  connectivities  N-,,  iV^,  ...,  Nr+,  respectively,  then 

jV,  +  Jf,  4- . .  -  +  S'r+i  =  N  +  2r-s, 
a  more  general  result  including  both  of  the  foregoing  cases. 

Thus  far  we  have  been  considering  only  cross-cuts :  it  is  now  necessary 
to  consider  loop-cuts,  so  far  as  they  aiFeet  the  connectivity  of  a  surface  in 
which  they  are  made. 
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A  loop-cut  is  changed  into  a  ci'oss-cut,  if  from  A  any  point  of  it  a  cross-cut 
be  made  to  any  point  C  in  a  boundary-curve  of  the 
original  surface,  for  GAhdA  (Fig.  41)  is  then  evi-  / 

dently  a  cross-cut  of  the  original  surface ;  and  OA  is 
a  cross-cut  of  the  surface,  which  is  the  modification 
of  the  original  surfiice  after  the  loop-cut  has  been 
made,  Sinco,  by  definition,  a  loop-cut  does  not 
meet  the  boundary,  the  cross-cut  CA  does  not 
divide  the  modified  surfe.ce  into  distinct  pieces; 
hence,  according  as  the  effect  of  the  loop-cut  is,  '"•■,,  l''is!>  *i- 

or  is  not,  that  of  making  distinct  pieces,  so  will 
the  effect  of  the  whole  cross-cut  be,  or  not  be,  that  of  making  distinct  pieces. 

161.  Let  a  loop-cut  be  drawn  in  a  surface  of  connectivity  JV;  as  before 
for  a  cross-cut,  there  are  two  cases  for  consideration,  according  as  the  loop-cut 
does  or  does  not  divide  the  surface  into  distinct  pieces. 

First,  let  it  divide  the  surface  into  two  distinct  pieces,  say  of  connectivities 
if,  and  iVa  respectively.  Change  the  loop-cut  into  a  cross-cut  of  the  original 
sui-foce  by  drawing  a  cross-cut  in  either  of  the  pieces,  say  the  second,  from  a 
point  in  the  course  of  the  loop-cut  to  some  point  of  the  original  boundary. 
This  cross-cut,  as  a  section  of  that  piece,  does  not  divide  it  into  distinct 
pieces :  and  therefore  the  connectivity  is  now  N,'  (=  ffj  —  1).  The  effect  of 
the  whole  section,  which  is  a  single  cross-cut,  of  the  original  surface  is  to 
divide  it  into  two  pieces,  the  connectivities  of  which  ai'e  if,  and  JVg' :  hence, 
by  g  160,  III, 

and  therefore  N,  +  Ni  =  N+2. 

If  the  piece  cut  out  be  simply  connected,  say  Nj  =  1,  then  the  connectivity 
of  the  remainder  is  i\'"+ 1.  But  such  a  removal  of  a  simply  connected  piece 
by  a  loop-cut  is  the  same  as  making  a  hole  in  a  continuous  part  of  the 
surface :  and  therefore  the  effect  of  making  a  simple  hole  in,  a  continuous  part 
of  a  surface  is  to  increase  hy  unity  the  connectimty  of  the  surface. 

If  the  piece  cut  out  be  doubly  connected,  say  Jf,  =  2,  then  the  connect- 
ivity of  the  remainder  is  N,  the  same  as  the  connectivity  of  the  original 
surfece.  Such  a  portion  would  be  obtained  by  cutting  out  a  piece  with  a 
hole  in  it  which,  so  far  as  concerns  the  original  surface,  would  be  the  same  as 
merely  enlarging  the  hole — an  operation  that  naturally  would  not  affect 
the  connectivity. 

Secondly,  let  the  loop-cut  not  divide  the  surface  into  two  distinct  pieces : 
and  let  N'  be  the  connectivity  of  the  modified  surfiice.  In  this  modified 
surface  make  a  cross-cut  k  from  any  point  of  the  loop-cut  to  a  point  of  the 
boundary:  this  does  not  divide  it  into  distinct  pieces  and  therefore  the 
connectivity  after  this  last  modification  is  N'  —  1.     But  the  surface  thus 
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finally  modified  is  derived  from  the  original  surface  by  the  single  cross-cut, 
constituted  by  the  combination  of  k  with  the  loop-cut :  this  single  cross-cut 
does  not  divide  the  surface  into  distinct  pieces  and  therefore  the  connectivity 
after  the  modification  is  JV"—  1,     Honce 

iV'-l=iV--l, 
that  is,  iV"'  =  N,  or  the  connectivity  of  a  surface  is  not  affected  hy  a  loop-cut 
which  does  not  divide  the  surface  into  distinct  pieces. 

Both  of  these  results  are  included  in  the  following  theorem  :— 
V.     If  after  any  nv/mb&r  of  loop-outs  made  in  a  surface  of  connectivity 
N,  there  her  +  \  distinct  pieces  of  surface,  of  coniiectivities  Nt,  N^,  .,.,  Il^r+ti 
then 

N,  +  N,+ +  Nr+>  =  N  +  2r. 

Let  the  number  of  loop-cuts  be  s.  Each  of  tiiem  can  foe  changed  into  a 
cross-cut  of  the  original  surface,  by  drawing  in  some  one  of  the  pieces,  as  may 
be  convenient,  a  cross-cut  from  a  point  of  the  loop-cut  to  a  point  of  a 
boundary ;  this  new  cross-cut  does  not  divide  the  piece  in  which  it  is  drawn 
into  distinct  pieces.  If  k  such  cross-cuts  (where  k  may  be  zero)  be  drawn  in 
the  piece  of  connectivity  N^,  the  connectivity  becomes  Nm,  where 

hence  X  NJ  =  s'  if"™  -  Si  -  1  N^  -  s. 

We  now  have  s  cross-cuts  dividing  the  surface  of  connectivity  N  into  r  +  X 
distinct  pieces,  of  connectivities  N,' ,  JV/,  .,.,  N/,  J^r+i'l  and  therefore,  by 
§  160,  IV., 

so  that  JVi  +  JVa  +  . . .  -^  Nr+i  =  JV+  2r. 

This  result  could  have  been  obtained  also  by  combination  and  repetition 
of  the  two  results  obtained  for  a  single  loop-cut. 

Thus  a  spherical  surface  with  one  hole  in  it  is  simply  connected :  when 
n~l  other  different  holes*  are  made  in  it,  the  edges  of  the  holes  being 
outside  one  another,  the  connectivity  of  the  surface  is  increased  by  n-1, 
that  is,  it  becomes  n.     Hence  a  spherical  surface  with  n  holes  in  it  is  n-ply 


162.  Occasionally,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  a  slit  made  in 
the  surface. 

If  the  slit  have  neither  of  its  extremities  on  a  boundary  (and  therefore  no 
point  on  a  boundaiy)  it  can  be  regarded  as  the  limiting  form  of  a  loop-cut 
which  makes  a  hole  in  the  surface.  Such  a  slit  therefore  (§  161)  increases  the 
connectivity  hy  unity. 

*  These  ace  holea  in  the  surfaoo,  not  holes  bored  through  the  volume  of  the  aphere  ;  one  of 
the  latter  would  give  two  holes  in  the  surface. 
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If  the  slit  have  one  extremity  (but  no  other  point)  on  a  boundary,  it  can 
be  regarded  as  the  limiting  form  of  a  cross-cut,  which  returns 
on  itself  as  in  the  figure,  and  cuts  off  a  single  simply  con-         ^ 
nected  piece.     Such  a  slit  therefore  {§  160,  III.)  leaves  the      / 
connectivity  unaltered.  |      ....  —^Q> 

If  the  slit  have  both  extremities  on  boundaries,  it  ceases      \ 
to  be  merely  a  slit :  it  is  a  cross-cut  the  effect  of  which  on  Fis-  *3, 

the  connectivity  has  been  obtained.     We  do  not  regard  auch 
sections  as  slits. 

163.  In  the  preceding  investigations  relative  to  cross-cuts  and  loop-cuts, 
reference  has  continually  been  made  to  the  boundary  of  the  surface  con- 
sidered. 

The  hoii/ndary  of  a  surface  consists  of  a  line  returning  to  itself,  or  of  a 
system  of  lines  each  returning  to  itself  Each  part  of  such  a  boundary-line 
as  it  is  drawn  is  considered  a  part  of  the  boundary,  and  thus  a  boundary-line 
cannot  cut  itself  and  pass  beyond  its  earlier  position,  for  a  boundary  cannot 
be  crossed :  each  boundary-line  must  therefore  be  a  simple  curve*. 

Most  surfaces  have  boundaries :  an  exception  arises  in  the  case  of  closed 
surfaces  whatever  be  their  connectivity.  It  was  stated  (§  159)  that  a 
boundary  is  assigned  to  such  a  surface  by  drawing  an  infinitesimal  simple 
curve  in  it  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  making  a  small  hole.  The 
advantage  of  this  can  be  seen  from  the  simple  example  of  a  spherical 
surface. 

When  a  small  hole  is  made  in  any  surface  the  connectivity  is  increased 
by  unity :  the  connectivity  of  the  spherical  surface  after  the  hole  is  made  is 
unity,  and  therefore  the  connectivity  of  the  complete  spherical  surface 
must  be  taken  to  be  zero. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  connectivity  is  less  than  unity,  being  that  of  the 
simplest  connected  surfaces  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  ^,.-— _— ..^ 

is  not  in  itself  of  impoilianoe.     But  let  us  return  for  a         /^---^.^^.-^^ 
moment  to  the  suggested  method  of  determining  the       /  ^  \ 

connectivity  by  means  of  the  evanescence  of  circuits      I— — •! 

without  crossing  the  boundary.     When  the  surface  is      l    ""'"  7 

the  complete  spherical  surface  (Fig.  43),  there  arc  two       \  / 

essentially  distinct  ways  of  making  a  circuit  G  evan-  ^----^^^--^ 

escent,  firat,  by  making  it  collapse   into  the  point  a,  Fig,  43. 

secondly  by  making  it  expand  over  the  equator  and 
then  collapse  into  the  point  b.     One  of  the  two  is  superfluous :  it  introduces 
an  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  mode  of  evanescence  unless  that  mode  be 
specified — a  specification  which  in  itself  is  tantamount  to  an  assignment  of 

*  Also  a  line  not  returning  to  itself  may  be  a  boiindai'j' ;  it  can  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of  a 
simple  curve  when  tiie  area  becomea  infinitesimal. 
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boundary.  And  in  tho  case  of  multiply  connected  suifares  tlip  absence  of 
boundary,  as  above,  leads  to  an  artificial  reduction  ot  the  connectnity  by 
unity,  arising  not  from  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  suiface  but  from  the 
possibility  of  caiTying  out  in  two  ways  the  operation  ot  leducmg  any  circuit 
to  given  circuits,  which  is  most  effective  when  only  one  way  is  peimisbible 
We  shall  therefore  assume  a  boundary  assigned  to  such  closed  surfaces  as  in 
the  first  instance  are  destitute  of  boundary. 

164.  The  relations  between  the  number  of  boundaries  and  the  connect- 
ivity of  a  surface  are  given  by  the  following  propositions. 

I.  The  hmmdary  of  a  simply  connected  surface  consists  of  a  single  line. 
When  a  boundary  consists  of  separate  lines,  then  a  cross-cut  can  be  made 

from  a  point  of  one  to  a  point  of  another.  By  proceeding  from 
F,  a  point  on  one  side  of  the  cross-cut,  along  the  boundary 
ac.c'a'  we  can  by  a  line  lying  wholly  in  the  surface  reach  a 
point  Q  on  the  other  side  of  the  cross-cut :  hence  the  parts  of 
the  surface  on  opposite  sides  of  the  cross-cut  are  connected. 
The  surface  is  therefore  not  resolved  into  distinct  pieces  by  the 
cross-cut. 

A  simply  connected  surface  is  resolved  into  distinct  pieces 
by  each  cross-cut  made  in  it :  such  a  cross-cut  as  the  foregoing 
is  therefore  not  possible,  that  is,  there  are  not  separate  lines  which  make  up 
its  boundary.     It  has  a  boundary :  the  boundary  therefore  consists  of  a  single 
line. 

II.  A  cross-cut  either  increases  by  unity  or  diminishes  by  unity  the  nwrnber 
of  distinct  boundary-lines  of  a  multiply  connected  surface. 

A  cross-cut  is  made  in  one  of  three  ways :  either  from  a  point  a  of  one 
boundary-line  J.  to  a  point  b  of  anothei'  boundary-line  B ;  or  from  a  point  a 
of  a  boundary-line  to  another  point  a'  of  the  same  boundary-line  ;  or  from  a 
point  of  a  boundary-line  to  a  point  in  the  cut  itself. 

If  made  in  the  first  way,  a  combination  of  one  edge  of  the  cut,  the 
remainder  of  the  original  boundary  A,  the  other  edge  of  the  cut  and  the 
remainder  of  the  original  boundary  B  taken  in  succession,  form  a  single 
piece  of  boundary ;  this  replaces  the  two  boundary-lines  A  and  B  which 
existed  distinct  from  one  another  before  the  cross-cut  was  made.  Hence  the 
number  of  lines  is  diminished  by  unity.  An  example  is  furnished  by  a  plane 
ring  (ii.,  Fig.  37,  p.  314). 

If  made  in  the  second  way,  the  combination  of  one  edge  of  the  cut  with 
the  piece  of  the  boundary  on  one  side  of  it  makes  one  boundary-line,  and  the 
combination  of  the  other  edge  of  the  cut  with  the  other  piece  of  the  boundary 
makes  another  boundary-line.     Two   boundary-hues,  after  the  cut  is  made, 

21—2 
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replace  a  single  boundary-line,  which  existed  before  it  was  made;  hence  the 
number  of  lines  is  increased  by  unity.  Examples  are  furnished  by  the  cut 
surfaces  in  Fig,  40,  p.  319. 

If  made  in  the  third  way,  the  cross-cut  may  be  considered  as  constituted 
by  a  loop-cut  and  a  cut  joining  the  loop-cut  to  the  boundary.  The  boundary- 
lines  may  now  be  considered  as  constituted  {Fig.  41,  p.  320)  by  the  closed 
curve  ABD  and  the  closed  boundary  abda'c'e'...eca;  that  is,  there  are  now 
two  boundary-lines  instead  of  the  single  boundary-line  ce...e'c'c  in  the  uncut 
surface.     Hence  the  number  of  distinct  boundary-lines  is  increased  by  unity. 

Corollary.     A  loop-cut  itioreases  ike  number  of  distinct  boundaiy-lines 


This  result  follows  at  once  from  the  1; 

III.  Tlw  number  of  distinct  boundary-lines  of  a  surface  of  connectivity/  JV" 
is  N  —  2k,  where  k  is  a  positive  integer  that  fnay  he  zero. 

Let  m  be  the  number  of  distinct  boundary-lines;  and  let  iV^  — 1  appro- 
priate cross-cuts  be  drawn,  changing  the  surface  into  a  simply  connected 
surface.  Each  of  these  cross-cuts  increases  by  unity  or  diminishes  by  unity 
the  number  of  boundary- lines ;  let  these  units  of  increase  or  of  decrease  be 
denoted  by  e,,  e^,  .,,,  ej^-i-  Each  of  the  quantities  e  is  +  1 ;  let  &  of  them  be 
positive,  and  N~\~k  negative.  The  total  number  of  boundary-lines  is 
therefore 

m  +  k-{N~l-k). 
The  surface  now  is  a  single  simply  connected  surface,  and  there  ia  therefore 
only  one  boundary-line ;  hence 

m  +  /c-(-ff-l-t)  =  l, 
so  that  m  =  N ~2k; 

and  evidently  ft  is  an  integer  that  may  be  zero. 

Corollary  1.  A  closed  surface  with  a  single  boundary-line*  is  of  odd 
connectivity. 

For  example,  the  surface  of  an  anchor-iing,  when  bounded,  is  of  con- 
nectivity 3;  the  surface,  obtained  by  boring  two  holes  through  the  volume 
of  a  solid  sphere,  is,  when  bounded,  of  connectivity  5. 

If  the  connectivity  of  a  closed  surface  with  a  single  boundary  be  2p  -|- 1, 
the  surface  is  often  saidf  to  be  of  class  p  {§  178,  p.  349.) 

Corollary  2.  If  the  number  of  distinct  boundary  lines  of  a  surface  of 
connectivity  N  be  N,  any  loop-cut  divides  the  surface  into  two  distinct  pieces. 

After  the  loop-cut  is  made,  the  number  of  distinct  boundary-lines  is 
N+  2 ;  the  connectivity  of  the  whole  of  the  cut  surface  is  therefore  not  less 

^c  the  word  genre,  and  ItaliaiiB  genere. 
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than  N  +^.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  loop-cut,  which  does  not  divide  the 
surface  into  distinct  pieces,  does  not  affect  the  connectivity;  hence  as  the 
connectivity  has  been  increased,  the  loop-cut  must  divide  the  surface  into 
two  distinct  pieces,  It  is  easy,  by  the  result  of  §  161,  to  see  that,  after  the 
loop-cut  is  made,  the  sum  of  connectivities  of  the  two  pieces  is  if +2,  so 
that  the  connectivity  of  the  whole  of  the  cut  surface  is  equal  to  iV  +  2. 

Note.  Throughout  these  propositions,  a  tacit  assumption  has  been  made, 
which  is  important  for  this  particular  proposition  when  the  surface  is  the 
means  of  representing  the  variable.  The  assumption  is  that  the  surface  is 
bifacial  and  not  imifadal;  it  has  existed  implicitly  throughout  all  the 
geometrical  representations  of  variability :  it .  found  explicit  expression  in 
§  4  when  the  plane  was  brought  into  relation  with  the  sphere :  and  a  cut 
in  a  surface  has  been  counted  a  single  cut,  occurring  in  one  face,  though  it 
would  have  to  be  counted  as  two  cuts,  one  on  each  side,  were  the  surface 


The  propositions  are  not  necessarily  valid,  when  applied  to  unifacial 
surfaces.  Consider  a  surface  made  out  of  a  long  rectangular  slip  of  paper, 
which  is  twisted  once  (or  any  odd  number  of  times)  and  then  has  its  ends 
fastened  together.  This  surface  is  of  double  connectivity,  because  one 
section  can  be  made  across  it  which  does  not  divide  it  into  separate  pieces ; 
it  has  only  a  single  boundary-line,  so  that  Prop.  III.  just  proved  does  not 
apply.  The  surface  is  unifacial ;  and  it  is  possible,  without  meeting  the 
boundary,  to  pass  continuously  in  the  surface  from  a  point  P  to  another 
point  Q  which  could  be  reached  merely  by  passing  through  the  material 
at  P. 

We  therefore  do  not  retain  unifacial  surfaces  for  consideration. 

165.  The  following  proposition,  substantially  duo  to  Lhuiliei'*,  may  be 
taken  in  illustration  of  the  general  theory. 

If  a  closed  surface  of  connectivity  2JV  -|- 1  (or  of  class  N)  he  divided  by 
circuits  into  any  nwmher  of  simply  connected  portions,  each  in  the  form  of  a 
curvilinear  polygon,  and  if  F  be  the  number  of  polygons,  E  he  the  number  of 
edges  and  S  the  number  of  angular  points,  then 

2N=2  +  :E-F~S. 

Let  the  edges  B  be  arranged  in  systems,  a  system  being  such  that  any 
line  in  it  can  be  reached  by  passage  along  some  other  line  or  lines  of  the 
system ;  let  k  he  the  number  of  such  systemsf .  To  resolve  the  surface  into  a 
number  of  simply  connected  pieces  composed  of  the  F  polygons,  the  cross-cuts 
will  be  made  along  the  edges ;  and  therefore,  unless  a  boundary  be  assigned 

*  Gergonae,  Ami.  de  Math.,  t.  iii,  (1813),  pp.  181—186;  see  also  Mobiue,  Gcs.  Wa'ke,  t.  ii, 
p.  468.     A  cii-cait  is  defined  in  g  166. 

+  The  value  o£  fc  is  1  for  the  proposition  and  is  greater  than  1  for  the  Corollary. 
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to  the  surface  in  each  system  of  lines,  the  first  cut  for  any  system  will  be  a 
loop-cut.  We  therefore  take  k  points,  one  in  each  system  as  a  boundary ; 
the  first  will  be  taken  as  the  natural  boundary  of  the  surface,  and  the 
remaining  ^  —  1,  being  the  limiting  forms  of  ^  —  1  infinitesimal  loop-cuts, 
increase  the  connectivity  of  the  surface  hyk  —  \,  that  is,  the  connectivity  now 
is2N+k. 

The  result  of  the  cross-cuts  is  to  leave  F  simply  connected  pieces :  hence 
Q,  the  number  of  cross-cuts,  is  given  by 

Q  =  2N-Vk  +  F~^. 

At  every  angular  point  on  the  uncut  surface,  three  or  more  polygons  are 
contiguous.  Let  Sm  be  the  number  of  angular  points,  where  m  polygons  are 
contiguous;  then 

Again,  the  number  of  edges  meeting  at  each  of  the  S^  points  is  three,  at 
each  of  the  St  points  is  four,  at  each  of  the  S^  points  is  five,  and  so  on ;  hence, 
in  taking  the  sum  3jSj -|- iSj -t- 5iSb -f  ...,each  edge  has  been  counted  t\vice,  once 
for  each  extremity.     Therefore 

2£=3yS3  +  4S4-l-55E+... 

Consider  the  composition  of  the  extremities  of  the  cross-cuts ;  the  number 
of  the  extremities  is  2Q,  twice  the  number  of  cross-cuts. 

Each  of  the  k  points  furnishes  two  extremities;  for  each  such  point 
is  a  boundary  on  which  the  initial  cross-cut  for  each  of  the  systems  must 
begin  and  must  end.     These  points  therefore  furnish  2i  extremities. 

The  remaining  extremities  occur  in  connection  with  the  angular  points. 
In  making  a  cut,  the  direction  passes  from  a  boundary  along  an  edge,  past 
the  point  along  another  edge  and  so  on,  until  a  boundary  is  reached ;  so  that 
on  the  first  occasion  when  a  cross-cut  passes  through  a  point,  it  is  made  along 
two  of  the  edges  meeting  at  the  point.  Every  other  cross-cut  passing  through 
that  poind  must  begin  or  end  there,  so  that  each  of  the  S^  points  will  furnish 
one  extremity  (corresponding  to  the  remaining  one  cross-cut  through  the 
point),  each  of  the  jS,  points  will  furnish  two  extremities  (corresponding  to 
the  remaining  two  cross-cuts  through  the  point),  and  so  on.  The  total 
number  of  extremities  thus  provided  is 

Hence  2Q  =  2ifc-l- S^H-SS,  +  3S,+ ... 

^•ik  +  ^E-^S, 
or  Q^k  +  E-S, 

which  combined  with         Q  =  ^N+k+F-2, 
leads  to  the  relation        ^N^2  +  E-F—S. 
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The  simplesb  case  is-  that  of  a  sphere,  when  Euler's  relatiou  F+  S  =  E  +2 
is  obtained.  The  case  next  in  simplicity  is  that  of  an  anchor-ring,  for  which 
the  relation  is  F+S  =  K 

Corollary.  I/the  result  of  making  the  cross-cuts  along  the  various  edges 
be  to  give  the  F  polygons,  not  simply  connected  areas  hut  areas  of  connectivities 
Ni+l,  1^3  +  1,  ....  Np+l  respectively,  then  the  connectivity  of  the  original 
surface  is  given  by 

•2N=2  +  E-F-S+  :iNr. 

166.  The  method  of  determining  the  connectivity  of  a  surface  by  means 
of  a  system  of  cross-cuts,  which  resolve  it  into  one  or  more  simply  connected 
pieces,  will  now  be  brought  into  relation  with  the  other  method,  suggested 
in  §  159,  of  determining  the  connectivity  by  means  of  irreducible  circuits. 

A  closed  line  drawn  on  the  surface  is  called  a  circuit 

A  circuit,  which  can  be  reduced  to  a  point  by  continuous  deformation 
without  crossing  the  boundary,  is  called  reducible ;  a  circuit,  which  cannot  be 
so  reduced,  is  called  irreducible. 

An  irreducible  circuit  is  either  (i)  simple,  when  it  cannot  without  crossing 
the  boundary  be  deformed  continuously  into  repetitions  of  one  or  more 
circuits ;  or  (ii)  multiple,  when  it  can  without  crossing  the  boundary  be 
deformed  continuously  into  repetitions  of  a  single  circuit ;  or  (iii)  compound, 
when  it  can  without  crossing  the  boundary  be  deformed  continuously  into 
combinations  of  different  circuits,  that  may  be  simple  or  multiple.  The 
distinction  between  simple  circuits  and  compound  circuits,  that  involve  no 
multiple  circuits  in  their  combination,  depends  upon  conventions  adopted  for 
each  particular  ease. 

A  circuit  is  said  to  be  recondleahle  with  the  system  of  circuits  into  a 
combination  of  which  it  can  be  continuously  deformed. 

If  a  system  of  circuits  be  reconcileable  with  a  reducible  circuit,  the 
system  is  said  to  be  reducible. 

As  there  are  two  directions,  one  positive  and  the  other  negative,  in  which 
a  circuit  can  be  described,  and  as  there  are  possibilities  of  repetitions  and  of 
compositions  of  circuits,  it  is  clear  that  cii'cuits  can  be  represented  by  linear 
algebraical  expressions  involving  real  quantities  and  having  merely  numerical 
coefficients. 

Thus  a  reducible  circuit  can  be  denoted  by  0. 

If  a  simple  irreducible  circuit,  positively  described,  be  denoted  by  a,  the 
same  circuit,  negatively  described,  can  be  denoted  by  —  a. 

The  multiple  circuit,  which  is  composed  of  m  positive  repetitions  of  the 
simple  irreducible  circuit  a,  would  be  denoted  by  ma ;  but  if  the  m  repetitions 
were  negative,  the  multiple  circuit  would  be  denoted  by  —  ma. 
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A  compound  circuit,  reconcileable  with  a  system  of  simple  iiTeducible 
circuits  ctj,  cl,,  ...,  a^  would  be  denoted  by  mia,  +  m^+  ...  +  ninan,  where 
m,,  mi,  ...,  mn  are  positive  or  negative  integers,  being  the  net  number  of 
positive  or  negative  descriptions  of  the  respective  simple  irreducible  circuits. 

The  condition  of  the  reducibility  of  a  system  of  circuits  a^  (h,  ...,  a«, 
each  one  of  which  is  simple  and  irreducible,  is  that  integers  m„  m^,  ...,  rrin 
should  exist  such  that 

)ft,([i  +  MaOa  4- . . .  +  m„a«  =  0, 

the  sign  of  equality  in  this  equation,  as  in  other  equations,  implying  that 
continuous  deformation  without  crossing  the  boundary  can  change  into  one 
another  the  circuits,  denoted  by  the  symbols  on  either  side  of  the  sign. 

The  representation  of  any  compound  circuit  in  terms  of  a  system  of 
independent  irreducible  circuits  is  unique :  if  there  were  two  different 
expressions,  they  could  be  equated  in  the  foregoing  sense  and  this  would 
imply  the  existence  of  a  relation 

PiQi  +  p-^a^  +  . . .  +  p„an  =  0, 
which  is  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the  system  is  irreducible. 

Further,  equations  can  be  combined  linearly,  provided  that  the  coefficients 
of  the  combinations  be  merely  numerical. 

167.  In  order,  then,  to  be  in  a  position  to  estimate  circuits  on  a  multiply 
connected  surface,  it  is  necessary  that  an  irreducible  system  of  irreducible 
simple  circuits  should  be  known,  such  a  system  being  considered  complete 
when  every  other  circuit  on  the  surface  is  reconcileable  with  the  system. 

Such  a  system  is  not  necessarily  unique ;  and  it  must  be  proved  that,  if 
more  than  one  complete  sytfem  he  obtainable,  any  circuit  can  he  reconciled  with 
each  system. 

First,  the  number  of  fdmple  irreducible  circuits  in  any  complete  system 
must  be  the  same  for  the  same  surface. 

Let  Oi,  ...,  flj,;  and  6,,  ,..,  &„;  be  two  complete  systems.  Because  a,,  ..., 
Op  constitute  a  complete  system,  every  circuit  of  the  system  of  circuits  b  is 
reconcileable  with  it ;  that  is,  integers  m^j  exist,  such  that 

hf  =  m,ya]_  +  m^ai+  ...  +m^rC'p, 
for  r  —  1,  2,  ...,n.     If  n  were  >p,  then  by  combining  linearly  each  equation 
after  the  first  p  equations  with  those  p  equations,  and  eliminating  Oi,  ....  Op 
from  the  set  o{  p  +  1  equations,  we  could  derive  n  —p  relations  of  the  form 

where  the  coefficients  M,  being  determinants  the  constituents  of  which  are 
integers,  would  be  integers.  The  system  of  circuits  h  is  irreducible,  and  there 
are  therefore  no  such  relations  ;  hence  n  is  not  greater  than  p. 
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Similarly,  by  considering  the  reconciliation  of  each  circuit  a  with  the 
irreducible  system  of  circuits  h,  it  follows  that  -p  is  not  greater  than  n. 

Hence  p  and  n  are  equal  to  one  another.  And,  because  ea«h  system  is  a 
complete  system,  there  are  integers  A  and  B  such  that 

ar=  A„hi_-\- Anh-^  ...•\-ArJ)n    (r-l,  ...,n)] 
h,^B„a,  +  B,,a,+  ...  ^-B^a„    (s-1,  ...,w)  j" 
The  determinant  of  the  integers  A  is  equal  to  ±  1 ;  likewise  the  deter- 
minant of  the  integers  B. 

Secondly,  let  xbe  a  circuit  reconcileahle  with  the  system  of  circuits  a:  it  is 
reconcileahle  with  any  other  complete  system  of  circuits. 

Since  X  is  reconcileahle  with  the  system  a,  integers  Wi,  ...,  m,i  can  be 
found  such  that 

ai  =  m,a,+  ...  +  m„a„. 
Any  other  complete  system  of  n  circuits  b  is  such  that  the  circuits  a  can 
be  expressed  in  the  form 

ar  =  AJ>^+  ...  +ArJ)n,    (r  =  l,  ...,  n.), 
where  the  coefficients  A  are  integers ;  and  therefore 

x  —  b,%  irtrAn  +  5a  2  myAri  +  . . .  +  6„  £  nv-4„t 

=  ^A  +  iiK  -i-  . . .  +  qnK, 

where  the  coefficients  q  are  integers,  that  is,  a:  is  reconcileahle  with  the 
complete  system  of  circuits  b. 

168.  It  thus  appears  that  for  the  construction  of  any  cii'cuit  on  a  surface, 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  some  one  complete  system  of  simple  irreducible 
circuits.  A  complete  system  i&  supposed  to  contain  the  smallest  possible 
number  of  simple  circuits,  any  one  which  is  reconcileahle  with  the  rest  is 
omitted,  so  that  the  circuits  of  a  system  may  be  considered  as  independent. 
Such  a  system  is  indicated  by  the  following  theorems : — 

I.  ifo  irreducible  simple  circuit  can  be  dratvn  on  a  simply  connected 
surface*. 

If  possible,  let  an  irreducible  circuit  0  bo  drawn  in  a  simply  connected 
surface  with  a  boundary  B.  Make  a  loop-cut  along  C,  and  change  it  into  a 
cross-cut  by  making  a  cross-cut  A  from  some  point  of  (?  to  a  point  of  B; 
this  cross-cut  divides  the  surface  into  two  simply  connected  pieces,  one  of 
which  is  hounded  by  B,  the  two  edges  of  A,  and  one  edge  of  the  cut  along  C, 
and  the  other  of  which  is  bounded  entirely  by  the  eut  along  G. 

The   latter  surface   is  smaller  than  the   original  surface;    it   is  simply 

connected  and  has  a  single  boundary.     If  an  irreducible  simple  circuit  can 

be  drawn  on  it,  we  proceed  as  before,  and  again  obtain  a  still  smaller  simply 

connected  surface.     In   this   way,   we   ultimately   obtain    an    infinitesimal 

*  All  surfaces  considered  are  supposed  to  be  bounded. 
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element;  for  every  cnb  divides  the  surface,  in  which  it  is  made,  into 
distinct  pieces.  Irreducible  circuits  cannot  be  drawn  in  this  element ;  and 
therefore  its  boundary  is  reducible.  This  boundary  is  a  circuit  in  a  larger 
portion  of  the  surface :  the  circuit  is  reducible  hJ  that,  in  that  larger  portion 
no  irreducible  circuit  is  possible  and  theiefoic  its  boundary  is  reducible. 
This  boundary  is  a  circuit  in  a  still  laiger  portion,  and  the  circuit  is 
reducible :  so  that  in  this  still  largei  poilion  no  meducible  cii'cuit  is  possible 
and  once  more  the  boundary  is  reducible. 

Proceeding  in  this  way,  we  find  that  no  irreducible  simple  circuit  is 
possible  in  the  original  surface. 

Corollary.  No  irreducible  circuit  can  he  drawn  on  a  simply  connected 
sivrface. 

II.  A  complete  system  of  irreducible  simple  circuits  for  a  surface  of 
connectivity  N  ccmtains  if  —  1  simple  drouits,  so  that  every  other  circuit  on  the 
surface  is  reconcileable  with  that  system. 

Let  the  surface  be  res  Ived  by  cioss  cits  into  a  single  simply  connected 
smfwe     N—l  crws  cuts  will  be  necc^aiy      Let  GB  be 
anj  one  of  them     and  let  a  and  b  be  two  points  on  the  /« 

opposite  edges  of  the  cioss  cut     Then  sinct  the  surface  is      j,  /«        d 

biniplj  connected  a  line  can  be  diawn  m  the  ■lUiface  from      — — r^" 

I  to  b  without  passing  out   of  the   suiface   or   without  V 

meetmg  a  part  oi  the  bounKiy  that  is  withjut  meeting  ■^ 

any   other   c!o=*scit     Tie   cioi=s  cub   CD   enis  either  in  Fig.  45. 

aiiothei  cros'^  cut  oi  m  a  bouniarj  the  line  ae...fb 
suir  unla  that  fther  ciosa  cut  ot  that  b^mdaiy  as  the  case  may  be:  hence, 
if  the  cut  GD  be  obliteiated  the  1  ne  ae  fha  la  irreducible  on  the  surface  in 
which  the  other  iV—  2  cross-cuts  are  made.  But  it  meets  none  of  those  cross- 
cuts ;  hence,  when  they  are  all  obliterated  so  as  to  restore  the  unresolved 
surface  of  connectivity  N,  it  is  an  irreducible  circuit.  It  is  evidently  not 
a  repeated  circuit ;  hence  it  is  an  irreducible  simple  circuit.  Hence  the 
line  of  an  irreducible  simple  circuit  on  an  unresolved  surface  is  given  by 
a  line  passing  from  a  point  on  one  edge  of  a  cross-cut  in  the  resolved 
surface  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  edge. 

Since  there  are  JV—  1  cross-cuts,  it  follows  that  .A''  —  !  irreducible  simple 
circuits  can  thus  be  obtained :  one  being  derived  in  the  foregoing  manner 
from  each  of  the  cross-cuts,  which  are  necessary  to  render  the  surface  simply 
connected.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  each  of  the  irreducible  circuits  on  an 
unresolved  surface  is,  by  the  cross-cuts,  rendered  impossible  as  a  circuit  on 
the  resolved  surface. 

But  every  other  irreducible  circuit  G  is  reconcileable  with  the  iV^— 1 
circuits,  thus  obtained.  If  there  be  one  not  reconcileable  with  these  iV  —  1 
circuits,  then,  when  all  the  cross-cuts  are  made,  the  circuit  C  is  not  rendered 
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impcrasible,  if  it  be  not  reconcileablc  with  those  which  are  rendered  impossible 
by  the  cross-cuts :  that  is,  there  is  on  the  resolved  surface  an  irreducible 
circuit.  But  the  resolved  surface  is  simply  connected,  and  therefore  no 
irreducible  circuit  can  be  drawn  on  it :  hence  the  hypothesis  as  to  G,  which 
leads  to  this  result,  is  not  tenable. 

Thus  every  other  circuit  ia  reconcileablc  with  the  system  of  JV  ~  1  circuits : 
and  therefore  the  sysism  is  complete^. 

This  method  of  derivation  of  the  circuits  at  once  indicates  how  far  a 
system  is  arbitrary.     Each  system  of  cross-cuts  leads  to  a  complete  system  of 


is  not  unique. 


irreducible  simple  circuits,  and  vice  versa ;  as  the  one 
so  the  other  system  is  not  unique. 

For  the  general   question,  Jordan  s  menwir 
Lioiiville,  2""  Sdr.,  t.  si.,  (1866)  pp   110—130,  r 

E3!.  1.    On  a  doubly  connected  surface,  one  i 
It  is  easily  obtained  by  first  lesohin^  the  aiirfac?  into  one  tbit  ii  simply  connected— 
a  single  cross-cut  CD  is  effecti\  e  foi  this  purjHDse— and  then  by  diav  mg  a  curve  ad>  in  fcbe 


,   Dt.f  'OPtours  tia 
oAy  be  (..onsultid 
neducible  simple  cirotiit  c. 


I  be  drawn. 


surface  from  one  edge  of  the  iros'i  cut  to  the  otlier      All  ^tlier  ureducible  circuits  o 
unresolved  surface  are  leconcileable  with  the  circuit  a  bu 


.lucible  circuits  o 


On  a  triply  connected  surface,  two  independi 


ly  40  (u) 
'  If  the  number  of  imlependent  uieduoible  simple  cucuits  ba  adopted  aa  a  basis  for  the 
definition  of  the  Bonneetiiity  of  a  surface   the  result  of  the  propositnn  would  be  taken  aa  the 
definition  :  and  the  resolution  it  the  suiface  inti  one   which  is  simply  eonnectei3,  would  then  be 
obtained  by  developing  the  prccediUo  theoci  in  the  lei  erte  oidi^i 
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drawn.  Thus  in  the  figure  C,  and  C^  will  form  a  complete  sjatem.  The  circuits  C3  and  C^ 
are  also  irreducible  :  they  can  evidently  be  deformed  into  Cj  and  0^  and  reducible  circuits 
by  continuous  deformation  :  in  the  algebraical  notation  adopted,  wo  have 

Eis.  3.     Another  example  of  a  triply  connected  Rurfaee  is  given  in  Fig,  47.     Two  irredu- 
cible simple  circuite  are  Cj  and  Cg.     Another  irreducible  circuit  is  C^;  this  can  bo 


Fit,    i"? 

reconcOed  with  C^  and  Cj  by  dmwing  the  pomt  a  mio  LOmi^idonte  with  the  intersection 
of  Ci  and  Cj,  and  the  point  t  mto  coincidence  with  the  same  point 

Ex.  4.     As  a  last  example,  considei  the  aurfa^^  of  a  sohd  sphere  with  a  holes  bored 
through  it.     The  connectivity  ts  2ft+l     hence  2h  independent  irreducible  simple  circuits 


Fig.  48. 

can  be  drawn  oa  the  surface.     The  simplest  complete  system  is  obtained  by  taking  3re 
curves ;  made  up  of  a  set  of  n,  each  round  one  hole,  and  another  set  of  n,  each  through 

A  resolution  of  this  surfece  is  given  by  taking  cross-cuts,  one  round  each  hole  (making 
the  circuits  through  the  holes  no  longer  possible)  and  one  through  each  hole  (making  the 
circuits  round  the  holes  no  longer  possible). 

The  simplest  case  is  that  for  which  m=l  ;  the  surface  is  equivalent  to  the  anchor-ring. 

169.  Surfaces  are  at  present  being  considered  in  view  of  their  use  as  a 
means  of  representing  the  value  of  a  complex  variabla  The  foregoing  inves- 
tigations imply  that  surfaces  can  be  classed  according  to  their  connectivity ; 
and  thus,  having  regard  to  their  designed  use,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  all  surfaces  of  the  same  connectivity  are  equivalent  to  one  another, 
so  aa  to  be  transformable  into  one  another. 
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Moreover,  a  surface  can  be  physically  deformed  and  still  remain  suitable  for 
representation  of  the  variable,  provided  certain  conditions  are  satisfied.  We 
thus  consider  geometrical  transformation  as  well  as  physical  deformation ;  but 
we  are  dealing  only  with  the  general  results  and  not  with  the  mathematical 
relations  of  stretching  and  bending,  which  are  discussed  in  treatises  on 
Analytical  Geometry*. 

It  is  evident  that  continuity  is  necessary  for  both :  discontinuity  would 
imply  discontinuity  in  the  representation  of  the  vaiiable.  Points  that  are 
contiguous  (that  is,  separated  only  by  small  distances  measured  in  the  surface) 
must  remain  contiguous  "t":  and  one  point  in  the  unchanged  surface  must 
correspond  to  only  one  point  in  the  changed  surface.  Hence  in  the  Gonttnuous 
defomiaticm  of  a  surface  there  may  he  stretching  and  there  may  he  hending ; 
but  there  must  be  no  tearing  and  there  must  be  no  i 


For  instance,  a  single  untwisted  ribbon,  if  cut,  comes  to  be  simply  connected.  If  a  twist 
through  180°  be  then  given  to  one  end  and  that  end  be  then  joined  to  the  other,  we  shall 
have  a  onoe-twisted  ribbon,  which  is  a  surface  with  only  one  face  and  only  one  edge; 
it  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  an  equivalent  of  the  former  surface. 

A  spherica]  surface  with  a  single  hole  can  have  the  hole  Btretclied  and  tho  suriaoe 
flattened,  so  as  to  be  the  same  as  a  bounded  portion  of  a  plane  ;  the  two  surfaces  aro 
equivalent  to  one  another.  Again,  in  the  spherical  surface,  let  a  largo  indentation  bo 
made :  let  both  the  outer  and  the  inner  surfaces  be  made  spherical ;  and  lot  the  mouth  of 
the  indentation  be  contracted  into  the  form  of  a  long,  narrow  hole  along  a  part  of  a  groat 
circle.  When  ea«h  point  of  the  inner  surface  is  geometrically  moved  so  that  it  occupies  tho 
position  of  its  reflexion  in  the  diametral  plane  of  the  hofe,'tIie  final  form§  of  the  whole 
surface  is  that  of  a  two-sheeted  surface  with  a  junction  along  a  line  :  it  is  a  spherical 
winding-surface,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  simply  connected  spherical  surface. 

170.  It  is  sufficient,  for  tho  purpose  of  representation,  that  the  two 
surfaces  should  have  a  point-to-point  transformation ;  it  is  not  necessary 
that  physical  deformation,  without  tears  or  joins,  should  be  actually  possible. 
Thus  a  ribbon  with  an  even  number  of  twists  would  be  as  effective  as  a 
limited  portion  of  a  cylinder,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  an  untwisted  ribbon : 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  deform  the  one  into  the  other  physically|. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  either  deformation  or  transformation  of  the  kind 
considered  will  change  a  bi/adal  surface  into  a  bifacial  surface ;  that  it  will 
not   alter  the  connectivity,  for  it  will  not  change  in-educible   circuits   into 

*  See,  for  instance.  Frost's  Solid  Geometry,  (3rd  ed.),  pp.  343—332. 

f  Distances  between  points  muet  ba  measured  along  the  eurface,  not  through  space ;  the 
distance  between  two  points  is  a,  length  whioh  one  point  would  traverse  before  reaeMng  the 
position  of  the  other,  the  motion  of  the  point  being  restricted  to  take  place  in  the  smfaee. 
Examples  will  arise  later,  in  Eiemann's  surfaoes,  in  wliloh  points  that  arc  contiguous  in  space 
are  separated  by  finite  distaoees  on  the  surface. 

g  OliSord,  Coll.  Math.  Papers,  p.  250, 

J  The  difierenee  between  the  two  oases  is  that,  in  pliysioal  deformation,  the  surfaces  are  the 
surfaces  of  continuous  matter  and  are  impenetrable;  while,  in  geometrical  transformation,  the 
surfaces  may  be  regarded  as  penetrable  without  interference  with  the  ooiitiuuity. 
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reducible  circuits,  and  the  number  oi*  independent  irreducible  circuits 
determines  the  connectivity:  and  that  it  will  not  alter  the  number  of  buundary 
curves,  for  a  boundary  will  be  changed  into  a  boundary.  These  aj-e  necessary 
relations  between  the  two  forms  of  the  surface  :  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
they  are  sufficient  for  correspondence.  For  if,  on  each  of  two  bifacial  surfaces 
with  the  same  number  of  boundaries  and  of  the  same  connectivity,  a  complete 
system  of  simple  irreducible  circuits  be  drawn,  then,  when  the  members  of  the 
systems  are  made  to  correspond  in  pairs,  the  full  transformation  can  be  effected 
by  continuous  deformation  of  those  corresponding  irreducible  circuits.  It 
therefore  follows  that ; — ■ 

The  necessary  and  sufficient  conditions,  that  two  hifacial  surfaces  may  he 
equivalent  to  one  another  for  the  representaUon  of  a  variable,  are  that  the  two 
surfaces  shovM  be  of  the  same  connectivity  and  should  have  the  sa/me  number  of 


As  already  indicated,  this  equivalence  is  a  geometrical  equivalence : 
deformation  may  be  {but  is  not  of  necessity)  physically  possible. 

Similarly,  the  presence  of  one  or  of  several  knots  in  a  surface  makes  no 
essential  difference  in  the  use  of  the  surface  for  representing  a  variable.  Thus 
a  long  cylindrical  surface  is  changed  into  an  anchor-ring  when  its  ends  are 
joined  together ;  but  the  changed  surface  would  be  equally  effective  for 
purposes  of  representation  if  a  knot  were  tied  in  the  cylindrical  surface  before 
the  ends  are  joined. 

But  it  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  though  surfaces,  thus  twisted  or 
knotted,  are  equivalent  for  the  purpose  indicated,  they  are  not  equivalent  for 
all  topological  enumerations. 

Seeing  that  bifecial  surfaces,  with  the  same  connectivity  and  the  same 
number  of  boundaries,  are  equivalent  to  one  another,  it  is  natural  to  adopt,  as 
the  surface  of  reference,  some  simple  surface  with  those  characteristics ;  thus 
for  a  surface  of  connectivity  2^  +  1  with  a  single  boundary,  the  surface  of  a 
solid  sphere,  bounded  by  a  point  and  pierced  through  with  p  holes,  could  be 
adopted, 

Klein  calls*  such  a  surface  of  reference  a  Normal  Surface. 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  bounded  spherical  surface  and  a  bounded  simply  connected 
part  of  a  plane  are  equivalent— ttey  are,  moreover,  phyaicaUy  deibrmable  into  one 
another. 

An  untwisted  closed  ribbon  is  equivalent  to  a  bounded  piece  of  a  plane  with  one  hole 
in  it — they  are  deformable  into  one  another  ;  but  if  the  ribbon,  previous  to  being  closed, 
have  undei^one  an  even  number  of  twists  each  throi^h  180°,  tlioy  aro  still  equivalent 
but  aro  not  physically  deformable  into  one  another.  Each  of  the  bifacial  aurfaces  is 
doubly  connected  (for  a  single  cross-cut  renders  each  simply  connected)  and  each  of  them 

*  Ueber  Rieraann's  I'keorie  der  algebraisBlien  I^'wiKtionen  wild  ihrer  Integrals,  (Leipzig, 
Tenbner,  1882),  p.  26. 
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has  two  boundaries.  If  however  the  rihbon,  previous  to  being  closed,  have  undet^ono 
an  odd  number  of  twists  each  through  180°,  the  aurfaee  thus  obtained  ia  not  equivalent  to 
the  single-holed  partion  of  the  plane  ;  it  is  unifecial  and  has  only  one  boundary. 

A  spherical  surface  pierced  in  m+l  holes  ia  equivalent  to  a  bounded  portion  of  the 
plane  with  n  holes  ;  each  is  of  connectivity  n  +  l  and  has  ra  + 1  boundaries.  The  spherical 
surface  can  be  deformed  into  the  plane  surface  by  stretching  one  of  its  holes  into  the  form 
of  the  outside  boundary  of  the  plane  surface. 

Bx.  Prove  that  the  surface  of  a  bounded  anchor-ring  can  bo  physically  deformed  into 
the  surface  in  Pig.  47,  p.  332. 


For  continuation  and  fuller  development  of  the  subjects  of  the  present  chapter,  the 
following  references,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  given,  will  be  found  useftil : 

Klein,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  vii,  (1874),  pp.  548— 5S7;  ib.,  t.  ix,  (1876),  pp.  476—482. 

Lippich,  Math.  Ann.,  t  vii,  (1874),  pp.  212—229  ;  Wiensr  Sitzungsh.,  t.  Ixix,  (ii), 
(1874),  pp.  91—99. 

Durfege,  Wiener  Sitmtngsb.,  t.  Ixix,  (ii),  (1874),  pp.  115 — 120;  and  section  9  of  his 
treatise,  quoted  on  p.  316,  note. 

Neumann,  chapter  vii  of  his  treatise,  quoted  on  p.  S,  note. 

Dyck,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxsii,  (1888),  pp.  457-512,  ib.,  t.  ssxvii,  (1890),  pp.  273— 31G; 
at  the  beginnir^  of  the  first  part  of  this  investigation,  a  valuable  series  of  references 

Dingeldey,  Topologkehe  Studisrt,  (Leipzig,  Teubnev,  1890). 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Riemann's  Surfaces, 

171.  The  method  of  representing  a  variable  by  assigning  to  it  a  position 
in  a  plane  or  on  a  sphere  is  effective  when  properties  of  uniform  functions  of 
that  variable  are  discussed.  But  when  multiform  functions,  or  integrals  of 
uniform  functions  occur,  the  method  is  effective  only  when  certain  parts  of 
the  plane  are  excluded,  due  account  being  subsequently  taken  of  the  effect  of 
such  exclusions ;  and  this  process,  the  extension  of  Cauchy's  method,  was 
adopted  in  Chapter  IX. 

There  is  another  method,  referred  to  in  §  100  as  due  to  Riemann,  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  In  Riemann's  representation,  the  region,  in 
which  the  variable  z  exists,  no  longer  consists  of  a  single  plane  but  of  a 
number  of  planes ;  they  are  distinct  from  one  another  in  geometrical  concep- 
tion, yet,  in  order  to  preserve  a  representation  in  which  the  value  of  the 
variable  is  obvious  on  inspection,  the  planes  are  infinitesimally  close  to  one 
another.  The  number  of  planes,  often  called  sheets,  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  distinct  values  (or  branches)  of  the  function  w  for  a  general 
argument  s  and,  unless  otherwise  stated,  will  be  assumed  finite;  each  sheet 
is  associated  with  one  branch  of  the  function,  and  changes  from  one  branch 
of  the  function  to  another  are  effected  by  making  the  ^-variable  change 
from  one  sheet  to  another,  so  that,  to  secure  the  possibility  of  change 
of  sheet,  it  is  necessary  to  have  means  of  passage  from  one  sheet  to  another. 
The  aggregate  of  all  the  sheets  is  a  surface,  often  called  a  Riemann's 
Surface. 

For  example,  conaider  the  function 

■u>  =  ^^  +  (s-l)-\ 
the  cube  roots  heiug  independent  of  one  another.     It  is  evidently  a  nine-valued  ftmotion  ; 
the  number  of  sheets  in  the  appropriate  Riemann's  surface  is  therefore  nine. 

The  branch-points  are  e=0,  s=l,  3=co.  Let  a  and  a  denote  a  cube-root  of  unity, 
independently  of  one  another;    then  the  values  of  s^can  bo  rejiresented  in  the  form 
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171.] 

s-^,   aiz^,  oiM ;  and  the  values  of  (^-1)"*  c 


i    be   repreaanted  in.   the  form.  (2—1)      , 
n  bo  symbolically  espressed  as  follows  ; — 


■m.       <i?       1 


Pig.  60. 


where  the  symbols  opposite  to  wgive  the  coefficients  of  a*  and  of  (a-  1)    ^  respectively. 

Now  when  z  describes  a  small  simple  circuit  positively  round  the  origin,  the  groups 
in  cyclical  order  are  vi-^,  w^,  %;  w^.,  lUj,  id^;  w„  Wg,  w^.  And  therefore,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  origin,  there  must  be  means  of  passage  to  enable 
the  a-point  to  make  the  corresponding  changes  from  sheet  to 
aheet.  Taking  a  section  of  the  whole  surface  near  the  origin 
so  as  to  indicate  the  passages  and  regarding  the  right-hand 
sides  as  the  part  from  which  the  s-variable  moves  when  it 
describes  a  circuit  positively,  the  passages  must  be  in  character  as 
indicated  in  Fig.  49.  And  it  is  evident  that  the  further  descrip- 
tion of  small  simple  circuits  round  the  or^in  will,  with  these  passages,  lead  to  the  proper 
values;  thus  w^,  which  after  the  single  description  is  the  value  of  «.■,,  becomes  %  after 
another  deaci'iption  aad  it  is  evident  that  a  point  in  the  Wj  aheot  passes  into  the  Wg  sheet. 

Whenedescribesasmallsimplecircuit  positively  round  the  point  1,  the  groups  in  cyclical 
order  are  lu,,  ^u)^,  w,;  Wj,  Wj,  jkj;  -Wj,  w^,  w^:  and  therefore, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  point  1,  there  miist  be 
means  of  passage  to  render  possible  the  corresponding  changes 
of  £  from  sheet  to  sheet.  Taking  a  section  as  before  near  the 
point  1  and  with  similar  convention  as  to  the  positive  direc- 
tion of  the  s-path,  the  passages  must  be  in  character  as 
indicated  in  Tig.  50. 

Similarly  for  infinitely  large  values  of  %. 

If  then  the  sheets  can  be  so  joined  as  to  give  these  possibilities  of  passage  and  also 
give  combinations  of  them  corresponding  to  combinations  of  the  simple  paths  indicated, 
then  there  wUl  be  a  surface  to  any  point  of  which  will  correspond  one  and  only  one  value 
of  w  :  and  when  the  value  of  w  is  given  for  a  point  s  in  an  ordinary  plane  of  variation, 
then  that  value  of  w  will  determine  the  sheet  of  the  surface  in  which  the  point  ^  Ja  to 
he  taken.  A  surface  will  then  have  boon,  constructed  such  that  the  function  in,  which  is 
multiform  for  the  single-plane  representation  of  the  variable,  is  uniform  for  variations 
in  the  many-sheeted  surface. 

Again,  for  the  simple  example  arising  from  the  two-valued  function,  defined  by 
the  equatioD 

the  branch-points  aj«  a,  b,  c,  a^ ;  and  a  small  simple  circuit  round  ajiy  one  of  these 
four  points  interchanges  the  two  values.  The  Eiomann's  surface  is  two-sheeted  and 
there  must  be  means  of  passage  between  the  two  sheets  in  the  vicinity  of  a,  that  of  6, 
that  of  c  and  at  the  infinite  part  of  the  plane. 

These  examples  are  aitfficient  to  indicate  the  main  problem.  It  is  the 
construction  of  a  surface  in  which  the  independent  variable  can  move  so 
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that,  for  variations  of  z  in  that  surface,  the  multiformity  of  the  function  is 
changed  to  uniformity.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  tlie  character  of  the 
surface  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the  function :  and  thus,  though  all  the 
functions  are  uniform  within  their  appropriate  surfaces,  these  surfaces  are 
widely  various.  Evidently  for  uniform  functions  of  z  the  appropriate  surface 
on  the  above  method  is  the  single  plane  already  adopted. 

172.  The  simplest  classes  of  functions  for  which  a  Riemann's  sui'faoe  is 
useful  are  (i)  those  called  (|  94)  algebraic  functions,  that  is,  multiform  functions 
of  the  independent  variable  defined  by  an  algebraical  equation  of  the  form 

which  is  of  finite  degree,  say  n,  in  w;  and  (ii)  those  usually  called  Abeltan 
functions,  which  arise  through  integrals  connected  with  algebraic  functions. 

Of  such  an  algebraic  function  there  are,  in  general,  n  distinct  values ;  but 
for  the  special  values  of  s,  that  ai-e  the  branch-points,  two  or  more  of  the 
vahies  coincide.  The  appropriate  Riemann's  surface  is  competed  of  n  sheets ; 
one  branch,  and  only  one  branch,  of  w  is  associated  with  a  sheet.  The 
variable  a,  in  its  relation  to  the  function,  is  determined  not  merely  by  its 
modulus  and  argument  but  also  by  its  sheet ;  that  is,  in  the  language  of  the 
earlier  method,  we  take  account  of  the  path  by  which  z  acquires  a  value.  The 
particular  sheet  in  which  z  lies  determines  the  pariiicular  branch  of  the 
function.  Variations  of  z  whii.h  occur  withm  a  sheet  and  do  not  coincide 
with  points  lying  in  regions  of  pa,ssage  betwctn  the  sheets,  lead  to  var-iations 
in  the  value  of  the  bianth  of  w  associated  with  the  sheet ;  a  return  to  an 
initial  value  of  z,  by  a  path  that  nowheie  lies  withm  a  region  of  passage, 
leaves  the  .s-point  in  the  same  sheet  as  at  fiist  and  so  leads  to  the  initial 
branch  (and  to  the  initial  value  of  the  branch)  of  v<  But  a  return  to  an 
initial  value  of  ^-  by  a  path,  which,  in  the  foimer  method  of  representation, 
would  enclose  a  branch-point,  implies  a  change  of  the  branch  of  the  function 
according  to  the  definite  order  prescribed  by  the  branch-point.  Hence  the 
final  value  of  the  variable  z  on  the  Riemann's  surface  must  lie  in  a  sheet  that 
is  different  from  that  of  the  initial  (and  algebraically  equal)  value ;  and 
therefore  the  sheets  must  be  so  connected  that,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
branch -points,  there  are  means  of  passage  from  one  sheet  to  another,  securing 
the  proper  interchanges  of  the  branches  of  the  function  as  defined  by  the 
equation. 

173.  The  fii-st  necessity  is  therefore  the  consideration  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  sheets  of  a  Riemann's  surface  are  joined :  the  mode  is  indicated  by 
the  theorem  that  sheets  of  a  Riema/nn's  surface  are  joined  along  lines. 

The  junction  might  be  made  either  at  a  point,  as  with  two  spheres  in 
contact,  or  by  a  common  portion  of  a  surface,  as  with  one  prism  lying  on 
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another,  or  along  iincs ;  but  whatever  the  character  of  the  junction  be,  it 
must  be  such  that  a  single  passage  across  it  {thereby  implying  entrance  to 
the  junction  and  exit  from  it)  must  change  the  sheet  of  the  variable. 

If  the  junction  were  at  a  point,  then  the  3-variabIe  could  change  from  one 
sheet  into  another  sheet,  only  if  its  path  passed  through  that  point:  any 
other  closed  path  would  leave  the  ^- variable  in  its  original  sheet.  A  small 
closed  curve,  infinitesimally  near  the  point  and  enclosing  it  and  no  other 
branch-point,  is  one  which  ought  to  transfer  the  variable  to  another  sheet 
because  it  encloses  a  branch-point :  and  this  is  impossible  with  a  point-junction 
when  the  path  does  not  pass  through  the  point.  Hence  a  junction  at  a  point 
only  is  insufficient  to  provide  the  proper  means  of  passage  from  sheet  to 
sheet. 

If  the  junction  were  effected  by  a  common  portion 
of   surface,    then    a   passage   through   it   (implying    an       --'''''"^~i^~~~~" 
entrance  into  that  portion  and  an  exit  from  it)  ought  to        .-/^-V— — ^ 
change  the  sheet.     But,  in  such  a  case,  closed  contours         /--''' 
can  be  constructed  which  make  such  a  passage  without  ^S-  si. 

enclosing  the  branch-point  a:  thus  the  junction  would  cause  a  change  of 
sheet  for  certain  circuits  the  description  of  which  ought  to  leave  the 
s-variahle  in  the  original  sheet.  Hence  a  junction  by  a  contiiiuovs  area  of 
surface  does  not  provide  proper  means  of  passage  from  sheet  to  sheet. 

The  only  pt^sible  junction  which  remains   is  a  line. 

The  objection  in  the  last  case  does  not  apply  to  a  closed      -■   *  /""''i 

contour  which  does  not  contain  the  branch-point ;  for  the  /.--""' 

line   cuts  the   curve  twice   and   there  are  therefore   two  Fig-  52. 

crossings ;  the  second  of  them  makes  the  variable  return  to  the  sheet  which 
the  first  crossing  compelled  it  to  leave. 

Hence  the  junction  between  any  two  sheets  takes  place  along  a  line. 

Such  a  line  is  called*  a  branck4ine.  The  branch-points  of  a  multiform 
function  lie  on  the  branch-lines,  after  the  foregoing  explanations;  and  a 
branch-line  can  be  crossed  by  the  variable  only  if  the  variable  change  its 
sheet  at  crossing,  in  the  sequence  prescribed  by  the  branch-point  of  the 
function  which  lies  on  the  line.  Also,  the  sequence  is  reversed  when  the 
branch-line  is  crossed  in  the  reversed  direction. 

Thus,  if  two  sheets  of  a  surface  be  connected  alot^  a  branch-line,  a  point  which 
crosses  the  line  from  the  first  sheet  must  pass  into  the  second  and  a  point  which  crosses 
the  line  from  the  second  sheet  must  pass  into  the  first. 

Again,  if,  along  a  common  direction  of  branch-line,  the  first  sheet  of  a  surfa<!e 
he   connected    with    the    second,    the    second   with    the  third,    and    the    third    with 

*  Sometimes  cross-line,  sometiiueB  branch-section.  The  German  title  is  Vei'iieeigungschmtt ; 
the  French  is  ligns  de  pasiage ;  see  also  ike  note  on  the  eqaivalents  of  branch-point,  p,  16. 
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the  first  ^  pimt  which  croases  the  line  from  tte  flfit  iheet  m  one  direttion  must  pass 
lilt  J  th.e  second  "iheefc,  but  if  it  cross  the  hne  in  the  other  diiectiin  it  mist  pass  into 
the  third  si  eut 

A  bnncli  point  dwb  not  ni,CLbharilj  affect  til  the  blanches  of  a  fmictioii : 
when  it  iftects  onlj  some  ol  them  th<  <  nespoiidiiig  propel ty  of  the  Eiemann's 
aurfiice  is  in  evidence  as  follows.  Let  ■s:=a  determine  a  branch-point  affecting, 
say,  only  r  branches.  Take  n  points  a,  one  in  each  of  the  sheets ;  and  through 
them  draw  n  lines  cab,  having  the  same  geometrical  position  in  the  respective 
sheets.  Then  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point  a  in  each  of  the  n  sheets,  associated 
with  the  r  affected  branches,  there  must  be  means  of  passage  from  each  one 
to  all  the  rest  of  them  ;  and  the  lines  cah  can  conceivably  be  the  branch-lines 
with  a  properly  established  sequence.  The  point  a  does  not  affect  the  other 
n  —  r  branches:  there  is  therefore  no  necessity  for  means  of  passage  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  among  the  remaining  n  —  r  sheets.  In  each  of  these  remaining 
sheets,  the  point  a  and  the  line  cah  belong  to  their  respective  sheets  alone : 
for  them,  the  point  a  is  not  a  branch-point  and  the  line  cab  is  not  a  branch- 


174.  Several  essential  properties  of  the  branch-lines  ai'e  immediate 
inferences  from  these  conditions, 

I.  A  free  end  of  a  branch-line  in  a  surface  is  a  branch-potnt. 

Let  a  simple  circuit  be  drawn  round  the  free  end  so  small  as  to  enclose  no 
branch-point  (except  the  free  end,  if  it  be  a  bi-ancb-point).  The  circuit  meets 
the  branch-line  once,  and  the  sheet  is  changed  because  the  branch-line  is 
crossed ;  hence  the  circuit  includes  a  branch-point  which  therefore  can  be 
only  the  free  end  of  the  line. 

Note.  A  branch-line  may  terminate  in  the  boundary  of  the  surface, 
and  then  the  extremity  need  not  be  a  branch-point. 

II.  When  a  branch-line  extends  beyond  a  branch-point  lying  in  its  course, 
the  sequence  of  interchange  is  not  the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  point. 

If  the  sequence  of  interchange  be  the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  branch- 
point, a  small  circuit  round  the  point  would  first  cross  one  part  of  the  branch- 
line  and  therefore  involve  a  change  of  sheet  and  then,  in  its  course,  would 
cross  the  other  part  of  the  branch-line  in  the  other  direction  which,  on  the 
supposition  of  unaltered  sequence,  would  cause  a  return  to  the  initial  sheet. 
In  that  case,  a  circuit  round  the  branch-point  would  fail  to  secure  the  proper 
change  of  sheet.  Hence  the  sequence  of  interchange  caused  by  the  branch- 
line  cannot  be  the  same  on  the  two  sides  of  the  point. 

III.  If  two  branch-lines  with  different  sequences  of  interchange  have  a 
common  extremity,  that  point  is  either  a  branch-point  or  an  extremity  of  at 
least  one  other  branch-Une. 
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If  the  point  bo  not  a  branch-point,  then  a  simple  curve  enclosing  it,  taken 
so  small  a.^  to  include  no  bi'anch -point,  must 
leave  the  variable  in  its  initial  sheet.     Let  A      ^'~-,^7i 
be  such  a  point,  AB  and  AG  be  two  branch-  m"--..,^^^   ..„ 

lines  having  A  for  a  common  extremity ;  lot  \A~^ — "~~f ^ 

the  sequence  be  as  in  the  figure,  taken  for  a  , 

simple  case;   and  suppose  that  the  variable 

initially  is  in  the  rth  sheet,  A  passage  across  AB  makes  the  variable 
pass  into  the  sth  sheet.  If  there  be  no  branch-line  between  AB  and  AG 
having  an  extremity  at  A,  and  if  neither  n  nor  to  be  s,  then  the  passage 
across  AC  makes  no  change  in  the  sheet  of  the  variable  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  restore  )■  before  AB,  at  least  ono  branch-line  must  lie  in  the  angle 
between  AC  and  AB,  estimated  in  the  positive  trigonometrical  sense. 

If  either  n  or  m,,  say  n,  be  s,  then  after  passage  across  AG,  the  point  is  in 
the  Jwth  sheet ;  then,  since  the  sequences  are  not  the  same,  m  is  not  r  and 
there  must  be  some  branch-line  between  AC  and  AB  to  make  the  point 
return  to  the  rth  sheet  on  the  completion  of  the  circuit. 

If  then  the  point  A  be  not  a  branch-point,  there  must  be  at  least  one 
other  branch-line  having  its  extremity  at  A.     This  proves  the  proposition. 

Corollary  1.  If  both  of  two  branch-lines  extend  beyond  apoini  of  inter- 
section, which  is  not  a  branch-point,  no  sheet  of  the  surface  has  both  oftheviifor 
branch-lines. 

Corollary  2.  If  a  clutnge  of  sequence  occur  at  any  point  of  a  branch- 
line,  then  either  that  point  is  a  branch-point  or  it  lies  also  on  some  other 
branch'Une. 

Corollary  3.  No  part  of  a  branch-Une  with  only  one  branch-point  on  it 
c<Mi  be  a  closed  curve. 

It  is  evidently  superfluous  to  have  a  branch-line  without  any  branch-point 


175.     On  the  basis  of  these  properties,  we  can  obtain  a  system  of  branch- 
lea  satisfying  the  requisite  conditions  which  are ; — ■ 

(i)  the  proper  sequences  of  change  from  sheet  to  sheet  must  be 
secured  by  a  description  of  a  simple  circuit  round  a  branch- 
point: if  this  be  satisfied  for  each  of  the  branch-points,  it 
will  evidently  be  satisfied  for  any  combination  of  simple  circuits, 
that  is,  for  any  path  whatever  enclosing  one  or  more  branch- 
points, 
(ii)  the  sheet,  in  which  the  variable  ro-assumes  its  initial  value  after 
describing  a  circuit  that  encloses  no  branch-point,  must  bo  the 
initial  sheet. 
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In  the  jr-plane  of  Cauchy's  method,  let  lines  be  drawn  from  any  point  I,  not 
a  branch-point  in  the  first  instance,  to  each  of  the  branch-points,  as  in  fig.  19, 
p.  156,  so  that  the  joining  lines  do  not  meet  except  at  /:  and  suppose  the 
w-sheeted  Riemann'a  surface  to  have  branch -lines  coinciding  geometrically 
with  these  lines,  as  in  |  173,  and  having  the  sequence  of  interchange  for 
passage  across  each  the  same  as  the  order  in  the  cycle  of  functional  values 
for  a  small  circuit  round  the  branch-point  at  its  free  end.  No  Hne  (or  part 
of  a  line)  can  be  a  closed  curve ;  the  lines  need  not  be  straight,  but  they 
will  be  supposed  drawn  as  direct  as  possible  to  the  points  in  angular 
succession. 

The  first  of  the  above  requisite  conditions  is  satisfied  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  sequence  of  interchange. 

To  consider  the  second  of  the  conditions,  it  is  convenient  to  divide 
circuits  into  two  kinds,  (a)  those  which  exclude  /,  O)  those  which  include  I, 
no  one  of  either  kind  (for  our  present  purpose)  including  a  branch- point. 

A  closed  circuit,  excluding  /  and  all  the  branch-points,  must  intersect  a 
branch-line  an  even  number  of  times,  if 
it  intersect  the  line  in  real  points.  Let 
the  figure  (fig.  54)  represent  such  a  case : 
then  the  crossings  at  A  and  B  counter- 
act one  another  and  so  the  part  be- 
tween A  and  B  may  without  effect  be 
transferred  across  IBs  so  as  not  to  cut 
the  branch-line  at  all.  Similarly  for 
the  points  C  and  D:  and  a  similar 
transference  of  the  part  now  between 
C  and  D  may  be  made  across  the 
branch-line  without  effect:  that  is,  the 
circuit  can,  without  effect,  be  changed 

so  as  not  to  cut  the  branch-line  IB^  at  all.  A  similar  change  can  be  made 
for  each  of  the  branch-lines :  and  so  the  circuit  can,  without  effect,  be  changed 
into  one  which  meets  no  branch-line  and  therefore,  on  its  completion,  leaves 
the  sheet  unchanged. 

A  closed  circuit,  including  I  hut  no  branch-point,  must  meet  each  branch- 
line  an  odd  number  of  times.  A  change  similar  in  character  to  that  in 
the  previous  ease  may  be  made  for  each  branch-line ;  and  without  affecting 
the  result,  the  circuit  can  be  changed  so  that  it  meets  each  branch-line  only 
once.  Now  the  effect  produced  by  a  branch-line  on  the  function  is  the  same 
as  the  description  of  a  simple  loop  round  the  branch-point  which  with  / 
determines  the  branch-line :  and  therefore  the  effect  of  the  circuit  at  present 
contemplated  is,  after  the  transformation  which  does  not  affect  the  result,  the 
same  as  that  of  a  circuit,  in  the  previously  adopted  mode  of  representation, 
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enclosing  all  the  branch-points.  But,  by  Cor.  III.  of  §  90,  the  effect  of  a 
circuit  which  encloses  all  the  branch-points  (including  s  =  co ,  if  it  be  a 
branch-point)  is  to  restore  the  value  of  the  function  which  it  had  at  the 
beginning  of  the  circuit ;  and  therefore  in  the  present  case  the  effect  is  to 
make  the  point  return  to  the  sheet  in  which  it  lay  initially. 

It  follows  therefore  that,  for  both  kinds  of  a  closed  circuit  containing  no 
branch-point,  the  effect  is  to  make  the  s-variable  return  to  its  initial  sheet 
on  resuming  its  initial  value  at  the  close  of  the  circuit. 

Next,  let  the  point  /  be  a  branch-point ;  and  let  it  be  joined  by  lines, 
as  direct*  as  possible,  to  each  of  the  other  branch-points  in  angular  succes- 
sion. These  lines  wiU  be  regai-ded  as  the  branch-lines ;  and  the  sequence  of 
interchange  for  passage  across  any  one  is  made  that  of  the  interchsjige  pre- 
scribed by  the  branch-point  at  its  free  extremity. 

The  proper  sequence  of  change  is  secured  for  a  description  of  a  simple 
closed  circuit  round  each  of  the  branch-points  other  than  /.  Let  a  small 
circuit  be  described  round  I;  it  meets  each  of  the  branch-lines  once  and 
therefore  its  effect  is  the  same  as,  in  the  language  of  the  earlier  method  of 
representing  variation  of  z,  that  of  a  circuit  enclosing  all  the  branch-points 
except  /.  Such  a  circuit,  when  taken  on  the  Neumann's  sphere,  as  in  Cor. 
III.,  §  90  and  Ex.  2,  |  104,  may  be  regarded  in  two  ways,  according  as  one  or 
other  of  the  portions,  into  which  it  divides  the  area  of  the  sphere,  is  regarded 
as  the  included  area ;  in  one  way,  it  is  a  circuit  enclosing  all  the  branch- 
points except  /,  in  the  other  it  is  a  circuit  enclosing  /  alone  and  no  other 
branch-point.  Without  making  any  modification  in  the  final  value  of  w,  it 
can  (by  §  90)  be  deformed,  either  into  a  succession  of  loops  round  all  the 
branch-points  save  one,  or  into  a  loop  round  that  one ;  the  effect  of  these  two 
deformations  is  therefore  the  same.  Hence  the  effect  of  the  small  closed 
circuit  round  /  meeting  all  the  branch-lines  is  the  same  as,  in  the  other  mode 
of  representation,  that  of  a  small  curve  round  /  enclosing  no  other  branch- 
point; and  therefore  the  adopted  set  of  branch-lines  secures  the  proper 
sequence  of  change  of  value  for  description  of  a  circuit  round  /, 

The  first  of  the  two  necessary  conditions  is  therefore  satisfied  by  the 
present  arrangement  of  branch-hnes. 

The  proof,  that  the  second  of  the  two  necessary  conditions  is  also  satisfied 
by  the  present  arrangement  of  branch-lines,  is  similar  to  that  in  the  preceding 
case,  save  that  only  the  first  kind  of  circuit  of  the  earlier  proof  is  possible. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  system  of  branch-lines  can  be  obtained  which 
secures  the  proper  changes  of  sheet  for  a  multiform  function :  and  therefore 
Riemann's  surfaces  can  be  constructed  for  such  a  fimction,  the  essential 
pr()perty  being  that  over  its  appropriate  surface  an  otherwise  multiform 
function  of  the  variable  is  a  uniform  function. 

•  The  reason  for  this  will  appear  in  §§  183,  184. 
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The  multipartite  character  of  the  function  has  its  influence  preserved  by 
the  character  of  the  surface  to  which  the  function  is  referred :  the  surface, 
consisting  of  a  number  of  sheets  joined  to  one  another,  may  be  a  multiply 
connected  surface. 

In  thus  proving  the  genera!  existence  of  appropriate  surfaces,  there  has 
remained  a  large  arbitrary  element  in  their  actual  construction :  moreover, 
in  particular  cases,  there  are  methods  of  obtaining  varied  configurations  of 
branch-lines.  Thus  the  assignment  of  the  n  branches  to  the  n  sheets  has 
been  left  unspecified,  and  is  therefore  so  far  arbitrary :  the  point  I,  if  not  a 
branch-point,  is  arbitrarily  chosen  and  so  there  is  a  certain  arbitrariness  of 
position  in  the  branch-lines.  Naturally,  what  is  desired  is  the  simplest 
appropriate  surface :  the  particularisation  of  the  preceding  arbitrary  qualities 
is  used  to  derive  a  canonical  form  of  the  surface. 

176.  The  discussion  of  one  or  two  simple  cases  will  help  to  illustrate  the 
mode  of  junction  between  the  sheets,  made  by  branch-lines. 

The  simplest  case  of  all  is  that  in  which  the  surface  has  only  a  single 
sheet:   it  doea  not  require  discussion. 

The  case  next  in  simplicity  is  that  in  which  the  surface  is  two-sheeted ; 
the  function  is  therefore  two-valued  and  is  consequently  defined  by  a 
quadratic  equation  of  the  form 

Lu'  +  ZMu  +  N^O, 
where  L  and  M  are  uniform  functions  of  3.     When  a    new    variable  w  is 
introduced,  defined  by  Lu  +  M^iv,  so  that  values  of  w  and  of  u  correspond 
uniquely,  the  equation  is 

It  is  evident  that  every  branch-point  of  m  is  a  branch-point  of  w,  and 
vice  versa ;  hence  the  Riemann's  surface  is  the  same  for  the  two  equations. 
Now  any  root  of  P  (s)  of  odd  degree  is  a  branch-point  of  w.     If  then 

P{^)  =  QH^)R(zl 
where  E  (s)  is  a  product  of  only  simple  factors,  every  factor  of  R  (z)  leads  to 
a  branch-point.  If  the  degree  of  R  {z)  be  even,  the  number  of  branch-points 
for  finite  values  of  the  variable  is  even  and  s  =  x  is  not  a  branch-point ;  if  the 
degree  of  R  {z)  be  odd,  the  number  of  branch-points  for  finite  values  of  the 
variable  is  odd  and  s  =  oo  is  a  branch-point :  in  either  case,  the  number  of 
branch-points  is  even. 

There  are  only  two  values  of  w,  and  the  Riemann's  surface  is  two-sheeted: 
crossing  a  branch-line  therefore  merely  causes  a  change  of  sheet.  The  free 
ends  of  branch-lines  are  branch-points ;  a  small  circuit  round  any  branch- 
point causes  an  interchange  of  the  branches  w,  and  a  circuit  round  any  two 
branch-points  restores  the  initial  value  of  w  at  the  end  and  therefore  leaves 
the  variable  in  the  same  sheet  as  at  the  beginning.  These  are  the  essential 
requirements  in  the  present  case ;  all  of  them  arc  satisfied  by  taking  each 
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branch-line  as  a  line  connecting  hso  (and  only  two)  of  the  branch-points.  The 
ends  of  all  the  branch -lines  are  free:  and  their  number,  in  this  method,  is 
one-half  that  of  the  (even)  number  of  branch-points.  A  small  circuit  round 
a  branch-point  meets  a  branch-line  once  and  causes  a  change  of  sheet;  a 
circuit  round  two  (and  not  more  than  two)  branch-points  causes  either  no 
crossing  of  branch-line  or  an  even  number  of  crossings  and  therefore  restores 
the  variable  to  the  initial  sheet. 

A  branch-line  is,  in  this  case,  usually  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  straight  line 
when  the  surface  is  plane :  but  this  form  is  not  essential  and  all  thfit  is 
desirable  is  to  prevent  intersections  of  the  branch-lines. 

Note.  Junction  between  the  sheets  along  a  branch-line  is  easily  secured. 
The  two  sheets  to  be  joined  are  cut  along  the  branch-line.  One  edge  of  the 
cut  in  the  upper  sheet,  say  its  right  edge  looking  along  the  section,  is  joined 
to  the  left  edge  of  the  cut  in  the  lower  sheet ;  and  the  left  edge  m  the  upper 
sheet  is  joined  to  the  right  edge  in  the  lower. 

A  few  simple  examples  will  illustrate  these  remarks  as  to  the  sheets  lUustiation^  of 
closed  circuits  will  arise  later,  in  the  consideration  of  integrals  of  multiform  functions. 

Es^.  1.     Let  v?^A(z-a){z-b), 

ao  that  a  and  6  are  the  only  branch-points.  The  surface  is  two-sheeted  ;  the  line  ah  may 
be  made  the  branch-line.  In  Fig.  55  only  part  of  the  upper  sheet  ia  shewn*,  as  likewise 
only  part  of  the  lower  sheet.  Continuous  lines  imply  what  is  visible  ;  and  dotted  lines 
what  is  invisible,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sheets  are  opaque. 

The  circuit,  closed  in  the  surface  and  passing  round  0,  is  made  up  of  OJK  in  the  upper 
sheet ;  the  point  crosses  the  branch-line  and  then  passes  into  the  lower  sheet,  where  it 
describes  the  dotted  line  KLH ;  it  then  meets  and  crosses  the  branch-line  at  H,  passes 
into  the  upper  sheet  and  in  that  sheet  returns  to  0.  Similarly  of  the  line  ABO,  the  part 
AB  lies  in  the  lower  sheet,  the  part  BC  in  the  upper  ;  of  the  line  DO  the  part  BE  lies  in 
the  upper  sheet,  the  part  EFG  in  the  lower,  the  piece  F&  of  this  part  being  thore  visible 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  retained  portion  of  the  upper  surface. 

E\    S.     Let  \w^=^-a\ 

The  branch  points  (Fig,  56)  are  A  {  =  a),  B(  =  aa),  G{^aa^),-Whece  a  ia  a  primitive  cube 
loot  of  unity,  and  2=02.  The  branch-lines  can  be  made  by  SO,  Acn  ;  and  the  two- 
hheeted  'surface  will  be  a  surface  over  which  10  is  uniform.  Only  a  part  of  each  sheet 
IS  shewn  in  the  figure ;  a  section  also  is  made  at  M  across  the  surface,  cutting  the  branch- 
line  Am . 

Em.  3.     Let  «;^=2", 

where  n  and  m  are  prime  to  each  other.  The  branch -points 
branch-hne  extends  from  0  to  tc .  There  arc  m  sheets  ;  if  we 
the  branches  w^,  where 


for  a=I,  2,  ...,  m,  then  the  first  sheet  is  connected  with  the  second  forwards,  the  second 
with  the  third  forwards,  and  so  on  ;  the  mth  beiug  connected  with  the  first  forwards. 

*  The  form  of  the  three  figures  in  the  plate  opposite  p.  346  ia  suggested  bj  Holamiiller,  Ein- 
fflhning  in  die  TheoHe  dec  UogonaUn  Verwandschaften  and  der  cnnfonnen  Ahh'Mimgen,  (Leipzig, 
Teubner,  1882),  in  which  several  illustrations  are  given. 
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SPHERICAL   RIEMANNS   SURFACE 


[176. 


The  surface  is  sometiraea  also  called  a  ■wiading-iiirface ;  and  a  branch-point  such  aa 
2  =  0  on  the  surface,  where  a  number  m,  of  sheets  pass  into  one  another  in  succession,  is 
also  called  a  mnding-point  of  order  m—  1  {see  p.  15,  note).  An  illustration  of  the  surface 
for  m,=3  is  given  in  Fig,  57,  the  hranch-line  heii^  cut  so  as  to  shew  the  branching :  what 
is  visible  is  indicated  by  continuous  lines ;  what  is  in  the  second  sheet,  but  is  invisible,  is 
indicated  by  the  thickly  dotted  line ;  what  is  in  the  third  sheet,  but  is  invisible,  is  indic- 
ated by  the  thinly  dotted  line. 

Ex.  4.  Consider  a  three-sheeted  surface  having  four  branch-points  at  a,  h,  c,  d;  and 
iet  each,  point  interchange  two  branches,  saj,  iWj,  Wj  at  a  ;  io^,  wij  at  i  ;  w^,  Wj  at  rt ;  mi,,  Wj 


at  d;  the  pointe  being  as  in  Fig.  58.  It  is  easy  to  verify  that  these  branch-points 
satisfy  the  condition  that  a  circuit,  enclosing  them  all,  restores  the  initial  value  of  ib. 

The  branching  of  the  sheets  may  be  made  aa  in  the  figure,  the  integers  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  line  indicating  the  sheets  that  are  to  be  joined  aJocg  the  Une. 

A  canonical  form,  for  such,  a  surfeice  can  he  derived  Itom  the  moro  general  ease  given 
later  (in  §§  186—189). 

Es:.  S.     Shew  that,  if  the  equation 

be  of  degree  «  in  w  and  be  irreducible,  all  the  n  sheets  of  tho  surface  are  connected,  that 
is,  it  is  possible  by  an  appropriate  path  to  pass  from  any  sheet  to  any  other  sheet. 


177.  It  is  not  necessary  to  limit  the  surface  representing  the  variable  to 
a  set  of  planea;  and,  indeed,  as  with  uniform  functions,  there  is  a  convenience 
in  using  the  sphere  for  the  purpose. 

We  take  n  spheres,  each  of  diameter  unity,  touching  the  Biemann's  plane 
surfeco  at  a  point  A  ;  each  sphere  is  regarded  as  the  stereographic  projection 
of  a  plane  sheet,  with  regard  to  the  other  extremity  A'  of  the  spherical 
diameter  through  A.  Then,  the  sequence  of  these  spherical  sheets  being 
the  same  as  the  sequence  of  the  plane  sheets,  branch-points  in  the  plane 
surface  project  into  branch-points  on  the  spherical  surface :  branch-lines  be- 
tween the  plane  sheets  project  into  branch-lines  between  the  spherical  sheets 
and  are  terminated  by  corresponding  points ;  and  if  a  branch-line  extend  in 
the  plane  surface  to  ,2  =  oo ,  the  corresponding  branch-line  in  the  spheiical 
surfece  is  terminated  at  A'. 

A  surface  wiii  thus  be  obtained  consisting  of  n  spherical  sheets;  like 
the  plane  Riemann's  sui'face,  it  is  one  over  which  the  K-valued  function  is  a 
uniform  function  of  the  position  of  the  variable  point. 
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But  also  the  oonnecHvity  of  the  n-skeeted  sphencal  surface  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  n^sheeted  plane  surface  with  which  it  is  associated. 

In  fact,  the  plane  surface  can  be  mechanically  changed  into  the  spherical 
surface  without  tearing,  or  repairing,  or  any  change  except  bending  and 
compression:  all  that  needs  to  be  done  is  that  the  n  plane  sheets  shall  be 
bent,  without  making  any  change  in  their  sequence,  each  into  a  spherical 
form,  and  that  the  boundaries  at  infinity  (if  any)  in  the  plane-sheet  shall 
be  compressed  into  an  infinitesimal  point,  being  the  South  pole  of  the  cor- 
responding spherical  sheet  or  sheets.  Any  junctions  between  the  plane 
sheets  extending  to  infinity  are  junctions  terminated  at  the  South  pole.  As 
the  plane  surface  has  a  boundary,  which,  if  at  infinity  on  one  of  the  sheets,  is 
therefore  not  a  branch-line  for  that  sheet,  so  the  spherical  surface  has  a 
boundary  which,  if  at  the  South  pole,  cannot  be  the  extremity  of  a  branch- 
line. 

178.  Wc  proceed  to  obtain  the  connectivity  of  a  Riemann's  surface ;  it 
is  determined  by  the  following  theorem  : — ■ 

Let  the  total  nwmber  of  branch-points  in  a  Riemann's  n-skeeted  surface  be 
r ;  and  let  the  number  of  branches  of  the  function  intetxkanging  at  the  first 
point  be  Wi,  the  numher  interchanging  at  the  second  be  m^,  and  so  on.  Then 
the  comiectivity  of  the  surface  is 

il-2m+3, 
where  il  deiwtes  m,  -|-  m^  +  . . .  4-  mr  —  »■- 

Take*  the  surface  in  the  bounded  spherical  form,  the  connectivity  N  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  plane  surface ;  and  let  the  boundary  be  a 
small  hole  A  in  the  outer  sheet.  By  means  of  cross-cuts  and  loop-cuts,  the 
surface  can  be  resolved  into  a  number  of  distinct  simply  connected  pieces. 

First,  make  a  slice  bodily  through  the  sphere,  the  edge  in  the 
outside  sheet  meeting  A  and  the  direction  of  the 
slice  through  A  being  chosen  so  that  none  of  the 
branch-points  lie  in  any  of  the  pieces  cut  off.  Then  n 
parts,  one  from  each  sheet  and  each  simply  connected, 
are  taken  away.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  has  a 
cup-like  form ;  let  the  connectivity  of  this  remainder 
be  M. 

This  slice  has  implied  a  number  of  cuts. 
The  cut  made  in  the  outside  sheet  is  a  cros.s-cut, 
because   it   begins   and   ends   in   the  boundary  A.    It  ^'s-  ^^■ 

divides  the  surface  into  two  distinct  pieces,  one  being 
the  portion  of  the  outside  sheet  cut  off,  and  this  piece  is  simply  connected ; 

'  The  proof  is  founde'l  on  Neumann's,  pp.  168—173. 
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hence,  by  Prop.  III.  of  §  160,  the  remainder  has  its  connectivity  still  repre- 
sented by  N. 

The  cuts  in  all  the  other  sheets,  caused  by  the  slice,  are  all  loop-cuts, 
because  they  do  not  anywhere  meet  the  boundary.     There  are  n-~\  loop- 
cuts,  and  each  cuts  off  a  simply  connected  piece ;  and  the  remaining  surface 
is  of  connectivity  M.    Hence,  by  Prop.  V,  of  §  161, 
M+n-l=N+2(n-l), 
and  therefore  M  =  if  +  n-1. 

In  this  remainder,  of  connectivity  M,  make  r  —  1  cuts,  each  of  which 
begins  in  the  rim  and  returns  to  the  rim,  and  is  to  be  made  through  the  n 
sheets  together ;  and  choose  the  directions  of  these  cuts  so  that  each  of  the 
r  resulting  portions  of  the  surface  contains  one  (and  only  one)  of  the  branch- 
points. 

Consider  the  portion  of  the  surfoce  which  contains  the  branch-point 
where  m,  sheets  of  the  surfece  are  connected.  The  m^  connected  sheets 
constitute  a  piece  of  a  winding-surface  round  the  winding-point  of  order 
mil  —  1 ;  the  remaining  sheets  are  unaffected  by  the  winding-point,  and 
therefore  the  parts  of  them  are  n  —  mi  distinct  simply  connected  pieces. 
The  piece  of  winding-surface  is  simply  connected ;  because  a  circuit,  that 
does  not  contain  the  winding- point,  is  reducible  without  passing  over  the 
winding-point,  and  a  circuit,  that  does  contain  the  winding-point,  is  reducible 
to  the  winding-point,  so  that  no  irreducible  circuit  can  be  drawn.  Hence 
the  portion  of  the  surface  under  consideration  consists  of  k  — mj-l-1  distinct 
simply  connected  pieces. 

Similarly  for  the  other  portions.  Hence  the  total  number  of  distinct 
simply  connected  pieces  is 

i  (n-mg  +  l) 

—  nr—  2  mg  +  r 

3=1 

But  in  the  portion  of  connectivity  M  each  of  the  r  —  1  cuts  causes,  in 
each  of  the  sheets,  a  cut  passing  from  the  boundary  and  returning  to  the 
boundary,  that  is,  a  cross-cut.  Hence  there  are  n  cross-cuts  from  each  of  the 
r—1  cuts,  and  therefore  n{r—l)  cross-cuts  altogether,  made  in  the  portion  of 
surface  of  connectivity  M. 

The  effect  of  these  n(r— 1)  cross-cuts  is  to  resolve  the  portion  of  con- 
nectivity M  into  nr  —  D,  distinct  simply  connected  pieces ;  hence,  by  §  160, 

M  =  n(r-l)-(nr-n)  +  2, 
and  therefore  JV"  =  if  -  (n  -  1)  =  fi  -  2«  -|-  3, 

the  connectivity  of  the  Niemann's  surface. 
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Thu  quantity  il,  having  the  value  S  (m^  — 1),  may  "be  calk'tl  the  rami- 
fication of  the  surface,  as  indicating  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  orders  of 
the  different  branch-points. 

Note.  The  surface  just  considered  is  a  closed  surface  to  which  a  point 
has  been  assigned  for  boundary;  hence,  by  Cor.  I.,  Prop.  III.,  §  164,  its 
connectivity  is  an  odd  integer.     Let  it  be  denoted  by  2p  +  1 ;  then 

2^  =  a  -  2«  +  2, 
and  2p  is  the  number  of  cross-cuts  which  change  the  Riemann's  surface  into 
one  that  is  simply  connected. 

The  integer  p  is  often  called  (Cor.  I.,  Prop.  III.,  |  164)  the  class  of  the 
Riemann's  surface;  and  the  equation 

is  said  to  be  of  class  p,  when  jit  is  the  class  of  the  associated  Riemann's 
surface. 

Em.  1.    Wlien  the  equation  is 

»•-!(•-»)(— i), 
WO  have  a  two -sheeted  surface,  »i=2.    There  are  two  branch-points,  z=^a  and  z=b;  but 
2  =  CO  is  not  a  brajich- point ;  so  that  j-=2.     At  each  of  the  branch -points  the  two  values  are 
interchanged,  so  that  mj  =  3,  m2  =  2;  thus  42  =  3.     Hence  the  connectivity  =2  — 4-)-3  =  I, 
that  is,  the  surface  is  simply  connected. 

The  surface  can  be  deformed,  as  in  the  example  in  §  169,  into  a  sphere. 

Ex.  2.     "When  the  equation  ia 

=4(^-«i)(^-e,)(s-a 
we  have  9i  =  2.     Tliere  are  four  branch -poiiitiS,  viz.,  Sj,  %,  e,,  to,  so  that  !'  =  4  ;  anil  at  eacli 
of  them  the  two  values  of  w  are  interchanged,  so  tiiat  m,  =  2  (for  s  =  l,  2,  3,  4),  and  thercfoi'e 
jl=8-4=4    Hence  the  connectivity  is  4-4-1-3,  that  is,  3  ;  and  the  value  of  p  is  unity. 

Similarly,  the  surfaee  associated  with  the  equation 
«^=  U{z), 
where  U{e)  m  a  rational,  integral,  a^braical  Amotion  of  degree  2m-  I  or  of  degree  2m, 
is  of  connectivity  2m-|-l  ;  so  that  j5=m.    The  equation 

is  of  class  p  =  l.    The  case  nest  in  importance  is  that  of  the  algebraical  equation  leading  to 
the  hyperelliptic  functions,  when  Pis  either  a  quintic  or  a  sextic;  andtheny=2. 

Ex.  3.     Obtain  the  connectivity  of  the  Riemann's  surface  associated  with  the  equation 
M'-f-2^  —  3aioz=l, 
where  (t  is  a  constant,  (i)  when  a  is  zero,  (ii)  when  a,  is  different  from  zero. 
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iJf,  4,     Shew  tha,t,  if  tlie  surface  associated  with  the  equation 

/(»,.)-o, 

have  jx  boimdary-hnes  instead  of  one,  and  if  the  equation  have  the  same  branchpoints 
as  in  the  forgoing  projjoaition,  the  connectivity  is  Q  — 2ji  +  fi  +  2. 

179.     The  consideration  of  irreducible  circuits  on  the  siu^ace  at  once 
reveals  the  multiple  connection  of  the  surface,  the  numerical  measure  of 
which  has  been  obtained.   In  a  Riemann's  surface,  a  simple 
closed  circuit  cannot  he  deformed  over  a  branch-ptnnt.     Let  ^/  /q- 

^  be  a  branch-point,  and  let  AE...  be  the  branch-line      — ^    ia(^' 

having  a  free  end  at  A.     Take  a  curve  ...GED...  crossing  '^  ^  d' 

the  branch-line  at  E  and  passing  into  a  sheet  different  -p-    gQ 

from  that  which  contains  the  portion  CE;  and,  if  possible, 
let  a  slight  deformation  of  the  curve  be  made  so  aa  to  ti'ansfer  the  portion 
GE  across  the  branch-point  A.  In  the  deformed  position,  the  curve 
...UE'D' ...  does  not  meet  the  branch-line;  there  is,  consequently,  no 
change  of  sheet  in  its  course  near  A  and  therefore  E'D'...,  which  is  the 
continuation  of  ...G'E',  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  deformed  position  of  ED. 
The  two  paths  are  essentially  distinct ;  and  thus  the  original  path  cannot  be 
deformed  over  the  branch -point. 

It  therefore  follows  that  continuous  deformation  of  &  circuit  ovei'  a 
branch-point  on  a  Eiemann's  surface  is  a  geometrical  impossibility. 

Ex.  Trace  the  variation  of  the  curve  GED,  as  the  point  E  moves  up  to  A  and  then 
returns  along  the  other  side  of  the  branch-line. 

Hence  a  circuit  containing  two  or  more  of  the  branch-points  is  irreducible  ; 
but  a  circuit  containing  all  the  branch-points  is  equivalent  to  a  circuit  that 
contains  none  of  them,  and  it  is  therefore  reducible. 

If  a  circuit  contain  only  one  branch-point,  it  can  be  continuously  defonned 
so  as  to  coincide  with  the  point  on  each  sheet  and  therefore,  being  defoi-mable 
into  a  point,  it  is  a  reducible  circuit.  An  illustration  has  already  occurred  in 
the  case  of  a  portion  of  winding-surface  containing  a  single  winding-point 
(p.  348) ;   all  circuits  drawn  on  it  are  reducible. 


It  follows  from  the  preceding  results  that  the  Eiemajm's  surface  associated 
with  a  multiform  function  is  generally  one  of  multiple  connection  ;  we  shall 
find  it  convenient  to  know  how  it  can  be  resolved,  by  means  of  cross-cuts,  into 
a  simply  connected  surface.  The  representative  surface  will  be  supposed  a 
closed  surface  with  a  single  boundary ;  its  connectivity,  necessarily  odd,  being 
2p-f-l,  the  number  of  cross-cuts  necessary  to  resolve  the  surface  into  one 
that  is  simply  connected  is  2p ;  when  these  cuts  have  been  made,  the  simply 
connected  surface  then  obtained  will  have  its  boundary  composed  of  a  single 
closed  curve. 
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Ono  or  two  simple  examples  of  resolution  of  special  Riemann's  surfaces  will  be  useful 
in  leading  up  to  the  general  explanation  ;  in  the  examples  it  will  be  shewn  how,  in 
conformity  with  §  168,  the  resolving  cross-cuts  render  irreducible  circuits  impossible. 

Ex.  1.    Let  the  equation  be 

v/'=A{z-a){z-b){z-c){z-d), 
where  a,  b,c,d  are  four  distinct  points,  all  of  finite  modulus.  The  surfa<!e  is  two-sheeted ; 
eaoh  of  the  points  a,  b,  c,  dis  a.  branch-point  where  the  two  values  of  w  interchange  ;  and 
so  the  surface,  assumed  to  have  a  single  boundary,  is  triply  connected,  the  value  of  p 
being  unity.  The  branch-lines  are  two,  each  connecting  a,  pair  of  branch-points ;  let  them 
be  ab  and  od. 

Two  cross-cuts  are  necessary  and  sufBoient  to  resolve  the  surface  into  one  that  is 
simply  connected.  We  first  make  a  cross-cut, 
beginning  at  the  boundary  B,  (say  it  is  in  the 
upper  sheet),  continuing  in  that  sheet  aad  re- 
turning to  B,  so  that  its  course  encloses  the 
branch-line  ab  (hut  not  cd)  and  meets  no  branch- 
line.  It  is  a  cross-cut,  and  not  a  loop-cut,  for  it 
h^ns  and  ends  in  the  boundary  ;  it  is  evidently 
a  cut  in  the  upper  sheet  alone,  and  does  not 
divide  the  surface  into  distinct  portions  ;  and, 
once  made,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  boundary  for 
the  partially  cut  surface. 

The  surface  in  its  present  condition  is  con- 
nected :  and  therefore  it  is  possible  to  pass  from  one  edge  to  the  other  of  the  cut  just 
made.  Let  P  be  a  point  on  it ;  a  curve  that  passes  from  one  edge  to  the  other  is  indicated 
by  the  line  PQIt  in  the  upper  sheet,  BS  in  the  lower,  and  SP  in  the  upper.  Along  this 
line  make  a  cut,  beginning  at  F  and  returning  to  P  ;  it  is  a  cross-cut,  partly  in  the 
upper  sheet  and  partly  in  the  lower,  and  it  does  not  divide  the  surface  into  distinct 


Fig,  61. 


Two  cross-cuts  in  the  triply  connected  surface  have  now  been  made ;  neither  of  them, 
as  made,  divides  the  surface  into  distinct  portions,  and  each  of  them  when  made  reduces 
the  connectivity  by  one  unit ;  hence  the  surface  is  now  simply  connected.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  boundary  consists  of  a  single  line  not  intersecting  itself ;  for  beginning 
at  P,  we  have  the  outer  edge  of  PBT,  then  the  inner  edge  of  I'QKSP,  then  the  inner 
edge  of  FTB,  and  then  the  outer  edge  of  FSRQP,  returning  to  P. 

The  required  resolution  has  been  effected. 

Before  the  surface  was  resolved,  a  number  of  irreducible  circuits  could  be  drawn  ;  a 
complete  system  of  irreducible  circuits  is  composed  of  two,  by  §  108.  Such  a  system  may 
be  taken  in  various  ways  ;  let  it  be  composed  of  a  simple  ciu've  C  lying  in  the  upper  sheet 
and  containing  the  points  a  and  b,  and  a  simple  curve  Z>,  lyii^  partly  in  the  upper 
and  partly  in  the  lower  sheet  and  containing  the  points  a  and  o  ;  each  of  these  curves 
is  irreducible,  because  it  encloses  two  branch-points.  Every  other  irreducible  circuit 
is  reooncileable  with  these  two ;  the  actual  reconciliation  in  particular  cases  is  effected 
most  simply  when  the  surface  is  taken  in  a  spherical  form. 

The  irreducible  circuit  C  on  the  unresolved  surface  is  impossible  on  the  resolved 
surface  owing  to  the  cross-cut  SPQRS ;  and  the  irreducible  circuit  I>  on  the  unresolved 
surface  is  impossible  on  the  resolved  surface  owing  to  the  cross-cut  PTB.  It  is  easy 
to  verify  that  no  irreducible  circuit  can  he  drawn  on  the  resolved  surface. 
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In  practice,  it  is  conveniently  effective  to  select  a  complete  system  of  irreducible 
simple  circuits  and  then  to  make  the  cross-cuts  so  that  each  of  them  renders  one  circuit 
of  the  ayatem  impossible  on  the  resolved  surface. 

Ex.  2.     If  the  equation  ho 

=4(^-«,)(^-«s)(^-«s).- 
the  branch-points  are  Si,  Cj,  e^  and  a> .     When  the  two-sheeted  surface  is  spherical,  and  the 
branch-lines  HJ-e  taken  to  be  (i)  a  line  joining  e,,  e^;  and  (ii)  a  lino  joining  e,  to  the  South 
pole,  the  discussion  of  the  surface  is  similar  in  detail  to  that  in  the  preceding  example. 

E:e.  3.     Ijefc  the  equation  be 
and  for  sirnplicitj  suppose  that  k,  X,  /i  are  real  quantities  subject  to  the  inequalities 


The  associated  surface  is  two-sheeted  and  has  a  boundary  assigned  to  it ;  assuming 
that  its  sheets  are  planes,  we  shall  take  some  point  in  the  finite  part  of  the  upper  sheet, 
not  being  a  branch -point,  as  the  boundary.  Thei'e  are  sis  branch-points,  via.,  0,  1,  k, 
X,  ft,  CO  at  each  of  which  the  two  values  of  w  interchange ;  and  so  the  connectivity  of  the 
surfiice  is  5  and  its  class,  p,  is  2.  The  branch-lines  can  be  taken  aa  three,  this  being 
the  simplest  arrangement ;  let  them  be  the  hnes  joining  0,  1 ;  k,  \;  n,  os . 

Four  cross-cuts  ai^  necessary  to  resolve  the  surface  into  one  that  is  simply  connected 
and  has  a  single  boundary.    They  may  be  obtained  as  follows. 


Fig.  62. 

Beginning  at  the  boundary  L,  let  a  cut  LHA  be  made  entirely  in  the  upper  sheet 
along  a  line  which,  when  complete,  encloses  the  pointsO  and  I  but  no  other  branch-points; 
let  the  cut  return  to  L.  This  is  a  cross-cut  and  it  does  not  divide  the  surface  into 
distinct  pieces ;  hence,  after  it  is  made,  the  connectivity  of  the  modified  surface  is  4,  and 
there  are  two  boundary  lines,  being  the  two  edges  of  the  cut  LHA. 

Banning  at  a  point  A  in  LHA,  make  a  cut  along  ABG  in  the  upper  sheet  until 
it  meets  the  branch-line  ftoo,  then  in  the  lower  sheet  along  C8D  until  it  meets  the 
branch-line  01,  and  then  in  the  upper  sheet  from  D  returning  to  the  initial  point  A. 
This  is  a  cross-cut  and  it  does  not  divide  the  surface  into  distinct  pieces  ;  hence,  after  it 
is  made,  the  connectivity  of  the  modified  surf^e  is  3,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  only  one  boundaiy  edge,  similar  to  the  single  boundary  in  Ex.  1  when  the  surface 
in  that  example  has  been  completely  resolved. 

Make  a  loop-cut  EFG  along  a  line,  enclosing  the  points  «  and  X  but  no  other  branch- 
points ;  and  change  it  into  a  cross-cut  by  making  a  cut  from  E  to  some  point  B  of  the 
boundary.  This  cross-cut  can  be  regarded  as  BEFQE,  ending  at  a  point  in  its  own 
earher  course.  As  it  docs  not  divide  the  surface  into  distinct  pieces,  the  connectivity  is 
reduced  to  2 ;  and  there  are  two  boundary  lines. 
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Beginning  at  a  point  O  make  another  cross-cut  OQPRG,  sa  in  the  figure,  enclosing 
the  two  branch-points  X  and  ft  ajid  lying  partly  in  the  upper  sheet  and  partly  in  the  lower. 
It  does  not  divide  the  surface  inta  distinct  pieces  :  the  connectivity  is  reduced  to  unity 
and  there  is  a,  single  boundary  lin& 

Four  eross-eutfl  have  been  made  ;  and  the  surface  has  been  resolved  into  one  that  is 
simply  connected. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  ; 

(i)  that  neither  in  the  upper  sheet,  nor  in  the  lower  shnot,  nor  partly  in  the 
upper  sheet  and  partly  in  the  lower,  can  an  irreducible  circuit  be  drawn  in  the  resolved 
surface  ;  and 

(ii)  that,  owing  to  the  cross-cuts,  the  simplest  irreducible  circuits  in  the  unresolved 
surface — viz.  those  which  enclose  0,  1  ;  1,  «  ;  it,  X ;  X,  /j, ;  respectively — are  rendered 
impossible  in  the  resolved  surface. 

The  equation  in  the  present  example,  and  the  Eiemann's  surface  Msooiated  with  it, 
load  to  the  theory  of  hjperelliptic  functions*. 

180.  The  last  example  suggests  a  method  of  resolving  any  two-sheeted 
surface  into  a  surface  that  is  simply  connected. 

The  number  of  its  branch-points  is  necessarily  even,  say  2p  -i-  2.  The 
branch-lines  can  be  made  to  join  these  points  in  pairs,  so  that  there  will  be 
J) -1-1  of  them.  To  determine  the  connectivity  (§  178),  we  have  m  =  2  and, 
since  two  values  are  interchanged  at  every  branch-point,  Ii  =  2p  -j-  2 ;  so 
that  the  connectivity  is  2p  -j- 1.  Then  2^  cross-cuts  are  necessary  for  the 
required  resolution  of  the  surface. 

We  make  cuts  round  p  of  the  branch-lines,  that  is,  round  all  of  them  but 
one ;  each  cut  is  made  to  enclose  two  branch -points,  and  each  lies  entirely  in 
the  upper  sheet.  These  are  cuts  corresponding  to  the  cuts  LHA  and  KFG 
in  fig.  62 ;  and,  as  there,  the  cut  round  the  first  branch-line  begins  and  ends 
in  the  boundary,  so  that  it  is  a  cross-cut.  All  the  remaining  cuts  are  loop- 
cuts  at  present.     The  system  ofp  cuts  we  denote  by  a,,  Oj,  ...,  a^. 

We  make  other  p  cuts,  one  passing  from  the  inner  edge  of  each  of  the  p 
cuts  a  already  made  to  the  branch-line  which  it  surrounds,  then  in  the  lower 
sheet  to  the  (^-|-l)th  branch-line,  and  then  in  the  upper  sheet  returning  to 
the  point  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  cut  a  at  which  it  began.  This  system  of 
cuts  corresponds  to  the  cuts  ADSCBA  and  OQPEG  in  fig.  62.  Each  of  them 
can  be  taken  so  as  to  meet  no  one  of  the  cuts  a  except  the  one  in  which  it 
begins  and  ends;  and  they  can  be  taken  so  as  not  to  meet  one  another. 
This  system  of  p  cuts  we  denote  by  ht,  b^,  ....  bp,  where  hr  is  the  cut  which 
begins  and  ends  in  Of.  All  these  cuts  are  cross-cuts,  because  they  begin  and 
end  in  boundary-lines. 

Lastly,  we  make  other  p-1  cuts  from  a^  to  1^-, ,  for  r  =  2,  3,  .■.,p,  all  in 

•  One  of  the  moat  direct  diecaBsiona  of  the  theory  from  this  point  of  view  ia  gisen  by  Prjm, 
Neue  Tkeorie  der  ttUraelliptischen  Fanctionen,  (Berlin,  Mayer  and  Miiller,  2nd  ed.,  1885). 
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the  upper  sheet ;  no  one  of  them,  except  at  its  initial  and  its  final  points, 
meets  any  of  ^tho  cuts  already  made.  This  system  of  p  -  1  cuts  we  .denote 
by  Ca,  Cj,  ...,  Cj,. 

Because  br~i  is  a  cross-cut,  the  cross-cut  c^  changes  a^  (hitherto  a  loop- 
cut)  into  a  cross-cut  when  c^  and  a,-  are  combined  into  a  single  cut. 

It  is  evident  that  no  one  of  these  cuts  divides  the  surface  into  distinct 
pieces;  and  thus  we  have  a  system  of  2p  cross-cuts  resolving  the  two-sheeted 
surface  of  connectivity  2p  +  l"  into  a  surface  that  is  simply  connected.  The 
cross-cuts  in  order*  are 

a,,  b,,  C.J  and  a^,  b^,  Cj  and  Oj,  b^,  ...,  Cp  and  a^,  bp. 

181.  This  resolution  of  a  general  two-sheeted  surface  suggestsf  Nie- 
mann's general  resolution  of  a  surface  with  any  (finite)  number  of  sheets. 

As  before,  we  assume  that  the  surface  is  closed  and  has  a  single  boundary 
and  that  its  class  is  p,  so  that  2p  cross-cuts  are  necessary  for  its  resolution 
into  one  that  is  simply  connected. 

ftlake  a  cut  in  the  surface  such  as  not  to  divide  it  into  distinct  pieces ; 
and  let  it  begin  and  end  in  the  boundary.  It  is  a  cross-cut,  say  a^ ;  it 
changes  the  number  of  boundary- lines  to  2  and  it  reduces  the  connectivity 
of  the  cut  surface  to  2p. 

Since  the  surface  is  connected,  we  can  pass  in  tho  surface  along  a 
continuous  line  from  one  edge  of  the  cut  a,  to  the  opposite  edge.  Along 
this  line  make  a  cut  b, :  it  is  a  cross-cut,  because  it  begins  and  ends  in 
the  boundary.  It  passes  from  one  edge  of  a,  to  the  other,  that  is,  from  one 
boundary-line  to  another.  Hence,  as  in  Prop.  II.  of  §  16i,  it  does  not  divide 
the  surfiice  into  distinct  pieces ;  it  changes  the  number  of  boundaries  to  1 
and  it  reduces  the  connectivity  to  2p  —  1. 

The  problem  is  now  the  same  as  at  first,  except  that  now  only 
2p  —  2  cross-cuts  are  necessary  for  the  required  resolution.  We  make  a 
loop-cut  a„  not  resolving  the  surface  into  distinct  pieces,  and  a  cross-cut 
Ci  from  a  point  of  Oa  to  a  point  on  the  boundary  at  &, ;  then  Ci  and  a^,  taken 
together,  constitute  a  cross-cut  that  does  not  resolve  the  surface  into  distinct 
pieces.  It  therefore  reduces  the  connectivity  to  2^  —  2  and  leaves  two  pieces 
of  boundary. 

The  surface  being  connected,  we  can  pass  in  the  surface  along  a  continuous 
line  from  one  edge  of  a^^  to  the  opposite  edge.  Along  this  line  we  make  a  cut 
69,  evidently  a  cross-cut,  passing,  like  61  in  the  earlier  case,  from  one 
boundary-line   to   the   other.     Hence   it   does   not   divide  the  surface  into 

*  See  Neumann,  pp.  178 — 182;  Prym,  Zur  Themie  der  FwicUonen  in  einer  nueiblatPrigen 
FHiche.  (1866). 

+  Eiemaiin,  Gen.  Werke,  pp.  132,  123;  Ncamann,  pp.  183—185. 
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distinct  pieces;  it  changes  the  number  of  boundaries  to  1  and  it  reduces 
the  connectivity  to  2p  ~  3. 

Proceeding  in  p  stages,  each  of  two  cross-cuts,  we  ultimately  obtain  a 
simply  connected  surface  with  a  single  boundary ;  and  the  general  effect  on 
the  original  unresolved  surface  is  to  have  a  system  of  cross-cuts  somewhat  of 
the  form 


The  foregoing  resolution  is  called  the  c 


nical  resolution  of  a  Riemann's 


Construct  the  E  oi 


surface  for  the  equatioi 


Kth  for  (=0  ^Ild  fii  o  different  from  zero ;  and  resolve  it  by  ci 
e  niicLted  Buiiice  with  i  single  boundary,  shewing  a  oomjilete  systc 
^,!lcult'^  ou  the  unreaohed  suriiu-e 


'ss-cufcs  into  a  si 
1  of  irreducible  ai 


Lv   2     Shew  that  the  Rieminn  - 


surface  for  the  equatio 


is  of  c\aa^  p=2 ;  indicate  the  possible  systems  of  branch-lines,  and,  for  each  system, 
resolve  the  surface  by  oross-cnte  into  a  simply  connected  surface  with  a  single  boundary. 

(Bumside.) 

182.  Among  algebraical  equations  with  their  associated  Riemann's 
surfaces,  two  general  caj^es  of  great  importance  and  comparative  simplicity 
distinguish  themselves.  The  first  is  that  in  which  the  surface  is  two- 
sheeted  ;  round  each  braneh-point  the  two  branches  interchange.  The 
second  is  that  in  which,  while  the  surface  has  a  finite  number  of  sheets 
greater  than  two,  all  the  branch-points  are  of  the  first  order,  that  is,  are 
such  that  round  each  of  them  only  two  branches  of  the  function  interchange. 
The  former  has  ali'eady  been  considered,  in  so  tar  as  concerns  the  surface; 
we  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  latter. 

The  equation  is  /(*">  ^)  ~  Oi 

of  degree  «  in  w;  and,  for  our  present  purpose,  it  is  convenient  to  regard 
/=  0  as  an  equation  corresponding  to  a  generalised  plane  curve  of  degree  n, 
so  that  no  term  in  /  is  of  dimensions  higher  than  n. 

TJie  total  number  of  branch-points  has  been  proved,  in  §  98,  to  be 
w(T).-l)-2g-2«, 

23—2 
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where  B  is  the  number  of  points  which  are  the  generalisation  of  double 
points  on  the  curve  with  n on- coincident  tangents  and  k  is  the  number 
of  double  points  on  the  curve  with  coincident  tangents.  Round  each  of 
these  branch -points,  two  branches  of  w  interchange  and  only  two,  so  that 
all   the   numbers  m^   of  §   178   are   equal   to   2;    hence    the   ranaification 

n  is 

2  (m  («  - 1)  ~  2S  -  2k]  -  [n  («  -  1)  -  28  -  2>c], 
that  is,  ii  =  w  {n  -  1)  -  2S  -  2«. 

The  connectivity  of  the  Rurfa/3e  is  therefore 

n{n-l}  -2B  -  2k  ~2n  +  S  ; 
and  therefore  the  class  p  of  the  surface  is 

i(«-l)(»-2)-8-«. 
Now  this  integer  is  known*  as  the  deficiency  of  the  curve;  and  therefore  it 
appeaiB  that  the  deficiency  of  the  ourve  is  the  same  as  the  class  of  the  Riemann 
surface  associated  with  its  equation,  and  also  is  the  same  as  the  class  of  its 
equation. 

Moreover,  the  number  of  branch-points  of  the  oiiginal  equation  is  SI,  that 
is, 

=  2p  -H  2ji  ~  2 
=  2{p  +  (n-l)}. 
Note.  The  equality  of  these  numbers,  representing  the  deficiency  and 
the  class,  is  one  among  many  reasons  that  lead  to  the  close  association  of 
algebraic  functions  (and  of  functions  dependent  on  them)  with  the  theory  of 
plane  algebraic  curves,  in  the  investigations  of  Nother,  Brill,  Clebsch  and 
others,  referred  to  in  ^  191,  242. 

183.  With  a  view  to  the  construction  of  a  canonical  form  of  Riemann's 
surface  of  class  p  for  the  equation  under  consideration,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  in  some  detail  the  relations  between  the  branches  of  the  functions 
as  they  are  affected  by  the  branch- points. 

The  effect  produced  on  any  value  of  the  function  by  the  description  of  a 
small  circuit,  enclosing  one  branch-point  (and  only  one),  is  known.  But 
when  the  small  circuit  is  part  of  a  loop,  the  effect  on  the  value  of  the 
function  with  which  the  loop  begins  to  be  described  depends  upon  the  form 
of  the  loop;  and  various  results  (e.g.  Ex.  1,  §  104)  are  obtained  by  taking 
different  loops.  In  the  first  form  (§  175)  in  which  the  branch-lines  were 
established  as  junctions  between  sheets,  what  was  done  was  the  equivalent 

*  Salmon'fl  Higher  Plane  Curves,  §§  44,  83;  Clebsoh'B  Vorlesmtgen  &ber  Oeometrie,  (edited 
by  Liiidemanii),  t.  i,  pp.  351—429,  the  Germim  word  used  iostead  of  de&cienc;  being  Gesckteckt. 
The  name  'defioieuoy'  was  introdnoed  by  Cayley  in  1S6E:  see  Proc.  Land.  Math.  Soc,  koI.  i., 
"  On  the  transformation  of  plane  cucvea." 
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of  drawing  a  number  of  straight  loops,  which  had  one  extremity  common  to 
all  and  the  other  free,  and  of  assigning  the  law  of  junction  according  to  the 
law  of  interchange  determined  by  the  description  of  the  loop.  As,  however, 
there  is  no  necessary  limitation  to  the  forms  of  branch-lines,  we  may  draw 
them  in  other  forms,  always,  of  course,  having  branch-points  at  theii-  free 
extremities;  and  according  to  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  branch-line, 
(that  is,  according  to  the  variation  in  the  form  of  the  corresponding  loop 
or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  deformation  of  the  loop  over  other 
branch-points  from  some  form  of  reference),  there  will  be  variation  in  the  law 
of  junction  along  the  branch-lines. 

There  is  thus  a  large  amount  of  arbitrary  chai-acter  in  the  forms  of  the 
branch-lines,  and  consequently  in  the  laws  of  junction  along  the  branch-lines, 
of  the  sheets  of  a  Riemann's  surface.  Moreover,  the  assignment  of  the  » 
branches  of  the  function  to  the  n  sheets  is  arbitrary.  Hence  a  consider- 
able amount  of  arbitrary  variation  in  the  configuration  of  a  Biemann's 
surface  is  possible  within  the  limits  imposed  by  the  invariance  of  its 
connectivity.  The  canonical  form  will  be  established  by  making  these 
arbitrary  elements  definite. 

184.  After  the  preceding  explanation  and  always  under  the  hypothesis 
.  that  the  branch-points  are  simple,  we  shall  revert  temporarily  to  the  use  of 
loops  and  shall  ultimately  combine  them  into  branch-lines. 

When,  with  an  ordinary  point  as  origin,  we  construct  a  loop  round  a 
branch-point,  two  and  only  two  of  the  values  of  the  function  are  affected 
by  that  particular  loop ;  they  are  interchanged  by  it ;  but  a  different  form  of 
loop,  from  the  same  origin  round  the  same  branch-point,  might  affect  some 
other  pair  of  values  of  the  function. 

To  indicate  the  law  of  interchange,  a  symbol  ivill  be  convenient.  If  the 
two  values  interchanged  by  a  given  loop  be  Wi  and  w™,  the  loop  will  be 
denoted  by  im ;  and  *  and  m  will  be  called  the  numbers  of  the  symbol  of  that 
loop. 

For  the  initial  configuration  of  the  loops,  we  shall  (as  in  §  175)  take  an 
ordinary  point  0:  we  shall  make  loops  beginning  at  0,  forming  them  in  the 
sequence  of  angular  succession  of  the  branch-points  round  0  and  drawing  the 
double  linear  part  of  the  loop  as  direct  as  possible  from  0  to  its  branch-point ; 
and,  in  this  configuration,  we  shall  take  the  law  of  interchange  by  a  loop  to 
be  the  law  of  interchange  by  the  branch-point  in  the  loop. 

In  any  other  configuration,  the  symbol  of  a  loop  round  any  branch-point 
depends  upon  its  form,  that  is,  depends  upon  the  deformation  ovei'  other 
branch-points  which  the  loop  has  suffered  in  passing  from  its  initial  form. 
The  effect  of  such  defoi-mation  must  first  be  obtained :  it  is  determined  by 
the  following  lemma :— 
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Wfien  one  loop  is  deformed  over  another,  the  symbol  oftlie  deformed  loop  is 
unaltered,  if  neither  of  its  nuviAei's  or  if  both  of  its  nimibers  occur  in  the 
symbol  of  the  unmoved  loop ;  but  if,  before  deformation,  the  symbols  have  one 
number  common,  the  new  symbol  of  the  deformed  loop  is  obtained  from  the  old 
symbol  by  substituting,  for  the  common  number,  the  other  number  in  the  symbol 
of  the  unmoved  loop. 

The  sufficient  teat,  to  which  all  such  changes  must  be  subject,  is  that 
the  effect  on  the  values  of  the  fuQction  at  any  point  of  a  contour  enclosing 
both  branch-points  is  the  same  at  that  point  for  all  deformations  into  two 
loops.  Moreover,  a  complete  circuit  of  all  the  loops  is  the  same  as  a  contour 
enclosing  all  the  branch -points;  it  therefore  (Cor.  III.  §  90)  restores  the  initial 
value  with  which  the  circuit  began  to  be  described. 

Obviously  there  are  three  cases. 

First,  when  the  symbols  have  no  number  common :  lot  them  bo  mn,  rs. 
The  branch-point  in  the  loop  rs  does  not  affect  w^  or  w„:  it  is  thus  effectively 
not  a  branch-point  for  either  of  the  values  w,„  and  w„ ;  and  therefore  (§  91) 
the  loop  mn  can  be  deformed  across  the  point,  that  is,  it  can  be  deformed 
across  the  loop  mn. 

Secondly,  when  the  symbols  are  the  same :  the  symbol  of  the  deformed 
loop  must  be  unaltered,  in  oi'der  that  the  contour  embracing  only  the  two 
branch-points  may,  as  it  should,  restore  after  its  complete  description  each  of 
the  values  affected. 

Thirdly,  when  the  symbols  have  one  number  common :  let  0  be  any 
point  and  let  the  loops  be  OA,  OB  in  any  given  position  such  as  (i),  l^g.  64>, 
with  symbols  mr,  nr  respectively.  Then  OB  may  be  deformed  over  OA  as 
in  (ii),  or  OA  over  OB  as  in  (iii). 


The  effect  at  0  of  a  closed  circuit,  including  the  points  A  and  B  and 
described  positively  beginning  at  0,  is,  in  (i)  which  is  the  initial  configura- 
tion, to  change  w™  into  w^,  Wr  into  m;„,  w„  into  «>,„;  this  effect  on  the 
values  at  0,  unaltered,  must  govern  the  deformation  of  the  loops. 

The  two  alternative  defoimations  (ii)  and  (iii)  will  be  considered  separately. 

When,  as  in  (ii),  OB  is  deformed  over  OA,  then  OA  is  unmoved  and 
therefore  unaltered:  it  is  still  mr.     Now,  beginning  at  0  with  w^,  the  loop 
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OA  changes  tv,^  into  w,.:  the  whole  circuit  changes  w^  into  w,.,  so  that  OB 
mast  now  leave  Wr  unaltered.  Again,  beginning  with  wi,,,  it  is  unaltered  by 
OA,  and  the  whole  circuit  changes  w„  into  w,„:  hence  OB  must  change  Wn 
into  Wm,  that  is,  the  symbol  of  OB  must  be  to?i.  And,  this  being  so,  an 
initial  w,  at  0  is  changed  by  the  whole  circuit  into  w^,  as  it  should  be. 
Hence  the  new  symbol  mn  of  the  deformed  loop  OB  in  (ii)  is  obtained  from 
the  old  symbol  by  substituting,  for  the  common  number  r,  the  other  number 
m  in  the  symbol  of  the  unmoved  loop  OA. 

We  may  proceed  similarly  for  the  deformation  in  (iii) ;  or  the  new  symbol 
may  be  obtained  as  follows.  The  loop  OA  in  (iii)  may  be  deformed  to  the 
form  in  (iv)  without  crossing  any  branch- point  and  therefore  witho\it 
changing  its  symbol.  When  this  form  of  the  loop  is  described  in  the 
positive  direction,  w^  initially  at  0  is  changed  into  w^  after  the  first  loop 
OB,  for  this  loop  has  the  position  of  OB  in  (i),  then  it  is  changed  into  w^ 
after  the  loop  OA,  for  this  loop  has  the  position  of  OA  in  (i),  and  then  w^  is 
unchanged  after  the  second  (and  inner)  loop  OB.  Thus  w„  is  changed  into 
Wm,  so  that  the  symbol  is  mn,  a  symbol  which  is  easily  proved  to  give  the 
proper  results  with  an  initial  value  w^  or  w,  for  the  whole  contour.  This 
change  is  as  stated  in  the  theorem,  which  is  therefore  proved. 

Ex.  If  the  deformation  from  (i)  to  (ii)  lie  called  superior,  and  that  from  (i)  to  (iii) 

inferior,  then  d:  siicceasive  superior  deformations  give  the  same  loop-con  figuration,  in 

symbols  and  relative  order  for  positive  description,  as  6  — a;  successive  ioferior  deform- 
ations. 

Corollary.  A  loop  can  be  passed  unchanc/ed  over  two  loops  that  have  the 
same  symbol. 

Let  the  common  symbol  of  the  unmoved  loops  be  mn.  If  neither  number 
of  the  deformed  loop  be  m  or  n,  passage  over  each  of  the  loops  mn  makca  no 
difference,  after  the  lemma ;  likewise,  if  its  symbol  be  mn.  If  only  one  of  its 
numbers,  say  n,  be  in  mn,  its  symbol  is  nr,  where  r  is  different  from  m.  When 
the  loop  nr  is  deformed  over  the  first  loop  mn,  its  new  symbol  is  mr ;  when 
this  loop  mr  is  deformed  over  the  second  loop  mn,  its  new  symbol  is  nr,  that 
is,  the  final  symbol  is  the  same  as  the  initial  symbol,  or  the  loop  is  unchanged. 

185.  The  initial  configuration  of  the  loops  is  used  by  Clebsch  and 
Gordan  to  establish  their  simple  cycles  and  thence  to  deduce  the  periodi- 
city of  the  Abelian  integrals  connected  with  the  equation  f(w,  z)  =  0, 
without  reference  to  the  Eiemann's  surface;  and  this  method  of  treating 
the  functions  that  arise  through  the  equation,  always  supposed  to  have 
merely  simple  branch-points,  has  been  used  by  Casorati*  and  Liirothf. 

We  can  pass  from  any  value  of  w  at  the  initial  point  0  to  any  other 

"  Aimtdi  di  Matemation,  2*°  Ser.,  t.  iii,  (1870),  pp.  1—27. 
+  Abh.  d.  K.  bay.  Akad.  t.  xvi,  i  Abth.,  (1887).  pp.  199--241. 
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value  by  a,  suitable  series  of  loops ;  because,  were  it  possible  to  inter- 
change the  values  of  only  some  of  the  branches,  an  equation  could  be 
constructed  which  had  those  branches  for  its  roots.  The  fundamental 
equation  could  then  be  resolved  into  this  equation  and  an  equation  having 
the  rest  of  the  branches  for  its  roots :  that  is,  the  fundamental  equation 
would  ceaso  to  be  irreducible. 

We  begin  then  with  any  loop,  say  one  connecting  Wy  with  lu,.  There 
will  be  a  loop,  connecting  the  value  Wj  with  either  w^  or  w^;  there  will 
be  a  loop,  connecting  the  value  Wt  with  either  w,,  w^,  or  «;,;  and  so  on, 
until  we  select  a  loop,  connecting  the  last  value  w„  with  one  of  the  other 
values.     Such  a  set  of  loops,  k  —  1  in  number,  is  called  fimdammtal. 

A  passage  round  the  set  will  not  at  the  end  restore  the  branch  with 
which  the  description  began.  When  we  begin  with  any  value,  any  other 
value  can  be  obtained  after  the  description  of  properly  chosen  loops  of  the 
set. 

Any  other  loop,  when  combined  with  a  set  of  fundamental  loops,  gives 
a  system  the  description  of  suitably  chosen  loops  of  which  restores  some 
initial  value ;  only  two  values  can  be  restored  by  the  description  of  loops 
of  the  combined  system.  Thus  if  the  loops  in  order  be  12,  13,  14,...,  In 
and  a  loop  qr  be  combined  with  them,  the  value  Wq  is  changed  into  Wi  by 
1^,  into  Wr  by  Ir,  into  Wg  by  qr;  and  similarly  for  w,.  Such  a  combination 
of  n  loops  is  called  a  sim.ple  cycle. 

The  total  number  of  branch-points,  and  therefore  of  loops,  is  (§  182) 

and  therefore  the  total  number  of  simple  cycles  is  2p +  ■«  —  !.  But  these 
simple  cycles  are  not  independent  of  one  another. 

In  the  description  of  any  cycle,  the  loops  vary  in  their  operation 
according  to  the  initial  value  of  w :  and,  for  two  different  initial  values  of 
w,  no  loop  is  operative  in  the  same  way.  For  otherwise  all  the  preceding 
and  ail  the  succeeding  loops  would  operate  in  the  same  way  and  would 
lead,  on  reversal,  to  the  same  initial  value  of  w.  Hence  a  loop  of  a  given 
cycle  can  be  operative  in  only  two  descriptions,  once  when  it  changes,  say,  Wi 
into  Wj,  and  the  other  when  it  changes  wj  into  Wi. 

Now  consider  the  circuit  made  up  of  ail  the  loops.  When  Wj  is  taken  as 
the  initial  value,  it  is  restored  at  the  end :  and  in  the  description  only  a 
certain  number  of  loops  have  been  operative  :  the  cycle  made  up  of  these  loops 
can  be  resolved  into  the  operative  pai-ts  of  simple  cycles,  that  is,  into  simple 
cycles :  hence  one  relation  among  the  simple  cycles  is  given  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  operative  loops  when  the  whole  system  of  the  loops  is  described 
with  an  initial  value. 

Similarly  when  any  other  initial  value  is  taken  ;  so  that  apparently  there 
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are  n  relations,  one  avi 
independent:   for  a 
loops  ill  all  the 


rising  from  each  initial  value.  These  n  relations  arc  not 
simultaneous  combination  of  the  operations  of  all  the 
uits  leads  to  an  identically  null  effect  (but  no  smaller 
combination  would  be  effective),  for  each  loop  ia  operative  twice  (and  only 
twice)  with  opposite  effects,  shewing  that  one  and  only  one  of  the  relations  ia 
derivable  from  the  remainder.  Hence  there  are  n  —  1  independent  relations 
and  therefore*  the  number  of  independent  simple  cycles  is  2p. 

186.  We  now  proceed  to  obtain  a  typical  form  of  the  Niemann's  surface 
by  deforming  the  initial  configuration  of  the  loops  into  a  typical  configu- 
ration-f-.  The  final  arrangement  of  the  loops  is  indicated  by  the  two 
theorems : — 

I,  The  loops  can  be  made  in  pairs  in  which  all  loop-symbols  are  of  the 
form  (m,  vt  +  1),  for  m  =  l,2, ...  ,n—  1.     (With  this  configuration,  Wi  can  be 

1  by  a  loop  only  into  mij,  w^  by  a  loop  only  into  Wj,  and  so  on  in 
m,  each  change  being  effected  by  an  even  number  of  loops.)     This 
theorem  is  due  to  Liiroth. 

II.  The  loops  can  be  made  so  that  tliere  is  only  one  pair  12,  ordy  one 
pair  23,  . . . ,  only  arte  pair  {n  —  2,  n  —  1),  and  the  remaining  p  +  1  pairs  are 
(n  —  1, )[),     This  theorem  is  due  to  Clebsch. 

187.  We  proceed  to  prove  Liiroth 's  theorem,  assuming  that  the  loops 
have  the  initial  configuration  of  §  18i, 

Take  any  loop  12,  say  OA  ;  beginning  it  with  Wi,  describe  loops  positively 
and  in  succession ;  then  as  the  value  Wi  is  restored  sooner  or  later,  for  it 
must  be  restored  by  the  circuit  of  all  the  loops,  let  it  be  restored  first  by  a 
loop  OB,  the  symbol  of  OB  necessarily  containing  the  number  1.  Between  OA 
and  OB  there  may  be  loops  whose  symbols  contain  1  but  which  have  been 
inoperative.  Let  each  of  these  in  turn  be  defonned  so  as  to  pass  back  over 
all  the  loops  between  its  initial  position  and  OA  ;  and  then  finally  over  OA. 
Before  passing  over  OA  its  symbol  must  contain  1,  for  there  ia  no  loop  over 
which  it  has  passed  that,  having  1  in  its  symbol,  could  make  it  drop  1  in  the 
passage ;  but  it  cannot  contain  2,  for,  if  it  did,  the  effect  of  OA  and  the 
deformed  loop  would  be  to  restore  1,  an  effect  that  would  have  been 
caused  in  the  original  position,  contrary  to  the  hypothesis  that  OB  is  the 
first  loop  that  restores  1.  Hence  after  it  has  passed  over  OA  its  symbol 
no  longer  contains  1. 

*  Clebsoli  und  Qordan,  TheoHe  der  Abd'schen  Pmictioneii,  p.  85. 
+  The  inveatigition  is  based  upon  the  foUoiving  memoirs : — 
Lttroth,  "Note  iibec  Verzweigungasohnitte  und  QuetBchnitte  in  einor  Hiemann'sehen  Flache," 
Math.  Ann.,  t.  iv,  (1S71),  pp.  181 — 18i;  "Ueber  die  ksnonisoheii  Peiioden  der  Abel'sohen 
Integrale,"  Abh.  d.  K.  bay.  Akad.,  t.  xv,  ii  Abth.,  (1885),  pp.  329—366. 
Clebsob,  "  Zur  Theorie  dec  Biemann'Bolien  Flaebec,"  Math.  Ann.,  t.  vi,  (1873),  pp.  216—230. 
CliKovd,  "On  the  canonical  form  and  disseetion  of  a  Riemaiin'e  Surface,"  Lond.  Math.  Soc. 
Proc.,  vol.  viii,  (1877),  pp.  292- 30'i. 
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362  luroth's  theorem  [187. 

Next,  pass  OB  over  the  loops  between  its  initial  position  and  OA  but  not 
over  OA  :  its  symbol  must  be  12  in  the  deformed  position  since  w,  is  restored 
by  the  loop  OB.  Then  OA  and  the  deformed  loop  OB  are  each  12 ;  hence  each 
of  the  loops,  between  the  new  position  and  the  old  position  of  OB,  can  be  passed 
over  OA  and  the  new  loop  OB  without  any  change  in  its  symbol.  There  are 
therefore,  behind  OA,  a  series  of  loops  that  do  not  affect  w,.    Thus  the  loops 

(a)   loops  behind  OA  not  affecting  w,,        (6)   OA,  OB  each  12, 
(c)    other  loops  beyond  the  initial  position  of  OB. 

Begin  now  with  Wj  at  the  loop  OB  and  again  describe  loops  positively 
and  in  succession:  then  Wj,  must  be  restored  sooner  or  later.  It  may  be 
only  after  OA  ia  described,  SO  that  there  has  been  a  complete  circuit  of 
all  the  loops ;   or  it  may  first  be  by  an  intermediate  loop,  say  00. 

For  the  former  case,  when  OA  is  the  first  loop  by  which  tv^  is  restored, 
we  deform  as  follows.  Deform  all  loops  affecting  Wi,  which  lie  between 
OB  and  OA,  in  the  positive  direction  ii-om  OB  back  over  other  loops  and 
over  OB.  The  symbol  of  each  just  before  its  deformation  contains  1  but 
not  2,  and  therefore  after  its  deformation  it  does  not  contain  1.  Moreover 
just  after  OB  is  described,  w,  is  the  value,  and  just  before  OA  ia  described, 
Wi  is  the  value ;  hence  the  intermediate  loops,  which  have  affected  m>i, 
must  be  even  in  number.  Let  OG  be  the  first  after  OB  which  affects  w^, 
and  let  the  symbol  of  OG  be  Ir.  Then  beginning  OG  with  w,,  the  value 
w,  must  be  restored  by  a  complete  circuit  of  all  the  loops,  that  is,  it 
must  he  restored  by  OB;  and  therefore  the  value  must  be  w,  when 
beginning  OA,  or  Mii  must  be  restored  before  OA.  Let  Off  be  the  first 
loop  after  OG  to  restore  Wi;  then,  by  proceeding  as  above,  we  can  deform 
all  the  loops  between  OG  and  Off  over  OG,  with  the  result  that  no  such 
deformed  loop  affects  Wi  and  that  OG  and  Off  are  both  Ir.  Hence  all 
the  loops  affecting  Wj  can  be  arranged  in  pairs  having  the  same  symbol. 

Since  OG  and  Off  are  a  pair  with  the  same  symbol,  every  loop  between 
OB  and  OG  can  be  passed  unchanged  over  OG  and  Off  together.  When 
this  is  done,  pass  OG  over  OB  so  that  it  becomes  2r,  and  then  Off  over 
OB  so  that  it  also  is  2r,  Thus  these  deformed  loops  OG,  OH  are  a  pair 
2r ;  and  therefore  OA  can,  without  change,  be  deformed  over  both  so  as 
to  be  next  to  OB.  Let  this  be  done  with  all  the  pairs  ;  then,  finally,  we 
have 

(a)   loops  not  affecting  w,,  (b)    a  pair  with  the  symbol  12, 

(c)    pairs  affecting  w,  and  not  w^,    (d)    loops  not  affecting  Wi. 

We  thus  have  a  pair  12  and  loops  not  affecting  Wi,  so  that  such  a  change 

has  been  effected  as  to  make  all  the  loops  affecting  w,  possess  the  symbol  12. 

For   the   second   case,  when    OG   is   the  first   loop   to  restore  w.,  the 
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187.]  ON   CONflQUHATION   Of   LOOPS  363 

value  with  which  the  loop  OB  whose  symbol  is  12  began  to  be  described,  we 
treat  tbe  loops  between  OB  and  00  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  adopted  in 
the  former  case  for  loops  between  OA  and  OB;  so  that,  remembering  that 
now  Wi  instead  of  the  former  Wi  is  the  value  dealt  with  in  the  recurrence,  we 
can  deform  these  loops  into 

(a)   loops  behind  OB  which  change  Wi  but  not  w^, 

(6)    OB  and  00,  the  symbol  of  each  of  which  is  12. 

Now  OB  was  next  to  OA  ;  hence  the  set  (a)  are  now  next  to  OA.  Each  of 
them  when  passed  over  OA  drops  the  number  1  from  its  symbol  and  so  the 
whole  system  now  consists  of 

(a)  loops  behind  OA  not  affecting  w^,  (b)  OA,  OB,  00  each  of  which 
is  12,  (o)  other  loopM. 
Begin  again  with  the  value  w^  before  OA.  Before  OG  the  value  is  iv,; 
and  the  whole  circuit  of  the  loops  must  restore  Wi,  which  must  therefore 
occur  before  OA.  Let  OD  be  the  first  loop  by  which  w,  is  restored.  Then 
treating  the  loops  between  OG  and  OD,  as  formerly  those  between  the  imtial 
positions  of  OA  and  OB  were  treated,  we  shall  have 

(»)   loops  behind  OA  not  affecting  vj-,,    (b)  OA,  OB  each  being  12, 
(c)    loops  between   OB  and  00  not  affecting  w^,    (d)   OG,  OD  each 
being  12,     (e)    other  loops. 

Except  that  fewer  loops  affecting  w,  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  the  con- 
figuration is  now  in  the  same  condition  as  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage. 
Proceeding  therefore  as  before,  we  can  arrange  that  all  the  loops  affecting  Wi 
occur  ill  pairs  with  the  symbol  12.  Moreover,  each  of  the  loops  in  the  set 
(c)  can  be  i>as5ed  unchanged  over  OA  and  OB ;  so  that,  finally,  we  have 

(a)  pairs  of  loops  with  the  symbol  12,    (6')  loops  not  affecting  Wi. 

We  keep  (a)  in  pairs,  so  that  any  desired  deformation  of  loops  in  (b')  over 
them  can  be  made  without  causing  any  change;  and  we  treat  the  set  {b')  in 
the  same  manner  as  before,  with  the  result  that  the  set  (6')  is  replaced  by 

(b)  pairs  of  loops  with  the  symbol  23,  (c')  loops  not  affecting  w,  or  w^. 
And  so  on,  with  the  ultimate  result  that  the  loops  can  be  made  in  pairs  in 
which  each  symbol  is  of  the  form  (m,  m  +  l)/or  m  —  l,...,n  —  l. 

188.  We  now  come  to  Clebsch's  Theorem  that  the  loops  thus  made  can 
be  so  deformed  that  there  is  only  one  pair  12,  only  one  pair  23,  and  so  on, 
until  the  last  symbol  (n  —  1,  n),  which  is  the  common  symbol  of  p  + 1  pairs. 

This  can  be  easily  proved  after  the  establishment  of  the  lemma  that,  if 
there  be  two  pairs  1 2  aiid  one  pair  23,  the  loops  can  be  deformed  into  one  pair 
12  and  tivo  pairs  23. 
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364  CLEBSCll'S  THEOREM  [188. 

The  actual  deformation  leading  bo  the  lemma  is  shewn  Iq  the  accompany- 
ing scheme:  the  defonnationa  implied  by  the 
continuous  lines  are  those  of  a  loop  from  the  left 
to  the  right  of  the  respective  lines,  and  those 
implied  by  the  dotted  lines  are  those  of  a  loop 
from  the  right  to  the  ieft  of  the  respective  lines. 
It  is  intei'esting  to  draw  figures,  representing 
the  loops  in  the  various  configurations. 

By  the  continued  use  of  this  lemma  we  can 
change  all  but  one  of  the  pairs  12  into  pairs  23,     jg      ,g      gg      gg     gg     53 
all  but  one  of  the  pairs  23  into  pairs  34,  and 

so  on,  the  final  configuration  being  that  there  are  one  pair  12,  one  pair  23,  ... 
and  p  +  1  pairs  (n  —  1,  n).     Thus  Clebsch's  theorem  is  proved. 

189.     We  now  proceed  to  the  construction  of  the  Riemann's  surftice. 

Each  loop  is  associated  with  a  branch-point,  and  the  order  of  interchange 
for  passage  round  the  branch-point,  by  means  of  the  loop,  is  given  by  the 
numbers  in  the  symbol  of  the  loop. 

Hence,  in  the  configuration  which  has  been  obtained,  there  arc  two  branch- 
points 12 :  we  therefore  connect  them  (as  in  1 176)  by  a  line,  not  necessarily 
along  the  direction  of  the  two  loops  12  but  necessarily  such  that  it  can, 
without  passing  over  any  branch-point,  be  deformed  into  the  lines  of  the 
two  loops;  and  we  make  this  the  branch-line  between  the  fii-st  and  the 
second  sheets.  There  are  two  branch-points  23  :  we  connect  them  by  a  line 
not  meeting  the  former  branch-line,  and  we  make  it  the  branch-line  between 
the  second  and  the  third  sheets.  And  ho  on,  until  we  come  to  the  last  two 
sheets.  There  ai-e  2^  +  2  branch-points  n~l,n:  we  connect  these  in  pairs 
(as  in  §  176)  by  p  -1- 1  lines,  not  meeting  one  another  or  any  of  the  former 
lines,  and  we  make  them  the  p+1  branch-lines  between  the  last  two  sheets. 

It  thus  appears  that,  when  the  winding-points  of  a  Riemann's  surface  with 
n  sheets  of  connectivity  2p  -|- 1  a/i-e  all  simple,  the  surfaxie  cam  he  taken  in  stich 
a  form  that  there  is  a  single  branch-Une  between  consecutive  sheets  esoceptfor  the 
last  two  sheets :  aiid  between  the  last  tivo  sheets  there  are  p+1  branch-lines. 
This  form  of  Kiemann's  surface  may  be  regarded  as  the  canonical  form  for  a 
surface,  all  the  branch-points  of  which  are  simple. 

Further,  let  AB  be  a  branch-line  such  as  12.  Let  two  points  P  and  Q 
be  taken  in  the  first  sheet  on  opposite  sides  of  AB,  so  that  PQ  in  space  is 
infinitesimal ;  and  let  P'  be  the  point  in  the  second  sheet  determined  by  the 
same  value  of  z  as  P,  so  that  P'Q  in  the  sheet  is  infinitesimal.  Then  the 
value  w,  at  P  is  changed  by  a  loop  round  A  {or  round  B)  into  a  value  at  Q 
differing  only  infinitesimally  from  w^,  which  is  the  value  at  P' :  that  is,  the 
change  in  the  function  from  Q  to  P'  is  infinitesimal.  Hence  the  valv,e  of  the 
function  is  continuous  across  a  line  of  passage  from  one  sheet  to  another. 
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190.  The  class  of  the  foregoing  surface  is  p ;  and  it  was  remarked,  in 
§  170,  that  a  convenient  surface  of  reference  of  the  same  class  is  that  of  a 
solid  sphere  with  p  holes  bored  through  it.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  in- 
dicate the  geometrical  deformation  of  a  Riemann's  surface  of  this  canonical 
form  into  a  jj-holed  sphere. 

The  Riemann's  surface  consists  of  n  sheets  connected  chainwise  each  with 
a  single  branch-line  to  the  sheet  on  either  side  of  it,  except  that  the  first  is 
connected  only  with  the  second  and  that  the  last  two  have  p  +  1  branch- 
lines.  We  may  also  consider  the  whole  surface  as  spherical  and  the  sequence 
of  the  sheets  from  the  inside  outwards :  and  the  outmost  sheet  can  be  con- 
sidered as  bounded. 

Let  the  branch-line  between  the  first  and  the  second  sheets  be  made  to 
lie  along  part  of  a  great  circle.  Let  the  first  sheet  of  the  Riemann's  surface 
be  reflected  in  the  plane  of  this  great  circle  i  the  line  becomes  a  long 
narrow  hole  along  the  great  circle,  and  the  reflected  sheet  becomes  a  large 
indentation  in  the  second  sheet.  Reversing  the  process  of  §  169,  we  can 
change  the  new  form  of  the  second  sheet,  so  that  it  is  spherical  again  :  it  is 
now  the  inmost  of  the  n  -  1  sheets  of  the  surface,  the  connectivity  and  the 
ramification  of  which  are  unaltered  by  the  operation. 

Let  this  process  be  applied  to  each  surviving  inner  sheet  in  succession. 
Then,  after  n  —  2  operations,  there  will  be  left  a  two-sheeted  surface ;  the 
outer  sheet  is  bounded  and  the  two  sheets  are  joined  hy  p  +  1  branch- 
lines  ;  so  that  the  connectivity  is  still  2p  + 1.  Let  these  branch-lines  be 
made  to  lie  along  a  great  circle :  and  let  the  inner  surface  be  reflected 
in  the  plane  of  this  circle.  Then,  after  the  reflexion,  each  of  the  branch-lines 
becomes  a  long  narrow  hole  along  the  great  ciicle ;  and  there  are  two 
spherical  surfaces  which  pass  continuously  into  one  another  at  these  holes, 
the  outer  of  the  surfaces  being  bounded.  By  stretching  one  of  the  holes 
and  flattening  the  two  surfaces,  the  new  form  is  that  of  a  bifacial  flat 
surface:  each  of  the  p  holes  then  becomes  a  hole  through  the  body 
bounded  by  that  surfitce ;  the  stretched  hole  gives  the  extreme  geo- 
metrical limits  of  the  extension  of  the  surface,  and  the  original  boundary  of 
the  outer  surface  becomes  a  boundary  hole  existing  in  only  one  face.  The 
body  can  now  bo  distended  until  it  takes  the  form  of  a  sphere,  and  the  final 
form  is  that  of  the  surface  of  a  solid  sphere  with  p  holes  bored  through  it 
and  having  a  single  boundary. 

This  is  the  normal  surface  of  reference  (|  170)  of  connectivity  2p  + 1. 

As  a  last  ground  of  comparison  between  the  Riemann's  surface  in  its 
canonical  form  and  the  surface  of  the  bored  sphere,  we  may  consider  the 
system  of  cross-cuts  necessary  to  transform  each  of  them  into  a  simply 
connected  surface. 

We  begin  with  the  spherical  surface.     The  simplest  irreducible  circuits 
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axe  of  two  classes,  (i)  those  which  go  round  a  hole,  (ii)  those  which  go  tliroiigh 
a  hole;  the  cross-cuts,  '2p  in  number,  which  make  the  surface  simply  con- 
nected, must  be  such  as  to  prevent  these  irreducible  circuits. 

Round  each  of  the  holes  we  make  a  cut  a,  the  first  of  them  beginning 
and  ending  in  the  boundary :  those  cuts  prevent  circuits  through  the  holes. 
Through  each  hole  wc  make  a  cut  b,  beginning  and  ending  at  a  point  in  the 
corresponding  cut  a  :  wc  then  make  from  the  first  b  a  cut  c,  to  the  second  a, 
from  the  second  b  a  cut  Cj  to  the  third  a,  and  so  on.  The  surface  is  then 
simply  connected :  a,  is  a  cross-cut,  b^  is  a,  cross-cut,  Cj  +  a^  is  a  cross-cut, 
hs  is  a  cross-cut,  c^  +  a^  is  a  cross-cut,  and  so  on.  The  total  number  is 
evidently  2p,  the  number  proper  for  the  reduction  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  verify 
that  there  is  a  single  boundary. 

To  compare  this  dissection  with  the  resolution  of  a  Riomann's  surface  by 
cross-cuts,  say  of  a  two-sheeted  surface  (the  ^-sheeted  surface  was  trai^- 
formed  into  a  two-sheeted  surface),  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  p  of 
the  p  +  1  branch-lines  were  changed  into  holes  and  the  remaining  one,  which, 
after  the  partial  deformation,  was  a  hole  of  the  Riemann's  surface,  was 
stretched  out  so  as  to  give  the  boundary. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  direction  of  a  cut  a  round  a  hole  in  the  normal 
surface  of  reference  is  a  cut  round  a  bi'anch-line  in  one  sheet,  that  is,  it  is  a 
cut  a  as  in  the  resolution  (§  180)  of  the  Riemann's  surface  into  one  that  is 
simply  connected. 

Again,  a  cut  6  is  a  cut  from  a  point  in  the  boundary  across  a  cut  a  and 
through  the  hole  back  to  the  initial  point ;  hence,  in  the  Riemann's  surface, 
it  is  a  cut  from  some  one  assigned  branch-line  across  a  cut  o^,  meeting  the 
branch-line  surrounded  by  a,,  passing  into  the  second  sheet  and,  without 
meeting  any  other  cut  or  branch-line  in  that  surface,  returning  to  the  initial 
point  on  the  assigned  branch-line.  It  is  a  cut  h  as  in  the  resolution  of  the 
Riemann's  surface. 

Lastly,  a  cut  c  is  made  from  a  cut  &  to  a  cut  a.  It  is  the  same  as  in  the 
resolution  of  the  Riemann's  surface,  and  the  purpose  of  each  of  those  cuts  is 
to  chaage  each  of  the  loop-cuts  a  (after  the  first)  into  cross-cuts. 

A  Bimple  illustration  arises  in  the  case  of  a  two-sheeted  Eiemann'a  surface,  of  cla6sp=2. 
The  various  forma  are : 

(i)     the  auriace  of  a  two-holed  sphere,  with  the  directions  of  cross-cuta  that  resolve  it 

into  a  simply  connected  surface;  as  in  (i),  Fig.  65,  B,  K  being  at  opposite  edges  of 

the  cut  e,  where  it  meets  a^:  H,  Cat  opposite  edges  where  it  meets  6^:  and  soon; 

(ii)     the  spherical  surface,  resolved  into  a  simply  connected  surface,  bent,  stretched, 

and  flattened  out ;  as  in  (ii),  Fig.  65; 
(iii)    the  plane  Riemann's  surface,  resolved  by  the  cross-cuts  ;  as  in  Fig.  63,  p.  355. 
Numerous  illustrations    of   transformations    of  Eiemann's    surfaces   are    given    by 
Hofmann,   Metkodik  der  stetiffen   Defoi-tnatioTt  von  sweiUliUrigen    Rwmann'sclwn.  Flachen, 
(Halle  a.  S.,  Nehort,  1888). 
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191.  Wc  have  seen  that  a  bifacial  surface  with  a  single  boundary  can  be 
deformed,  at  least  geometrically,  into  any  other  bifacial  surface  with  a  single 
bonndaiy,  provided  the  two  surfaces  have  the  same  connectivity ;  and  the 
result  is  othei-wise  independent  of  the  constitution  of  the  surface,  in  regard 
to  sheets  and  to  form  or  position  of  branch-lines.  Further,  in  all  the  geo- 
metrical deformations  adopted,  the  characteristic  property  is  the  uniform 
correspondence  of  points  on  the  surfaces. 

Now  with  every  Riemann's  surface,  in  its  initial  form,  an  algebraical 
equation /(w,  s)  =  0  is  associated;  but  when  deformations  of  the  surface 
are  made,  the  relations  that  establish  uniform  correspondence  between 
different  forms,  practically  by  means  of  conformal  representation,  are  often 
of  a  transcendental  character  (Chap.  XX.),  Hence,  when  two  surfaces  are 
thus  equivalent  to  one  another,  and  when  points  on  the  surfaces  are 
determined  solely  by  the  variables  in  the  respective  algebraical  equations, 
no  relations  other  than  algebraical  being  taken  into  consideration,  the 
uniform  correspondence  of  points  can  only  be  secured  by  assigning  a  new 
condition  that  there  be  uniform  transformation  between  the  variables  w  and 
3  of  one  surface  and  the  variables  w'  and  s'  of  the  other  surface.  And,  when 
this  condition  is  satisfied,  the  equations  are  such  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
two  (generalised)  curves  represented  by  the  equations  are  the  same,  because 
they  are  equal  to  the  common  connectivity.  It  may  therefore  be  expected 
that,  when  the  variables  in  an  equation  are  subjected  to  uniform  transfor- 
mation, the  class  of  the  equation  is  unaltered ;  or  in  other  words  that  the 
deficiency  of  a  curve  is  an  invariant  for  uniform  transformation. 

This  inference  is  correct :  the  actual  proof  is  more  directly  connected 
with  geometry  and  the  theory  of  Abelian  functions,  and  must  he  sought 
elsewhere*.  The  result  is  of  importance  in  justifying  the  adoption  of  a 
simple  normal  surface  of  the  same  class  as  a  surface  of  reference. 

*  Clebscli'B  Vorleswigen  Hber  Oeometrie,  t.  i,  p.  4E9,  where  other  references  are  given;  Salmon's 
Higher  Plane  Gwves,  pp.  93,  319;  Clebsoh  und  Gordan,  Tkeone  dev  AbeVschen  Functtonen, 
Section  3;  Brill,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  vi,  pp.  33—65. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Ar.GE]iRAiG  Functions  and  their  Integrals. 

192.  In  the  preceding  chapter  sufficient  indications  have  been  given  as 
to  the  character  of  the  Riemann's  surface  on  which  the  w-branched  function 
w,  determiueil  hy  the  ec^uation 

can  be  represented  as  a  uniform  function  of  the  position  of  the  variable.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  consider  algebraically  multiform  functions  of  position  on 
the  surface,  for  such  multiformity  would  merely  lead  to  another  surface  of 
the  same  kind,  on  which  the  algebraically  multiform  functions  would  he 
uniform  functions  of  position ;  transcendental  I  y  multiform  functions  of 
position  will  arise  later,  through  the  integrals  of  algebraic  functions.  It 
therefore  remains,  at  the  present  stage,  only  to  consider  the  most  general 
uniform  function  of  position  on  the  Riemann's  Surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  a  Riemann's  Surface  of  any  number 
of  sheets  can  be  constructed,  with  arbitrary  branch-points  and  assigned 
sequence  of  junction;  the  elements  of  the  surface  being  subject  merely  to 
general  laws,  which  give  a  necessary  relation  between  the  number  of  sheets, 
the  ramification  and  the  connectivity,  and  which  require  the  restoration  of 
any  value  of  the  function  after  the  description  of  some  properly  chosen 
irreducible  circuit.  The  essential  elements  of  the  arbitrary  surface,  and  the 
merely  general  laws  indicated,  are  independent  of  any  previous  knowledge 
of  an  algebraical  equation  associated  with  the  surface ;  and  a  question  arises 
whether,  when  a  Riemann's  surfece  la  given,  an  associated  algebraical  equa- 
tion necessarily  exists, 

Two  distinct  subjects  of  investigation,  therefore,  arise.  The  first  is  the 
most  general  uniform  function  of  position  on  a  surface  associated  with  a  given 
algebraical  equation,  and  its  integral;  the  second  is  the  discussion  of  the 
existence  of  functions  of  position  on  a  surface  that  is  given  independently 
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of  an  algebraical  equation.  Both  of  them  lead,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  the 
theory  of  transcendental  (that  is,  non-algebraical)  functions  of  the  most 
general  type,  commonly  called  Abolian  transcendents.  But  the  first  is, 
naturally,  the  more  direct,  in  that  the  algebraical  equation  is  initially  given : 
whereas,  in  the  second,  the  prime  necessity  is  the  establishment  of  the  so- 
called  Existence-Theorem — that  such  functions,  algebraical  and  transcen- 
dental, exist. 

193.  Taking  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  the  assigned  order,  we 
suppose  the  fundamental  equation  to  be  irreducible,  and  algebraical  as 
regards  both  the  dependent  and  the  independent  variable ;  the  general  form 
is  therefore 

w^Q, {2)  +  w"-(?,  {z)  +  ...  +  mOn-,  (a) -!-  (?„ (2)  =  0, 
the  coefficients  6o(z),  Gi{z),  ■■■,  Gn{z)  being  rational,  integral,  algebraical 
functions. 

The  infinities  of  w  are,  by  §  95,  the  zeros  of  Ob{z)  and,  possibly,  2=  00. 
But,  for  our  present  purpose,  no  special  interest  attaches  to  the  infinity  of  a 
function,  as  such ;  we  therefore  take  wG^  («)  as  a  new  dependent  variable, 
and  the  equation  then  is 

/  (a;,  £■)  =  «<»  + w"-^  ^1  (^) +...+ w^„^,  (s)  +  <r„  (s)  -  0, 
in   which   the   functions  g  (3)  are   rational,   integral,   algebraical   functions 
of  ^. 

The  distribution  of  the  branches  for  a  value  of  z  which  is  an  ordinary 
point,  and  the  determination  of  the  branch-points  together  with  the  cyclical 
grouping  of  the  branches  round  a  branch-point,  may  be  supposed  known. 
When  the  corresponding  ji-sheeted  Niemann's  sur&ce  (say  of  connectivity 
2p  +  l)  is  constructed,  then  «;  is  a  uniform  function  of  position  on  the 
surface. 

Now  not  merely  w,  but  every  rational  function  of  v)  and  z,  is  a  uniform 
function  of  position  on  the  surface;  and  its  branch-points  (though  not 
necessarily  its  infinities)  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  function  w. 

Conversely,  every  imiform  ftmction  of  position  on  the  Riemann's  surface, 
having  accidental  singularities  and  infinities  only  of  finite  order,  is  an 
algebraical  rational  function  of  w  and  z.  The  proof*  of  this  proposition, 
to  which  we  now  proceed,  leads  to  the  canonical  expression  for  the  most 
general  uniform  function  of  position  on  the  surface,  an  expression  which  is 
used  in  Abel's  Theorem  in  transcendental  integrals. 

Let  w'  denote  the  general  uniform  function,  and  let  wl ,  w^,  ...,  w„'  denote 
the  branches  of  this  function  for  the  points  on  the  n  sheets  determined  by 

*  Tha  proof  adopted  follows  Prym,  Crelle,  t.  IxKxiii,  (1877),  pp.  251—261;  see  also  Klein, 
Ueber  Riemwim's  Theorie  der  algebraiachen  FtiiKti(men  «nd  ihrer  Jntesj-iiU.  p.  57. 
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the  algebraical  magnitude  z;  and  let  Wi,  Wa,  ...,Wn  be  the  corresponding 
branches  of  iv  for  the  magnitude  z.     Then  the  quantity 

W/tt/i'  +  w/jfa'  +  . . .  +  w„%„', 

where  s  is  any  positive  integer,  is  a  symmetric  function  of  the  possible  values 
of  w^v/ ;  it  has  the  same  value  in  whatever  sheet  s  may  lie  and  by  whatever 
path  z  may  have  attained  its  position  in  that  sheet ;  the  said  quantity  is  there- 
fore a  uniform  function  of  s.  Moreover,  all  its  singularities  are  accidental  in 
character,  by  the  initial  hypothesis  as  to  lu'  and  the  known  properties  of 
w ;  they  are  finite  in  number ;  and  therefore  the  uniform  function  of  z  is 
algebraical.  Let  it  be  denoted  by  kg  (z),  which  is  an  integral  function  only 
when  the  singularities  are  for  infinite  values  of  z ;  then 

an  equation  which  is  valid  for  any  positive  integer  s,  there  being  of  course 
the  suitable  changes  among  the  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  h{z)  for 
changes  in  s.  It  is  unnecessary  to  take  s'^n,  when  the  equations  for  the 
values  0,  1,  ...,  ii— 1  of  s  are  retained:  for  the  equations  corresponding  to 
values  of  s^Jt  can  be  derived,  from  the  n  equations  that  are  retained,  by 
using  the  fundamental  equation  determijiing  w. 


Solving  the  equations 


w„'^h,izX 


...,  1 


K(z), 


The  right-hand  side  is  evidently  divisible  by  the  product  of  the  differences 
of  Wj,  Wj,  ...,  ■»„;  and  this  product  is  a  factor  of  the  coefficient  of  w,'. 
Then,  if 


o,)...(w 


'!^)  =    2    krW^-^ 


where  ki  is  unity,  we  have,  on  removing  the  common  factor, 

(Wi  -  Ws)  (Wi  -tils)  ...  (V!,  -  Wn) 
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But  / (w,  a)  =  (iti  —  Wi) (w  —  'W.^)...(w  —  Wn), 

so  that  ^2  =  «'i  +  £'i(«), 

ij  =  w,'  +  w,g,  {z)  +  g.,  {z). 


When  these  expressions  for  k  are  substituted  in  the  numerator  of  the  ex- 
pression for  Wj',  it  takes  the  form  of  a  rational  integral  algebraical  function 
of  w  of  degree  n—\  and  of  z,  say 

Ao  (3)  li'i"-'  +  -ffi  (s)  «<;'-=  +  . . .  +  if^  (3)  w.  +  H^,  {z). 
The  denominator  is  evidently  dfjdWi,  when  w;  is  replaced  by  Wj  after  differen- 
tiation, so  that  we  now  have 

,„ '  -  Ki^)wr-'  +  ...+H^,{z) 

The  corresponding  form  holds  for  each  of  the  branches  of  w':  and  therefore  we 
have 

'  -  ^  (.g)  ^"-'  +  -g.  (g)  w«-^  +  -  +  -g^i  (^) 
""  dfjdw 

^  K  (g)  w"-'  +  -g.  (i>)  w"-'  -I-  ■  ■  ■  -I-  ir^.  (s) 
wm;^' H- (k  -  1 )  w"-=  3,  (s)  4- . . .  4- ?„-:  (i^) ' 
so  that  Mf'  is  a  rational,  algebraical,  function  of  w  and  z.    The  proposition  is 
therefore  proved. 

By  eliminating  w  between  /  {w,  s)  =  0  and  the  equation  which  t 
Ml'  in  terms  of  w  and  s,  or  by  the  use  of  §  99,  it  follows  that  i 
algebraical  equation 

F{w',z)  =  0, 
where  F  is  of  order  w  in  w;' ;  the  equations  /  {w,  s)  =  0  and  F  (w',  s)  =  0  have 
the  same  Riemann's  surface  associated  with  them*. 

194.  It  thus  appears  that  there  are  uniform  functions  of  position  on 
the  Riemann's  surface  just  as  there  are  uniform  functions  of  position  in 
a  plane.  The  preceding  proposition  is  limited  to  the  case  in  which  the 
infinities,  whether  at  branch-points  or  not,  are  merely  accidental ;  had  the 
function  possessed  essential  singularities,  the  general  argument  would  still 
be  valid,  but  the  forms  of  the  uniform  functions  h  {z)  would  no  longer  be 
algebraical.  In  fact,  taking  account  of  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
surface  on  which  the  independent  variable  is  represented,  we  can  extend 
to  multiform  functions,  which  are  uniform  on  a  Riemann's  surface,  those 
propositions  for  uniform  functions  which  relate  to  expansion  near  an  ordinary 
point  or  a  singularity  or,  by  using  the  substitution  of  §  93,  a  branch 
singularity,   those  which    relate    to    continuation    of  functions,   and    so    on; 

*  See  §  191.  Functions  related  to  one  another,  aa  10  and  w'  are,  are  called  gUickiierzweigt, 
Biemonn,  p.  03. 

24—2 
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and  their  validity  is  not  limited,  as  in  Cor.  VI.,  §  90,  to  a  portion  of  the 
surface  in  which  there  are  no  branch -points. 

Thus  we  have  the  theorem  that  a  uniform  algebraical /unction  of  position 
oil  the  Riemann's  surface  has  as  many  zeros  as  it  Aa.s  infinities. 

This  theorem  may  be  proved  as  follows. 

The  function  is  a  rational  algebraical  ftinction  of  w  and  z.  If  it  he  alao  integral, 
let  it  he  v/=U{vi,  z),  where  U  is  integral. 

Then  the  numher  of  the  zeros  of  V  on  the  surface  is  the  number  of  simultaneous  roots 
common  to  the  two  equations  U{w,  s)=0,f{w,  z)=0.  If  m^  »"d/j,  denote  the  ^gr^ates 
of  the  terms  of  highest  dimensions  in  these  equations— say  of  dimensions  X  and  ft  respec- 
tively— then  X/i  is  the  number  of  common  roots,  that  ia,  the  number  of  zeros  of  w'. 

The  number  of  points,  where  w'  assumes  a  value  A,  ia  the  number  of  simultaneous 
roots  common  to  the  equations  P(w,  £)=^,  /(w,  3)=0,  that  is,  it  is  Xfi  as  before.  Hence 
there  are  aa  miuny  points  where  in'  assumes  a  given  value  as  there  are  aeroa  of  ic^;  and 
therefore  the  number  of  the  infinities  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  zeros.  The  number 
of  infinities  can  also  be  obtained  by  considering  them  as  simultaneous  roots  common  to 

M^=0,  /^=0. 

Ifthe  function  be  not  integral,  it  can  (§193)  be  eipresHedm  the  form  !/=  yk-'-  L  where 
U  and  V  are  int^al,  rational  algebraical  ftmctions.  The  zeros  of  w'  are  the  zeros  of  U 
and  the  infinities  of  V,  the  numbers  of  which,  by  what  precedes,  are  respectively  the  same 
as  the  infinities  of  U  and  the  zeros  of  V.  The  latter  are  the  infinities  of  ti/;  and  therefore 
if/  has  as  many  aoros  as  it  lias  infinities. 

Note.  When  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  of  a  uniform  fractional 
function  of  s  have  a  common  zero,  we  divide  both  of  them  by  their  greatest 
common  measure ;  and  the  point  is  no  longer  a  common  zero  of  their  new 
forma.  But  when  the  numerator  U{w,  z)  and  the  denominator  Y {w,  s)  of  a 
uniform  function  of  position  on  a  Riemann's  surface  have  a  common  zero,  so 
that  there  are  simultaneous  values  of  w  and  z  for  which  both  vanish,  U  and  Y 
do  not  necessarily  possess  a  rational  common  factor ;  and  then  the  common 
zero  cannot  be  removed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  shew  that  this  possibility  does  not  affect  the  preceding  theorem. 

195.  In  the  case  of  uniform  functions  it  was  seen  that,  as  soon  as  their 
integrals  were  considered,  deviations  from  uniformity  entered.  Special  inves- 
tigations indicated  the  character  of  the  deviations  and  the  limitations  to 
their  extent.  Incidentally,  special  classes  of  functions  were  introduced, 
such  as  many-valued  functions,  the  values  differing  by  multiples  of  a 
constant ;  and  thence,  by  inversion,  simply- periodic  functions  were  deduced. 

So,  too,  when  multiform  functions  defined  by  an  algebraical  equation  are 
considered,  it  ia  necessaiy  to  take  into  special  account  the  deviations  from 
uniformity  of  value  on  the  Riemann's  surface  which  may  be  introduced  by 
processes  of  integration.  It  is,  of  course,  in  connexion  with  the  branch- 
points that  difficulties  arise ;  but,  aa  the  present  method  of  representing  the 
variation  of  the  variable  is  distinct  from  that  adopted  in  the  case  of  uniform 
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functions,  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  how  we  deal  with,  not  merely  branch- 
points, but  also  singularities  of  functions  when  the  integrals  of  such  functions 
are  under  consideration.  In  order  to  render  the  ideas  ^miliar  and  to  avoid 
prolixity  in  the  explanations  relating  to  general  integrals,  we  shall,  after 
one  or  two  propositions,  discuss  again  some  of  the  instances  given  in 
Chapter  IX.,  taking  the  opportunity  of  stating  general  results  as  occasion 
may  arise. 

One  or  two  propositions  already  proved  must  be  restated  :  the  difference 
from  the  earlier  forms  is  solely  in  the  mode  of  statement,  and  therefore  the 
reasoning  which  led  to  their  establishment  need  not  be  repeated. 

I.  The  path  of  integration  between  any  two  points  on  a  Riemawn's  surface 
can,  without  affecting  the  value  of  tJie  integral,  be  deformed  in  any  possible 
continuous  ma/rmer  thai  does  not  make  the  path  pass  over  any  discontinuity  of 


This  proposition  is  established  in  g  100. 

II.  A  simple  closed  cwrve  on  a  Riemanns  surface,  which  is  a  path  of 
integration,  cam,  without  affecting  the  value  of  the  integral,  be  deformed  in 
any  possible  contvnuotis  manner  that  does  not  make  tlie  curve  pass  over  any 
discontinuity  of  the  subject  of  integration. 

Since  the  curve  on  the  surface  is  closed,  the  initial  and  the  final  points 
are  the  same;  the  initial  branch  of  the  function  is  therefore  restored  after 
the  description  of  the  curve.  This  proposition  is  established  in  Corollary  II., 
§100. 

III.  If  the  path  of  integration  be  a  curve  between  t/iuo  points  on  different 
sheets,  determined  by  the  saws  algebraical  value  of  z,  the  curve  is  not  a  closed 
curve ;  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  path  between,  the  tvio  points ;  its  deformation 
is  subject  to  Proposition  I. 

No  restatement,  from  Chapter  IX,,  of  the  value  of  an  integral,  along 
a  path  which  encloses  a  branch-point,  is  necessary.  The  method  of  dealing 
with  the  point  when  that  value  is  infinite  will  be  the  same  as  the  method  of 
^  with  other  infinities  of  the  function. 


196.  We  have  ah-eady  obtained  some  instances  of  multiple-valued 
functions,  in  the  few  particular  integrals  in  Chapter  IX, ;  the  differences  in 
the  values  of  the  functions,  arising  as  integrals,  consist  solely  of  multiples  of 
constants.  The  way  in  which  these  constants  enter  in  Kiemann's  method  is 
as  follows. 

When  the  surface  is  simply  connected,  there  is  no  substantial  difference 
from  the  previous  theory  for  uniform  functions ;  we  therefore  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  multiply  connected  surfeces. 

On  a  general  surface,  of  any  connectivity,  take  any  two  points  «o  and  «. 
As  the  surface  is  one  of  multiple  connection,  there  will  be  at  least  two 
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essentially  distinct  paths  between  s^  and  z,  that  is,  paths  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  ono  another ;  one  of  these  paths  can  be  deformed  so  as  to  be 
made  equivalent  to  a  combination  of  the  other  with  some  irreducible  circuit. 
Let  Si  denote  the  extremity  of  the  first  path,  and  let  z^  denote  the  same  point 
when  regarded  as  the  extremity  of  the  second ;  then  the  difference  of  the 
two  paths  is  an  irreducible  circuit  passing  from  ^  to  23.  When  this  circuit 
is  made  impossible  by  a  cross-cut  C  passing  through  the  point  z,  then  z^ 
and  Zi  may  be  regarded  as  points  on  the  opposite  edges  of  the  cross-cut :  and 
the  iiTcducible  circuit  on  the  unresolved  surface  becomes  a  path  on  the 
partially  resolved  surface  passing  from  one  edge  of  the  cross-cut  to  the  other. 

When  the  surface  is  resolved  by  means  of  the  proper  number  of  cross-cuts 
into  a  simply  connected  surface,  there  is  still  a  path  in  the  surface  from 
Zy  to  z^  on  opposite  edges  of  the  cross-cut  G:  and  all  paths  between  z^  and 
Zi  in  the  resolved  surface  are  reconcileable  with  one  another.  One  such  path 
will  be  taken  as  the  canonical  path  from  Zy  to  Zs'i  it  evidently  does  not  meet 
any  of  the  cross-cuts,  so  that  we  consider  only  those  paths  which  do  not 
intoraect  any  cross-cut. 

If  then  Z  be  the  function  of  position  on  the  surface  to  be  integrated,  the 
value  of  the  integral  for  the  first  path  from  z„  to  z^  is 

pZdz; 

and  for  the  second  path  it  is        I    Zdz, 
or,  by  the  assigned  deformation  of  the  second  path,  it  is 
r  Zdz  +  T'  Zdz, 

■I  Zt  J  Si 

the  second  integral  being  taken  along  the  canonical  path  from  Zi  to  z^  in  the 
surface,  that  is,  along  the  irreducible  circuit  of  canonical  form,  which  would  be 
possible  in  the  otherwise  resolved  surface  were  the  cross-cut  C  obliterated. 
The  difference  of  the  values  of  the  integral  is  evidently 

j^'zdz, 

which  is  therefore  the  change  made  in  the  value  of  the  integral   (     Zdz, 

when  the  upper  limit  passes  from  one  edge  of  the  cross-cut  to  the  other ;  let 
it  be  denoted  by  7.  As  the  curve  is,  in  general,  an  irreducible  circuit,  this 
integral  /  may  not,  in  general,  be  supposed  aero. 

We  can  arbitrarily  assign  the  positive  and  the  negative  edges  of  some  one 
cross-cut,  say  A.  The  edges  of  a  cross-cut  B  that  meets  A  are  defined  to  be 
positive  and  negative  as  follows :  when  a  point  moves  from  one  edge  of  B  to 
the  other,  by  describing  the  positive  edge  of  A  in  a  direction  that  is  to  the 
right  of  the  negative  edge  of  A,  the  edge  of  B  on  which  the  point  initially 
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lies  is  called  its  positim  edge,  and  the  edge  of  B  on  which  tSie  point  finally 
lies  is  called  its  iiegative  edge.     And  so  on  witli  the  cross-cuts  in  succession. 

The  lower  limit  of  the  integral  determining  the  modulus  for  a  cross-cut 
is  taken  to  lie  on  the  negative  edge,  and  the  upper  on  the  positive  edge. 

Regarding  a  point  ^  on  the  cross-cut  as  defining  two  points  z^  and  z^  on 
opposite  edges  which  geometrically  are  coincident,  we  now  prove  that  for  all 
points  on  the  cross-cut  which  can  be  reached  from  ^  withowt  passing  over  any 
other  crosS'Cvi,  when  the  sv,rfa/:e  is  resolved  into  one  that  is  simply  comiected, 
the  integral  I  is  a  constant.  For,  if  f '  be  such  a  point,  defining  z/  Eind  z,  on 
opposite  edges,  then  ZyZ^^z^z^  is  a  circuit  on  the  simply  connected  surface, 
which  can  be  made  evanescent ;  and  it  will  be  assumed  that  no  infinities  of  Z 
lie  in  the  suriace  within  the  circuit,  an  assumption  which  will  be  taken  into 
account  in  §§  197,  199.  Therefoie  the  integral  of  ^,  taken  round  the  circuit, 
is  zero.     Hence 

p  Zdz  4-  [^  Zdz  +  r  Zdz  +  r  Zdz  =  0, 


that  is, 


pZdz^f]  Zdz^p  Zdz-T  Zdz. 


Along  the  direction  of  the  cross-cut,  the  function  Z  is  uniform :  and 
therefore  Zdz  is  the  same  for  each  element  of  the  two  edges,  so  long  as  the 
cross-cut  is  not  met  by  any  other.  Hence  the  sums  of  the  elements  on  the 
two  edges  are  the  same  for  all  points  on  the  cross-cut  that  can  be  reached 
from  f  without  meeting  a  new  cross-cut.  The  two  integrals  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  foregoing  equation  are  equal  to  one  another,  and  therefore 
also  those  on  the  left-hand  side,  that  is, 


p  Zdz^i^'k 


of 


which  shews  that  the  integral  I  is  constamt  for  different  points  on  a  portii 
cross-out  that  is  not  met  hy  any  other  cross-cut. 

If  however  the  cross-cut  be  met  by  another  cross-cut  C,  two  cases  arise 
according  as  C  has  only  one  extremity,  or  has  both  extremities,  on  0. 

First,  let  G'  have  only  one  extremity  0  on  G.     By  what  precedes,  the 
integral  ia  constant  along  OP,  and  it  is  constant 
along  OQ ;  but  we  cannot  infer  that  it  is  the  same 
constant  for  the  two  parts.     The  preceding  proof 
fails  in  this  case ;  the  distance  z^Ss'  in  the  resolved 
surface  is  not  infinitesimal,  and  therefore  there  ia       ft' 
no  element  Zdz  for  z^^'  to  be  the  same  as  the       ^ 
element  for  ZiZi'.     Let  /j  be  the  constant  for  OF,  /, 
that  for  QO ;  and  let  QP  be  the  negative  edge.     Then 


i.^pzdz,  /,= r 


Zdz. 
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Let  I'  be  the  constant  value  for  the   cross-cut   OR,  and   lot  OR   be   the 
negative  edge;   then 

/'=/     Zih. 

In  the  completely  resolved  surface,  a  possible  path  from  s^  to  ^./  iti  z.^  to  z,,  z^ 
to  Si,  z(  to  z,l ;  it  therefore  ia  the  canonical  path,  so  that 

/'=  rZdz+  r  Zdz+  r  Zdz 

=.-!,+!,+ r  Zdz. 

\ 
But   I     Zdz  is  an  integral  of  a  uniform  finite  function  along  an  infinitesimal 

arc  ZiOz,',  and  it  is  zero  in  the  limit  when  we  take  Zi  and  z^  as  coincident. 
Thus 

/'  =  /,-/„ 
or  the  cmstant  for  the  cross-ciii  OR  is  the  excess  of  the  constant  for  tlw  part  of 
FQ  at  the  positive  edge  of  OR  over  the  constant  for  the  part  of  PQ  at  the 


Fig.  67. 
Z  lie  within  the 


',  let  G'  have  both  extremities  on  C,  close  to  one  another  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  together  as  in  the  figure :  it 
is  effectively  the  case  of  the  directions  of  two  cross- 
cuts intersecting  one  another,  say  at  0.  Let  /,,  /j, 
I„  I,  be  the  constants  for  the  portions  QO,  OP,  OR, 
SO  of  the  cross-cuts  respectively,  and  let  ^jSj  be  ^ 
the  positive  edge  of  QOP ;  then  z^z^  is  the  positive 
edge  of  SOR.  Then  if  ®  {z)  denote  the  value  of 
the  integral  1    Zdz  at  0,  which  is  definite  because 

the  surface  is  simply  connected  and  no  discontinuities 
paths  of  integration,  we  have 

/,  =  r  Zdz==&  (z,)  -  0  (z,), 

/,  =  p  Zdz  =  0  (z,)  -  0  (sO ; 

Zdz  =  e  (z,)  -  @  (z^),     I,  =  r  Zdz  =  @  (z,)  -  @  (s,) ; 

of  the  GOTistant  for  the  portion  of  a  cross-cut  on  the  positive  edge, 
over  the  constant  for  the  portion  on  the  negative  edge,  of  another  cross-cut  is 
equal  to  the  excess,  similarly  estimated,  for  that  other  cross-cut 

Ex.  Consider  the  oonatanta  for  the  various  portions  of  the  cross-cuts  in  the  canonical 
reaolufcion  {§§  180,  181)  of  a  Eiemann's  surface.  Let  the  conatfmfcg  for  the  two  portions 
of  Oy  be  Ay,  A.f  ;  and  the  constants  for  the  two  portions  of  h,.  be  B„  B/;  and  let  the 
constant  for  c,.  be  Cj. . 


and 
so  that 
or  (Ae  e. 


■•^I> 
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Then,  at  the  j  miction  of  c,.  and  »r + 1 1  we  have 

at  tho  junction  of  c^  and  h„  we  have 

and,  at  the  crossing  of  a^  and  6,,  we  have 

Ar~A^  =  By~B;. 
Now,  because  h^  is  tho  only  cross-cut  which  moots  Oj , 
wehavejij=jij';  hence  5j=5i',  and  therefore  (7i=0. 
Henee  A^=A^;  therefore  B^=Bi,  and  therefore  also 
C;=0.    And  so  on. 

Hence  the  constant  for  each  of  the  portions  of  a  cross-cut  a  is  the  same;  the  constant  for 
ecKk  of  the  portions  of  a  cross-cut  b  is  the  sarae ;  and  the  constaJii  for  each  cross-otU  e  is  zero. 
A  single  constant  may  thus  be  associated  with  each  cross-cut  a,  and  a  single  constant  with 
each  cross-cut  b,  in  connexion  with  the  integral  of  a  given  uniform  function  of  position  on 
the  Riemann'a  surface.  It  has  not  been  proved — and  it  is  not  oecessarily  the  fact — that 
any  one  of  these  constants  is  different  from  aero  ;  but  it  is  aufiioiently  evident  that,  if  all 
the  constants  be  zero,  the  integral  is  a  luiiform  function  of  position  on  the  surface,  that  is, 
a  rational  algebraical  function  of  w  and  z. 

197.  Hence  the  values  of  the  integral  at  points  on  opposite  edges  of  a 
cross-cut  differ  by  a  constant. 

Suppose  now  that  the  cross-cut  is  obliterated :  the  two  paths  to  the  point 
z  v^ill  be  the  same  as  in  the  case  just  considered  and  will  furnish  the  same 
values  respectively,  say  U  and  U-\-I.  But  the  irreducible  circuit  which 
conti-ibutes  the  value  /  can  be  described  any  number  of  times;  and 
therefore,  taking  account  solely  of  this  irreducible  circuit  and  of  the  cross-cuts 
which  render  other  circuits  impossible  on  the  resolved  surface,  the  general 
value  of  the  integral  at  the  point  z  is 

V+kl, 
where  A:  is  an  integer  and  U  is  the  value  for  some  prescribed  path. 

The  constant  /  is  called*  a  modulus  of  periodicity. 

It  is  important  that  every  modulus  of  periodicity  should  be  finite;  the  path 
which  determines  the  modulus  can  therefore  pass  through  a  point  c  where 
Z^cc ,  OT  be  deformed  across  it  without  change  in  the  modulus,  only  if  the 
limit  of  {2  —  c)Z  be  a  uniform  zero  at  the  point.  If,  however,  the  limit  of 
(z  —  c)Z  at  the  point  be  a  constant,  implying  a  logarithmic  infinity  for  the 
integral,  or  if  it  be  an  infinity  of  finite  oi-der  (the  order  nob  being  necessarily 
an  integer),  implying  an  algebraical  infinity  for  the  integral,  we  surround 
the  point  c  by  a  simple  small  curve  and  exclude  the  internal  area  from  the 
range  of  variation  of  the  independent  variable-f*.  This  exclusion  is  secured 
by  making  a  small  loop-cut  in  the  surface  round  the  point;  it  increases 
by  unity  the  connectivity  of  the  surface  on  which  the  variable  is  represented. 

the  modulus  for  the  cross-cut. 

the  BSSQiuption  made  on  p.  375. 


t  This  is  the 
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When  the  limit  oi  (z-c)Z  is  »  uniform  zero  at  c,  no  such  exclusion 
is  necessary ;  the  order  of  the  infinity  for  Z  is  easily  seen  to  be  a  proper 
fraction  and  the  point  to  be  a  branch-point. 

Similarly,  if  the  limit  of  zZ  for  z  —  xi  he  not  zero  and  the  path  which 
determines  a  modulus  can  be  deformed  so  as  to  become  iniinitely  large,  it  is 
convenient  to  exclude  the  part  of  the  surface  at  infinity  from  the  range  of 
variation  of  the  variable,  proper  account  being  taken  of  the  exclusion.  The 
reason  is  that  the  value  of  the  integral  for  a  path  entirely  at  infinity  (or 
for  a  point-path  on  Neumann's  sphere)  is  not  zero ;  a  =  co  is  either  a 
logarithmic  or  an  algebraic  infinity  of  the  function.  But,  if  the  limit  of  eZ 
be  zero  for  z  —  x ,  tlie  exclusion  of  the  part  of  the  surface  at  hifinifcy  is 
unnecessary. 

198.  When,  then,  the  region  of  variation  of  the  vaiiable  is  properly 
bounded,  and  the  resolution  of  the  surface  into  one  that  is  simply  connected 
has  been  made,  each  cross-cut  or  each  portion  of  cross-cut,  that  is  marked  off 
either  by  the  natural  boundary  or  by  termination  in  another  cross-cut, 
determines  a  modulus  of  periodicity.  The  various  moduli,  for  a  given 
resolution,  are  therefore  equal,  in  number',  to  the  various  portions  of  the 
cross-cuts.  Again,  a  system  of  cross-cuts  is  susceptible  of  great  variation, 
not  merely  as  to  the  form  of  individual  members  of  the  system  (which  does 
not  affect  the  value  of  the  modulus),  but  in  their  relations  to  one  another. 
The  total  number  of  cross-cuts,  by  which  the  surface  can  be  resolved  into  one 
that  is  simply  connected,  is  a  constant  for  the  surface  and  is  independent  of 
their  configuration :  but  the  number  of  distinct  pieces,  defined  as  above,  is 
not  independent  of  the  configuration.  Now  each  piece  of  cross-cut  furnishes 
a  modulus  of  periodicity;  a  question  therefore  arises  as  to  the  number  of 
independent  moduli  of  periodicity. 

Let  the  connectivity  of  the  surface  be  N'+  1,  duo  rcgai-d  bomg  had  to  the 
exclusions,  if  any,  of  individual  points  in  the  surface :  in  order  that  account 
may  be  taken  of  infinite  values  of  the  variable,  the  surface  will  be  assumed 
spherical.  The  number  of  cross-cuts  necessary  to  resolve  it  into  a  surface 
that  is  simply  connected  is  N;  whatever  be  the  number  of  portions  of  the 
cross-cuts,  the  number  of  these  portions  is  not  less  than  N. 

When  a  cross-cut  terminates  in  another,  the  modulus  for  the  former  and 
the  moduli  for  the  two  portions  oi'  the  latter  are  connected  by  a  relation 


so  that  the  modulus  for  any  portion  can  be  expressed  linearly  in  terms  of 
the  modulus  for  the  earlier  portion  and  of  the  modulus  for  the  dividing 
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Similarly,  when  the  directions  of  two  cross-cuts  intersect,  the  moduli  of 
the  four  portions  are  connected  by  a  relation 

and  by  passing  along  one  or  other  of  the  cross-cuts,  some  relation  is  obtainable 
between  wi  and  w,'  or  between  Wj  and  Wj',  so  that,  again,  the  modulus  of  any 
portion  can  be  expressed  linearly  in  terms  of  the  modulus  for  the  earlier 
portion  and  of  moduli  independent  of  the  intersection. 

Hence  it  appears  that  a  single  constant  must  be  associated  with  each 
cross-cut  as  an  independent  modular  constant ;  and  then  the  constants 
for  the  various  portions  can  be  linearly  expressed  in  terms  of  these  inde- 
pendent constants.  There  are  therefore  N  linearly  independevi  moduli  of 
periodicity:  but  no  system  of  moduli  is  unique,  and  any  system  can  be 
modified  paitially  or  wholly,  if  any  number  of  the  moduH  of  the  system  be 
replaced  by  the  same  number  of  independent  linear  combinations  of  members 
of  the  system.  These  results  are  the  analytical  equivalent  of  geometrical 
results,  which  have  already  been  proved,  viz.,  that  the  number  of  independent 
simple  irreducible  circuits  in  a  complete  system  is  N,  that  no  complete 
system  of  circuits  is  unique,  and  that  the  circuits  can  be  replaced  by 
independent  combinations  reconcileable  with  them. 

199.  If,  then,  the  moduli  of  periodicity  of  a  function  IT  at  the  ci'oss-cuta 
in  a  resolved  surface  be  /,,  I^,  ...,  I,,,  all  the  values  of  the  function  at 
any  point  on  the  unresolved  surface  ai'e  included  in  the  form 

U  +  mJi  +  mj^  -I- . . .  -)-  m^If,, 
where  mj_,ma,  ....  m^  are  integers. 

Some  special  esamples,  treated  by  the  present  method,  will  be  useful  in  leading  up  to 
the  consideration  of  integrals  of  the  most  general  functions  of  position  on  a  Eiemann's 
surface. 

En:.   1,     Consider  the  integral    f  — . 

The  subject  of  integration  is  wniform,  so  that  the  surface  is  one-sheeted.  The  origin 
is  an  accidental  siagularitj  and  gives  a  logarithmic  infinity  for  the  integral ;  it  is  therefore 
excluded  by  a  small  circle  round  it.  Moreover,  the  value  of  the  int^ral  round  a  circle 
of  infinitely  lai^e  radiiK  is  not  zero:  and  therefore  »=co  is  excluded  from  the  range  of 
variation.  The  boundary  of  the  single  spherical  sheet  can  be  taken  to  be  the  point 
2 = 00  ;  and  the  bounded  sheet  is  of  connectivity  2,  owing  to  the  small  circle  at  the  origin. 
The  surface  can  be  resolved  into  one  that  ia  simply  connected  by  a  single  cross-cut  drawn 
from  the  boundary  at  3=te  to  the  circumference  of  the  small  circle. 

If  a  plane  sittface  be  used,  this  cross-cut  is,  in  effect,  a  section  (§  103)  of  the  plane 
made  from  the  origin  to  the  point  z=ca. 

There  is  only  one  modulus  of  periodicity  :  its  value  is  evidently  I  — ,  taken  round  the 
origin,  that  is,  the  modulus  is  2;ri.    Hence  whenever  the  g 

path  of  variation  from  a  given  point  to  a  point  z  passes     ::.v.v.v.-.--i".--.-=^^=^=Q  0 
from  A  U}  B,  tho  value  of  the  integral  increases  by  2n-i ;  but 
if  the  path  pass  from  B  to  A,  the  value  of  the  integral  ^"-  ^''^■ 

decreases  by  2?ri.    Thus  A  is  the  negative  edge,  and  B  the  positive  edge  of  the  cr<«s-cu.t. 
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If,  then,  any  one  value  of    I    —  be  denoted  by  io,  all  values  at  the  point  in  the 

unresolved  surface  are  of  the  form  w+2nwri,  where  m  is  an  integer ;  when  s  is  r^arded 
as  a  function  of  Wj  it  is  a  simply-periodic  function,  having  2irj  for  its  period. 

uniform,  so  that  the  surface 
}  sheet  There  are  two  infinities  ±a,  each  of  the  first  order,  because 
(si+a)Z  is  finite  at  these  two  points  :  they  must  be  excluded  by  small  circles.  The  limit, 
when  3=00,  of  ^/(j'-a')  is  aero,  so  that  the  point  a=oD  does  not  need  to  be  escluded.  We 
can  thus  regard  one  of  the  small  circleB  as  the  boimdaty  of  the  surface,  which  is  then 
doubly  connected :  a  single  cross-cut  from  the  other  circle  to  the  boundary,  that  is,  in 
effect,  a  cross-cut  joining  the  two  points  a  and  -  a,  resolves  the  surface  into  one  that  is 
simply  connected. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  modulus  of  periodicity  is  —  :  that  A  is  the  negative  edge  and 
B  the  positive  edge  of  the  cross-out ;  and  that,  if  )u  be 

a  value  of  the  integral  in  the  unresolved  surface  at  any       -o^Q  — — -— -r)a 

point,  all  the  values  at  that  point  are  included  in  the  A 


form 


!-  70. 


where  n  is  an  integer. 

Em.  3.  Consider  |{a^-s^)  *<fc.  The  subject  of  integration  is  two-valued,  so  that  the 
surface  is  two-sheeted  The  branch-points  arc  ±a,  and  to  is  not  a  branch-point,  so  that 
the  smgle  branch  hue  between  the  sheets  may  be  taken  m  the  straight  line  joining  a 
and  -a  The  mfimties  are  ±a;  but  as  (j+a)  {a^—z^)  vanishes  at  the  points,  they  do 
not  need  to  bo  extludod.  As  the  limit  of  z  (a^-s^)"  ,  for  z=a>,  is  not  zero,  we  exclude 
i=co  by  amall  curies  in  each  of  the  sheets- 

Taking  the  '.urface  in  the  spherical  form,  we  assign  as  the  boimdaty  the  small  curve 
round  the  point  i:=<»  in  one  of  the  sheets.  The  connectivity  of  the  surface,  through  its 
dependence  on  branch-lines  and  branch-points,  is  unity :  owing  to  the  esclusioo  of  the  point 
3=0:1  by  the  small  curve  in  the  other  sheet,  the  connectivity  is  increased  by  one  unit;  the 
surface  is  therefore  doubly  connected.  A  single  criMs-cut  will  resolve  the  surface  into  one 
that  is  simply  connected  :  and  this  cross-cut  must  pass  from  the  boundary  at  s  =  co  which 
is  in  one  sheet  to  the  excluded  point  s=  co . 

Since  the  (single)  modulus  of  periodicity  is  the  value  of  the  int^ral  along  a  circuit  in 

the  resolved  surface  from  one  edge  of  the  cross-cut  to  ^..- 

the  other,  this  circuit  can  be  taken  so  that  in  the  un-  R.r-''"  '"'v. 

resolved  surface  it  includes   the  two    branch-pi 

and  then,  by  II.  of  g  195,  the  circuit  can  be  deformed 

until  it  is  practically  a  double  straight  line  in  the  upper 

sheet  on  either  side  of  the  branch  line,  together  with  two 

small  circles  round  a  and  —  a  respectively-    Let  F  be  the 

origin,  practically  the  middle  point  of  these  straight  lines. 

Consider  the  branch  (a2_s2)"l  belonging  to  the  upper  Hg.  ^l 

sheet.     Its  integral  from  P  to  « is 

From  a  to  ~a  the  branch  is  ■^(a^-^)~^  ;  the  iMirit  H  is  contiguous  in  the  siU'face, 


h-points  ;      C--a~ 


!]Dii 
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not  to  P,  but  (as  in  §  1 89)  to  the  point  in  the  second  sheet  beneath  P  at  which  the  branch  is 

—  (a^-s^)"  ,  the  other  branch  having  been  adopted  for  the  upper  sheet  Hence,  from  a 
to  -a  bj  R,  the  integral  is 

From  —atoQ,  the  branch  is  +  (a* -  j^)"^,  the  same  branch  as  at  P  :  hence  from  -«  to  Q, 
the  integral  is 

The  int^ral,  along  the  small  arcs  round  a  and  round  a'  respectively,  vaniahes  for  each. 
Hence  the  modidus  of  periodicity  is 

that  is,  it  is  2jr. 

This  value  can  be  obtained  othorwiso  thus.     The  modulus  is  the  same  for  all  points 
on  the  croBs-cut;  hence  its  value,  taken  at  0'  where  g=io,  is 

ptHEUDg  ftwm  one  edge  of  the  cross-cut  at  f  to  the  other,  that  is,  round  a  cui-ve  in  the 
plane  everywhere  at  iofinity.    This  gives 

the  same  value  as  before. 

The  latter  curve  round  0',  from  edge  to  edge,  can  easily  be  deformed  into  the  former 
curve  round  a  and  —  a  from  edge  to  edge  of  the  cross-cut. 

Again,  let  w  be  a     1       f  th     nt  ^    1  f       p  mt      n    n     beet  and  %  be  a  value  for 
a  point  ^j  in  th      th       1  eet      th  tl  Igeh  a  al     alue  a     ,:  take  zero  as  the 

common  lower  hm  tftl       ntgil,b      gl     am  ^ -„__^^ 

for  the  two  inteoral       Tl       s        ay  be  taV  tl  /^"^  ^\^ 

sheet,  let  it  be  1    tlatn    hh     la       nlth  pi-^^^^-^.-.        ^.^ 

To  pass  from  0  to  %  for  Wj,  any  path  can  be  justifiably  deformed  into  the  following: 
(i)  a  path  round  either  branch-point,  say  a,  so  as  to  retimi  to  the  point  under  0  in  the 
second  sheet,  say  to  Oj,  (ii)  any  number  m  of  irreducible  cireuits  round  a  and  -  a,  always 
returning  to  0^  in  the  second  sheet,  (iii)  a  path  from  Oj  to  g^  lying  exactly  under  the  path 
from  0  to  %  for  %.    The  parts  contributed  by  these  paths  respectively  to  the  integral  % 

(i)     a  quantity  -Hw,  arising  from  I,  (w^—  ^)~^  d'l^  j    -  (a?-  z^y^di,  for  reasons 

similar  to  those  above ; 
(ii)    a  quantity  m3w,  where  m  is  an  integer  positive  or  negative; 


(iii)  a  quantity  (^  -{a^-:fi)-^dz. 
jn  is  prei 


In  the  last  quantity  the  minus  sign  is  prefixed,  because  the  subject  of  integratio 
everywhere  in  the  second  sheet.     Now  S3=sj,  and  therefore  the  quantity  in  (iii)  is 
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algebia  cai  val  e 
lelat  o     givea 


j    'I    t}  e     t(gi  1  eKteudiiig  along  some  defined  curve  from 

ig  1  st  ■a  gl  t  1    e    the  values  of  te  belonging  to  the  same 
w  +  m    1   (3    +l)j!—w,  and  the  inyersion  of  the  functional 


*(    )-    -*|(2»,  +  «) 


£iX  4     Coa.idt 


■1—^ 

)(.-.)(.'- 


it 


with  li  inch  pointjs  it  +  j  but  not  at  co  hence  the  hn 
bnnch  line  The  inlinities  of  the  subject  cf  integrati  n 
and  -  I  need  not  he  excluded  for  the  line  reason  that 
their  escluMon  was  not  required  in  the  last  exiiuple  But 
t  must  be  escluded  and  it  mu'jt  be  excluded  in  both 
sheets  hecauie  *=(,  makes  the  subjett  of  migration 
infinite  m  both  sheets  There  ate  thus  two  po  nta  of 
accidental  singularity  of  the  auLject  of  integntion  m 
the  Mciiiity  ui  these  jomts  the  two  Iraiohei  of  t!e 
aubieot  of 


ummg  [f]>|a|.     The  surface  is  two-sl 


,-^<"' 


-(o'-tf 


the  relation  between  the  coefficients  of  (s  -  e)~'  in  them  being  a  special  case  of  a  more 
general  proposition  (§  210).  And  since  zl{{z-c){a^-z^)^}  when  j=co  is  zero,  co  does  not 
need  to  he  excluded. 

The  surface  taken  plane  is  doubly  connected,  as  in  the  last  esample,  one  of  the  curves 
surrounding  c,  say  that  in  the  upper  sheet,  being  taken  as  the  boundary  of  the  surfece. 
A  single  cr(^s-cut  will  suffice  to  make  it  simply  connected :  the  direction  of  the  cross-cut 
must  pass  from  the  c-curve  in  the  lower  sheet  to  the  branch-line  and  thence  to  the 
boundary  in  the  upper  sheet. 

There  is  only  a  single  modulus  of  periodicity,  being  tlie  constant  for  the  single  cross-cut. 
This  modulus  can  he  obtained  by  means  of  the  curie  A3  in  the  first  sheet;  and,  on 
contraction  of  the  curve  (by  II,  §  195)  so  as  to  be  infimtesimally  near  c,  it  is  easily  seen  to  be 
2in'(a^-o^)~*,  or  say  2)r(c'-a'')~*.  But  the  modulus  can  he  obtained  also  by  means  of 
the  curve  CD;  and  when  the  curve  is  contracted,  as  m  the  previous  example,  so  as 
practically  to  bo  a  loop  round  a  and  a  loop  round  a,  tl  e  i  ilue  of  the  integral  is 
r.    ,_, 

which  is  easily  proved  to  be  2ir  (c*  — a^)~^. 

As  in  Ex.  4,  a  curve  in  the  upper  sheet  which  encloses  the  branch- points  and  the 
branch-lines  can  be  deformed  into  the  curve  AS. 

Ex.  6.     Consider  ■w  =  l{^^  -  g^— g^~^  dz=^uds. 

The  subject  of  integration 
sheeted.    The  branch-points  are  z=  co , 

and  no  one  of  them  needs  to  be  excluded  from  the  range  of  variation  of  the  variable. 
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The  connectivity  of  the  surface  ii 
tlie  surikce  into  ono  that  is  simply  coi 


i,  ao  that  two  cross-cuts  are  necessary  to  resolve 
ected.     The  configurations  of  tho  branch-lines  and 


of  the  crasa-cuts  admit  of  some  variety;  two  illustrations  of  branch-lines  are  given  in 
Fig.  74,  and  a,  point  on  Q^  in  each  diagram  is  taken  as  boundary. 

The  modulus  for  the  cross-out  §j— aay  from  the  inside  to  the  outside— can  be  obtained 
in  two  different  ways.  First,  from  P,  a  point  on  Qi,  draw  a  line  to  e^  in  the  first  sheet, 
then  across  the  branch-line,  then  in  the  second  sheet  to  e^  and  across  the  brauch-line, 
then  in  the  first  sheet  round  %  and  back  to  F  :  the  circuit  is  represented  by  the  double 
line  between  e^  and  e^.    The  value  of  the  integral  is 


r-udz+j' 


(-■u)tfe,   that  V 


Again,  it  can  bo  obtained  by  a  line  from  i*",  another  point  on  §j,  to  as ,  round  the  branch- 
point there  and  across  the  branch-line,  then  in  tho  second  sheet  to  Bj  and  round  e,,  then 
across  the  brancli-line  and  back  to  i* :  the  value  of  the 
integral  is 


K  =  ii  i 


But  the  modulus  is  the  same  for  I'  as  for  /"  :  heticu 


S,  =  2  r  udz  =  '2  ("' 


This  relation  can  be  expressed  in  a  difi'erent  form.  The 
path  from  Cj  to  63  can  be  stretched  into  another  form 
towaisia  z=aD  in  the  first  sheet,  and  similarly  for  the 
path  in  the  second  sheet,  without  affecting  the  value  of 
the  int^ral.  Moreover  as  the  integral  is  zero  for  z = =0 , 
we  can,  without  affecting  the  value,  add  tho  small  part 
necessary  to  complete  the  circuits  from  e^  to  00  and  from  % 
circuits  being  given  by  the  arrows,  we  have 


Fig.  75, 
The  directions  of  these 


2  I    Mcfe-fS  y'  ■a 
E,=i  i     ndz, 
,  2,  3,  we  have*  E,=V,  yv.dz=E^-E^, 

E2=Ei+E^; 
s'the  modulus  of  periodicity  for  the  cross-cut  ^^. 
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In  the  same  way  the  modulus  of  periodicity  for  Q^  is  found  to  be 

£'3=2  i     uih  and  to  he  2  I  ' -ude, 

tie  e^unilence  of  «h  ch  con  be  e^tahh^heJ  asl  efiie 

Henoe  t  in  ears  that  if  w  1«  the  value  of  tie  integral  at  aiy  jumt  the  'surface, 
the  general  \alue  is  of  the  form  la+mSj+nEs  where  m  and  «  aje  intei^is  As  the 
mtegial  1^  zero  at  infinity  (and  for  other  reasons  whiUi  hive  aheadj  appeared)  it  is 
convenient  to  take  the  fixed  hmit  ^^  m  ^  to  define  li  by  the  rulation 

Now  corresponding  to  a  giien  ilgebiaiuil  "ulue  of  a,  there  are  two  points  in  the  surface 
and  two  values  of  to ;  it  is  important  to  Imov,  the  relation  to  one  another  of  these  two 
values.  Let  ^  denote  the  value  in  the  lowoi  sheet:  then  the  path  from  /  to  so  can  be 
made  up  of 

(i)  a  path  from  3'  to  co ' ;  (11)  any  number  of  irreducible  circuits  from  tc '  to  co ' ;  and 
(iii)  across  the  branch-line  and  round  its  estremity  to  a> . 
These  parts  respectively  contribute  to  the  integral 

(i)  a  quantity  I  (— «)  (fe,  that  is,  —  I  u<h,  or,  -w;  (ii)  a  quaatity  mEj+nB^, 
where  m  and  «  are  integers;  (iii)  a  quantity  zero,  since  the  int^ral  vanishes 
atinfinity:  so  that  iif^mE^  +  nE^-iu. 

If  now  wo  regard  s  as  a  function  of  w,  say  e=^{w),  wo  have 

But  z'  =  s  algebraically,  so  that  we  have 

as  the  function  expressing  s  in  terms  of  w. 
Similarly  it  can  be  proved  that 

^  {v,)=  ±f  {mE^+nE,_±-w), 
the  upper  and  the  lower  signs  being  taken  tc^ether.    Now  |?  (w),  by  itself,  determines  a 
value  of  J,  that  is,  it  determines  two  points  on  the  surface:  and  f*'{w>)  has  different  values 
for  these  two  points.    Hence  a.  point  on  the  surface  is  mi-iquely  determined  by  ^  (la)  and  f{iv). 

Ex.  6.  Consider  iii=j  {{l-z^)  (l-i¥)}~*ds=  i  uck.  The  subject  of  integration  is 
two-valued,  so  that  the  surface  is  two-shoeted.  The  branch -points  are  +1,  +-r  but 
not  cc  ;  no  one  of  the  branch-points  need  be  excluded,  nor  need  infinity. 

The  connectivity  is  3,  so  that  two  cross-cuts  will  render  the  surface  simply  connected : 
let  the  branch-lines  and  the  cross-cuts  he  taken  as  in  the  figure. 

The  details  of  the  argument  follow  the  same  course  as  in  the  previous  case. 

The  modulus  of  periodicity  for  Q^  is  3  /  ii&  =  4  /  iidz=^I{,  in  the  ordinary 
notation. 


The  modulus  of  periodicity  for  (?i  is  2  /    udz  =  2iK',  i 
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Hence,  if  w  be  a  value  of  the  integral  for  a  point  z  in  the  first  sheet,  a  more  general 
value  for  that  point  is  w+m-iK+n^iK'. 

Let  jw"  he  a  value  of  the   integral  for  a  point  g'  in   the  second  sheet,  where  j'  is 
algebraically  equal  to  z — the  point  in  the 
first  sheet  at  which  the  value  of  the  integral 

so  that,  if  wo  invert  the  functional  relation 

and  take  J  =  8niP,  we  have  *''S-  '''*■ 

Ex.  7.    Consider  the  integral  m=  Ij-^-.    ,  whoro  «={(!  -i^)  {l-S:hi)}K 

As  in  the  last  case,  the  surface  ia  two-sheeted ;  the  branch-points  are  ±  1,  ±  t  but  n 
one  of  them  need  be  excluded,  nor  need  J  =  oo .     But  the  point  j=c  must  be  excluded  i: 


both  sheets ;  for  expanding  the  subject  of  integration  for  points  : 
vicinity  of  s  =  c,  we  have 

and  for  points  in  tho  second  sheet  in  the  vicinity  of  2=c,  we  have 

in  each  case  giving  rise  to  a  logarithmic  infinity  for  s=c. 

We  take  the  small  curves  excluding  3=c  in   both  sheets   ( 
surfece.    Then,  by  Ex.  4  §  178,  (or 


L  the  first  sheet  in  the 


the  boundaries  of  the 
may  be  regarded  as  a 


Fig,  77. 


boundary  of  the  surface  in  the  last  example,  and  the  curve  excluding  the  infinity  in  the 
other  sheet  is  the  equivalent  of  a  loop-cut  which  {§  161)  increases  the  connectivity  by 
unity),  the  connectivity  is  4.    The  cross-cuts  necessary  to  make  the  surface  simply 
connected  are  three.    They  may  be  taken  as  in  the  figure ;  Q^  is  drawn  from  the  boundary 
in  one  sheet  to  a  branch-line  aad  thence  round  t  to  the  boundary  in  the  other  sheet :  Q.^ 
beginning  and  ending  at  a  point  in  ^„  and  §,  beginning  and  ending  at  a  point  in  Q^. 
The  moduli  of  periodicity  are: — 
for  §,,  the  quantity  i,Q,==)27ri{(l--c^)(l-iflo^)}~^,  obtained  by  taking  a  small  curve 
round  c  in  the  upper  sheet : 

^2,   the  quantity  (Q2=)2  I      -. r— ,  obtained  by  taking  a  circuit  round  1 

and  J,  pas.sing  from  one  edge  of  §5  to  the  other  iit  F: 
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Qj,  the  quantity  (%=)  2  |        . — -^— ,  obtained  by  taking  a  circuit  round   —  1 
and  —  T,  paasing  from  one  edge  of  Q^  to  the  other  at  G: 
so  that,  if  any  value  of  the  integral  at  a  point  be  iw,  the  general  value  at  the  point  is 

where  m^,  nij,  m^  are  integers. 

Conversely,  s  is  a  triply-periodic  function  of  w;  but  the  function  of  w  is  not  uniform 
(§  108). 

Ss.  8.     Aa  a  last  illustration  for  the  present,  consider 

The  siuface  is  two-shocted ;  its  connectivity  is  3,  the  branch-points  being  ±  1,  ±  t  but  not 
a  =  to.  Ko  one  of  the  branch-points  need  be  escluded,  for  the  integral  is  finite  round  each 
of  them.     To  consider  the  integral  at  infinity,  we  substitute  z=  -, ,  and  then 

idd  (,     H^   „         \ 

-/  +  2i'^  +  -' 
giving  for  the  function  at  infinity  an  accidental  singularity  of  the  first  order  in  each 
sheet. 

The  point  a =10  must  therefore  be  escluded  from  oach  sheet:  but  the  form  of  w,  for 
infinitely  large  values  of  z,  shews  that  the  modulus  for  the  cross-cut,  which  passes  from 
one  of  the  points  (regarded  as  a  boundary)  to  the  other,  is  zero. 

The  iigure  in  Ex.  6  can  be  used  to  determine  the  remaining  moduli.  The  modulus 
for  §5  is 

=iE, 
with  the  notation  of  Jacobiau  elliptic  functions.    The  modulus  for  Q^  is 

„  ("*/l-F.r3\*  , 


^''ilii 


on  transforming  by  the  relation  k^x^  +  ifh/^^l :  the  last  expression  can  at  once  be  changed 
into  the  form  2i'  {K' — E"),  with  the  same  notation  as  before. 

If  then  iv  be  any  value  of  the  integral  at  a  point  on  the  surface,  the  general  value 

■w+4mE+Sni{K'-B'), 
whore  m  and  n  are  integers. 
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200.  After  these  illustrations  iti  connectioQ  with  simple  cases,  we  may 
proceed  with  the  consideration  of  the  integral  of  the  most  general  function 
w'  of  position  on  a  general  Ilieniaun  surface,  constructed  in  connection  with 
the  algebraical  equation 

/  (w,  «)  =  «;»  + w»-Vi  (s) +  ...+ wg-^,  (^)  +  S-^  (s)  -  0, 
where  the  functions  g{z)  are  rational,  integral  and  algebraical.     Subsidiary 
explanations,   which    are    merely  generalised   from   those    inserted    in   the 
preceding  particular  discussions,  will  now  be  taken  for  granted. 

Taking  w'  in  the  form  of  §  193,  we  have 

.,--;..«  + ^^ =  s''-W  +  — ^' 

Bid  3wf 

so  that  in  taking  the  integral  of  w'  we  shall  have  a  term  -  I  /t„  (z)  ds,  where 

h.^{s)  is  a  rational  algebraical  function.  This  kind  of  integral  has  been 
discussed  in  Chapter  IL;  as  it  has  no  essential  importance  for  the  present 
investigation,  it  will  be  omitted,  so  that,  without  loss  of  generality  merely 
for  the  present  purpose*,  we  may  assume  h^{z)\x>  vanish;  and  then  the 
numerator  of  v/  is  of  degree  not  higher  than  n  —  2  in  w. 

The  value  of  s  is  insufficient  to  speciiy  a  point  on  the  surface :  the  values 
of  w  and  z  must  be  given  for  this  purpose,  a  requisite  that  was  unnecessary 
in  the  preceding  examples  because  the  point  z  was  spoken  of  as  being  in  the 
upper  or  the  lower  of  the  two  sheets  of  the  various  surfaces.  Corresponding 
to  a  value  a  of  s,  there  will  be  n  points :  they  may  be  taken  in  the  form 
(a,,  a,),  (Oj,  Oa),  ...,  (([„,  On),  where  a,,  ...,  «.„  are  each  algebraically  equal  to  a, 
and  aj,  ...,  «n  are  the  appropriately  arranged  roots  of  the  equation 
/(»,«)  =  0. 

The  function  w'  to  be  integrated  is  of  the  form  - — ttt- 

dw 
degree  n  —  2  in  w,  but  though  algebraical  and  rational  it  is  not 
integral  in  s. 

An  ordinary  point  of  w',  which  is  neither  an  infinity  nor  a  branch-point, 
is  evidently  an  ordinary  point  of  the  integral. 

The  infinities  of  the  subject  of  integration  are  of  prime  importance. 
They  are: 

(i)    the  infinities  of  the  numerator, 
(ii)    the  zeros  of  the  denominator. 
The  former  are  constituted  by  («),  the  poles  of  the  coefficients  of  powers  of  w 
*  Sea  g  207,  where  h^  (s)  is  retained. 

25—2 
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in  11(11!,  e),  and  (^),  z^vi:  this  value  is  included,  because  the  only  infinities 
of  w,  as  dotormined  by  the  fundamental  equation,  arise  for  infinite  values  of 
z,  and  infinite  values  of  w  and  of  z  may  make  the  numerator  JJi^,  £) 
infinite. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  infinities  of  w'  which  arise  when  s  =  oo  (and  there- 
fore w  =  c»  ),  it  is  not  proposed  to  investigate  the  general  conditions  that  the 
integral  should  vanish  there.     The  test  is  of  course  that  the  limit,  for  2  =  oo  , 

of •  X       should  vanish  for  each  of  the  n  values  of  w. 

But  the  establishment  of  the  genera!  conditions  is  hardly  worth  the 
labour  involved ;  it  can  easily  be  made  in  special  cases,  and  it  will  be 
rendered  unnecessary  for  the  general  case  by  subsequent  investigations. 

201.  The  simplest  of  the  instances,  less  special  than  the  examples 
already  discussed,  are  two. 

The  first,  which  is  really  that  of  most  frequent  occurrence  and  is  of  very 
great  functional  importance,  is  that  in  which /(w,  a)  =  0  has  the  form 

where  S  (z)  is  of  order  2m  —  1  or  2m  and  all  its  roots  are  simple :   then 

/-  =  2mi  =  2v'fi'  (£).    In  order  that  the  limit  of ^J-  '■  may  be  zero  when 

ow  ^  '  3L 

dw 
2  =  00 ,  we  see  (bearing  in  mind  that  U,  in  the  present  case,  is  independent  of 
w)  that  the  excess  of  the  degree  of  the  numerator  of  U  over  its  denominator 
may  not  be  greater  than  m  —  2.     In  particular,  if  U  be  an  integral  function 
of  z,  a  form  of  U  which  would  leave  Jv/dz  zero  at  s  =  00  is 

As  regards  the  other  infinities  of  Ul'JS{z'),  they  are  merely  the  roots  of 
S{z)  =  0   or   they   are   the   branch-points,   each  of  the   first   order,   of  the 


w''-S{z)  =  0. 

By  the  results  of  §  101,  the  integral  vanishes  round  each  of  these  points ;  and 
each  of  the  points  is  a  branch-point  of  the  integral  function.  The  integral  is 
finite  everywhere  on  the  surface:  and  the  total  number  of  stick  integrals, 
essentially  different  Jrom  one  another,  is  the  number  of  arbitrary  coeffiiyi&nts 
in  U,  that  is,  it  is  m— 1,  the  same  as  the  class  of  the  Riemwnn's  surface 
associated  with  the  equation. 

202,  The  other  important  instance  is  that  in  which  the  fundamental 
equation  is,  so  to  speak,  a  generalised  equation  of  a  plane  curve,  so  that  gs  (z) 
is  an  integral  algebraical  function  of  z  of  degree  s :  then  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
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at  s  =  00 ,  each  branch  w  «  s,  so  that  ^  "^  b'"~^  :  heneo  il  (w,  z)  can  vaiy  only 

as  ^"~',  in  order  that  the  condition  may  be  satisfied.     If  then  U{w,  z)  be  an 

integral  function  of  s,  it  is  evident  that  it  can  at  most  take  a  form  which 

makes  (/=  0  the  generalised  equation  of  a  curve  of  degree  «  -3;  while,  if  it  be 

V(w  z) 

— ^-^ — '- ,  then  y(w,  z),  supposed  integral  in  z,  can  at  most  take  a  form  which 

makes  F=  0  the  generalised  equation  of  a  curve  of  degree  n  —  2. 

Other  forms  are  easily  obtainable  for  accidental  singularities  of  coefficients 
of  w  in  U{vJ,  z)  that  are  of  other  orders. 

As  regards  the  other  possible  infinities  of  the  integral,  let  c  be  an  acci- 
dental singularity  of  a  coefficient  of  some  power  of  w  in  U{w,  z) ;  it  may  be 

assumed  not  to  be  a  zero  of  ^ ,  Denote  the  n  points  on  the  surface  by 
(Ci,  &i),  (cj,  ^i),  ....  {Cn,  An),  where  Ci,  Cj,  ...,  c„  are  algebraically  equal  to  c. 
In  the  vicinity  of  each  of  these  points  let  v/  be  expanded :  then,  near  (c^,  k^ 
we  have  a  set  of  tei'ms  of  the  type 

{z-CrT       {Z'OrT^'  {^  -  Crf       Z  -  C, 

where  Piz~  c,)  is  a  converging  series  of  positive  integral  powers  of  s— c,, 

A  corresponding  expansion  exists  for  every  one  of  the  n  points. 

The  integral  of  w'  will  therefore  have  a  logarithmic  infinity  at  [Cr,  k^), 

unless  A^^  r  is  zero ;  and  it  will  have  an  algebraical  infinity,  unless  all  the 

coefiicients  -4,^^,  ,  A^^r  are  zero. 

The  simplest  cases  are 

(i)     that   in  which   the   integral   has   a   logarithmic  infinity  but   no 

algebraical  infinity;  and 

(ii)    that  in  which  the  integral  has  no  logarithmic  infinity. 

W  (w  z) 
For  the  former,  w'  is  of  the  form  '     i,  and  therefore  in  the  vicinity  of  c,. 

^         '  dw 

we  have  w'  =  —^f—  +  P  (^  —  Or), 


'  J.      ■  ,  and    TT  is  an  integral  function  of  k^. 


degree  not  higher  than  n  —  2.     Henco 

_'   W{k,.  e) 
3i, 
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since  o  is  the  common  algebraical  value  of  the  quantities  c,,  c^,  ...,  c„.  Now 
ki,k^,  ...,  kn  are  the  roots  of 

an  equation  of  degree  n,  while  W  is  of  degree  not  higher  than  ji  —  2 ;  hence, 
by  a  known  theorem*, 

it~W — ' 

dk,. 

so  that  2  ^1. ,.  =  0. 

The  validity  of  the  result  is  not  affected  if  some  of  the  coefficients  A  vanish. 
But  it  is  evident  that  a  single  coefficient  A  cannot  be  the  only  non-vanishing 
coefficient ;  and  that,  if  all  but  two  vanish,  those  two  are  equal  and  opposite. 

This  result  applies  to  all  those  accidental  singularities  of  coefficients  of 
powers  of  w;  in  the  numerator  of  w'  which,  being  of  the  lirst  oi^der,  give  rise 
solely  to  logarithmic  infinities  in  the  integral  of  w'.  It  is  of  great  importance 
in  regai'd  to  moduli  of  periodicity  of  the  integral. 

(ii)  The  other  simple  case  is  that  in  which  each  of  the  coefficients 
A,^  f  vanishes,  so  that  the  integral  of  w'  has  only  an  algebraical  infinity  at 
the  point  c,,  which  is  then  an  accidental  singularity  of  order  less  by  unity 
than  its  order  for  w'. 

In  particular,  if  in  the  vicinity  of  c^,  the  foim  of  ti/  be 


the  integral  has  an  accidental  singularity  of  the  first  order. 
It  is  easy  to  prove  that 

I   A,,r^O, 

so  that  a  single  coefficient  A  cannot  be  the  only  non-vanishing  coefficient; 
but  the  result  is  of  less  impoi'tance  than  in  the  preceding  case,  for  all  the 
moduli  of  periodicity  of  the  integral  at  the  cross-cuts  for  these  points  vanish. 
And  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  subject  of  integration 
in  this  form,  some  terms  have  been  removed  in  |  200,  the  integral  of  which 
would  give  rise  to  infinities  for  either  finite  or  infinite  values  of  z. 

It  may  happen  that  all  the  coefficients  of  powers  of  w  in  the  numerator 
of  w'  are  integral  functions  of  z.  Then  ^  =  x  is  their  only  accidental 
singularity;   this  value  has  already  been  taken  into  account, 

'  Burasidc  anci  Pantoii,  Theory  of  Equations,  (Sr^  ed.|,  p,  319, 
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203.     The  romaining  source  of  iDfinities  of  w',  as  giving  rise  to  possible 
infinities  of  the  integral,  is  constituted  by  the  aggregate  of  the  zeros  of 

^  =  0.     Such  points  are  the  simultaneous  roots  of  the  equations 


dw 


')' 


In  addition  to  the  assumption  already  made  that  y=  0  is  the  equation  of  a 
generalised  curve  of  the  ?!th  order,  we  shall  make  the  further  assumptions 
that  all  the  singular  points  on  it  are  simple,  that  is,  such  that  there  are  only 
two  tangents  at  the  point,  either  distinct  or  coincident,  and  that  all  the 
branch-points  are  simple. 

The  results  of  §  98  may  now  be  used.  The  total  number  of  the  points 
given  as  simultaneous  roots  is  n{n  —  l):  the  form  of  the  integral  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  each  of  the  points  must  be  investigated. 

Let  (c,  7)  be  one  of  these  points  on  the  Riemann's  surfeco,  and  let 
(c  +  f,  7  +  I'J  be  any  point  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

I.  If  ' — -  do  not  vanish  at  the  point,  then  (c,  7)  is  a  branch-point 
for  the  function  w.     We  then  have 

/  (w,  z)  =  A'^  +  B'v'  -I-  quantities  of  higher  dimensions, 
for  points  in  the  vicinity  of  (c,  7),  so  that  v^i^''  when  1^|  is  sufficiently  small. 
Then 

^  =  2B'v  +  quantities  of  higher  dimensions 

when  If  i  is  sufficiently  small.  Hence,  for  such  values,  the  subject  of  integra- 
tion is  a  constant  multiple  of 

U  (7,  c)  -I-  positive  integral  powers  of  v  and  ^ 
J''  4-  powers  of  ^  with  index  >  ^ 
that  is,  of  i^"'>  when  |f|  is  sufficiently  small.     The  integral  is  therefore  a 
constant  multiple  of  f"*  when  |?|  is  sufficiently  small;  and  its  value  is  there- 
fore zero  round  the  point,  which  is  a  branch-point  for  the  function  repre- 
sented by  the  integral. 

II.  If  "  ' — -  vanish  at  the  point,  wc  have  (with  the  assumptions 
of  §  98), 

/  (w,  3)  =  A^  +  2B^v  -f  Gv^  +  terms  of  the  third  and  higher  degrees ; 
and  there  are  two  cases. 

(i)     If  £'  ZAG,  the  point  is  not  a  branch-point,  and  we  have 
Gv  +  B^=  ^iJ^- J.C)^  +  integi'al  powers  T.  ?\  ■-■ 
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as  the  relation  between  v  and  f  deduced  from/=  0.     Then 
^  =  2  {B^  +  Gv)  +  terms  of  second  and  higher 
=  \^+  higher  powers  of  ^. 
In  the  vicinity  of  (o,  7),  the  subject  of  integration  is 

U  (7,  c}  +  Dv  +  E^  +  positive  integral  powers 
X^  +  higher  powers  of  f 


ing  terms  are  positive  integral  powers  of  ^:   that  is,  such  a  point  is   a 
logarithmic  infinity  for  the  integral,  unless  U  (j,  c)  vanish. 

If,  then,  we  seek  integrals  which  have  not  the  point  for  a  logarithmic 
infinity  and  we  begin  with  U  as  the  most  general  function  possible,  we  can 
prevent  the  point  from  being  a  logarithmic  infinity  by  choosing  among  the 
arbitrary  constants  in  ?7  a  relation  such  that 
[^(7,c)-0. 

There  are  B  such  points  (§  98);  and  therefore  B  relations  among  the 
constants  in  the  coefficients  of  U  must  be  chosen,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
integral 

from  having  a  logarithmic  infinity  at  these  points,  which  ai'c  then  oi'dinai'y 
points  of  the  integral. 

(ii)     If  B'^^AO,  the  point  is  a  branch-point ;  we  have 

as  the  relation  between  i;  and  v  deduced  from/=  0.     In  that  case, 


=  if*  +  powers  of  i;' having  indices  >f. 
In  the  vicinity  of  (c,  7),  the  subject  of  integration  is 

U  (7,  c)  +  Dv  +  Ef^  +  higher  powers 

L^  +  higher  powers  of  ^ 

Hence  when  it  is  integrated,  the  first  term  is  —2  —^ — -  i;"',  and  it  can  be 

proved  that  there  is  no  logarithmic  term ;  the  point  is  an  infinity  for  the 
integral,  unless  1^(7,  c)  vanish. 

If,  however,  among  the  arbitrary  constants  in  JJ  we  choose  a  I'elation  such 
that 

P(7,o)  =  0, 
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then  the  numerator  of  the  subject  of  integration 

=  Dv  +  E^  +  higher  positive  powers 
~  X'^  +  fi'^  +  higher  powers  of  ^, 
on  substituting  from  the  relation  between  v  ami  ^  derived  fi-oi 
mental  equation.     The  subject  of  integration  then  is 


the  integral  of  which  is 


2  -J.  ^  -f  positive  powers. 


The  integral  therefore  vanishes  at  the  point :  and  the  point  is  a  branch-point 
for  the  integral.  It  therefore  follows  that  we  can  prevent  the  point  from 
being  an  infinity  for  the  function  by  choosing  among  the  arbitrary  constants 
in  [/"  a  relation  such  that 

i/(7,  c)  =  0. 
There  are  k  such  points  (§  98):    and  therefore  k  relations  among  the 
constants  in  the  coeificicnts  of  TJ  must  be  chosen  in  order  to  prevent  the 
integral  from  becoming  infinite  at  these  points.     Ea,ch  of  the  points  is  a 
branch-point  of  the  integral. 

204.     All  the  poKiible  sources  of  infinite  values  oi'  the  subject  of  integra- 
tion w',  =  — ^S5 — ->  have  now  been  considered.    A  summary  of  the  preceding 

dw 
results  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  relative  to  Jw'dz : 

(i)     an  ordinary  point  of  v/  is  an  oi'dinary  point  of  the  integral : 

(ii)  for  infinite  values  of  z,  the  integral  vanishes  if  we  assign  proper 
limitations  to  the  form  of  U{w,  z) : 

(iii)  accidental  singularities  of  the  coefficients  of  powers  of  w  in 
JJ{w,  z)  are  infinities,  either  algebraical  or  logarithmic  or  both 
algebraical  and  logarithmic,  of  the  integral ; 

(iv)  if  the  coefficients  of  powers  of  lo  in  U{w,  z)  have  no  accidental 
singularities  except  for  z  =  <x> ,  then  the  integral  is  finite  for 
infinite  values  of  z  (and  of  w)  when  JHw,  z)  is  the  most  general 
rational  integral  algebraical  function  of  w  and  z  of  degree  n  —  3 ; 
but,  if  the  coefficients  of  powers  of  w  in  U{v},  z)  have  an 
accidental  singularity  of  order  )x,  then  the  integral  will  be  finite 
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for  infinite  values  of  z  (and  of  w)  when  U(w,s)  is  the  most 
general  rational  integral  algebraical  function  of  w  and  z,  the 
degree  in  w  being  not  greater  than  n  —  2  and  the  dimensions 
in  w  and  s  combined  being  not  greater  than  Ji  +  /*  —  3 ; 

(v)  those  points,  at  which  B/jdui  vanishes  and  which  are  not  branch- 
points of  the  function,  can  be  made  ordinary  points  of  the 
integral,  if  we  assign  proper  relations  among  the  constants 
occurring  in  U(w,  z) : 

(vi)  those  points,  at  which  dfjdvi  vanishes  and  which  are  branch- 
points of  the  function,  can,  if  necessary,  be  made  to  furnish 
zero  values  of  the  integral  by  assigning  limitations  to  the 
form  of  U{v},z);  each  such  point  is  a  branch-point  of  the 
integral  in  any  case. 
Those  conclusions  enable  ua  to  select  the  simplest  and  most  impoi'tant 
classes  of  integrals  of  unifonn  fimetions  of  position  on  a  Biemann'a  surface. 

205.  The  first  class  consists  of  those  integrals  which  do  not  acquire* 
an  infinite  value  at  any  point ;  they  are  called  integrals  of  the  first  kind\. 

The  integrals,  considered  in  the  preceding  investigations,  can  give  rise  to 
integrals  of  the  first  kind,  if  the  numerator  U  (w,  s)  of  the  subject  of  integra- 
tion satisfy  various  conditions.  The  function  U{w,  z)  must  be  an  integral 
function  of  dimensions  not  higher  than  n  —  Z'vaw  and  3,  in  order  that  the 
integral  may  be  finite  for  infinite  values  of  s  and  for  all  finite  values  of  z 
not  specially  connected  with  the  equation  f{w,  s)  =  0;  for  certain  points 
specially  connected  with  the  fundamental  equation,  being  8  +  k  in  number, 
the  value  of  U(w,  z)  must  vanish,  so  that  there  must  be  S-|-k  relations 
among  its  coefficients.  But  when  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  then  the 
integral  function  is  everywhere  finite,  it  being  remembered  that  certain 
limitations  on  the  nature  of/('Mi,  z)  =  0  have  been  made. 

Usually  these  conditions  do  not  determine  U{w,  z)  uniquely  save  as  to  a 
constant  factor ;  and  therefore  in  the  most  general  integral  of  the  first  kind  a 
number  of  independent  arbitrary  constants  will  occur,  left  undetermined  by 
the  conditions  to  which  U  is  subjected.  Each  of  these  constants  multiplies  an 
integral  which,  everywhere  finite,  is  different  from  the  other  integrals  so 
multiplied ;  and  therefore  the  number  of  different  integrals  of  the  first  kind 
is  eqvial  to  the  number  of  arbitrary  independent  constants,  left  undetermined 
in    U.     It  is  evident  that  any  linear  combination  of  these  integrals,  with 

*  They  will  be  seen  to  be  midtifocm  tunctiona  even  on  the  multiply  connected  Kiemami's 
Burfaco,  and  they  do  n.ot  therefore  give  rise  to  any  violation  of  the  theorem  of  g  40. 

+  The  German  title  ia  eraier  Otittnng  ;  and  similarly  for  the  integrals  of  the  second  kind  and 
the  third  kind. 
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constant  coefficients,  is  also  an  integral  of  the  iirst  kind ;  and  therefore  a 
certain  amount  of  modiiication  of  form  among  the  integrals,  after  they  have 
been  obtained,  is  possible. 

The  number  of  these  integrals,  linearly  independent  of  one  another,  is 
easily  found.  Because  U  is  an  integral  algebraical  function  of  w  and  z  of 
dimensions  n  —  S,  it  contains  ^{n  —  1)  (»  —  2)  terms  in  its  most  general  form ; 
but  its  coefficients  satisfy  B  +  k  relations,  and  these  are  all  the  relations  that 
they  need  satisfy.  Hence  the  number  of  undetermined  and  independent 
constants  which  it  contains  is 

i(«-l)(»-2)-S-«. 
which,  by  §  182,  is  the  class  p  of  the  Riemann's  surface ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
present  case,  the  nuwher  of  integrals,  which  are  finite  everywhere  on  the  surface 
and   are   linearly  independent  of  one  another,  is  equal  to  the  class  of  the 
Riemann's  surface. 

Moreover,  the  integral  of  the  first  kind  has  the  same  branch-points  us  the 
function  w.  Though  the  integral  is  finite  everywhere  on  the  surface,  yet  its 
derivative  w'  is  not  so  :  the  infinities  of  «/  are  the  branch- points. 

The  result  has  been  obtained  on  the  original  suppositions  of  §  98,  which 
were,  that  all  the  singular  points  of  the  generalised  curve  fiiv,  z)  =  0  are 
simple,  that  is,  only  two  tangents  (distinct  or  coincident)  to  the  curve  can 
be  drawn  at  each  such  point,  and  that  all  the  branch-points  are  simple. 
Other  special  cases  could  be  similarly  investigated.  But  it  is  superfluous  to 
carry  out  the  investigation  for  a  series  of  cases,  because  the  result  just 
obtained,  and  the  result  of  §  201,  are  merely  particular  instances  of  a  general 
theorem  which  will  be  proved  in  Chapter  XVIII.,  viz.,  that,  associated  with 
a  Riemann's  surface  of  connectivity  2^  +  1,  there  a/re  p  linearly  independent 
integrals  of  the  first  kind  which  are  finite  everywhere  on  the  surface. 

20S.  The  functions,  which  thus  arise  out  of  the  integral  of  an  algebraical 
function  and  arc  finite  everywhere,  are  not  uniform  functions  of  position  on 
the  unresolved  stu'face.  If  the  surface  be  resolved  by  2p  cross-cuts  into  one 
that  is  simply  connected,  then  the  function  is  finite,  continuous  and  uniform 
everywhere  in  that  resolved  surface,  which  is  limited  by  the  cross-cuts  as  a 
single  boundary.  But  at  any  point  on  a  cross-cut,  the  integral,  at  the  two 
points  on  opposite  edges,  has  values  that  differ  by  any  integral  multiple  of 
the  modulus  of  the  function  for  that  cross-cut  (and  possibly  also  by  integral 
multiples  of  the  moduli  of  the  function  for  the  other  cross-cuts). 

Let  the  cross-cuts  be  taken  as  in  |  181 ;  and  for  an  integral  of  the  first 
kind,  say  W,  let  the  moduli  of  periodicity  for  the  cross-cuts  be 
Ml,  (Wj, ...,  (Up,  for  Hi,  Oj, ,..,  Up, 
and  a»„-n,  &)p+^,...,  w™,  for  h^,  6^,  ...,  6j,, 
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respectively;  the  moduli  for  the  portions  of  cross-cuts  Ca,  Cj, ...,  Cj,  have  been 
proved  to  be  zero. 

Some  of  these  moduli  may  vanish ;  but  it  will  be  proved  later  (§  231)  that 
all  the  moduli  for  the  cross-cuts  a,  or  all  the  moduli  for  the  cross-cuts  h,  cannot 
vanish  unless  the  integral  is  a  mere  constant.  In  the  general  case,  with  which 
we  are  concerned,  we  may  assume  that  they  do  not  vanish ;  and  so  it  follows 
that,  if  W  he  a  valtw  of  an  integral  of  the  first  kind  at  any  point  on  the 
Riemann's  si.ir/ace,  all  its  values  at  that  point  are  of  the  form 

W+    X    mrfOr, 

where  the  coefficients  m  are  integers. 

The  foregoing  functions,  arising  through  integrals  that  are  finite  every- 
where on  the  surface,  will  be  found  the  most  important  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Abelian  transcendents:  but  other  classes  arise,  having  infinities  on 
the  surfaj:e,  and  it  is  important  to  indicate  their  general  nature  before  passing 
to  the  proof  of  the  Existence- Theorem. 

207.  First,  consider  an  integi'al  which  has  algebraical,  but  not  logarithmic, 
infinities.  Taking  the  subject  of  integration,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  to  be 
the  moat  general  possible,  so  that  ai'bitrary  coefficients  enter,  we  can,  by 
assigning   suitable  relations  among  these  coefficients,  prevent  any  of  the 

points,  given  as  zeros  of  x—  =  0,  from  being  infinities  of  the  integral.     It 

follows  that  then  the  only  infinities  of  the  integral  will  be  the  points  that  are 
accidental  singularities  of  coefficients  of  powers  of  w  in  the  numeratror  of  the 
genera!  expression  for  w'.  These  singularities  must  each  be  of  the  second 
order  at  least :  and,  in  the  expansion  of  w'  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  them, 
there  must  be  no  tenn  of  index  —  I,  the  index  that  leads,  on  integration,  to  a 


Such  integrals  are  called  integrals  of  the  second  kind. 

The  simplest  iutegral  of  the  second  kind  has  an  infinity  for  only  a  single 
point  on  the  surface,  and  the  infinity  is  of  the  first  order  only :  the  integral 
is  then  called  an  elemerttary  integral  of  the  second  kind.  After  what  has 
been  proved  in  |  202  (ii),  it  is  evident  that  an  elementary  integral  of  the 
second  kind  cannot  occur  in  connection  with  the  equation  /{w,  z)  =  0,  unless 
the  term  Ao(s)  of  §  200  be  retained  in  the  expression  for  w'. 

Ex.  1.    Adopting  the  aubjoct  of  integration  obtained  in  §  200,  we  have 

where  U  is  of  the  character  considered  in  the  preceding  sections,  vi^.,  it  is  of  degree  «—  2 
in  10  ;  various  forma  of  in'  lead  to  various  forms  of  h^,  (s)  an.d  of  U  {w,  s). 
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If  -  /*„  (z) =-~    -J ,  and  if  c  l>e  not  a  singularity  of  the  coefficient  of  any  power  of  w 
i   U,  it  is  then  evident  tliat 


<--^,-f-f 


and  the  integral  on  the  right-hand  side  can  by  choice  among  the  constants  he  made  an 
integral  of  the  first  kind.  The  integral  ia  not,  however,  an  elementary  integral  of  the 
second  kind,  because  s=c  is  an  inflnity  in  each  sheet. 

£lw.  2.  A  special  integral  of  the  second  kind  occurs,  when  we  take  an  accidental 
singularity,  say  z=c,  of  the  coefficient  of  some  power  of -w  in  U{iii,  s)  and  we  neglect  \(«); 
so  that,  in  effect,  the  subject  of  integration  w/  is  limited  to  the  form 

g(",«) 

-37-' 

s 

FbeiDg  of  degree  not  higher  than  m  -  2  in  w.  To  the  value  2=c,  there  correspond  «  points 
in  the  various  streets ;  if,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  any  one  of  the  points,  v/  be  of  the 

in  that  vicinity  the  integral  is  of  the  form 

For  such  an  integral  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  A,,  is  zero:  the  siraplesfc  case  arises 
when  all  but  two,  say  A^  and  A^,  of  those  vanish.     The  integral  is  then  of  the  form 

in  the  vicinity  of  Cj ,  and  of  the  form 

in  the  vicinity  of  c^.     But  the  integral  is  not  au  elementary  integral  of  the  second  kind. 

208.  To  find  the  general  value  of  an  integral  of  the  second  kind, 
all  the  algebraically  infinite  points  would  be  excluded  from  the  Biemann's 
surface  by  small  curves  r  and  the  surface  would  be  resolved  iato  one  that  is 
simply  connected.  The  cross-cuts  necessary  for  this  purpose  would  consist  of 
the  set  of  2p  cross-cuts,  necessary  to  resolve  the  surface  as  for  an  integral  of 
the  first  kind,  and  of  the  k  additional  cross-cuts  in  relation  with  the  curves 
excluding  the  algebraically  infinite  points. 

Let  the  moduli  for  the  former  cross-cuts  be 

e,,  6^,...,  ep,  for  the  cuts  a,,  a^,  ...,  Up, 

Sp+i,  fjj+s, ..,,  Cap  for  the  cuts  6,,  h^, ...,  hp,  respectively: 

the  moduli  for  the  cuts  c  are  zero.     It  is  evident  from  the  form  of  the 

intcgi'al  in  the  vicinity  of  any  infinite  point  that,  as  the  integral  has  only  an 
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algebraical  infinity,  the  modulvs  for  each  of  the  k  cross-cuts,  lAtained  by  a 
curve  from  one  edge  to  ike  other  round  the  point,  is  zero.  Hence  if  one 
value  of  the  integial  of  the  second  kind  at  a  point  on  the  surface  he  E  {z), 
all  its  values  at  that  point  are  included  in  the  form 

E{£)+t  «,.£., 
where  th,  n.^, . . . ,  n^g,  are  integers. 

The  importance  of  the  elementary  integral  of  the  second  kind,  inde- 
pendently of  its  simplicity,  is  that  it  is  determined  by  its  vnjmity,  save  as  to  an 
additive  integi'al  of  the  first  kind. 

Let  Ei{z)  and  E^{z)  be  two  elementary  integrals  of  the  second  kind, 
having  their  single  infinity  common,  and  let  a  be  the  value  of  z  at  this  point ; 
then  in  its  vicinity  we  have 

-  a),         E,  (a)  =  -^-^  +  P.  (s  -  a). 

and  therefore  A,E-^{z)  —  A^E^^z)  is  finite  at  z  =  a.  This  new  function  is 
therefore  fi.nite  over  the  whole  Riemann's  surface  :  hence  it  is  an  integral  of 
the  first  kind,  tho  moduli  of  peiiodicity  of  which  depend  upon  those  of  E-^  (z) 
and  j?3  (z). 

Ea:.  It  may  similarly  be  proved  that  for  the  special  case  in  Ex.  2,  §  207,  when  the 
integral  of  the  second  kind  has  two  simple  infinities  for  the  same  algebraical  value  of  z  in 
different  sheets,  the  integral  is  determinate  save  as  to  an  additive  integral  of  the  Brat  kind. 

Let  «i  and  a^  be  the  two  points  for  the  algebraical  value  a  of  a ;  and  let  F{g)  and  G{z) 
bo  two  int^rals  of  the  second  kind  aibove  indicated  having  simple  infinities  at  a^  and  o^ 
and  nowhere  else. 

Then  in  the  vicinity  of  %  we  have 

BO  that  BF{i)-AO{z)  is  finite  in  the  vicinity  of  a^. 
Again,  in  the  vicinity  of  %,  we  have,  by  §  202, 

so  that  BF iz)-AQ (s)  is  finite  in  the  vicinity  of  a^  also.  Hence  BF {fi)-AG  (b)  is  finite 
over  the  whole  surface,  and  it  is  therefore  an  integral  of  the  first  kind;  which  proves  the 
statement. 

It  therefore  appears  that,  if  F{z)  he  any  such  integral,  every  other  integral  of  the  same 
nature  at  those  points  is  of  the  form  F{z)+W,  where  IT  is  an  integral  of  the  first  kind. 
Now  there  are  p  linearly  independent  integrals  of  the  first  kind :  it  therefore  follows  that 
there  are  p4-l  linearly  independent  integrals  of  the  second  kind,  having  simple  infinities 
with  equal  and  opposite  residues  at  two  points,  (and  at  only  two  points),  determined  by 
one  algebraical  value  of  a. 
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From  the  property  that  an  elementary  integral  of  the  second  kind  is 
determined  by  its  iufinity  save  as  to  an  additive  integral  of  the  first  kind,  we 
infer  that  there  are  p  +  1  linearly  independent  elementary  integrals  of  the 
second  kind  with  the  same  single  infinity  on  the  Jtiemann's  surface. 

This  result  can  be  eatalDlished  in  connection  with  /(w,  s)=0  as  follows.    The  subject 


of  in 


where  for  simphcity  it  is  assumed  that  a  is  neither  a  branch-point  of  the  function 
nor  a  singulai  point  of  the  curve  /(w,  s)=0,  and  in  the  present  case  U  is  of  degree 
n-1  m  w  To  ensure  that  the  integral  vanishes  for  s=eo,  the  dimensions  of  Uiiv,  z) 
may  not  be  greater  than  b  - 1  Hence  F(w,  s),  in  its  moat  general  form,  is  an  integral, 
rational,  algebraical  function  of  w  and  z  of  degree  m  —  1 ;  the  total  number  of  terms  is 
therefore  ^n(n+l),  which  is  also  the  total  number  of  arbitrary  constants. 

In  order  that  the  integral  may  not  be  infinite  at  each  of  tho  &+k  singularities  of  the 
curve/(w,  b)=0,  a  relation  U{y,  c)=0  must  be  satisfied  at  each  of  them;  hence,  on  this 
acore,  there  are  S+k  relations  among  the  arbitrary  constants. 

Let  the  points  on  the  surface  given  by  the  algebraical  value  a  of  2  be  (a,,  Oj),  (a^,  nj), 
,,.,  (On,  o^).     The  integral  is  to  be  infinite  at  only  one  of  them;  so  that  we  must  have 

for  r  =  2,  3,  ...,  w;  and  »  — 1  is  the  greatest  number  of  such  points  for  which  U  can  vanish, 
unless  it  vanish  for  all,  and  then  there  would  be  no  algebraical  infinity.     Hence,  on  this 
score,  there  are  m- 1  relations  among  the  arbitrary  constants  in  U. 
In  the  vicinity  oi  g=a,  w=a,  let 


'>-'^-+i 


Jli. 


.a„H'/,,, 


where  4-  is  the  value  of  J-  and  J-  that  of 
values  of  \v\  and  |f|,  we  may  take 


for  z--=a  and  ?. 


For  anfiiciently  small 


For  sucli  points  we  have 


-£f(.,.)+j^  8fc^)-+- 

da 

da 
1       3(/,  U)  ^  1  ''  1,-^'  d^} 

U(a,a)    3(a.a)-df     3(.,») 
da 
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for  (Sg,  Dj),  (Wj,  nj),  ...,  (ctmi  Dn)i  there  will  be  terms  in  -  in  the  expansion  of  the  suliject  of 

integration  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reapoctive  points,  and  coneequenily  there  will  be 
logarithmie  infinities  in  the  integral.  Such  infinities  are  to  be  eioludod;  and  therefore 
their  coefficients,  heing  the  residues,  must  vanish,  ao  that,  on  this  score,  thero  appear  to 
be  re  relations  among  the  arbitrary  constants  in  TJ.  But,  as  in  §  210,  the  sum  of  the 
residues  for  any  point  is  zero ;  and  therefore,  when  «—  1  of  them  vanish,  the  remaining 
residue  also  vanishes.  Hence,  from  this  cause,  there  are  only  re  - 1  relations  among  the 
arbitrary  constants  in  U. 

The  tale  of  independent  arbitrary  constants  in  Uiw,i),  remaining  after  all  the 
conditions  are  satisfied,  is 

|«(„+l)-(8+^)_(„„l)-(«-I) 

=p+i; 

as  eaoh  constant  determines  an  integral,  the  inference  is  that  there  aro  p  +  !  linearly 
independent  elementary  integrals  of  the  second  kind  with  a  common  infinity. 

209.  Next,  consider  integrals  which  have  logarithmic  infinities,  inde- 
pendently of  or  as  well  as  algebraical  infinities.  They  are  called  integrals  of 
the  third  kind.  As  in  the  case  of  integrals  of  the  first  kind  and  the  second 
kind,  we  take  the  subject  of  integration  to  be  as  general  as  possible  so  that  it 
contains  arbitrary  coefficients ;  and  we  assign  suitable  relations  among  the 
coefficients  to  prevent  any  of  the  points,  given  as  zeros  of  d/jdw,  from  becoming 
infinities  of  the  integral.  It  follows  that  the  only  infinities  of  the  integral 
are  accidental  singularities  of  coefficients  of  powers  of  w  in  the  numerator 
of  the  general  expression  for  w' ;  and  that,  when  w'  is  expanded  for  points  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  an  expression,  the  term  with  index  —  1  must 
occur. 

To  find  the  genera!  value  of  an  integral  of  the  third  kind,  we  should 
first  exclude  from  the  Ricmann's  surface  all  the  infinite  points,  say 

by  small  curves ;  the  surface  would  then  be  resolved  into  one  that  is  simply 
connected.  The  cross-cuts  neceSiSary  for  this  purpose  would  consist  of  the 
set  of  2p  cross-cuts,  necessary  to  resolve  the  surface  for  an  integral  of  the 
first  kind,  and  of  the  additional  cross-cuts,  ;i  in  number  and  drawn  from  the 
boundary  (taken  at  some  ordinary  point  of  the  integral)  to  the  small  curves 
that  surround  the  infinities  of  the  function. 

The  moduli  for  the  former  set  may  be  denoted  by 

cTi,  OTj,...,  57^  for  the  cuts  iii,  d^, ...,  a^, 

and  mp+u  OTj^+a, ...,  wap  for  the  cuts  b^,  b^, ...,  hp  respectively; 

they  are  zero  for  the  cuts  c.     Taking  the  integral  from  one  edge  to  the  other 

of  any  one  of  the  remaining  cross-cuts  I,,  l^, ...,  Iq,  (where  Iq  is  the  cross-cut 

drawn  from  the  curve  surrounding  l^  to  the  boundary),  its  value  ia  given  by 
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the  value  of  the  integral  round  the  small  curve  and  therefore  it  is  27n\, 
where  the  expansion  of  the  subject  of  integration  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  ^  =  ^5  is 

+(7^-+J=T,  +  ^(^-«- 

Then,  if  11  be  any  value  of  the  integral  of  the  third  kind  at  a  point  on  the 
unresolved  Riemann's  surface,  all  its  values  at  the  point  are  included  in  the 
form 

114-  S  m~,^,.  +  2wi'X  f'-i^q, 
where  the  coefficients  lui, ...,  vn^^,  »ii, ...,  n^  are  integers. 

210.  It  can  bo  proved  that  the  quantities  \q  are  subject  to  the  relation 
X,+Xa  +  ...+X^  =  0. 
Let  the  surface  be  resolved  by  the  complete  system  of2p  +  fi  cross-cuts :  the 
resolved  surface  is  simply  connected  and  has  only  a  single  boundary.  The 
subject  of  integration,  w',  is  uniform  and  continuous  over  this  resolved  surfece: 
it  baa  no  infinities  in  the  surface,  for  its  infinities  have  been  excluded ;  hence 
Jw'dz  =  0, 

when  the  integral  is  taken  round  the  complete  boundary  of  the  resolved 
surface. 

This  boundary  consists  of  the  double  edges  of  the  ci'oss-cuts  a,  h,  c,  L, 
and  the  small  curves  round  the  /i  points  I ;  the  two  edges  of  the  same  cross- 
cut being  described  in  opposite  directions  in  every  instance. 

Since  the  integral  is  zero  and  the  function  is  finite  everywhere  along  the 
boundary,  the  parts  contributed  by  the  portions  of  the  boundary  may  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

First,  for  any  cross-cut,  say  ag :  let  0  be  the  point  where  it  is  crt^sed  by  bg, 
and  let  the  positive  direction  of  description  of  the  whole  boundary  be  indicated 
by  the  arrows  (fig.  81,  p.  438).     Then,  for  the  portion  Ca...E,  the  part  of  the 

integral  is  j     v/dz,  or,  if  Ga...E  be  the  negative  edge  (as  in§  196),  the  part  of 

the  integral  may  be  denoted  by 


The   part  of  the  integral  for  the  portion   F...aD,  being  the   positive 
edge  of  the  cross-cut,  is  I     w'dz,  which  may  be  denoted  by  —I    w'dz.      The 
eoui-ae  and  tho  range  for  the  latter  part  arc  the  same  as  those  for  the 
F.  26 
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former,  and  w/  is  the  same  on  the  two  edges  of  the  cross-cut ;  hence  the 
sum  of  the  two  is 

—  I    (ii/  —  v/)  dz, 

which  evidently  vanishes*.  Hence  the  part  contributed  to  Jw'de  by  the  two 
edges  of  the  cross-cut  aq  is  zero. 

Similarly  for  each  of  the  other  cross-cuts  a,  and  for  each  of  the  cross-cuts 
h,  0,  L. 

The  part  contiibnted  to  the  integral  taken  along  the  small  curve  enclosing 
Iq  is  27ri\g,  for  5  =  1,  2, ...,  ^:  hence  the  sum  of  the  parts  coDfcributed  to  the 
integi'al  by  all  those  small  curves  is 

Stt*  2  'kq. 

All  the  other  parts  vanish,  and  the  integral  itself  vanishes ;  hence 

27rV  S  X^  -  0, 

y  the  result  enunciated. 


CoHOLLAET.  An  integral  of  the  third  kind,  that  is,  having  logarithmic 
infinities  on  a  Riermmn's  surface,  must  have  at  least  two  logarithmic  infimties. 

If  it  had  only  one  logarithmic  infinity,  the  result  just  proved  would 
require   that    Xi    should    vanish,   and   the   infinity   would   then   be   purely 


211.  The  simplest  instance  is  that  in  which  there  ai^e  only  two 
logarithmic  infinities ;   their  constants  are  connected  by  the  equation 

X,  +  Xa  =  0. 
If,  in  addition,  the  infinities  be  purely  logarithmic,  so  that  there  are  no 
algebraically  infinite  terms  in  the  expansion  of  the  integral  in  the  vicinity 
of  either  of  the  points,  the  integral  is  then  called  an  elementary  integral 
of  the  third  kind.  If  two  points  G^  and  Cj  on  the  surface  be  the  two  infini- 
ties, and  if  they  be  denoted  by  assigning  the  values  c,  and  c^toz;  and  if 
Xj  =  l=— Xa(as  may  bo  assumed,  for  the  assumption  only  implies  division 
of  the  integral  by  a  constant  factor),  the  expansion  of  the  subject  of  inte- 
gration for  points  in  the  vicinity  of  Ci  is 

^^  +  P,(^-c.), 

*  It  vanishes  from  two  independent  oauaca,  first  through  the  (actor  w'-ie',  and  secondly 
beoauso  s  =8  ,  the  breadth  of  any  cross-out  being  infinitesimal. 

The  same  result  holds  for  each  of  the  ocoss-outB  a  and  b. 

For  each  of  the  cross-cuts  c  and  L,  the  sum  of  the  parts  contrihuted  by  opposite  edges  vanishes 
only  on  account  of  the  factor  lu'  -  u/ ;  in  these  oases  the  variable  z  is  not  the  same  for  the  apper 
and  lower  limit  of  the  integral. 
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and  foi'  points  in  the  vicinity  of  c^  the  expansion  is 

Such  an  integral  may  bo  denoted  by  TJ,2 :  its  modulus,  consequent  on 
the  logarithmic  infinity,  is  27^^'. 

£x.  1.  Prove  that,  if  n,^,  Iljg,  IIj,  be  three  elementary  integrals  of  the  third  kind 
having  Cj,  c^;  Og,  Cg;  e^,  c^  for  their  respective  pairs  of  points  of  Ic^arithmic  discontinuity, 
then  iiij + 11^3 + Hji  ie  either  an  integral  of  the  first  kind  or  a  constant. 

Olehach  and  Qordan  pass  from  this  result  to  a  limit  in  which  the  points  Cj  and  Oj 
coincide  and  obtain  an  expression  for  an  elementary  integral  of  the  second  kind  in  the 
form  of  the  derivative  of  n,3  with  r^ard  to  c,.  Klein,  following  Eiemann,  passes  from  an 
elementary  integral  of  the  second  kind  to  an  elementary  integral  of  the  third  kind  by 
J  the  former  with  regard  to  its  parametric  point*. 


Ex.  2.  Reverting  ^;ain  to  the  integrals  connected  with  the  algebraical  equation 
/{w,  3)  =  0,  when  it  can  be  interpreted  as  the  equation  of  a  generalised  curve,  an  integral  of 
the  third  kind  arises  when  the  subject  of  integration  is 


where  V  {w,  z)  m  of  d^ree  m  -  2  in  w.  If  F  (ic,  i)  be  of  decree  in  s  not  higher  than  n 
the  integral  of  w"  is  not  infinite  for  infinite  values  of  s;  so  that  V{w,z)  m  a  general  int« 
algebraical  function  of  w  of  degree  n  -  3. 


Corresponding  to  the  algebraical  va,lue  c  of  3,  there  are  ; 
i'hi  ^i}<  {"it  ^2)1  ■■■}  ("^i  ^s)'>  *ud  the  expansion  of  11/  in  the 
r{i:„  Br)      1 


points  on  the  surface,  s: 
icinity  of  {0,.,  K)  is 


IS^^-i-+ 


the  coefficients  of  the  infinite  terms  being  subject  to  the  relation 
-    F(i„^.)    „ 


because  F(ic,  e)  ia  only  of  degree  m  -  2  in  5«.    The  integral  of  w'  will  have  a  logarithmic 
infinity  at  each  point,  unless  the  corresponding  coefficient  vanish. 

Not  more  than  n  —  2  of  these  coefficients  can  be  maiJe  to  vanish,  wiless  they  all  vanish ; 
and  then  the  int^ral  has  no  logarithmic  infinity.    Let  m  -  2  relatioijs,  say 

23  jesafidseur 
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'Ex.  4.    Sliew  that,  in  connection  with  the  fundamental  equation 

any  integral  of  the  first  kind  is  a  constant  multiple  of 


[dz_ 


that  an  integral  of  the  second  kind,  of  the  class  considefed  in  Ex.  2,  §  207,  if 
and  that  an  elementary  integral  of  the  third  kind  is  given  by 


Ex.  5.  An  elementary  (Jacobian)  elliptic  integral  of  the  thiid  kind  occura  in  Es,  7, 
p.  385 ;  and  a  (Jacohian)  elliptic  integral  of  the  second  kind  occurs  in  Ex.  8,  p.  386. 

Shew  that  an  elementary  (elliptic)  integral  of  the  second  kind,  a^ociated  with  the 
equation 

and  having  its  infinity  at  (c^,  y,),  is 

and  that  an  elementary  (elliptic)  int^ral  of  the  third  kind,  associated  with  the  same 
equation  and  having  its  two  infinities  at  (ci,  yi),  (cj,  Tj),  is 


t/(S?- 


A  sufficient  number  of  particular  examples,  and  also  of  examples  with 
a  limited  generality,  have  been  adduced  to  indicate  some  of  the  properties 
of  functions  arising,  in  the  first  instance,  aa  integrals  of  multiform  functions 
of  a  variable  z  (or  as  integrals  of  uniform  functions  of  position  on  a 
Eiemann's  surface).  The  succeeding  investigation  establishes,  from  the  most 
general  point  of  view,  the  existence  of  such  functions  on  a  Kiemann's 
surface;  they  will  no  longer  be  regarded  as  defined  by  integrals  of  multi- 
form functions. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

ScHWAIiZ'S  PROOi'   Ot'   THE   EXISTENCE -THEOREM. 

212.  The  investigations  in  the  preceding  chapter  were  base<i  on 
the  supposition  that  a  fundamental  equation  was  given,  the  appropriate 
Riemann's  surface  being  associated  with  it.  The  general  expression  of 
uniform  functions  of  position  on  the  surface  was  constructed,  and  the 
integrals  of  such  functions  were  considered.  These  integrals  in  general 
were  multiform  on  the  surface,  the  deviation  li-om  uniformity  consisting 
in  the  property  that  the  difference  between  any  two  of  the  infinite  number  of 
values  could  be  expressed  as  a  linear  combination  of  integral  multiples  of 
certain  constants  associated  with  the  function.  Infinities  of  the  functions 
defined  by  the  integrals,  and  the  classification  of  the  functions  according  to 
their  infinities,  were  also  considered. 

But  all  these  investigations  were  made  either  in  connection  with 
very  particular  forms  of  the  fundamental  equation,  or  with  a  form  of  not 
unhmited  generality :  and,  for  the  latter  case,  assumptions  were  made, 
justified  by  the  analysis  so  far  as  it  was  carried,  but  not  established  generally. 

In  order  to  render  the  consideration  of  the  propositions  complete,  it  must 
be  made  without  any  limitations  upon  the  general  form  of  fundamental 
equation. 

Moreover,  the  second  question  of  §  192,  viz.,  the  existence  of  functions 
(both  uniform  and  multiform)  of  position  on  a  surfiice  given  independently  of 
any  algebraical  equation,  is  as  yet  unconsidered. 

The  two  questions,  in  their  generality,  can  be  treated  together.  In  the 
former  case,  with  the  fundamental  equation  there  is  associated  a  Riemann's 
surface,  the  branching  of  which  is  determined  by  that  fundamental  equation ; 
in  the  latter  case,  the  Riemann's  surface  with  assigned  branching  is  supposed 
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given*.  We  shall  take  the  surface  as  having  one  boundary  and  being  other- 
wise closed :  the  connectivity  is  therefore  an  uneven  integer,  and  it  will  be 
denoted  by  2^)  +  1. 

213,  The  problem  can  be  limited  initially,  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary 
complications.  All  the  functions  to  be  discussed,  whether  they  be  algebraical 
functions  or  integrals  of  algebraical  functions,  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 
u  +  iv,  where  u  and  v  are  two  real  functions  of  two  independent  real  variables 
w  and  y.  It  has  ah^ady  (§  10)  been  proved  that  both  u  and  v  satisfy  the 
equation 


and  that,  if  either  w  or  ^  be  known,  the  other  can  be  derived  by  a  quadra- 
ture at  most,  and  is  determinate  save  as  to  an  additive  arbitrary  constant. 
Since  therefore  w  is  determined  by  u,  save  as  to  an  additive  constant,  we 
shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  properties  of  the  real  function  u  only. 

The  result  is  valid  so  long  as  v  can  be  determined,  that  is,  so  long  as  the 
function  u  has  differential  coefficients.  It  will  appear,  in  the  course  of  the 
present  chapter,  that  no  conditions  are  attached  to  the  derivatives  of  u  along 
the  boundary  of  an  area,  so  that  the  determination  of  v  along  such  a  boundary 
seems  open  to  question. 

It  has  been  (§  36)  proved,  in  a  theorem  due  to  Schwarz,  that,  if  w  a 
function  of  z  be  defined  for  a  half-plane  and  if  it  have  real  finite  continuous 
values  along  any  portion  of  the  axis  of  x,  it  can  be  symmetrically  continued 
across  that  portion  of  the  axis.  The  continuation  ia  therefore  possible  for  the 
real  part  u  of  the  function  w ;  and  the  values  of  u  are  the  real  finite  continuous 
values  of  vr  along  that  portion  of  the  axis, 

If^ill  be  seen,  in  Chapters  XIX.,  SX.  that,  by  changing  the  independent 
vaiiables,  the  axis  of  x  can  be  changed  into  a  circle  or  other  analytical  line 
(1 221) ;  so  that  a  function  u,  defined  for  an  interior  and  having  real  finite  con- 
tinuous values  along  any  portion  of  the  boundary,  can  be  continued  across  that 
portion  of  the  boundary,  which  is  therefore  not  the  fimit  of  existence  "I*  of  m. 

*  The  Burfaee  is  supposed  given;  wa  ate  not  e  dwththqledt      tij^t            t 

how  far  a  Hiemann's  surface  is  doterminate  hy  th  m    t     f    t         mb        f    h    t      t 

branoli-points  (and  conseiiuently  o!  its  oonnectiv  tj)  d    f   t   fa        hi            Thi    q      ti 

discussed  by  Hurwitz,  Mofft.jljiii.,  t.sssis,  (1891)   pi  l—bl      H      h  w    th  t    if  Si  1      t    th 

ramification.  (§  179)  of  the  surface  which,  necesaanl  tg           dfid        tl         mf 

the  orders  of  its  braBch-pointB,  a  two-sheeted  aurf  mad         q    ly  d  t            te  Ij      sig     1 

branoh-poiuto;  the  number  of  essentiaJly  diatinot  ti  test  •d      rf          m  d    d  t    mm  t    bj 

asBigned  branoh-points,  is  4(3''~^-l);    and  so  It            y  to         f    tli  t  th         mbe      E 

distinct  three-sheeled  surfeces,  wiHi  4  assigned  po  t  mpl  b  an  h  p  mt  la  4  aampl 
Bnggested  to  me  by  Mr  Bnrnside, 

t  The  eontinnation  indicated  will  be  eaj^^ied  out  tor  the  present  case  by  means  of  the  com- 
bination ot  areas  (§  222),  and  without  further  reference  to  the  transformation  indicated  or  to 
Sehwaiz's  theorem  on  symmetrical  ci 
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The  derivatives  of  u  can  then  be  obtained  in  the  extended  space  and  so  v  can 
be  determined  for  the  boundary*. 

And,  what  is  more  important,  it  will  be  found  that,  under  conditions  to  be 
assigned,  the  number  of  functions  u  that  are  determined  is  double  the  number 
of  functions  w  that  are  determined ;  the  complete  set  of  functions  u  lead  to  all 
the  parts  u  and  v  of  the  functions  w  (§  234,  note). 

214.  The  infinities  of  u  at  any  point  are  given  by  the  real  parts  of  the 
terms  which  indicate  the  infinities  of  w.  Conversely,  when  the  infinities  of  v, 
are  assigned  in  functional  form,  those  of  w  can  be  deduced,  the  form  of  the 
associated  infinities  of  v  first  being  constructed  by  quadratures. 

The  periods  of  w,  being  the  moduli  at  the  ci-oss-cuts,  lead  to  real  constants 
as  differences  of  u  at  opposite  edges  of  cross-cuts,  or,  if  we  choose,  as  constant 
differences  of  values  of  u  at  points  on  definite  curves,  conveniently  taken  for 
reference  as  lines  of  possible  cross-cuts.  Conversely,  a  real  constant  modulus 
for  u  is  the  real  partf  of  the  corresponding  modulus  of  w. 

Hence  a  function,  w,  of  position  on  a  Riemann's  surface  is,  except  as  to  an 

additive  constant,  determined  by  a  real  function  u  oix  and  ^z  (where  x  +  iy  is 

the  independent  variable  for  the  surface),  if  u  be  subject  to  the  conditions : — 

(i)     it  satisfies  the  equation  V^  =  0  at  all  points  on  the  surface  where 

its  derivatives  are  not  infinite : 

(ii)  if  it  be  multiform,  its  values  at  any  point  on  the  surface  differ  by 
linear  combinations  of  integral  multiples  of  real  constants :  otherwise,  it  is 
uniform : 

(iii)  it  may  have  specified  infinities,  of  given  form  in  the  vicinity  of 
assigned  points  on  the  surface. 

In  addition  to  these  general  conditions  imposed  upon  the  function  u,  it  is 
convenient  to  admit  as  a  further  possible  condition,  for  portions  of  the  surface, 
that  the  function  u  shall  assume,  along  a  closed  curve,  values  which  are 
always  finite.  But  it  must  be  understood  that  this  condition  is  used  only  for 
subsidiary  purposes :  it  will  be  seen  that  it  causes  no  limitation  on  the  final 
result,  all  that  is  essential  in  its  limitations  being  merged  in  the  three 
dominant  conditions. 

The  questions  for  discussion  are  therefore  (i),  the  existence  of  functions]: 
satisfying   the   above   conditions   in    connection   with   a   given   Niemann's 

*  See  Phragmfin,  Acta  Math.,  t.  siv,  (1890),  pp.  aaS— a97,  for  some  remarks  upon  this 
question. 

+  The  imaginarj  pacts  of  the  moduli  of  w  are  determinate  mth  the  imaginary  part  of  !0  :  see 
remark  at  enci  of  g  213,  and  the  farther  relereiioe  there  given. 

J  The  funotiona  u  (and  also  «)  are  of  great  importance  in  mathematioal  physios  for  two- 
dimcneional  phenomena  in  branches  aueh  as  gravitational  attraction,  clGctricity,  hjdrodynamioa 
and  heat.  In  all  of  them,  the  function  represents  a  potential ;  and,  eonseqaently,  in  the  general 
theory  of  tunetions,  it  ia  often  called  a  potential  fimction. 
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surface,  the  connectivity  of  which  is  2p  +  1  as  dependent  upon  its  branching 
and  the  number  of  its  sheets ;  and  (ii),  assuming  that  the  functions  exist, 
their  determination  by  the  assigned  conditions. 

215.  ITiere  are  many  methods  for  the  discussion  of  these  questions.  The 
potential  function,  both  for  two  and  for  three  dimensions  in  space,  first  arose  in 
investigations  connected  with  mathematical  physics :  and,  so  far  as  concerns 
such  subjects,  its  theory  was  developed  by  Poisson,  Green,  Gauss,  Stokes, 
Thomson,  Maxwell  and  others.  Their  investigations  have  reference  to  appli- 
cations to  mathematical  physics,  and  they  do  not  tend  towards  the  solution  of 
the  questions  just  propounded  in  relation  to  the  general  theory  of  fiinctions. 

Klein  uses  considerations  drawn  from  mathematical  and  experimental 
physics  to  establish  the  existence  of  potential  functions  under  the  assigned 
conditions.  The  proof  that  will  be  adopted  brings  the  stages  of  the  investi- 
gation into  closer  relations  with  the  preceding  and  the  succeeding  parts  of  the 
subject  than  is  possible  if  Klein's  method  be  followed*. 

To  establish  the  existence  of  the  functions  under  the  assigned  conditions, 
Eiemann-f-  uses  the  so-called  Dii-ichlet's  Principle  j:;  but  as  Kiemann's  proof 
of  the  principle  is  inadequate,  his  proof  of  the  existence-theorem  cannot  be 
considered  complete. 

There  are  two  other  principal,  and  independent,  methods  of  importance, 
each  of  which  effectively  establishes  the  existence  of  the  fiinctions,  due  to 
Neumann  and  to  Schwarz  respectively ;  each  of  them  avowedly  dispenses§ 
with  the  use  of  Dirichlet's  Principle. 

The  courses  of  the  methods  have  considerable  similarity.  Both  begin 
with  the  construction  of  the  function  for  a  circular  area.  Neumann  uses 
what  is  commonly  called  the  method  of  the  arithmetic  mean,  for  gradual 
approximation  to  the  value  of  the  potential  function  for  a  region  bounded 
by  a  convex  curve :  Schwarz  uses  the  method  of  conformal  representation, 
to  deduce  from  results  previously  obtained,  the  potential  function  for 
regions  bounded  by  analytical  curves ;  and  both  authors  use  certain 
methods  for  combination  of  areas,  for  each  of  which  the  potential  function 
has  been  constructed  [[. 

*  Eleio's  pioof  ocoura  in  his  tract,  already  quoted,  Uebei'  Eiemann's  Theorie  der  aXgeh-aUcken 
Ftawtionen  und  ikrer  Integrals,  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1S32),  and  it  is  modified  in  his  memoir  "  Neue 
Beitcage  euc  Eiemann'sohen  FuQetionentheorie,"  Math.  Ann.,  t.  sxi,  (1883),  pp.  141 — 218, 
partioularly  pp.  160—163. 

t  Ges.  Werke,  pp.  36—39,  pp.  96—98. 

X  Biemann  enunciates  it,  (La.),  pp.  34,  92. 

§  Neumann,  Vcrrlesungen  Sber  Rienuitin's  Theurie  der  Abel'sattea  IntegraU,  (2nil  ed.,  1884), 
p.  238;   Siiwarz,  Qes.  Werke,  ii,  p.  171. 

II  Neiimann'E  inyeetigations  are  contained  in  various  memoirs,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  ili,  (1371), 
pp.  325—340;  ib..  t.  xi.  (1877),  pp.  558—566;  ib.,  t.  xiii,  (1878),  pp.  355—300;  ib„  t.  xvi, 
(1S80],  pp.  409—431 ;   and  the  methods  are  developed  in  detail  and  amplified  in  his  treatise 
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What  follows  in  the  present  chapter  is  based  upon  Schwarz's  investi- 
gations :  the  next  chapter  is  based  upon  the  investigations  of  both  Schwara 
and  Neumann,  and,  of  course,  upon  Kiemann's  memoirs. 

The  following  summary  of  the  general  ailment  will  serve  to  indicate  the  main  line  of 
the  proof  of  the  establishment  of  potential  functions  satisfying  assigned  conditions. 

I.  A  potential  function  n  is  uniq^uely  determined  by  the  conditions;  that  it,  as 
well  as  its  derivatives  a~i  ST'  g~2'  gp  (which  satisfy  the  equation  V%=0),  shall  be 
uniform,  finite  and  continuous,  for  all  points  within  the  area  of  a  circle ;  and  that,  along 
the  circumlerence  of  the  circle,  the  function  shall  assume  aasigned  values  that  are  always 
finite,  uniform  and,  except  at  a  limited  number  of  isolated  points  where  there  is  a  sudden 
(finite)  change  of  value,  continuous.    (§§  216 — 220.) 

II.  By  using  the  principle  of  conformal  representation,  areas  bounded  by  curves  other 
than  circles — say  by  analytical  curves — are  obtained,  over  which  the  potential  function  is 
uniquely  determined  by  general  conditions  within  the  area  and  assigned  values  along  its 
boundary.    (|  221.) 

III.  The  method  of  combination  of  areas,  dependent  upon  an  alternating  process, 
leads  to  the  result  that  a  function  exists  for  a  given  region,  satisfying  the  general  conditions 
in  that  r^on  and  acquiring  assigned  finite  values  along  the  boundary,  when  the  region 
can  be  obtained  by  combinations  of  areas  that  can  be  oonformally  represented  upon  the 
area  of  a  circle.    (§  292.) 

IV.  The  theorem  is  still  valid  when  the  region  (supposed  simply  connected)  contains 
a  branch-point ;  th.e  winding-surface  is  transformed  by  a  relation 

into  a  smgle  sheeted  surface,  for  which  the  theorem  has  already  been  established. 

When  the  surface  is  multiply  connected,  we  resolve  it  by  cross-cuta  into  one  that  m 
simply  connected,  before  discussing  the  function.     (§  223.) 

V.  Real  functions  exist  on  a  Riemann's  surface,  which  are  everywhere  finite  and 

Uetei'  dm  loiianthntuche  wild  Nemton'sohe  Potential  (Leipzig,  Teubner,  1877)  and  in  Ms  treatise 
quoted  in  the  preceding  note.  In  this  counectioo,  as  well  as  in  relation  to  Schwarz's  iuvesti- 
gationE,  and  also  in  view  of  some  independence  of  treatment,  Harmtoh's  treatise,  Die  Grandiagen 
der  Theorie  das  logarithmischen  Potentiales  mid  der  eindcutigen  Potentialfmtction  in  der  Ebene 
(Leipz%  Teubner,  1887),  and  a  memoir  by  Harnaok,  Math,  Ann.,  t.  xxxt,  (1890),  pp.  19—40, 
may  be  consulted. 

A  modifiofttion  of  Nenmann's  proof,  due  to  iOein,  is  given  in  the  fiiEt  volume  jpp.  508—522) 
of  the  treatise  cited  on  p.  403,  note. 

Schwara's  investigatioDB  are  contained  in  various  memoirs  occurring  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  G^sanaaelte  Werke,  pp.  108—132,  133—143,  144—171,  175—210,  303—306  :  their  Tarions 
dates  and  places  of  publication  are  there  stated.  A  simple  and  interesting  gen 
of  the  gist  of  his  results  will  be  found  in  a  critical  notice  of  the  two  Tolnmes  of  Ms  e 
works,  written  by  Henrioi  ia  Natw-e  (Feb.  5,  12,  1891,  pp.  321-323,  349—352).  There  is  a 
comprehensive  memoir  by  ABCoIi,  based  upon  Schwarz's  method,  "Integration  der  Differential- 
gleichung  V^=0  in  einer  beliebigen  Kiemann'aehen  Flaehe,"  {Bik.  t.  lajngl.  Svemka  Vet.  Akad, 
Handl;  bd,  xiii,  188T,  Afd,  1,  n.  2 ;  83  pp.) ;  a  thesis  by  Jules  Biemaun,  Sur  le  pTOblime  de 
Diricttlet,  (Thfee,  Gauthiet-ViUars,  Paris,  1888),  disouEses  a  number  of  Sohwarz's  theorems 
(see,  however,  Bohwara,  Qes.  Werke,  i,  ii,  pp.  336 — 358) ;  and  an  independent  memoir  by  Prym, 

Crelle,  t.  Ixsiii,  (1871),  pp.  340—364,  may  be  consulted. 

The  literature  of  this  part  of  the  subject  is  very  wide  in  estent ;  many  other  references  are 
given  by  the  authors  already  ([uoted. 
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uniquely  determinate  bj  artitrarily  assigned  real  moduli  of  periodicity  at  the  cross-cuts. 
(g§  224-227.) 

VL  Functions  exist,  satisfying  the  conditions  in  (V)  except  that  they  may  have  at 
isolated  points  on  the  surface,  infinities  of  an  assigned  form.     (§  229.) 

216.  We  shall,  in  the  first  pla<;e,  treat  of  potential  functions  that  have 
no  infinities,  either  algebraical  or  logarithmic,  over  some  continuous  area  on 
the  surface  limited  by  a  simple  closed  boundary,  or  by  a  number  of  non-inter- 
secting simple  closed  curves  constituting  the  boundary ;  for  the  present,  the 
area  thus  enclosed  will  be  supposed  to  he  in  one  and  the  same  sheet,  so  that 
we  may  regard  the  area  as  lying  in  a  simple  plane. 

At  all  points  within  the  area  and  on  its  boundary,  the  function  u  is  finite 
and  will  be  supposed  uniform  and  continuous ;  for  all  points  within  the  area 
{but  not  necessarily  for  points  on  the  boundary),  the  derivatives 
du     du     d^u     d^u 
da-.'   dy'    day'  '    dy' 
are  uniform,  finite  and  continuous  and  they  satisfy  the  equation  V'!*=0. 
These  may  be  called  the  general  conditions. 

Two  cases  occur  according  as  the  character  of  the  derivatives  at  points  in 
the  area  is  or  is  not  assigned  for  points  on  the  boundary  ;  if  the  character  be 
assigned,  there  will  then  be  what  may  be  called  bomidary  conditions.  The 
two  cases  therefore  are : 

(A)    When  a  function  u  is  required  to  satisfy  the  general  conditions, 
and  its  derivatives  are  required  to  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions  r 

{B)     When  the  only  requirement  is  that  the  function  shall  satisfy  the 
general  conditions. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  the  fundamental 
proposition  in  Schwarz's  method,  it  is  convenient  to  prove  three  lemmas 
and  to  deduce  some  inferences  that  will  be  useful. 

Lemma  I.  If  two  functions  v^  and  u^  satisfy  the  gmeral  ccmditions  for  t/wo 
regions  7,  and  T^  respectively,  which  have  a  common  portion  T  that  is  more  than 
a  point  or  a  line,  and  if  w,  and  u^  be  the  same  for  the  common  portion  T,  then 
they  define  a  single  fu/nction  for  the  whole  region  composed  of  Tt  and  T^. 

This  proposition  can  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  continuation  of 
analytical  functions*,  whether  in  a  plane  (§  34)  or,  in  view  of  a  subsequent 
transformation  (§  223),  on  a  Riemann's  surface. 

The  real  function  v^  defines  a  function  Wi  of  the  complex  variable  z,  for  any 
point  in  the  region  T, ;  and  for  points  within  this  region,  the  function  Wt  is 
uniquely  determined  by  means  of  its  own  value  and  the  values  of  its  deriva- 
tives at  any  point  within  T^,  obtained,  if  necessary,  by  a  succession  of  elements 
"  For  other  proofs,  sec  Sehwarz,  ii,  pp.  201,  202  and  refcronees  there  given. 
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in  continuation.     Hence  the  value  of  w,  and  its  derivatives  at  any  point 

within  T  defines  a  function  existing  over  the  whole  of  f,. 

Similarly  the  real  function  v^  defines  a  function  w^  within  Ta,  and  this 

function  is  uniquely  determined  over  the  whole  of  T^  by  its  value  and  the 

value  of  its  derivatives  at  any  point  within  T. 

Now  the  values  of  n^  and  Wj  are  the  same  at  all  points  in  T,  and  therefore 

the  values  of  w,  and  w^  are  the  same  at  ail  points  in  T,  except  possibly  for  an 

additive  (imaginary)  constant,  say  ict,  so  that 
Wi  =  Wj  +  m. 
Hence  for  all  points  in  2",  {supposed  not  to  be  a  point,  so  that  we  may  have 
derivatives  in  every  direction  (§  8) :  and  not  to  be  a  line,  so  that  we  may 
have  derivatives  in  all  directions  from  a  point  on  the  line),  the  derivatives 
of  Wi  agree  with  those  of  w^ ;  and  therefore  the  quantities  necessary  to  define 
the  continuation  of  Wi  from  T  over  r,  agree  with  the  quantities  necessary  to 
define  the  continuation  of  w^  from  T  over  T^,  except  only  that  Wj  and  Wa 
differ  by  an  imaginary  constant.  Hence,  having  regard  to  the  form  of  the 
elements,  Wy  and  w^  can  be  continued  over  the  region  composed  of  Ti  and  T^, 
and  their  values  differ  (possibly)  by  the  imaginary  constant.  "When  we  take 
the  real  parts  of  the  functions,  we  have  w,  and  m,  defining  a  single  function 
existing  over  the  whole  region  occupied  by  the  combination  of  2",  and  'i\. 

The  other  two  lemmas  relate  to  integrals  connected  with  potential 
functions. 

Lemma  II.  Let  ube  a  function  required  to  satisfy  the  general  conditions, 
and  let  its  derivatives  be  required  to  satisfy  the  boundary  conditions,  for  -an 
area  S  bounded  by  simple  non-intersecting  curves :  tlien 


fdu 
jdn 


dn 

where  the  integral  is  extended  round  the  whole  boundary  in  the  direction  that  is 
positive  with  regard  to  the  bov/nded  area  8 ;  and  dn  is  an  element  of  the  normal 
to  a  boundary-Une  drawn  towards  the  interior  of  the  space  enclosed  by  that 
bowndary-Une  regarded  merely  as  a  simple  dosed  cwve*. 

Let  P  and  Q  be  any  two  functions,  which,  as  well  as  their  first  and  second 
derivatives  with  regard  to  x  and  to  y,  are  uniform  finite  and  continuous  for 
all  points  within  S  and  on  its  boundary.  Then,  proceeding  as  in  §  16  and 
taking  account  of  the  conditions  to  which  P  and  Q  are  subject,  we  have 


'  The  element  dn  of  the  Jiormal  is    bj  thi'!  definition,  i 

from,  the  area  S  accoiding  aa  the  pattiealai  bounclary-lin«  ia  described  in  th  p 

negative,  trigonometrical  sense.    Thui    if  s  be  the  space  between  two  nt 

element  dn  at  each  oironmference  ia  diawji  (tit  n  1  its  centre ;  the  direoti  f 
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where  V^  denotes  ;--  +  ;— : ,  the  double  integrals  extend  over  the  area  of  8,  and 

the  single  integral  is  taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  S  in  the  direction 
that  is  positive  for  the  bounded  area  S. 

Let  ds  he  an  element  PT  of  arc  of  the  boundary  at  a  [)oint  (x,  y),  and  dn  bo 
an  element  TQ  of  the  normal  at  T  drawn  to  the 
interior  of  the  space  included  by  the  boundary- 
line  regarded  as  a  simple  closed  curve;  and  let  -^         ,  ■■  •.  ■.  -^ 
be  the  inclination  of  the  tangent  at  T.     Then  in        / '"'    ®               ''V 
(i),  as  TQ  is  drawn  to  the  interior  of  the  area  in- 
cluded by  the  curve,  the  direction  of  integration                      ^^'  ^^■ 
being  indicated  by  the  arrow  (so  that  8  lies  within  the  curve),  we  have 

dx^ds  cos  '•jr  —  dn  ain  i^,     dy  =  ds  sin  i/r  +  dm  cos  ijr ; 
and  therefore  it  follows  that,  for  any  function  H, 

Now  for  variations  along  the  boundary  we  have  dn  —  0,  so  that 

aie  ,       dRj       BR, 

-  ^—  ds  =  i^—dy  --^-dx. 

on  ox    ■'      dy 

And  in  (ii),  as  TQ  is  drawn  to  the  interior  of  the  area  included  by  the  curve, 

the  direction  of  integration  being  indicated  by  the  arrow  (so  that  S  lies 

without  the  curve),  we  have 

da;  —  (—  ds)  cos  yjr  +  dn  sin  i|^,     dy  =  (—  ds)  sin  i^  —  dn  cos  i/r, 

and  thei'efore  ^r-  —  T^r—a 

dn      ox 

so  that,  as  before,  for  variations  along  the  boundary, 

~  Ti—  as  =  T^  dy  —  ^-  dx. 
an  ox    ''      cy 

Hence,  with  the  conventions  as  to  the  measurement  of  dn  and  ds,  we  have 

both  integrals  being  taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  S  in  a  direction  that 
is  positive  as  regards  S.     Therefore 

In  the  same  way,  we  obtain  the  equation 

/M-"--/«'a!*-//(li4r|)"- 


and  therefore     jT(PV-<3  -  QV'P)  drdy  ={{q 
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where  the  double  integral  extends  over  the  whole  of  S,  and  the  single 
integral  is  taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  jS  in  the  direction  that  is 
positive  for  the  bounded  area  S. 

Now  let  M  be  a  potential  function  defined  as  in  the  lemma;  then  u 
satisfies  all  the  conditions  imposed  on  P,  as  well  as  tho  condition  V'^  =  0 
throughout  the  area  and  on  the  boundary.     Let  6  =  1;  so  that  VQ  =  0, 

~  =  0.  Each  element  of  the  left-hand  side  is  zero,  and  there  is  no  dis- 
dn 

continuity  in  the  vaUies  of  P  and  Q ;  the  double  integral  therefore  vanishes, 

and  we  have 

the  result  which  was  to  be  proved. 

But  if  the  derivatives  of  u  are  not  required  to  satisiy  the  boundary 
conditions,  the  foregoing  equation  may  not  be  inferred ;  we  then  have  the 
following  proposition. 

Lemma  III,  Let  u  be  a  function,  which  is  only  required  to  satisfy  the 
general  conditions  for  an  area  S;  and  let  u  he  rniy  other  function,  which 
is  required  to  satisfy  the  general  conditions  for  that  area  and  may  or  Tnay 
not  be  required  to  satisfy  the  boumdary  conditions.  Let  A  he  an  area  entirely 
enclosed  in  S  and  such  that  no  point  of  its  whole  boundary  lies  on  any  pa/rt  of 
the  whole  boundary  of  S;  then 

f{u  —  -u'—]ds^O 
j\    dn         dnj  ' 

where  the  integral  is  taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  A  in  a  direction 

which  is  positive  with  regard  to  the  bounded  area  A,  and  the  element  dn  of 

the  normal  to  a  boundary-line  is  drawn  towards  the  interior  of  the  space 

enclosed  by  that  boundary-line,  regarded  merely  as  a  simple  closed  curve. 

The  area  A  is  one  over  which  the  functions  u  and  u'  satisfy  the  general 

conditions.   The  derivatives  of  these  functions  satisfy  the  boundary-conditions 

for  A,  because  they  are  uniform,  finite  and  continuous  for  all  points  inside  S, 

and  the  boundary  of  A  is  limited  to  lie  entirely  within  S.     Hence 

//(.vv-.-VM«!-  =  -/(«|:'-»'g&, 

the  integrals  respectively  refcmng  to  the  area  of  A  and  its  boundary  in  a 
direction  positive  as  regards  A.  But,  for  every  point  of  the  area,  V^  =  0, 
V^'  =  0 ;  and  u  and  u'  are  finite.  Hence  the  double  integral  vanishes,  and 
therefore 

du'       ,  9t(\ 

dn  dnj 

taken  round  the  whole  boundary  of  A  in  the  positive  direction. 


!\    dn 
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One  of  the  most  effective  modes  of  choosing  a  region  A  of  the  above 
character  is  as  follows.  Let  a  simple  curve  0-^  be  drawn  lying  entirely  within 
the  area  S,  so  that  it  does  not  meet  the  boundary  of  S;  and  let  another 
sini|jlc  curve  C^  be  drawn  lying  entirely  within  G„  so  that  it  does  not  meet 
(7i  and  that  the  space  between  Gi  and  (7^  lies  in  S.  This  space  is  an  area  of 
the  character  of  A,  and  it  is  such  that  for  all  internal  points,  as  well  as  for 
all  points  on  the  whole  of  its  boundary  (which  is  constituted  by  Ci  and  C^, 
the  conditions  of  the  preceding  lemma  apply.  The  curve  C^  in  the  above 
integration  is  described  positively  relative  to  the  area  which  it  includes :  the 
curve  Gi  is  described,  as  in  |  2,  negatively  relative  to  the  area  which  it 
includes.     Hence,  for  such  a  space,  the  above  equation  is 

{(    ^—  ^    '  ^"l  ^    —{{    ^  _    '  5^^  ^    _  n 

if  the  integrals  be  now  extended  round  the  two  curves  in  a  direction  that  is 
positive  relative  to  the  area  enclosed  by  each,  and  if  in  each  case  the  normal 
element  dn  be  drawn  from  the  curve  towards  the  interior. 

217.  We  now  proceed  to  prove  that  a  function  u,  required  to  satisfy  the 
general  conditions  for  an  area  included  within  a  circle,  is  miiqiiely  determined 
by  the  series  of  values  assigned  to  u  along  the  circv/mference  of  the  circle. 

Let  the  circle  S  be  of  radius  R  and  centre  the  origin.  Take  an  internal 
point  So  =  re**,  and  its  inverse  z^'  =  r'e**  (such  that  rr'  =  B?) :  so  that  «„'  is 
external  to  the  circle.     Then  the  curves  determined  by 

I  s  —  V I      -R    ' 
for  real  values  of  X,  are  circles  which  do  not  meet  one  another.   The  boundary 
of  S  is  determined  by  X  =  1,  and  X  =  0  gives  the  point  3„  as  a  limiting  circle : 
and  the  whole  area   of  jS  is   obtained  by   making  the   real  parameter  X 
change  continuously  from  0  to  1. 

Lemma  ni.  may  be  applied.  We  choose,  as  the  ring-space,  the  area 
included  between  the  two  circles  determined  by  \  and  \,  where 

1  >  Xi  >  Xa  >  0 ; 
and  then  we  have 

where  the  integrals  are  taken  round  the  two  circumferences  in  the  trigono- 
metrically  positive  direction  (dn  being  in  each  case  a  normal  element  drawn 
towards  the  centre  of  its  own  circle),  and  the  function  u'  satisfies  the  general 
and  the  boundary  conditions  for  the  ring-area  considered.  Moreover,  the 
area  between  the  circles,  determined  by  Xi  and  X^,  is  one  for  which  u  satisfies 
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the  general  conditions,  and  its  dcrivativoa  certainly  satisfy  the  boundary 
conditions :   hence 

Now  the  function  u'  is  at  our  disposal,  subject  to  the  general  conditions 
for  the  area  between  the  two  X-circles  and  the  boundary  conditions  for  each 
of  those  circles.     All  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  taking  u'  as  the  real 

part  of  log  j  ?) ,  that  is,  in  the  present  case. 


For  all  points  on  the  outer  circle  u'  is  equal  to  the  constant  log  (p  -^i )  -  s" 

and  similarly  for  all  points  on  the  inner  circle  u'  is  equal  to  the  constant 
logl^Xj) ,  80  that 

PL"*-"- 

Again,  for  a  point  z  on  the  outer  circle,  whose  angular  coordinate  is  i^, 
the  value  of  ^  for  an  inward  drawn  normal  is  (§  11) 

\R  {H?  -  rO  [R'  -  2RrK  cos  (^|r-(p)  +  rW]  ' 
and  because  the  radius  of  that  outer  circle  is  X^R  (R-  —  ^^)I(R^  —  j^Xj*),  we 
have 

,        X,R(R'-r^),, 
Ji^  —  r'X,^        ^ 
Denoting  by/(X],  ^)  the  value  of  m  at  this  point  ^fr  on  the  circle  determined 
by  V,  we  have 

rg^'^-^-J,   -^^^^  ^>  m  -  2RrX,  cos  it  -  0H7^°  ^^- 
Similarly  for  the  inner  circle,  the  noi'inal  element  again  being  drawn  towards 
its  centre,  we  have 

f    du'  r^"  jr/,        ,,  R^-r'Xi^  -n,, 

J"iS  *■  =  -].   /'^"  'l'^M--2nrX.c«,(f-^)  +  ,'^-^'*- 
Combining  these  results,  we  have 

J.   /C^..  t)  J;. -2jJrx.eos(t  -  «  tr-x/''' 
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In  the  analysis  which  has  established  this  equation,  \i  and  \  can  have  all 
values  between  1  and  0 :  the  limiting  value  0  is  excluded  because  then  ^tf 
is  not  finite,  and  the  limiting  value  1  is  excluded  because  no  supposition  has 
been  made  as  fco  the  character  of  the  derivatives  of  u  at  the  circumference 
oiS. 

The  equation  which  has  been  obtained  involves  only  the  values  of  u 
but  not  the  values  of  its  derivatives.  Since  the  values  of  m  are  finite  both 
for  X  =  0  and  \  =  1,  and  the  integrals  are  finite,  the  exclusion  of  the  limiting 
values  of  \  need  not  be  applied  to  the  equation,  although  the  exclusion  was 
necessary  during  the  proof,  owing  to  the  presence  of  quantities  that  have 
since  disappeared.     Hence  the  equation  is  valid  when  we  take  V  =  !>  ''■s  =  0. 

"When  Xa  =  0,  the  corresponding  circle  collapses  to  the  point  Za  '■  the  value 
of  /(Xa,  ■>fr)  is  then  the  value  of  u  at  Sg  say  u{r,  <fi);  and  the  integral 
connected  with  the  second  circle  is  Sttw  (r,  0). 

When  X]  —  1,  the  corresponding  circle  is  the  circle  of  radius  R ;  the  value 
of  f(\i,  1^)  is  then  the  assigned  value  of  u  at  the  point  ^  on  the  circum- 
ference, say  the  function  f(yjr).     Substituting  these  values,  we  have 

the  integral  being  taken  positively  round  the  circumference  of  the  circle  S. 

It  therefore  appears  that  the  function  u,  subjected  to  the  general 
conditions  for  the  area  of  the  circle,  is  uniquely  determined  by  the  values 
assigned  to  it  along  the  circumference  of  the  circle. 

The  general  conditions  for  u  imply  certain  restrictions  on  the  boundary 
values.  These  values  must  be  finite,  continuous  and  uniform :  and  therefore 
fNr),  as  a  function  of  yfr,  must  be  finite,  coutinuous,  uniform  and  periodic  in 
^|f  of  period  Stt. 

218.  It  is  easy  to  verify  that,  when  the  boundary  values  /('^)  are  not 
otherwise  restricted,  all  the  conditions  attaching  to  u  are  satisfied  by  the 
function  which  the  integral  represents. 

Since  the  real  part  of  (Re^i^  +  z)j{Re*^  -z)h  the  fraction 
{i;=-r=)/[7P-2fircos(t-0)  +  ^1, 
it  follows  that  n  is  the  real  part  of  the  function  F{z),  defined  by  the  equation 
fR^^  +  z  ^ 


„.  ,       1    fR^^  +  z   .,,-,,, 


For  all  values  of  z  such  that  \z\  <  R,  the  fraction  can  be  expanded  in  a  series 
of  positive  integral  powers  of  s,  which  converges  unconditionally  and  uni- 
formly;   and   therefore  F{s)    is  a  uniform,  continuous,  analytical    function, 
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everywhere  finite  for  auch  values  of  z.  Hence  all  its  derivatives  are  uniform, 
continuous,  anal3^ical  functions,  finite  for  those  values  of  z;  and  these 
properties   are   possessed   by   the   real   and   the   imaginary   parts    of    such 

derivatives.     Now  .  ^.  „  is  the  real  part  of  i"  — ,  ^.„     ;  and  therefore, 

for  all  integers  m,  and  n  positive  or  zero,  it  is  a  uniform,  finite  and  continuous 
function  for  points  such  that  |2|<it,  that  is,  for  points  within  the  circle. 
Moreover,  since  u  is  the  real  part  of  a  function  of  z,  and  has  its  differential 
coefficients  uniform,  finite  and  continuous,  it  satisfies  the  differential  equation 


To  infer  the  continuity  of  approach  of  u  (r,  0)  to  f{^)  as  r  is  made  equal 
to  R,  we  change  the  integral  expression  for  u(t,  0)  into 

Moreover  for  all  values  of  r  <  B  (but  not  for  r  =  .fi),  we  have 

7^  I         Ti FTTi n-     .«»=  -     tan  '  \-j=: tan  \o\  =  1 ; 

and  therefore 

Let  0  denote  the  subject  of  integration  in  the  last  integral  Then,  as  r 
is  made  to  approach  indefinitely  near  to  R  in  valiio,  0  becomes  infinitesimal 
for  all  values  of  0  except  those  which  are  extremely  small,  say  for  values  of  0 
between  —  S  and  +  S.  Dividing  the  integral  into  the  corresponding  parts, 
we  have 

me. 


!/(«+«-/(«!  gnr^iE-^^TTj— -■<;«■ 


'-iiy'">^ir''""^iL 


Let  M  be  the  greatest  value  of  /(■^)  for  points  along  the  circle.     Then  the 
first  integral  and  the  second  integral  are  less  than 

0-goy  R'-^  and  ^"-^-'^oy ^'~'-' 

Stt  (R-ry>+2Rr(l-eQsB)  Stt        ^ "  (i£-r)H2flr(l-cosS) 

respectively ;   by  taking  r  indefinitely  near  to  R  in  value,  these  quantities 

can  be  made  as  small  as  we  please.     For  the  third  integral,  let  k  he  the 

greatest  value  of /(0  +  0)  -f(<j>)  for  values  of  0  between  S  and  —  8 :  then  the 

third  integral  is  less  than 

2w  J -^R' -'iEr  cos  e+r"-' 

that  is,  it  is  loss  than  —  tan""^  [  J  -= Sj ;    so  that,  when  r  is  made  nearly 

equal  to  R,  the  third  integral  is  less  than  k. 
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If  then  k  be  infinitesimal,  as  is  the  case  when  /(0)  is  everywhere  finite 
and  continuous,  the  quantity  f  can  be  diminished  indefinitely;  hence  u(r,  <fi) 
continuously  changes  into  the  function  f{^)  aa  r  is  made  equal  to  R.  The 
verification  that  the  ftmction,  defined  by  the  integral,  does  satisfy  the  general 
conditions  for  the  area  of  the  circle  and  assumes  the  assigned  values  along 
the  circumference  is  thus  complete. 


Ex.  Shew  that,  if  M  denote  the  maximum  value  (supposed  positive)  of/  (i/')  for  points 
along  the  oircnmforonce  of  the  circle  and  if  u  (0)  denote  the  value  of  the  function  at  the 
centre,  then 

|«(!-,^)-»(0)|<iifsin-t^; 
also  that,  if  v,  (0)  vanish,  then 

u{r,  if}<-Mi».vr^  -=.  (Schwarz.) 

219.  But  in  view  of  subsequent  investigations,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  function  represented  by  the  integral  when  the  periodic  function  /{^) 
which  occurs  therein  is  not  continuous,  though  still  finite,  for  all  points  on 
the  circumference.  The  contemplated  modification  in  the  continuity  is  that 
which  is  caused  by  a  sudden  change  in  value  of  /(^)  as  0  passes  through  a 
value  a :  we  shall  have 

when  6  is  ultimately  zero.     Then  the  following  proposition  holds : 

Let  a  function  f(4')  he  periodic  in  Stt,  finite  everywhere  along  the  circle, 
and  continuous  save  at  an  assigned  point  a  where  it  undergoes  a  svdden  increase 
in  value:  a  function  n  can  be  obtained,  which  satisfies  the  general  conditions 
for  the  circle  exce-pt  at  such  a  point  of  disconUnuity  in  the  value  of  f(ip),  and 
acquires  the  values  of  f(^)  along  the  cvrcmnference. 

Let  p  be  a  quantity  <  R :  then  along  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius 
p,  the  general  conditions  are  everywhere  satisfied  for  the  function  u,  so  that,  if 
u  (p,  1^)  be  the  value  at  any  point  of  its  circumference,  the  value  of  u  at  any 
internal  point  is  given  by 

"  <'■■ « = s  r  "<''■+>  f-2p.c''o'r(t-j,)+^  •''''• 

Now  p  can  be  gradually  increased  towards  R,  because  the  general  conditions 
are  satisfied ;  but,  when  p  is  actually  equal  to  R,  the  continuity  of 
u(p,  yp-)  is  affected  at  the  point  a.  We  therefore  divide  the  integral  into 
three  parts,  viz.,  0  to  a  —  e,  a  —  e  to  a  +  e,  and  a  +  e  to  2-n;  when  p  is  very 
nearly  equal  to  R.  For  the  first  and  the  third  of  these  parts,  p  can,  as  in  the 
preceding  investigation,  be  changed  continuously  into  R  without  affecting 
the  value  of  the  integral.     If  we  denote  by  p  the  integral 

LL   "'  <*''''>  3c  -  2Rr  co^C^  -.(,)  +  r-  '*^' 
where  the  range  of  integration  docs  not  include  the  part  from  a  —  e  fco  a+  e, 
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and  where  the  values  f(a  ~  e),  /{a  4-  e)  are  assigned  to  u'  (It,  a  —  e),  u'  (R,  a  +  e), 
respectively ;  the  sum  of  the  integrals  for  the  first  and  the  third  intervals  is 
p  +  A,  where  A  ia  a  quantity  that  vanishes  with  B-p,  because  the  subject  of 
integration  is  everywhere  finite.  For  the  second  interval,  the  integral  is 
equal  to  q  +  A',  where 

and  A'  is  a  quantity  vanishing  with  R~p  because  the  subject  of  integration 
is  everywhere  iiiiite.  So  far  as  concerns  5,  let  M  he  the  greatest  value  of 
l/(t)h  then 

a  quantity  which,  because  M  is  finite  (but  only  if  M  be  finite),  can  be  made 
infinitesimal  with  e,  provided  r  is  never  actually  equal  to  R.  If  then,  an 
infinitesimal  arc  from  a  —  e  to  a  +  e  be  drawn  so  as,  except  at  its  assigned 
extremities,  to  lie  within  the  area  of  the  circle,  the  last  proviso  is  satisfied : 
and  the  effect  is  practically  to  exclude  the  point  a  from  the  region  of 
variation  of  m  as  a  point  for  which  the  function  is  not  precisely  defined. 
With  this  convention,  we  therefore  have 

so  that,  by  making  p  ultimately  equal  to  R  and  e  as  small  as  we  please,  the 
difference  between  u  (r,  (p)  and  the  integral  defined  as  above  can  be  made  zero. 
Hence  the  integral  is,  as  be/ore,  equal  to  the  fwncUtm  u  {r,  ^),  provided  that 
the  point  a  be  excluded  from  the  range  of  integration,  the  value  /(«  —  e)  just 
before  i^=a  and  the  value  /(a+e)  just  after  i^=a  being  assigned  to  u'(R,  ■^). 

It  therefore  appears  that  discontinuities  may  occur  in  the  boundary 
values  when  the  change  is  a  finite  change  at  a  point,  provided  that  all 
the  values  assigned  to  the  boundary  function  be  finite. 

Corollary.  The  boundary  value  may  have  any  limited  number  of  points 
of  discontinuity,  provided  that  no  value  of  the  function  he  infinite  and  that  at 
all  points  other  than  those  of  discontinuity  the  periodic  function  be  uniform, 
fi/nite  and  continuous :  and  the  integral  will  then  represent  a  potential  function 
satisfying  the  general  conditions. 

The  above  analysis  indicates  why  discontinuities,  in  the  form  of  infinite 
values  at  the  boundary,  must  bo  excluded:  for,  in  the  vicinity  of  such  a 
point,  the  quantity  M  can  have  an  infinite  value  and  the  corresponding 
integral  does  not  then  necessarily  vanish.  Hence,  for  example,  the  real 
part  of  -  -  -V  ■  ■  - 

is  not  a  function  that,  under  the  assigned  conditions,  can  be  made  a  boundary 
value  for  the  function  u. 

27—2 
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It  is  easy  to  construct  a  function  with  permissible  diecoritiniiities.     We  know  (§  3) 
tliat  the  argument  of  a  point  experiences  a  sudden  change  by 
If  when  the  path  of  the  point  passes  through  the  origin.     Let 
a  point  P  on  a  circle  be  considered  relative  to  A  ;  the  indica- 
tion of  J.Pto  the  normal,  drawn  inwards  at  J,  is  a~\{i^-^i 

and  of  .i^  to  the  same  line  is  -   ^-4  (a-*)    ,  so  that  there  " 

Lb  J  *ig.  I 

is  a  sudden  change  by  ir  in  that  inclination.    Now,  taking  a  function 


S'(*)  = 


-i[tan|-i(a-,J,)}], 


in  I  Imntm^  the  ingle,  defined  by  the  inverse  function,  so  that  it  lies  between  —  ^tt 
and  -|-^ir,  as  miy  be  done  in  the  above  case  and  as  is  justifiable  with  an  ailment 
determmed  inversely  by  its  tangent,  the  function  g{^  undei^oea  a  sudden  change  J  as  0 
increases  thrcugh  the  \ilue  a.  Moreover,  all  the  values  of  g'(0)  are  finite:  hence  ji(^)  is 
a  function  which  can  be  made  a  boundary  value  for  the  function  u.  Let  the  function 
thence  determmed  be  denoted  by  u^. 

By  meina  of  the  functions  u^,  we  can  express  the  value  of  a  function  it  whose  boundary 
value/(^)  hail  a  hmited  number  of  permissible  discontinuities.  Let  the  increases  in  value 
be  .ij,  ... ,  A^  at  the  points  a^,  oj,  ...,  a™  respectively:  then,  if  ^„(^)  denote 

-:^tan-i|^tan{|-J(«„-^)|J, 
wehaveg'„(a„  +  e)-^„(a„-e)  =  .d„,  when  e  is  infinitesimal.     Hence 
/(a„+.)-/K-.)-{S-„K+.)-?„W-0} 
has  no  discontinuity  at  a^,  that  is,/(^)-^„{^)  has  no  discontinuity  at  a^. 

Hence  also  /(0)-  2  g^Wl  ^^  ^°  discontinuity  at  oj, ...,  (%,  and  therefore  it  ia 
uniform,  finite,  and  continuous  everywhere  along  the  circle;  and  it  ia  periodic  in  2jr. 
By  §  218,  it  determines  a  function  U  which  satisfies  the  general  conditions. 

Each  of  the  functions  jr„((())  determines  a  function  u^  satisfying  the  general  conditions: 
hence,  as  m  is  determined  hyf(<j>),  we  have 

whi  h  gi  pression  for  u  in  terms  of  the  simpler  functions  u„  and  of  a  function  U 

1  te  u       I  Vy        plei"  conditions  as  in  ^  218. 

Ev  ''hew  that,  if  f(^|r)=l  from  —^w  to  +^w  and  =0  from  +  Jtt  to  fn-,  then  u  is  the 
real  part   f  th    tu  ction 

1  ,      1  +  u 

The  general  inference  from  the  investigation  therefore  is,  that  a  function 

of  two  real  variables  x  and  y  is  uniquely  determined  for  all  points  within  a 

circle  by  the  following  conditions : 

(i)     at  all  points  within  the  circle,  the  function  u  and  its  derivatives 

9m    9m     9^    9^w  ^  ,  .„  „   -^         ,         ^.  , 

.^.  S-.   ^r-,,  ^^n,  must  be  umtorm,  hnite  and   continuous,  and 
0a!     oy     ox^     oy^ 

must  satisfy  the  equation  V=w  =  0 : 

(ii)    1?  f{<f)  denote  a  function,  which  is  periodic  in  ^  of  period  27r,  is 

finite  everywhere  as  the  point  ^  moves  along  the  circumference. 
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is  continuous  and  uniform  at  all  except  a  limited  number  of 
isolated  points  on  the  circle,  and  at  those  excepted  points 
undergoes  a  sudden  prescribed  (finite)  change  of  value,  then 
to  u  is  assigned  the  value/{0)  at  all  points  on  the  cii-cumference 
except  at  the  limited  number  of  points  of  discontinuity  of  that 
boundary  function. 

And  an  analytical  expression  has  been  obtained,  the  function  represented  hy 

which  has  been  yei'ified  to  satisfy  the  above  conditions. 

220.  Wo  now  proceed  to  obtain  some  important  results  relating  to  a 
function  u,  defined  by  the  preceding  conditions. 

I.  The  voMte  of  u  oA  the  centre  of  the  circle  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  its 
values  along  the  drcwmference. 

For,  by  taking  r  =  0,  we  have 

»(0)-^/''/{f)<it, 
the  right-hand  side  being  the  arithmetic  mean  along  the  circumference. 

II.  If  the  function  be  a  uniform  constant  along  the  circumference,  it  is 
equal  to  that  constant  everywhere  in  the  interior. 

For,  let  G  denote  the  uniform  constant ;  then 
.    G   f^  R^-r^ 

'^^'^'^>     273- Jo    E=-2iircos(A^-0)-l-r=    ''^ 
=  G 
for  all  values  of  r  less  than  li,  that  is,  everywhere  in  the  interior. 

But  if  the  function,  though  not  varying  continuously  along  the  circum- 
ference, should  have  different  constant  values  in  different  finite  parts,  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  example  in  §  219,  then  the  inference  can  no  longer  be  drawn. 

III.  If  the  f  motion  be  uniform,  finite  and  continuous  everywhere  in  the 
plane,  it  is  a  coiistant. 

Since  the  function  is  everywhere  uniform,  finite  and  continuous,  the 
radius  R  of  the  circle  of  definition  can  be  made  infinitely  large :  then,  as 
the  limit  of  the  fraction  {^  — rO/[iS=  — 2iJ)- cos  (i/r  -  0) +  j^}  is  unity,  we 
have 

«('-,«=^£'»(",'i')<i* 

the  integral  being  taken  round  a  circle  of  infinite  radius  whose  centre  is  the 
origin.  But,  by  (I)  above,  the  right-hand  integral  is  u  (0),  the  value  at  the 
centre  of  the  circle ;  so  that 

»(r,«  =  .(0), 
and  therefore  u  has  the  same  value  everywhere. 

This  is  practically  a  verification  of  the  proposition  ui  §  40,  that  a  uniform, 
finite  and  continuous  function  w,  which  has  no  infinity  anywhere,  is  a  constant. 
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IV.  A  uniform,  finite  and  continuous  function  u  cannot  have  a  mainmwm 
value  or  a  minimum  value  at  any  point  in  the  interior  of  a  region  over  which, 
subject  to  the  general  conddtions  as  to  the  differential  coefficients,  it  satisfies  the 
differential  equation  V\i  =  0, 

If  there  be  any  such  point  not  on  the  boundary,  it  can  be  surrounded  by 
an  infinitesimal  circle  for  the  interior  of  which,  as  well  as  for  the  circum- 
ference of  which,  u  satisfies  both  the  general  and  the  boundary  conditions ;  hence 

the  integral  being  taken  round  the  circumference.  But  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  such  a  point,  ^  has  everywhere  the  same  sign,  so  that  tho 
integral  cannot  vanish :  hence  there  is  no  such  point  in  the  interior. 

In  the  same  way,  it  may  be  proved  that  there  cannot  be  a  line  of 
maximum  value  or  a  line  of  minimum  value  within  the  surface :  and  that 
there  cannot  be  an  area  of  maximum  value  or  an  area  of  minimum  value 
within  tho  surface. 

V.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  maadmum  values  for  any  region  are  to  be 
found  on  its  howndary :  and  so  also  are  the  minimum  values. 

If  M  be  the  maximum  value,  and  if  m  be  the  minimum  value  of  the 
function  for  points  along  the  boundary,  then  the  value  of  the  function  for  an 
interior  point  is  <M  and  is  >  m  and  can  therefore  be  represented  in  the  form 
Mp  +  m  (1  —  p),  where  p  is  a  real  positive  proper  fraction,  varying  from  point 
to  point. 

In  particular,  let  a  function  have  the  value  zero  for  a  part  of  the 
boundary  and  have  the  value  unity  for  the  rest :  the  value  that  it  has  for 
points  along  a  line  in  the  interior  is  always  positive  and  has  an  upper  limit 
g,  a  proper  fraction.  But  q  will  vai-y  from  one  hue  to  another.  If  the  region 
be  a  circle  and  q  be  the  proper  fraction  for  a  line  in  the  circle,  then  the  value 
along  that  line  of  a  function  u,  which  ia  still  zero  over  the  former  part  of  the 
boundary  but  has  a  varying  positive  value  ^  fj,  along  the  remainder,  is 
evidently  ^  g/i.  This  fraction  q  may  be  called  the  fractional  factor  for  the 
line  in  the  supposed  distribution  of  boundary  values. 

VI.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  second  of  these  propositions  can  now 
be  deduced  for  any  simply  connected  surface.  For  when  a  function  is 
constant  along  the  boundary,  its  maximum  value  and  its  minimum  value 
arc  the  same,  say  X :  then  its  value  at  any  point  in  the  interior  is 
Xp  +  X(l—p),  that  is,  X,  the  same  as  at  the  boundary.  Consequently  if 
two  functions  u^  and  u^  satisfy  the  general  conditions  over  any  region,  sjid 
if  they  have  the  same  value  at  all  points  along  the  boundary,  then  they 
are  the  same  for  all  points  of  the  region.     For   their   difference   satisfies 
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the  general  conditions :  it  is  zero  everywhere  along  the  bonndarj' :  henoe 
it  is  zero  over  the  whole  of  the  bounded  region. 

If,  then,  a  function  u  satisfy  the  general  conditions  for  any  region,  it  is 
unique  fvr  assigned  bomtdary  values  that  are  everywhere  finite,  uniform,  and 
continuous  except  at  isolated  points. 

221.  The  explicit  expression  of  m  with  boundary  values,  that  are 
arbitrary  within  the  assigned  limits,  has  been  determined  for  the  area 
enclosed  by  a  circle :  the  determination  being  partially  dependent  upon  the 
form  assumed  in  §  217  for  the  subsidiary  function  u'.  The  assumption  of 
other  forms  for  u',  leading  to  other  curves  dependent  upon  a  parametric 
constant,  would  lead  by  a  similar  process  to  the  determination  of  u  for  the 
area  limited  by  such  families  of  curves. 

But  without  entering  into  the  details  of  such  alternative  forms  for  u'.  we 
can  determine  the  vaKie  of  u,  under  corresponding  conditions,  for  curves 
derivable  from  the  circle  by  the  principle  of  conformal  representation*. 
Suppose  that,  by  means  of  a  relation 

^^  *  {£:)  =  <£.  (f+j^), 

or,  say  CD-\-iy  =  p{^,7])  +  iq{^,'tj), 

where  p  and  q  are  real  functions  of  f  and  ij,  the  area  contained  within  the 
circle  is  transformed,  point  by  point,  into  the  area  contained  within  another 
curve  which  is  the  transformation  of  the  circle :  then  the  function  u  (is,  y) 
becomes,  after  substitution  for  x  and  y  in  terms  of  ^  and  f},  a  function,  say  U, 
of  J  and  I). 

Owing  to  the  character  of  the  geometrical  transformation,  p  and  q  (and 
their  derivatives  with  regard  to  |  and  ij)  ai'e  uniform,  finite  and  continuous 
within  corresponding  areas.     Hence 

P«.^)-»(«,y)i 

dJJ  _dudp     dudq        dU_dudp     dudq^ 
d^      dx  d§     dy  9| '       Si?      dx  di}     dy  drj ' 

so  that  the  function  U  satisfies  the  general  conditions  for  the  new  area 
bounded  by  the  new  curve. 

Moreover,  m  has  assigned  values  along  the  circular  boundary  which  is 
transformed,  point  by  point,  into  the  new  boundary;  hence  U  has  those 
assigned  values  at  the  corresponding  points  along  the  new  boundary.  Thus 
the  function  U  is  uniquely  determined  for  the  new  area  by  conditions  which 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  that  determine  u  for  a  circle :  and  therefore  the 

*  The  .general  idea  of  the  principle,  and  some  iEnstrations  of  it,  as  expounded  in 
CliapterB  XIX  and  XS,  will  Ije  assumed  known  in  the  argument  which  follows :  see  espeeiallj 
g§  2(i5,  266. 
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potential  function  is  uniquely  determined  for  any  area,  which  can  he  con- 
formally  represented  on  the  area  of  a  circle,  by  the  general  eonditiona  of 
§  216  and  the  assignment  of  values  that  are  finite  and,  except  at  a  limited 
number  of  isolated  points  where  they  may  suffer  sudden  (finite)  changes  of 
value,  uniform  and  continuous  at  all  points  along  the  boundary  of  the  area. 
One  or  two  examples  of  very  special  cases  are  given,  merely  by  way  of 
illustration.  The  general  theory  of  the  transformation  of  a  circle  or  an 
infinite  straight  Une  into  an  analytical  curve  will  be  considered  in  Chapter 
XX.  But,  meanwhile,  it  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that,  by  the  principle  of 
eonformal  representation,  we  can  pass  from  the  circle  to  more  general  curves 
as  the  boundary  of  an  area  within  which  the  potential  function  is  defined  by 
conditions  similar  to  those  for  a  circle  i  in  particular  that,  by  assuming  the 
result  of  §1  265,  266,  we  can  pass  from  the  circle  to  an  analytical  curve  as  the 
boundary  of  such  an  area, 

Ex.  1.  A  function  u  satisfying  the  gonernl  conditiooa  for  a  circle  of  radius  unity  and 
centre  the  origin,  and  having  assigned  value3/('J/')  along  the  circumference,  is  detonnined  at 
any  internal  point  by  the  equation 


U{T,4.)- 


i\y^^^T"- 


iv  the  circle  imd  its  inteiior  are  transformed  bj  the  equatio: 


into  a  parabola  and  the  excluded  area  (Es.  7,  §  257) :  so  that,  if  ii,  fl  be  (jolai'  coordinates 
of  any  point  in  that  excluded  area,  we  have 

?-cos0  =  3/i~*cos^fl-l,         ;-siii0=-2iS"^sjnifl. 
Corresponding  to  the  circle  r=l,  wo  have  the  parabola 
£cos=^fl  =  l; 
if  e  determine  the  point  on  the  parabola,  which  corresponds  to  -^  on  the  circle,  we  have 

cosf^aoos^^e-l, 
or  ■^  =  B. 

Hence  the  function  U{Ri  9)  assumes  the  values  /(©)  along  the  boundary  of  the 
parabola. 

Also  l-?'=  =  -|{fi*C03^fl-l), 

l-2»-oo8(.f.-0)  +  ^=i[iicos5^e-2fl^cos^ecos^(e  +  fl)  +  l]; 
and  therefore  we  have  the  following  result ; 

Afunction  tolmk  satisfies  Ike  ffenertd  oojiditions  for  the  area  hounded  by  and  lying  on  the 
convex  side  of  the  parabola  5tMS^Je  =  l  and  is  required  to  assume  the  valae  f{&)  at  points 
along  the  parabola,  is  defined  uniqudy  for  a  point  (r,  8)  asternal  to  the  parabola  by  the 
iiUegral 


The  limction  /(Q)  may  suffer  finite  diaoontmuities  in  value  at  isolated  points :  elsewhere 
it  must  be  finite  continuous  and  uaiform. 
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E^. 

2.    Obtain 

an  expression 

fors 

/at 

.  points  within  tho 

using 

z= 

^taii^(tTf^) 

as  the. 

jquatioii  of  transforiiiatioi 

lofe 

irea 

s(§257). 

E^. 

3.    "When 

the  equation 

is  used, 

.then,  if  :  = 

j^^hj  ,ind  f = 

1 

we  have 

K  the  point  f  describe  the  whole  length  of  the  asis  of  X  from  -co  to  +tc,  sio  that  we 
may  take  {■=X=tan^  with  ^  increasing  from  -Jn-  to  +^jr,  we  have  j.'=oo82i^, 
^=sin20;   and  s  describes  the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle,  centre  the  origin  and 


radius  unity,  i 
easily  find 


a  trigonometrically  positive  direction  beginning  at  the  point  ( - 1,  0).    We 

rcosd_    7-sinfl  T^  1 

l-J(^^25cose~l-2flsin©+^~i  +  2/Ssiti"e  +  ^' 
cose,    ij  =  5sin9-      Moreover,   for  variations  along   the  circumference,   we 
.  whence,  substituting  and  denoting  by  Fi^),  ^fi^  tan-i  x),  the  value  of 


where  ^=. 
have  ^  =  2i 
the  potential  at  a  point  on  the  axis  of  real  quantities  whose  absoist 


_1   ("    _____ 


as  the  value  of  the  potential-function  «  at  a  point  (jR,  6)  ii 
when  it  has  assigned  values  P{x)  at  points  along  tho  axis  of 

222,  The  function  u  has  now  been  determined,  by  means  of  the  general 
conditions  within  an  area  and  the  assigned  boundary  values,  for  each  space 
obtained  by  the  method  indicated  in  |  221.  But  the  determination  is 
unique  and  distinct  for  each  space  thus  derived ;  and,  if  two  such  spaces 
have  a  common  part,  there  are  distinct  functions  u.  We  now  proceed  to 
shew  that  when  two  spaces,  for  each  of  which  alone  a  function  u  can  be 
determined,  have  a  common  part  which  is  not  merely  a  point  or  a  line, 
then  the  function  u  is  uniquely  determined  for  the  combined  area  by  the 
assigmnent  of  finite,  uniform,  and  continuous  values  (or  parUally  discontinuous 
values,  as  in  §  219)  alonff  the  boundary  of  the  combined  area. 

Let  the  spa<^es  be  T^  and  T^  having  a 
common  part  T,  so  that  the  whole  space 
can  be  taken  in  the  form  T-^+T^—  T.  Let 
the  part  of  the  boundary  of  7,  without  T^ 
be  L„,  and  the  part  within  T^  be  £, :  and 
similarly,  for  the  boundary  of  T,,  let  Lj  de- 
note the  part  within  T^  and  L,  the  part 
without  it.     Then  the  boundary  of 

T.  +  r.-T 

is  made  up  of  L„  and  Ls :  the  boundary  of  T  is  made  up  of  L,  and  L^. 
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With  an  assignment  of  zero  value  along  £„  and  unit  value  along  L^, 
let  the  fractional  factor  (g  220,  V),  for  the  line  L^  in  the  region  '1\  be  51 ; 
and  with  an  assignment  of  zero  value  along  L-^  and  unit  value  along  ii,  let 
the  fractional  factor  along  the  line  L^  in  the  region  T^  he  2s-  Then  5,  and  q^ 
are  positive  proper  fractions. 

Let  any  aeries  of  values  be  assigned  along  L^  and  L^  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  being  uniform,  finite  everywhere,  and  discontinuous,  if  at  all, 
only  at  a  limited  number  of  isolated  points :  these  values  are  the  boundary 
values  of  the  function  m  to  be  determined  for  the  whole  area,  and  will  be 
called  the  assigned  valttes.  Let  the  maximum  of  the  values  be  M  and  the 
minimum  be  m ;  and  denote  M  —  m  hy  it,  so  that  ft  is  positive. 

Assume,  for  a  boundary  value  along  L^,  the  minimum  m  of  the  asBigTied 
values  for  the  function  along  L^  and  L3.  Let  the  function,  which  is  uniquely 
determined  for  the  region  Ti  by  the  general  conditions  for  the  area  and  by 
values  along  the  boundary,  constituted  by  the  assigned  values  along  L^  and 
the  assumed  value  m  along  ij,  be  denoted  by  w,.  The  values  assumed  by  % 
along  the  line  I^  in  this  region  are  uniform,  finite  and  continuous ;  and  they 
may  be  denoted  by  m  +pfi,  where  p  is  a  positive  proper  fraction  varying  from 
point  to  point  along  the  line. 

Let  the  function,  which  is  uniquely  determined  for  the  region  T.^  by  the 
general  conditions  for  the  area  and  by  values  along  the  boundary,  constituted 
by  the  assigned  values  along  tj  and  by  the  values  of  %  along  Lj,  be  denoted 
by  Mj.  Then  the  unifonn,  finite,  continuous  values  which  it  assumes  along 
£a  are  of  the  form  m  +  q/j.,  where  q  is  a  positive  proper  fi^action  varying  from 
point  to  point  along  the  line ;  let  the  greatest  of  these  values  be  m  +  Q/i, 
where  Q  hes  between  0  and  1. 

For  the  region  Ti  determine  a  function*  i(^  by  means  of  boundary  values, 
consisting  of  the  assigned  values  along  L^  and  the  values  of  tt^,  viz.,  m  +  Q/j., 
along  ij.  Then  the  function  u^  —  %  satisfies  the  general  conditions ;  its 
value  along  the  part  L^  of  the  boundary  is  zero,  and  its  value  along  the 
other  part  L^  of  the  boundary  is  ^  Qy:*  and  is  greater  than  zero.  Hence  u^—Ui 
is  always  positive  within  I",,  and  along  i,  we  have  Mj  — Wj^^iQ^ 

For  the  region  T^  determine  a  function  M4  by  means  of  boundary  values, 
consisting  of  the  assigned  values  along  ij  and  the  values  of  Mj  along  Li. 
Then  the  function  Ui  —  v^  satisfies  the  general  conditions;  its  value  is  zero 
along  is;  and  its  value  along  i,  is  that  of  %  — Wi,  that  is,  a  positive  quantity 
which  is  not  greater  than  q,Q/j..  Hence  %  — «2  is  always  positive  within  T^, 
and  along  L^  we  have  i*i  -  lij  <  MiQ^- 

*  All  the  stieeoeding  fanetions  ivill  be  determined  subject  to  the  general  conditions  for 
the  respective  areas ;   the  apeeifio  mention  of  the  general  coaditiona  will  be  omitted. 
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For  the  region  T^  determine  a  function  u^  by  means  of  boundary  vakies, 
consisting  of  the  assigned  values  along  L„  and  the  values  of  u^  along  L^. 
Then  the  function  u^  —  ih  satisfies  the  general  conditions;  its  value  is  zero 
along  L^',  and  its  value  along  L^  is  that  oiu^  —  u,,  that  is,  a  positive  quantity 
which  is  not  greater  than  q^qiQf-  Henco  m,  —  ttj  is  always  positive  within  T^, 
and  along  i,  we  have  u^  —  u,^  q^q^^Qfj,. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  for  the  regions  alternately,  we  obtain  functions 
Mjn+i  for  the  region  Ti,  such  that  %„+,  has  the  assigned  values  along  Lg  and 
the  values  of  u^i  along  iai  S'l'd  functions  ti^  for  the  region  T^,  sach  that  u^n 
has  the  assigned  values  along  L^  and  the  values  of  Mjjj-i  along  Li.  And  the 
functions  are  such  that 

'^ti  —  %ii-i  >0  in  Tj  and  ^ q^^i^'  Qfi  along  L^ ;  and 
%n+!  —  Ma«  >  0  in  Ts  and  ^  gi''g2''  Qf.  along  ia- 
Hence,  both  for  functions  with  an  uneven  suffix  and  for  functions  with  an 
even  suffix,  there  are  limits  to  which  the  functions  approach  along  L^  and  L.^ 
respectively ;  let  these  limits  be  u'  and  u". 

Both  of  these  limits  are  finite ;  for  along  L^,  we  have 

w'  =  Wi  +  (wj  —  Wi)  +  (wj  —  Mj)  +  . . .  ad  inf. 
<m  +  q^Qfi  +  qi%Q/^  +  q,%^Qti  +  ■•■ 

1  -  q,q, 
so  that  this  expression,  which  is  finite,  is  an  upper  limit  and  m  is  a  lower 
limit  for  u'.     And,  along  L^,  we  have 

i["  =  i(^  +  (i(j  _  Uj)  +  (^  -  M4)  +  ...  ad  inf. 
^m  +  Qft  +  q,q^Qfi  +  qi'q^'  Qti+  ■■■ 

1  -  3i?s 
so  that  this  expression,  which  is  finite,  is  an  upper  limit  and  m  is  a  lower 
limit  for  u".     Hence  both  u'  and  u"  are  finite. 

Now  in  determining  u'  for  T^  and  regarding  it  as  the  limit  of  Wan+i,  we 
have  its  values  along  L^  as  the  values  of  u^,  that  is,  of  u"  in  the  limit ;  and 
in  determining  u"  for  T^  and  regarding  it  as  the  limit  of  Usa+n,  we  have  its 
values  along  i,  as  the  values  of  )Ssn+i.  that  is,  of  u  in  the  limit.  Hence  over 
the  whole  boundary  of  T,  the  region  common  to  Ti  and  T^,  we  have  u'  =  u" ; 
and  therefore  (by  §  220,  VI)  we  have  u'  =  u"  over  the  whole  area  of  the 
common  region  T. 

Lastly,  let  a  function  u  be  determined  for  the  region  T^,  having  the 
assigned  values  along  £„  and  the  values  of  u'  along  L^-  Then  the  function 
u  —  u'  satisfies  the  general  conditions ;  it  has  zero  values  round  the  whole 
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bo\indary  of  T,,  and  therefore  (by  §  220,  VI)  it  is  zero  over  the  whole  region 
y,.     Hence  u'  is  the  function  for  1\. 

Similarly,  determining  a  function  u  for  '1\,  having  the  assigned  values 
along  ij  and  the  values  of  u"  along  i,,  we  have  %  =  u"  everywhere  in  T^,  so 
that  u"  is  the  function  for  Ti. 

The  functions  u'  and  u"  satisfy  the  general  conditions  for  T,  and  '1\ 
respectively;  and  these  two  regions  have  a  common  portion  T  over  which 
u'  aad  u"  have  been  proved  to  be  the  same.  Hence,  by  Lemma  I.  of  §  216, 
they  determine  one  and  the  same  function  for  the  whole  region  combined  of 
r,  and  T^ ;  this  function  u  satisfies  the  general  conditions  and,  along  the 
boundary  of  the  whole  region,  assumes  values  that  are  assigned  arbitrarily 
subject  only  to  the  general  iLuiitations  of  being  everywhere  finite  and, 
except  for  finite  discontinuities  at  isolated  points,  uniform  and  continuous. 
The  proposition  is  therefore  established. 

This  method  of  combination,  dependent  upon  the  alternating  process 
whereby  a  function  determined  separately  for  two  given  regions  having  a 
common  part  is  determined  for  the  combination  of  the  regions,  is  capable  of 
repeated  application.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  Junction  exists,  siihject  to  the 
general  conditions  within  a  given  region  and  acquiring  assigned  finite  values 
along  the  hounda/ry  of  the  region,  when  the  region  can  be  obtained  by 
combinations  of  areas  that  can  be  conformally  represented  upon  the  area  of  a 
circle. 

Note.  Let  A,  B,  0  be  three  non-intersecting  simple  closed  curves,  such 
that  0  lies  within  B  and  B  within  A.  The  area  bounded  by  the  curves  A  and 
G  can,  by  a  similar  method,  be  combined  with  the  whole  area  enclosed  by  B ; 
and  we  can  make  the  same  inference  as  above,  as  to  the  existence  of  a  function 
u  for  the  whole  area  enclosed  by  A,  when  it  exists  for  bho  areas  that  are 
combined. 

223.  At  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  it  was  assumed  that  the  areas, 
in  which  tho  existence  of  the  function  is  to  be  proved,  He  in  a  single  sheet 
(^  216)  or,  in  other  words,  that  no  branch-point  occurs  within  the  area. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  take  the  alternative  possibility  into  consideration : 
a  simple  example  will  shew  that  the  theorem  just  proved  is  vahd  for  an  area 
containing  a  branch-point  except  in  one  unessential  particular. 

Let  the  area  be  a  winding  surface  consisting  of  -m  sheets :  the  region  in 
each  sheet  will  be  taken  circular  in  form,  and  the  centre  c  of  the  circles  will 
be  the  winding-point,  of  order  m  -  1.  Such  a  surface  is  simply  connected 
(§  178) ;  and  its  boundary  consists  of  the  m  successive  circumferences  which, 
owing  to  the  connection,  form  a  single  simple  closed  curve.  Using  the 
substitution 

z-c  =  BZ'"; 
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we  have  a  new  ^-surface  which  consists  of  a  circle,  centre  the  .^-origin  and 
I'adius  unity :  it  lies  in  one  sheet  in  the  ^-region  and  has  no  branch-points ; 
its  circumference  is  described  once  for  a  single  description  of  the  complete 
boundary  of  the  winding-surface.  The  correspondence  between  the  two 
regions  is  point-to-point :  and  therefore  the  assigned  values  along  the  bound- 
ary of  the  winding-surface  lead  to  assigned  values  along  the  ^-circumference. 
Any  function  w  of  2  changes  into  a  function  W  oi  Z;  hence  u  changes 
into  a  real  function  U  satisfying  the  general  conditions  in  the  .^-region ; 
and  conversely. 

But  a  function  U,  satisfying  the  general  conditions  over  the  area  of  a 
plane  circle  and  acquiring  assigned  finite  values  along  the  circumference,  is 
uniquely  determinate ;  and  hence  the  function  w  is  uniquely  determined  on 
the  circular  winding-surface  by  satisfying  the  general  conditions  over  the  area 
and  by  assuming  assigned  values  along  its  boundary. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  the  multiplicity  of  sheets,  connected  through 
branch-lines  terminated  at  branch-points  and  (where  necessary)  on  the  single 
boundary  of  the  surface  consisting  of  the  sheets,  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  result  obtained  earlier  for  the  simpler  one-sheeted  area;  and  therefore 
the  function  u,  acquiring  assigned  values  along  the  boundary  of  the  simply 
connected  surface  and  satisfying  the  general  conditions  throughout  the  a/rea 
of  the  surface  which  may  consist  of  more  than  a  single  sheet  is  uniquely  deter- 
minate. 

There  is,  as  already  remarked,  one  unessential  particular  in  which 
deviation  from  the  theorem  occurs  when  the  region  contains  a  branch-point. 
At  a  branch-point  a  function  may  be  finite*,  but  all  its  derivatives  are  not 
necessarily  finite ;  and  therefore  at  such  a  point  a  possible  exception  to  the 
general  conditions  arises  as  to  the  tiniteness  of  value  of  the  derivatives 
and  the  consequent  satisfying  of  the  equation  V^  =  0 :  no  exception,  of 
course,  arises  as  regards  the  uniformity  of  the  derivatives  on  the  Riemann's 
surface.  The  exception  does  not  necessarily  occur ;  but,  when  it  does  occur, 
it  is  only  at  isolated  points,  and  its  nature  does  not  interfere  with  the  validity 
of  the  proposition.  We  shall  therefore  assume  that,  in  speaking  of  the 
general  conditions  through  the  area,  the  exception  (if  necessary)  from  the 
general  conditions,  of  finiteness  of  value  of  the  derivatives  at  a  branch-point,  is 
tacitly  implied. 

Hence  we  infer,  by  taking  combinations  of  circles  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  the  process  adopted  for  successive  circles  of  convergence 
in  the  continuation  of  a  function  in  |  34,  that  a  function  u  exists,  subject  to  the 
general  conditions  within  any  simply  connected  surface  wnd  aoquirmg  assigned 
finite  values  along  the  boundary  of  the  surface. 

*  InfinitieB  of  the  funoUon  itself  at  a  branob-point  will  fall  an^er  the  general  head  of  infinities 
of  tbe  fvmotion,  flisouBaed  afterwards  (in  §  929), 
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224  The  functions  which  have  been  discussed  so  far  iu  the  present 
connection  are  functions  which  have  no  infinities  and,  except  possibly  at 
points  on  the  boundaries  of  the  regions  considered,  no  discontinuities :  they 
are  uniform  functions.  And  the  regions  have,  hitherto,  been  supposed  simply 
connected  parts  of  a  Biemann's  surface,  or  simply  connected  surfaces.  When 
the  surface  is  multiply  connected,  we  resolve  it  by  a  canonical  system 
(§  181)  of  cross-cuts  and  proceed  as  follows. 

We  now  proceed  to  introduce  the  cross-cut  constants,  and  so  to  consider 
the  existence  of  functions  which  have  the  multiform  character  of  the  integrals 
of  uniform  functions  of  position  on  the  Kiemann's  surface.  The  functions 
will  still  be  considered  to  be  uniform,  finite  and  continuous  except  at  the 
cross-cuts :  their  derivatives  will  be  supposed  uniform,  finite,  and  continuous 
everywhere  in  the  region,  and  subject  to  the  equation  Vw  =  0 :  and  boundary 
values  will  be  assigned  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  previous  cases.  As 
moduli  of  periodicity  are  to  be  introduced,  the  unresolved  surface  is  no  longer 
one  of  simple  connection  :  wo  shall  begin  with  a  doubly  connected  surface. 

Let  such  a  surface  T  be  resolved,  in  two  different  ways,  into  a  simply 
connected  surface:  say  into  Ti  by  a  cross-cut  Q,,  and  into  T.^  by  a  cross- 
cut Q5.   Mark  on  1\  and  on  T^  the  directions  of  Q^  and  of  Qi  respectively  :  the 


Fig.  81. 

notations  of  the  boundaries   are   indicated   in   the  figm-es,  and   T'  is  the 
region  between  the  lines  of  Q,  and  Q^. 

It  will  be  shewn  that  a  function  u  exists,  determined  uniquely  by  the 
following  conditions : 

(i)  The  first  and  the  second  derivatives  are  throughout  T  to  be 
uniform,  finite  and  continuous,  and  to  satisfy  V^  —  0 :  but  no  conditions 
for  them  are  assigned  at  points  on  the  boundary : 

(ii)  The  (single)  modulus  of  periodicity  is  to  be  K,  which  will  be 
taken  as  an  arbitrary,  real,  positive  constant :  the  value  of  any  branch  of  u  at 
a  point  on  the  positive  edge  is  therefore  to  be  greater  by  K  than  its  value  at 
the  opposite  point  on  the  negative  edge : 

(iii)   Some  selected  branch  of  u  is  to  assume  assigned  values  along 
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a'  and  &',  typically  represented  by  H,  and  assigned  values  along  a  and  h, 
typically  represented  by  (?.  These  boundary  values  are  to  be  finite  every- 
where, though  they  may  be  discontinuous  at  a  finite  number  of  isolated  points 
on  the  boundary ;  such  discontinuity  will  arise  through  the  modulus. 

In  Ti,  for  zero  values  along  a,  h,  a',  h'  and  for  unit  values  along  Q{~ 
and  Qi+,  let  the  fractional  factor  for  the  line  Q^  be  qii  and  similarly  in  T,, 
for  zero  values  along  a,  b,  a',  b'  and  for  unit  values  along  Qf  and  Qs+, 
let  the  fractional  factor  for  the  line  Qi  be  q^,  where  gi  and  q^  are  positive 
proper  fractions. 

For  the  simply  connected  region*  T^  determine  a  function  w,,  satisfying  the 
general  conditions  and  having  as  its  boundary  values,  H  along  a'  and  V,  Q 
along  a  and  h,  arbitrarily  assumed  values  represented  by  Q  (the  maximum 
value  being  M^  and  the  minimum  value  being  m^  along  Qf  and  values 
0  +  K  along  Qi+ :  the  function  so  obtained  is  unique.  Let  the  values 
along  the  line  Q^  in  Ti  be  denoted  by  m,'. 

For  the  region  T,  determine  a  function  w^,  satisfying  the  general 
conditions  and  having  as  its  boundary  values,  H  along  a'  and  b',  Q  —  K 
along  a  and  b,  v^  —  K  along  Q^  and  u^  along  Qa+ :  the  function  so  ob- 
tained is  unique.  Let  its  values  along  the  line  ^,  in  T^  be  denoted  by 
Mj',  the  maximum  value  being  M,  and  the  minimum  value  being  7%. 

For  the  region  2*,  determine  a  function  %,  satisfying  the  general  conditions 
and  having  as  its  boundary  values,  H  along  a'  and  h',  Q  along  a  and  6,  m/ 
along  Qi"  and  u^  +K  along  Qi+ :  the  function  so  obtained  is  unique.  Let  its 
values  along  the  line  Q^  in  Tt  be  denoted  by  Mj',  Then  the  function  u^  —  u, 
satisfies  the  general  conditions  in  ^i ;  it  is  zero  along  a'  and  b',  a  and  h:  it  is 
^[/  —  6  along  Qi~  and  also  along  Q,+,  and  ii^'  —  0  ^  M-^  —  vi,  and  ^  wia  —  M,. 

225.  A  difference  of  limits  for  Wj'  —  u^'  arises  according  to  the  relative 
values  of  ifa  and  nii,  ofm^  and  Jl/,;  evidently  M^—m,  >  m^  —  M,. 

(i)  If  ms  —  Mi  be  positive,  then  Jfs  —  jh^  is  positive  and  equal,  say,  to 
X;  the  boundary  values  for  Us~i(i  may  range  from  0  to  /t  and  we  have 
V  -  «i'  >  0  <  q-,X  along  Q^. 

(ii)  If  m^  —  M,  be  negative  and  equal  to  - e,  then  M^-m^  is  either 
positive  or  negative. 

(a)  If  M^  —  m,  be  negative,  then  the  boundary  values  for  Mg  — % 
may  range  from  0  to  -  e,  that  is,  boundary  values  for  u,  -  ii^  may  range  from  0  to 
6  and  we  have  u/  -  -Uj'  >  0  <  gie  along  Q^,  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

|w5'-<|<yie, 
where  e  is  the  greatest  modulus  of  values  along  the  boundary. 


*  In  the  special  case,  when  T^  is  bounded  liy  ooncentrio  oiroles  and  tie  oroas-cnt  ia  made  along 
a  diameter,  the  region  can  be  represented  eonfonnallj  on  the  area  of  a  oirole ;  see  a  paper  by  the 
author,  Quart.  Joum.  Math..  Vol.  xxvi,  11893),  pp,  145—148. 
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(S)  If  Mi,  -  mi  be  positive,  let  its  value  be  denoted  by  17 :  then  the 
boundary  values  for  u^  —  u,  may  range  from  17  to  —  e.  The  boundary  values  for 
Ws  —  Ui  +  e  may  range  from  0  to  ij  +  e,  and  it  is  a  function  satisfying  all  the 
internal  conditions :  hence  %s—Ui  +  e^g,{t]  +  e),  and  therefore 

Ms  -  Ml  <  9ii?  -  (1  -  9i)  e  <  qiV- 
Again,  the  boundary  values  of  Mj  —  iij  +  t;  may  range  from  t;  +  e  to  0,  and  it  is 
a  function  satisfying  all  the  interna!  conditions  :  hence  t^  — 11^  + 1}  ^  q,{t}  +  e), 
and  therefore 

Wi  -  Jts  ^  9ie  -  (1  ~  ?i)  V  <  Si^' 
Hence  at  points  where  u^  >  v^,  so  that  u^  -  Uy  is  positive,  we  have  M3  —  Mi  ^  §1^ ; 
and  at  points  where  u^  <  m,,  so  that  iti  —  tt^is  positive,  we  have  Mj  —  Mj  ^  qie. 

Every  case  can  be  included  in  the  following  result*  1  If  /i  be  the  greatest 
modulus  of  the  values  ofu^'  —  O  along  the  two  edges  of  Q^  in  Ti,  then 

along  Qa,  so  that  q^  is  certainly  the  greatest  modulus  ofu,'  —  u,  along  Q^. 

226.  For  the  region  T^  determine  a  function  Wj,  satisfying  the  general 
conditions  and  having  as  its  boundary  values,  H  along  a'  and  6',  Q  —  K  along 
a  and  b,  tis'  —  K  along  Q^"  and  u^'  along  Qa+ :  the  function  so  obtained  is 
unique.  Let  its  values  along  the  line  Q,  be  denoted  by  m/-  Then  the 
function  j(j  —  ti^  satisfies  the  general  conditions  in  T^ :  it  is  zero  along  a'  and  V, 
a  and  i  ;  it  is  m/  -  m/  along  Q,"  and  also  along  Q2+,  and  along  Q^  we  have 

Hence,  after  the  preceding  explanations,  we  have  along  Q^  in  T^ 

Proceeding  in  this  way  for  the  regions  alternately,  we  have  for  Tj  a  function 
^ia„+i,  the  boundary  values  of  which  are,  H  along  a'  and  h',  G  along  a  and  &, 
itjn'  along  Qi"  and  v^  +  K  along  Qi+ :  and  along  Q.^ 

Imm+i'  -  «™-i'|  <  ?  "?2""> ; 

and  for  2*^,  a  function  u^+3,  the  boundary  values  of  which  are,  if  along  a'  and 
b',  G  —  K  along  a  and  b,  Mjn+j'  -  ^  along  Q.r  and  Ms„+i'  along  Q3+ :  and 
along  Qi 

Thus  both  the  function  m»„+i  along  Q^  and  the  function  u^„  along  Q, 
approach  limiting  values ;  let  them  be  u'  and  u"  respectively. 
These  limiting  values  are  finite.     For 

W2»+i  =  «i  +  (ws-'«*)+{ws-W3)+  ■■■  +(w2»+i-i'«  1) 
*  Another  method  of  proceeding,  different  from  the  method  in  the  teit   depends  upon  the 
introdactioc  of  another  fractional  factor  for  Q^,  having  the  same  relation  to  mmimnm  valuts 
as  9j  to  maximum  values;  but  it  is  more  cumbersome,  as  it  requires  the  continuous  l  n=idention 
of  the  separate  eases  indicated. 
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in  the  limit,  when  n  is  infinitely  large,  the  sum  of  the  moduli  of  the  terms  of 
the  series  at  points  along  Q^ 

<  (M,  +  K)  +  q,/j,  +  q/q.^/j,  +  q^'q.J'/j.  +  ... 

so  that  the  aeries  converges  and  the  limit  of  u^n^j,  viz.  u',  is  finite.     Similarly 
for  u". 

Now  consider  the  functions  in  the  portions  T—T'  and  T'  of  the 
region  T. 

For  T  —  T'  we  have  ii^„,  (that  is,  u"  in  the  limit),  with  values  II 
along  a'  and  b',  u'  along  Q5+:  and  also  1(^1+1,  (that  is,  u'  in  the  limit), 
with  values  H  along  a'  and  b'  and  u"  along  Q{~:  thus  u'  and  u"  have 
the  same  values  over  the  whole  boundary  of  T—T'  and,  therefore,  through- 
out that  portion  we  have  u'  =  u". 

For  T'  we  have  it^,  (that  is,  u"  in  the  hmit),  with  values  Q  —  K  along 
a  and  h  and  u' —  K  along  Q^- :  and  also  W2„+,,  (that  is,  u'  in  the  limit),  with 
values  Q  along  a  and  b  and  u"  +  .K"  along  Q/.   Thus  over  the  whole  boundary 
of  T'  we  have  u'  ~ti"  =  K:  and  therefore  within  the  portion  2"  we  have 
u'  =  u"  +  K. 

Lastly,  for  the  whole  region  T  we  take  u  —  v!.  In  the  portion  T—T'  we 
have  u  =  v.'  =  %",  and  in  the  portion  T'  we  have  u  —  u'  =  u"  +  K;  that  is,  the 
function  is  such  that  in  the  region  T^  the  value  changes  from  u"  at  Qi""  to  u"  +  K 
at  Qi+j  or  the  modulus  of  periodicity  is  K. 

Hence  the  function  is  uniquely  determined  for  a  doubly  connected  surfa<;e 
by  the  general  conditions,  by  the  assigned  boundary  values  and  by  the 
arbitrarily  assumed  real  modulus  of  periodicity. 

227.  We  now  consider  the  determination  of  the  function,  when  the 
surface  S  is  triply  connected  and  has  a  single  boundary. 

Let  S  be  resolved,  in  two  different  ways,  into  a  doubly  connected  surface. 
Let  Qi  be  a  cross-cut,  which  changes  the  surface  into  one  of  double 
connectivity  and  gives  two  pieces  of  boundary :  and  let  Qa  be  another 
cross-cut,  not  meeting  the  direction  of  Qi  anywhere  but  continuously 
defonnable  into  Qi,  so  that  it  also  changes  the  surface  into  one  of  double 
connectivity  with  two  pieces  of  boundary.  Then,  in  each  of  these  doubly 
connected  surfaces,  any  number  of  functions  can  be  uniquely  determined 
which  satisfy  the  general  conditions,  each  of  which  assumes  assigned 
boundary  values,  that  is,  along  the  boundary  of  8  and  the  new  boundary, 
and  possesses  an  arbitrarily  assigned  modulus  of  periodicity. 

The  combination  of  these  functions,  by  an  alternate  process  similar  to 

that   for   the   preceding   case,   leads   to   a  unique  function  which  has   an 

assigned    modulus    of    periodicity    for    the    cross-cut    Q,.     The   conditions 

which  determine  it  are;  (i),  the  general  conditions:  (ii),  the  values  along 

F.  2S 
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the  boundary  of  the  given  surface,  (iii)  the  value  of  the  modulus  of 
periodicity  for  the  cross-cut,  which  resolves  the  surface  into  one  of  double 
connectivity,  and  the  modulus  of  periodicity  for  the  cross-cut,  which 
resolves  the  latter  into  a  simply  connected  surface,  that  is,  by  assigned 
moduli  of  periodicity  for  the  two  cross-cuts  necessary  to  resolve  the 
oiiginal  surface  S  into  one  that  is  simply  connected. 

Proceeding  in  this  synthetic  fashion,  we  ultimately  obtain  the  result 
that  a  real  function  u  exists  for  a  surface  of  connectivity  2p  +  l  with  a  single 
boundary,  uniquely  determined  by  the  following  conditions : — 

(i)     its  derivatives  within  the  surface  are  everywhere  uniform,  finite 

and  continuous,  and  they  satisfy  the  equation  V^  =  0 ; 
(ii)    it  assumes,  along  the  boundary  of  the  surface,  assigned  values 
which  are  always  finite  but  may  be  discontinuous  at  a  limited 
number  of  isolated  paints  on  the  boundary ; 
(iii)   the  function  within  the  surface  is  everywhere  finite  and,  except  at 
the  positions  of  cross-cuts,  is  everywhere  uniform  and  continuous : 
the  discontinuities  in  value  in  passing  from  one  edge  to  another 
of  the  cross-cuts  are  arbitrarily  assigned  real  quantities. 
Now  the  surfaces  under  consideration  are  of  odd  connectivity :  the  func- 
tion thus  determinate  is  everywhere  finite,  so  that  no  points  need  to  he 
excluded  from  the  range  of  variation  of  the  independent  variable ;  the  single 
boundary  of  the  closed  surface  can  be  made  a  point.     The  boundary  value 
is  then  a  value  assigned  to  the  function  at  this  point*;  it  may  be  depen- 
dent upon  a  value  assigned  to  w  at  some  point,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
arbitrary  additive  imaginary  constant  in  w  subject  to  which  it  is  dependent 
upon  u.     Hence  we  infer  that  real  functions  exist  on  a  Riemann's  surface, 
finite  everywhere  on  the  sturface  and  uniquely  determined  hy  their  moduli  of 
periodicity  at    the  cross-outs,   which   nioduli   are   arbitrarily   assigned  real 
quantities.    It  will  be  proved  that  the  moduli  cannot  all  be  zero  (§  231). 

228.     The  following  important  proposition  may  now  be  deduced : — 

Of  the  real  functions,  which  satisfy  the  general  conditions  and  are  finite 

everywhere   on   the   Riemann's  surface,  and   are   determined  hy  arbitrarily 

!  modidi  of  periodicity   there  are  2p  and  no  more  that  are  linearly 

t  of  one  a/noth&r ,  and  every  other  svch  function  can  he  expressed, 

except  as  to  an  additive  constant  as  a  linear  combination  of  multiples  of  these 

functions  with  constant  coefficients 

Taking  into  account  onlj  leal  functions  which  satisfy  the  general 
conditions  and  are  everjwheie  finite,  we  can  obtain  an  infinite  nunihei  of 
functions  by  as=!igning  aibitrarj  moduli  of  peiiodicitj 

"  Or,  if  we  please  the  ooii'ft'jnt  value  aloug  the  circnrnfeience  of  a  amall  cirde  rounl  thp 
point;  !D  the  absence  of  the  cnnditioni  of  uaitnimitj  ind  eontinuit^  the  propo'iitioa  M  if 
g  aaO  does  not  ap^lj  to  this  cit^e 
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When  one  function  Mi  has  been  obtained,  with  wi^,,  &)i,s,...,  wi,sp  as  its 
arbitrarily  assigned  moduli,  another  function  Mj  can  be  obtained  with 

as  its  arbitrarily  assigned  moduli  of  periodicity,  which  are  not  the  moduli  of 
^iMi,  where  A;,  is  a  constant.  A  third  function  Uj  can  then  be  obtained,  with 
<^i,i,  C3,i,  •  ■  ■ ,  f^iyip  ^^  its  arbitrarily  assigned  moduli  of  periodicity,  which  are 
not  the  moduli  of  k^ii^  +  kiU^,  where  ki  and  k^  are  constants ;  and  so  on,  provided 
that  the  number  of  functions  obtained,  say  q,  is  less  than  2p.  When  q  <  2p, 
another  function  can  be  obtained  whose  moduli  of  periodicity  are  different 
from  those  of  S  k,ii,.  But  when  q  =  2p,  so  that  2p  definite  functions, 
linearly  independent  of  one  another,  have  been  obtained,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  constants  k-^,  /c.,, ...,  k^,  so  that 

(for  m  =  1,  2,..,,  2p),  where  il^,  ii,, ...,  11^  are  arbitraiy  constants. 

Let  U  be  the  potential  function,  which  satisfies  the  general  conditions 
and  is  finite  everywhere  on  the  surface  and  is  determined  by  the  arbitrarily 
assigned  constants  0.,,  il^,  ...,  ils^;  then  the  function 

has  all  its  moduli  of  periodicity  aero,  it  is  everywhere  finite  and,  because  its 
moduli  are  aero,  it  is  uniform  and  continuous  everywhere  on  the  surface.  It 
is  therefore,  by  §  220,  a  constant ;  and  therefore 

V^-%  krV.  +  A, 
proving  the  proposition. 

229.  The  only  remaining  condition  of  §  214i  to  be  considered  is  the 
possible  possession,  by  the  function  u,  of  infinities  of  assigned  forms,  at 
assigned  positions  on  the  surface. 

Let  the  infinity  at  a  point  on  the  surface,  where  s  is  equal  to  Cr,  be 
represented  by  the  real  part  of  0(s,  Cr),  where 

*(^.«.)=77^vW+^'?f«+ +-^i+-B,l<ig(«-o,), 

and  let  this  real  part  he  denoted*  by  9i^(^,  Cr)i  then  u—?A<f>{z,  c^)  has  no 
infinity  at  .s  =  c^.  Proceeding  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  assigned 
infinities  at  all  the  assigned  points,  we  have  a  function 

*  The  form  of  <p  (s,  c,,)  implica  that  the  aeries  giving  tte  iafinite  terms  haa  negative  integral 
esponentB;  the  oaae,  in  which  the  exponents  are  proper  fractions  so  that  the  point  is  s,  branch- 
point, is  eovered  by  the  transformation  of  g  223  when  the  modified  form  of  <p  explicitly  satisfies 
the  tiuiit  Implication  as  to  form. 

28—2 
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which  has  no  infinities  on  the  surface.  Its  derivatives  everywhere  (save  at 
branch -points)  are  finite,  uniform  and  continuous  and  satisfy  the  equation 
Vhi  =0.  If  T  be  a  typical  representation  of  the  assigned  boundary  values 
of  M  and  ^  be  the  corresponding  typical  representation  of  the  assigned 
boundary  values  of  2  9i^  {s,  Cr),  then  T  -  't>  is  a  typical  representation  of 
the  boundary  values  of  U. 

The  moduli  of  periodicity  of  U  may  arise  through  two  sources :  (i) 
arbitrarily  assigned  real  moduli  of  periodicity  at  the  2p  cross-cuts  of  the 
canonical  system  {§  181),  that  are  necessary  to  resolve  the  original  surface  into 
one  that  is  simply  connected :  (ii)  the  various  moduli  9t  {2-7TiBr},  arising  from 
the  infinities  c,  in  the  surface,  the  occuiTence  of  which  infinities  renders  these 
additional  moduli  necessary  for  the  various  additional  cross-cuts  that  must  be 
made  before  the  surface  can  be  resolved.  Then  U  has  all  these  moduli  as  its 
moduli  of  periodicity :  it  is  finite  everywhere  on  the  surface  and,  except  for  its 
moduli  of  periodicity,  it  is  uniform  and  continuous  on  the  surface ;  hence  it  is 
a  function  uniquely  determinate,  which  is  a  constant  if  all  the  moduli  be  zero. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  determination  of  u  is  unique,  that  is,  that  a 
real  function  u  on  the  Rtemaim's  surface  is  determined  hy  the  general  conditions 
ai  all  points  on  the  surface  except  inf/niHes,  by  the  assignment  of  specified  forms 
of  injmities  at  isolated  points,  and  by  the  possession  of  arbitrarily  assigned 
moduli  of  periodicity  at  the  cross-cuts  which  must  be  made  to  resolve  the 
surface  into  one  that  is  simply  connected.  And,  when  all  the  moduli  are  zero, 
the  real  function  w  is  uniform. 

Now  w,  =u  +  iv,  is  determined  by  u  save  as  to  an  arbitrary  additive 
constant.  Hence,  summarising  the  preceding  results,  we  infer  the  existence 
of  the  following  classes  of  functions  on  the  surface : — 

{A)    Functions  which  are  finite  everywhere  on  the  surface  and,  except 
at  the  lines  of  the  cross-cuts  which  suflice  to  resolve  the  surface 
into  one  that  is  simply  connected,  uniform  and  continuous ; 
and  which   have,   at  these   cross-cuts,  moduU  of  periodicity, 
the  real  parts  of  which  are  arbitrarily  assigned  constants : — 
{B)     Functions  which  have  a  limited  number  of  assigned  singularities 
(either  algebraical,  or  logarithmic,  or  both)  at  assigned  isolated 
points,  and  which  otherwise  have  the  characteristics  of  the 
functions  defined  in  {A). 
The  existence  of  the  various  kinds  of  functions,  considered  in  the  preceding 
chapter  in  connection  with  a  special  form  of  Riemann's  surface,  will  now  be 
established  for  any  given  surface. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Appjjcations  of  the  Existence-Theokem. 

230.  We  proceed  to  make  some  appiications  of  the  existence -theorem  as 
established  in  the  preceding  chapter  in  connection  with  any  Eiemann's  surface, 
that  is  supposed  given  geometrically  in  an  arbitrary  way ;  and  we  shall  first 
consider  it  in  relation  with  the  functions  usually  known  as  Abelian  trans- 


The  existence  of  various  classes  of  functions  of  position  has  been  established. 
Let  functions  which,  satisfying  the  general  conditions,  are  finite  everywhere  on 
the  Riemann's  surSvce  and  have  assigned  moduli  of  periodicity  at  the  2p 
cross-cuts,  be  called  functions  of  the  first  kind,  in  analogy  with  the  nomen- 
clature of  §§  205 — 211 ;  let  functions  which,  satisfying  the  general  conditions, 
have  assigned  algebraical  infinities  on  the  Riemann's  surface  and  have 
assigned  moduli  of  periodicity  at  the  2j)  cross-cuts,  be  called  functions  of 
the  second  kind ;  and  let  functions  which,  satisfying  the  general  conditions, 
have  assigned  logarithmic  and  algebraical  infinities*  and  have  assigned  moduli 
of  periodicity  at  the  2p  cross-cuts  as  well  as  the  proper  moduli  in  connection 
with  the  logarithmic  infinities,  be  called  fimctions  of  the  third  kind.  These 
classes  of  fianctions  evidently  contain  the  integrals  of  the  respective  kinds 
which  arise  through  algebraical  functions. 

First,  let  P  and  Q  be  two  functions  of  x  and  y,  the  derivatives  of  which 
are  finite,  uniform  and  continuous  at  all  points  (esoept  possibly  branch -points) 
on  the  given  Riemann's  surface  and  satisfy  the  equation  V'm  =  0.  Let  the 
functions  themselves  be  finite  and,  except  at  cross-cuts,  uniform  and 
continuous  on  the  surface:  and  let  their  moduli  of  periodicity  be  At,..., 
Ap,  B,,  ...,  Bp-,  A{,  ...,  A^,  B{,  ...,  -Sp',  for  the  cross-cuts  cti, ...,  Op,  6i,  ...,  hp 
respectively,  the  moduli  for  the  cross-cuts  c  being  zero.  (If  P  and  Q  should 
have  infinities  on  the  surface,  as  will  be  the  case  in  later  applications,  so  that 
in  their  vicinity  portions  of  the  surface  are  excluded,  thereby  requiring  other 
cross-cuts  for  the  resolution  of  the  surface  into  one  that  is  simply  connected, 
other  moduli  will  be  required;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  P  and  Q  have 
merely  the  2p  assigned  moduli.) 

When  the  surface  is  resolved  by  the  2p  cross-cuts  into  one  that  is  simply 
*  The  logarithmic  infiiiitiee  must  be  at  least  two  in  number,  by  §  210. 
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connected,  the  functions  P  and  Q  are  uniform,  finite  and  continuous  over 
that  resolved  surface.     Proceeding  as  in  g  16  and  §  216,  we  have 

where  the  double  integrals  extend  over  the   whole   area   of  the   resolved 

surface,  and  the  single  integrals  extend  positively  round 

the  whole  boundary.     This  boundaiy  is  composed  of  a 

single  curve,  composed  of  both  edges  of  each  of  the 

cross-cuts ;  and  the  positive  directions  of  the  description 

are  indicated  in  the  figure,  at  a  point  of  intersection  of 

two  cross-cuts. 

As  explained  in  §  196,  the  negative  edge  of  the  cross- 
cut Or  is  GE  and  the  positive  edge  is  DF;  the  negative 
edge  of  the  cross-cut  br  is  EF  and  the  positive  edge  is  CD.     Then  we  have 

Po-Pf=Pc-Pe  =  B,,     Pjr-P^^Po-Po-^r-, 
and  similarly  for  the  function  Q. 

Consider  the  integral  JPdQ,  taken  along  the  two  edges  of  the  cross-cut 
a,. :  let  P_  and  P^  denote  the  functions  along  the  negative  and  the  positive 
edges  respectively,  so  that  P+~P-  =  A,.  The  value  of  the  integral  for  the 
two  edges  is 

I     P+dQ,  taken  in  the  direction  F...D 

+       P-dQ,  taken  in  the  direction  G...E 

■ic 

iP^-P-)dQ,  taken  m  the  direction  F...D 
=  A^  rdQ  -  Ar  (Qs  -  Qf)  =  A,.B;. 

J  F 

Similarly,  when  the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  two  edges  of  the  cross-cut  b,. 
is  taken,  we  have 

I    P+dQ,  taken  in  the  direction  D...C 

+  i    P-dQ,  taken  in  the  direction  E...F 

J  E 
fC 

--      {P^.-P-)dQ,  taken  in  the  direction  .D...G 

i  D 

=  B,.rdQ  =  B,.(Qc-QD)--BrA;. 

J  B 
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And  the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  combination  of  the  two  edges  of  any 
cross-cut  c  is  zero. 

Hence  summing  for  the  whole  boundary  of  the  resolved  surface,  we  have 

and  therefoi'e 

subject  to  the  assigned  conditions. 

This  theorem  is  of  considerable  importance :  and  the  conditions,  subject 
to  which  it  is  valid,  permit  P  and  Q  (or  either  of  them)  to  be  real  or  complex 
potential  functions  of  x  and  y  or  to  be  a  function  of  s. 

231.  As  a,  first  application,  let  P  and  Q  be  real  potential  functions  such 
that  P  +  iQ  is  a  function  of  z,  say  w,  evidently  a  function  of  the  first  kind. 
Let  its  moduli  for  the  cross-cuts  be 

a)^-\-ivg  at  as,  for  s  =  l,  2,  ...,f, 
and  Wg'  +  ivs'  at  bg,  for  s=l,  2,  ...,p. 

Since  P  +  iQ  is  a  function  of  a:  4-  iy,  we  have,  by  §§  7,  8, 
dP^dQ      _dP^dQ 
dx      dy '        dy      da)' 
The  double  integral  then  becomes 

m-""' 

which  cannot  be  negative,  because  P  is  real ;  it  is  a  quantity  that  is  positive 
except  only  when  P  (and  therefore  w)  is  a  constant  everywhere.      In  the 


KD'h* 


Ar  =  <or,  B,  =  w/ ;     a;  =  Vr,  B/  =  v,', 
80  that  2  (crv/  -  cor'vr)  is  always  positive.     Hence : 

r=l 

If  a  fimction  w,  everywhere  finite  on  a  Riemawn's  surface,  liave  aij  -f 
ffls  {for  s=l,  2,  ...,  J))  and  tOg  -{-ivi  at  bg  {for  s  =  l,2,...,p)asi 
the  cross-cuts  a  and  b  being  the  2p  cross-cuts  necessary  to  resolve  the  surface 
into  one  that  is  simply  connected,  then 

J^  (»,<-»,'„,) 

is  uhuays  positive,  unless  w  is  a  constant :  and  then  it  is  zero. 
This  proposition  has  the  following  corollaries. 

Corollary  I.     A  function  of  z  of  the  first  kind  cannot  have  its  moduli  of 
periodicity  for  a^,  ...,  Oj,  all  zero. 
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For  if  all  these  moduli  were  to  vanish,  then  each  of  the  quantities  &>,-  and 
each  of  the  quantities  Vy  would  be  zero:  the  sum  S  (mrv/  —  m^'ur)  would 
then  vanish,  which  cannot  occur  unless  w  be  a  constant. 

Corollary  II.  A/unotwn  of  z  ofthefir^  kind  cannot  have  its  moduli  of 
perioiMcity  for  61,  ...,  bp  all  zero;  it  cannot  have  its  moduli  of  penodidti/  ail 
purely  real,  or  all  purely  imaginary,  or  some  zero  and  all  the  rest  either 
purely  real  or  purely  imaginary. 

The  different  cases  can  be  proved  as  in  the  preceding  Corollary. 

Note.  One  important  inference  can  at  once  be  derived,  relative  to 
functions  of  the  first  kind  that  have  only  two  moduli  of  periodicity, 
iii  and  fla- 

Neither  of  the  moduli  may  vanish;  for  if  one,  say  fli,  were  to  vanish, 
then  w/iia  would  be  a  function  having  one  modulus  zero  and  the  other  unity. 

The  ratio  of  the  moduli  may  not  be  real.  If  it  were  real,  then  w/Iii  would 
be  a  function  having  one  modulus  unity  and  the  other  real.  Both  of  these 
inferences  are  contrary  to  Corollary  II. ;  and  therefore  the  ratio  of  the  two 
moduli  is  a  complex  constant,  the  real  part  of  which  may  vanish  but  not  the 
imaginary  part. 

The  association  of  this  result  with  the  doubly-periodic  functions  is 
immediate, 

.fife.  Shew  that,  if  two  functions  of  the  first  kind  have  the  same  moduli  of  periodicity,, 
their  difference  is  a  constant ;  and  that,  if  W  he  a  value,  at  any  point  of  the  surface, 
of  a  function  of  the  first  kind  with  moduli  a,,  a^,...,  013^,  all  the  functions  of  the  first 
kind,  whiuh  have  those  moduli,  are  included  in  the  form 

W+  S  mr<6,  +  A, 

where  the  coefficients  m  are  integers  and  j1  is  a  constant. 

232.  As  a  second  application,  let  P  be  a  function  of  z  and  Q  also  a 
function  of  z ;  evidently,  with  the  restriction  of  the  proposition,  P  and  Q 
must  bo  functions  of  the  first  kind,  when  no  part  of  the  surface  is  excluded 
from  the  range  of  variation  of  a.     Then 

.dP  ^dP        -SQ^SQ 

Bm:      By '        dx     dy ' 
so  that  at  every  point  on  the  surface  we  have 

aP3Q_SQ3P^Q 

dx  dy      dx  dy 
Consequently  the  double  integral 


lit 


•'^"^-Sf)"-- 
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and  therefore,  if  a  function  of  the  first  kind  have  moduli  A,,  ...,Ap,  Bi,  .-.,-Sj,, 
and  if  any  other  fmiction  of  the  first  hind  hawmoduU  Ai ,  ...,  A^',  B^',  ...,Bp' 
at  the  cross-cuts  a  and  b  respectively,  then 

l{A^B;~BAr)  =  0. 

233.  Nest,  let  Q  be  a  function  of  z  of  the  first  kind,  as  in  the  preceding 
case ;  but  now  let  P  be  a  function  of  s  of  the  second  kind,  so  that  all  its 
infinities  are  algebraical.  The  points  where  the  function  is  infinite  must  be 
excluded  from  the  surface :  a  corresponding  number  of  cross-cuts  will  be 
necessary  for  the  resolution  of  the  surface  into  one  that  is  simply  connected. 
The  modulus  of  periodicity  of  P  for  each  of  these  cross-cuts  is  zero,  (as  in  Ex.  8 
of  §  199,  which  is  an  instance  of  a  function  of  this  kind),  no  additional 
modulus  being  necessary  with  an  algebraical  infinity. 

Then  over  the  resolved  surface,  thus  modified,  the  functions  P  (e)  and 
Q(z)  are  everywhere  uniform,  finite  and  continuous  r  and  therefore,  as 
before 

//(lf|-g|)"-/-«. 

the  double  integral  extending  over  the  whole  of  the  resolved  surfece  and  the 
single  integral  extending  round  its  whole  boundary.  But,  at  all  points  in 
the  resolved  surface,  we  have 

apaQ__9Q9P^^ 

die  ?jy       dx  dy         ' 
and  therefore,  as  before,  the  double  integral  vanishes.     Hence  jPdQ,  taken 
round  the  whole  boundary,  vanishes. 

The  boundary  is  made  up  of  the  double  edges  of  all  the  cross-cuts  a,  h, 
and  those,  say  I,  which  are  introduced  through  the  infinities,  and  of  the  small 
curves  round  the  infinities. 

As  in  §  230,  the  value  of  the  integral  for  the  two  edges  of  Or  is  A^Br  \ 
and  its  value  for  the  two  edges  of  6,  is  —  BrAy-  The  value  of  the  integral 
for  the  two  edges  of  aoy  cross-cut  I  is  zero,  because  the  subject  of  integration 
is  the  same  along  the  edges  which  are  described  in  opposite  directions. 

To  find  the  value  round  one  of  the  small  curves,  say  that  which  encloses 
an  infinity  represented  analytically  by  a  value  Cj  of  s,  we  take,  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Cg, 

where  j)  (^  —  Cg)  is  a  converging  series  of  positive  integral  powers  of  ^  —  c^.  In 
that  vicinity,  let 

Q  =  &  +  (2  -  Cg)  Qs  +  higher  powers  of  ^  -  Cs, 
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SO  that  Q/  is  dQjdz  for  ^  =  c, ;  thus 

dQ  =  (Q/  +  positive  powere  of  5  —  c^)  ds. 
Hence  along  the  small  curve 


where  q(e  —  Cs)  is  a  converging  series  of  positive  integral  powers  of  z  ~  Cg. 
The  value  of  the  integral  round  the  curve  is  'imHsQs- 

Summing  these  various  parts  of  the  integral  and  remembering  that  the 
whole  integral  is  zero,  we  have 

0, 


0 

f  Q( 


S  {A^B, 

:-B,A, 

0  +  2 

mS. 

ff.Q; = 1 

there  being  as 
infinities  of  P. 

many  terms 

in    the 

last 

summation 

The  equatioi, 

'     'iAi 

m 

h    fi       Id 
a      h       fi 

h          ih     ts  h 
d         rrxd       A    B 
fwhk 

A    B 
F 

J 


p.    (  ) 

and  for  the  same  in  the  lower,  we  have 

/'=S(3)=  — is  ( 1+positive  integra,!  powers  of  -j. 

Let  Q  be  the  function  of  Ex.  6,  usually  denoted  by  F{z),  being  the  elliptic  integral 
of  the  fi[Bt  kind,  finite  everywhere.  Wa  easily  find,  for  large  values  of  l^]  in  the  upper 
sheet,  that 

(^§=rf^(3)=T-Tj  f  1+positivo  integral  powers  of  -jih, 
and,  for  large  values  of  |s|  in  the  lower,  that 

dQ=dF(z)= -■p^ll+poaitive  integral  powers  of  ~\dz. 
Then  for  large  values  of  |a[  in  the  upper  sheet,  wo  have 

Pd<i  =  —  (l  +  positivo  integral  powers  of  -1 

= ^  (I -I- positive  integral  powers  of  /), 
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where  z^  =  \;   and  we  may  consider  the  Riemaim'a  surface  spherical.     Hence  the  value 
round  the  excluding  curve  in  the  upi)er  sheet  is  -  3srt. 

Similarly  the  value  round  the  excluding  curve  in  the  lower  sheet  is  ~  2jri'. 
Now^j  and  B^,  the  moduli  of  P,  are4ffand  U^K'-E')  respectively;  jI,' and  5,',  the 
moduli  of  Q,  arc  AK  and  'iiK'  respectively.     Hence 

iE  .2iK'  -  AK  .2i{K'  -  W)-  'ini=% 
leading  to  the  Legendrian  equation 

EK'-^E'K-KK'^^'a. 

234.  Before  proceeding  to  the  relations  affecting  the  moduh  of  periodicity 
of  functions  of  the  third  kind,  we  shall  make  some  inferences  from  the 
preceding  propositions. 

It  has  heen  proved  that  functions  of  the  first  kind,  special  examples  of 
which  arose  as  integrals  of  algebraic  functions,  exist  on  a  Riemann's  surface. 
They  are  everywhere  finite  and,  except  for  additive  multiples  of  the  moduli, 
they  are  uniform  and  continuous ;  and  when,  in  addition  to  these  properties, 
the  real  parts  of  their  moduli  of  periodicity  are  arbitrarily  assigned,  the 
functions  are  uniquely  determinate.  Hence  the  number  of  such  functions  is 
unhmited :  they  are,  however,  subject  to  the  following  proposition : — 

The  number  of  linearly  ind^endent  fimctiom  of  the  first  kmd,  that  exist  on 
a  given  Riemann's  surface,  is  equal  to  p ;  where  2p  + 1  is  the  connectivity  of 
the  surface.     And  every  function  of  the  fi/rst  kind  on  thai  surface  is  of  the 

form  G  +  %  CqWg,  where  G  is  a  constant,  the  coefiioients  c,,  ...,  Cp  a/re  constants, 
and  w,,  .,.,  %  arep  linearly  independent  functions. 

Let  q  series  of  linearly  independent  real  quantities,  each  series  containing 
^p  non-vanishing  constants,  be  arbitrarily  assigned  as  the  real  parts  of  the 
moduli  of  periodicity  of  functions  of  the  first  kind,  which  are  thence  uniquely 
determined.  Let  the  functions  be  Wj,  w^,  .,.,  w,;  and  lot  the  real  parts  of 
their  moduli  be  (wi,i,  0)1,3,  ■■■.("i,!)}).  ("'2,1,0)2,2,  -..,  Mj^sp),  ...,(0)9,,,  aig^^,  ...,tOg,^). 
The  modulus  of  w^  at  the  cross-cut  (?„  has  its  real  pari  denoted  by  w^.m- 
when   the   modulus   is   divided   into   real   and   imaginary  parts,  let   it   be 

If  any  set  of  q  arbitrary  complex  constants  be  denoted  by  t'l, ...,  Cq,  where 
Cg  is  of  the  form  cts  +  i^s,  then,  at  the  cross-cut  G^,  the  real  part  of  the 

modulus  of  %  CrUir  is  the  real  pari  of  %  Cy  ((a.r,m  +  i^'r,m):  that  is,  it  is  equal  to 


holding  for  m  =  1,  2,  . , .,  2p  and  therefore  giving  2p  expressions  in  all. 

Now  let  a  series  of  real  arbitrary  quantities  A^,  A^, ...,  .Aaj,  be  assigned  as 
the  real  parts  of  the  moduli  of  periodicity  of  a  function  of  the  first  kind, 
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which  is  uniquely  determined  by  them ;  and  consider  the  equations 
Aj  =  aiwi.i  +  OiWs,,  + . ..  +  agw^^,  ~  /9,w'i,,  -  0^\i -  ...  -  jS^w',,! 

First,  let  q<p:  the  2q  constants  a  and  y3  can  be  determined  so  as  to  make 
the  right-hand  sides  respectively  equal  to  2§  arbitrarily  assigned  constants  A. 
The  right-hand  sides  of  the  remaining  equations  are  then  determinate  con- 
stants ;  and  therefore  the  remaining  equations  will  not  be  satisfied  when  the 
remaining  constants  A  are  arbitrarily  assigned. 

The  function  determined  by  the  moduli  A  has  some  of  its  moduli  different 
from  those  of  the  function  Sew,  when  q<p;  hence,  when  q  functions  Wi, ... 
...,  Wg,  where  q  <p,  have  been  obtained,  we  can  obtain  another  Junction,  and 
so  on ;  until  q=p- 

But,  when  2  =  p,  then  the  foregoing  2p  equations  determine  the  quantities 
a  and  /3,  whatever  be  the  quantities  A.  Let  W  be  the  function  of  the  first 
kind,  determined  by  the  constants  A  as  the  arbitrarily  assigned  real  parts  of 
its  moduli  of  periodicity :  then 

W-i  c,w„ 

where  the  coefficients  c  are  constants,  has  the  I'cal  parts  of  all  its  moduli 
of  periodicity  zero :  it  is  therefore,  by  Cor.  II.  §  231,  a  constant,  so  that 

If  =  c,w,-l-...-l-CpWp-t-(7, 
where    G  is   a   constant.     Therefore   the   number   of  linearly  independent 
functions  of  the  first  kind  is  p-;  and  every  function  of  the  first  kind  is  of 
the  form 

It  has  been  assumed  in  what  precedes  that  the  determinant  of  the  quanti- 
ties d)  and  m'  does  not  vanish.  This  possibility  is  not  excluded  merely  by  the 
arbitrary  choice  of  the  quantities  o> ;  because  the  quantities  to'  are  determined 
for  w,  and  w  is  dependent  on  v.  If,  however,  the  determinant  should  vanish, 
then,  by  taking  the  quantities  a  and  ,8  proportional  to  the  minors  of  &)  and  w' 
respectively  in  the  determinant,  all  the  quantities 

can  be  made  to  vanish.     These  quantities  arc  the  real  parts  of  the  moduli  of 

periodicity  of  X  CgWi  which,  because  they  all  vanish,  is  a  constant,  that  is,  the 

quantities  Wg  are  not  linearly  independent  of  one  another — -an  inference 
contrary  to  their  construction.  Hence  the  determinant  of  the  qimntities  ro  does 
not  vanish. 
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Note.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  each  function  w,  being  of  the 
first  kind,  gives  rise  to  two  real  potential  functions,  which  are  everywhere 
finite  and  have  moduli  of  periodicitj'  at  the  cross-cuts :  one  of  the  functions 
being  the  real  part  of  w,  the  other  arising  from  its  imaginary  part. 
Hence  irom  the  p  linearly  independent  functions  of  the  first  kind,  there  are 
altogether  2p  linearly  independent  real  potential  functions.  This  number  is 
the  same  as  the  total  number  of  real  potential  ftinctions  considered  in  §  228 : 
hence  each  of  them  can  be  expressed  as  a  linear  function  of  the  members  of 
that  former  system,  save  possibly  as  to  an  additive  constant.  Conversely,  it 
follows  that  linear  combinations  of  the  members  of  that  former  system  can  be 
taken  in  pairs,  so  as  to  furnish  p  (and  not  more  than  p)  linearly  independent 
functions  of  2  of  the  first  kind. 

235.  The  functions  so  far  obtained  are  very  general :  it  is  convenient  to 
have  a  set  of  functions  of  the  first  kind  in  normal  forms.  The  foregoing 
analysis  indicates  that  linear  combinations  of  constant  multiples  of  the 
functions,  being  themselves  functions  of  the  first  kind,  are  conveniently 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  moduli  of  periodicity :  and  the 
simpler  the  aggregate  of  these  moduli  is,  the  simpler  will  be  the  functions 
determined  by  them.  Some  conditions  have  been  shewn  (§  231)  to  attach 
to  the  aggregate  of  the  moduli  for  any  one  function  of  the  first  kind,  and  a 
condition  (§  232)  for  the  moduli  of  different  functions;  these  are  the  con- 
ditions that  limit  the  choice  of  linear  combinations. 

Let  CiWi  + . . . -1- CpWj,  be  a  linear  combination  of  the  functions  Wi,...,Wj, 
which  have  a>„,...,  Wrp  (r  =  l,  ...,p)  as  the  moduli  of  periodicity  for  the 
cross-cuts  d], ...,  CTj,,     Then  A,  where  A  is  the  determinant 


cannot  vanish:  for  otherwise  by  taking  constants  Ci,...,Cp  proportional  to  the 
first  minors,  we  should  obtain  a  function  £  CgWg,  having  all  its  moduli  for  the 

cross-cuts  a,, ...,  Op  zero  and  therefore,  by  §  231,  merely  a  constant,  so  that 
«/,, ...,  Wp  would  not  be  linearly  independent.     Hence  A  does  not  vanish. 

Next,   we   can   choose   constants   c   so   that   the   moduli   of  periodicity 
vanish  for  the  function   S  CiWg  at  all  the  cross-cuts  a,  except  at  one,  say  Oy, 

and   that   there   it   has   any   assigued    value,    say    ttI.      For,   solving    the 
equations, 

0  =  c,W5,l-^C2Ws,2  +  . . . -I- CjjWj, p,     (for  s  ^  r=  1,  2,  .,,,  p); 
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the  detenninant  of  the  right-hand  side  does  not  vanish,  and  tho  constants  c, 
say  Cr,i,  c,,a,  ...,c,,j,, are  determinate.  The  function  c^^jW,  +  c^.s^a  +  ...  +Or,pWp, 
say  Wr,  then  has  its  moduli  zero  for  a,,...,  Of-i,  0^+1,...,  o^ ;  it  has  the 
modulus  7J-1  for  it,.;  it  has  moduli,  say  S^^i,  ...,  Br,p  at  hi,  ■■■,hp  respectively. 
And  the  function  is  determinate  save  as  to  an  additive  constant. 

This  combination  can  be  effected  for  each  of  the  values  1,  .,.,^  of  r  -. 
and  thus  p  new  functions  will  be  obtained.  These  p  functions  are  linearly 
independent :  for,  if  there  were  a  relation  of  the  form 

G,Wi  +  O^W,+ +  Op  Tfj,  =  constant, 

tho  modulus  of  the  function    2  GrW^  at  the  cross-cut  CTj  should  be  aero 

because  the  function  is  a  constant ;  and  it  is  Gsiri,  so  that  all  the  coefficients 
C  would  be  zero. 

The  functions  W,  thus  obtained,  have  the  moduli  :■ — 


a 

"s 
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6, 

t. 

TF, 

.i 

0 
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^1,1 
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„■ 
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0 
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w„ 

0 

..• 

'Bp.l 

K, 

These  functions  are  called  normal  fimctn,<yns  of  the  first  hmd :  they  are  a 
complete  system  linearly  independent  of  one  another,  and  are  such  that  every 
function  of  the  first  kind  is,  except  as  to  an  additive  constant,  a  linear  com- 
bination of  constant  multiples  of  them. 

The  quantities  B  are  not  completely  independent  of  one  another.     Since 
Wj,  Wj'  are  functions  of  the  first  kind  we  have,  by  ^  232, 

which,  ibr  the  nonnal  functions,  takes  the  form 
iriB^'  ~  -rriBj'j  =  0, 

that  is,  Sjj'  =  Bj'j.  Hence  the  moduli  B  with  the  samie  integers  for  sufix  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

This  is  a  first  relation  among  the  moduli.     Another  is  given  by  the 
following  theorem :— 
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Let    S^,n  —  pm,n+io'm,n3   (™    that    pm,n  =  pn,m<    O-I^d   0",„^n  =  0"ji,m,)  ■'    then,    if 

C], ...,  Cp  he  any  real  quantities,  the  expression 

piiC,"  +  2p,jC]C3  +  pi'fii^  +  . . .  +  pppCp", 
is  negative,  unless  the  quantities  c  varnish  together. 

The  function  g^W,  +  CsW^  +  . . .  +  CpW^  +  0  is  a  function  of  the  first  kind 
with  moduli  (say)  ror  +  ivr  at  a^,  where  ^  =  1, ...,  p,  and  moduli  a^'  +  ivs  atij, 

where  s  =  1,  .,,,  p.     Then,  by  §  231,  the  sum   2  (wrV  -  oi/fr)  is  positive, 

except  when  the  function  is  a  constant,  that  is,  except  when  Ci, ...,  Cp  all 
vanish.     But 

(Or  +  ivf  =  Cr-rri, 
so  that  Wr  =  0,  V,.  =  TTCr ;  and 

so  that  OJs' —  CiPi^s  +  c^p^^s  +  ■■■  +<^Pp,a- 

Hence  the  sum  ^  —Cr-jr(cjpi,r  +  OiiP%r  +  ----^Oppp^r) 

is  positive  and  therefore  the  sum   %   2  pnCrCs  is  negative.     This  (with  the 

property  p^n  =  Pnm)  is  the  required  result. 

These  properties  of  the  periods,  all  due  to  Riemann,  are  useful  in  the 
construction  of  the  Theta-Fuuctiona. 

For  the  ordinary  Jacobian  elhptic  functions  in  which  p  =  1,  there  is  only  one 
integral  which  is  everywhere  finite  :  its  periods  are  iK,  2iK'.  To  express  it 
in  the  normal  form,  we  take  cF  (s),  choosing  c  so  that  the  period  at  tti  is 

purely  imaginary  and  =  -n-i ;  hence  c  =  ^-jy ,  and  the  normal  integral  is 

^■F(£) 
i'K    " 

'2K  ' 

unity,  is  a  negative  quantity ;  it  is  the  value  of  pi,  and  satisfies  the  condition 
that  piiOi^  is  negative  for  all  real  quantities  c, 

236.  It  has  been  proved  that  functions  exist  on  a  Eiemann's  surface, 
having  assigned  algebraical  infinities  and  assigned  real  parts  of  its  moduli 
of  periodicity,  but  otherwise  uniform,  finite  and  continuous.  The  simplest 
instance  of  these  functions  of  the  second  kind  occurs  when  the  infinity  is  an 
accidental  singularity  of  the  first  order. 

Let  the  single  infinity  on  the  surface  be  represented  hy  z~c:  let  Ec(s:) 
be  the  function  having  s  =  c  as  its  algebraical  infinity,  and  having  the  real 
parts  of  its  moduli  of  periodicity  assigned.  If  Ec  (^)  be  any  other  function 
with  that  single  infinity  and  the  real  parts  of  its  moduli  the  same,  then 
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Ei.{z)  —  Ec'{z)  is  a  function  all  the  real  parts  of  whose  moduli  are  zero;  it 
does  not  have  c  for  an  infinity  and  therefore  it  is  everywhere  finite :  by  |  231,  it 
is  a  constant.  Hence  an  elementary  fanction  of  the  second  kind  is  determined, 
save  as  to  an  additive  constant,  by  its  infinity  and  the  real  parts  of  its  moduli. 

Again,  it  can  be  proved,  as  for  the  special  case  in  §  208,  that  an  elementary 
function  of  the  second  kind  is  determined,  save  as  to  an  additive  function  of 
the  first  kind,  by  its  infinity  alone :  hence,  if  E  (z)  bo  any  elementary  function, 
having  its  infinity  represented  by  ^^  =  c,  we  have 

E(s)  =  J!:,{s)  +  X,W,+  ...+XpWp  +  A, 
where  \], ....  X^,  A  are  constants,  the  values  of  which  depend  on  the  special 
function  chosen.     Let  E^(z)  have  mGi,  ...,  viGp  for  its  moduli  at  the  cross- 
cuts a,,  ...,ap  respectively:  and  let  the  function  E{s)  be  chosen  so  as  to  have 
all  its  moduli  at  «) ,  ....  a^  equal  to  zero  :  then  X^  =  —  0^  and  J?  {z)  is  given  by 

The  special  function  of  the  second  kind,  which  has  all  ite  moduli  at  the  cross- 
cuts a,, ...,  Op  equal  to  zero,  is  called  the  normal  function  of  the  second  kind. 
It  ie  customary  to  take  unity  as  the  coefficient  of  the  infinite  term,  that  is, 
the  residue  of  the  normal  function. 

This  normal  function  is  determined,  save  as  to  an  additive  constant,  by  its 
infinity  alone.    For  iiE(z)  and  E'  (z)  be  two  such  normal  functions,  the  function 

E{,)-K(z) 
is  finite  everywhere;  its  moduli  are  zero  at  di,  ...,  ctp ;  hence  (§  231)  it  is  a 
constant. 

Normal  fttnctiona  of  the  second  kind  will  be  used  later  (§  241)  in  the 
construction  of  functions  with  any  number  of  simple  infinities  on  the  surface. 

Let  the  moduli  of  this  normal  function ,£(2^)  of  the  second  kind  be  B^,  ..., 
Bp  for  the  cross-cuts  b^, ...,  bp.  Then  applying  the  proposition  of  g  233  and 
consideiing  the  integral  fEdWy,  we  have  ^i  =  ...  =^p  =  0;   also 

A,' = ...  =A',_,^AUi^  ■■■= a; =0, 

and  Ar  =  tti.     The  relation  therefore  is 

^B.'^i+^-rril^)         =0, 
where,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  ^  =  e, 

p  being  a  converging  Beries  of  positive  powers.     Thus 

d,W 
or,  as  --j-^  is  an  algebraical  function  (§  241)  on  the  surface,  the  period,^  nf  a 
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normal  function  of  the  second  kind  at  the  cross-cuts  b  are  algebraical  functions 
of  its  single  infinity. 

In  the  case  of  tte  Jaoobiac  elliptic  integrals,  the  integral  of  the  second  kind  haB  at 
z=  CO  an  infinity  of  the  first  order  in  each  sheet  (Es,  8,  §  199).  The  moduli  of  this  integral, 
denoted  by  £!(z),  are  iE  aad  2i{K'  —  E')  for  a,  and  6j  respectively;  hence  the  normal 
integral  of  the  second  kind  is 

F{i)  being  the  (one)  integral  of  the  first  kind.     This  is  the  function  Z{s);  its  modulus  is 
zero  for  Ui,  and  for  6^  it  is 

%i{K'-E')~2iK', 

which  is  '^{laC-E'K-EIC),  that  is,  it  is  -'^,. 

237.  The  other  simple  class  of  function  which  exists  on  a  Riemann'e 
surface  with  assigned  infinities  and  assigned  real  parts  of  its  moduli  is  that 
which  is  represented  by  the  elementary  integral  of  the  third  kind.  It  has 
two  points  of  logarithmic  infinity  on  the  surface*,  aay  P,  and  P^;  lot  these 
be  represented  by  the  values  Cj  and  Cj  of  z.  On  division  by  a  proper  constant, 
the  function,  which  may  be  denoted  by  Tii^,  takes  the  forms 

-\(>g{z-c,}^--p,{z-c),     +log(a-c,)+p,(s~c), 
in  the  immediate  vicinities  of  Pi  and  of  P^  respectively,  where  p,  and  p^  aro 
converging  series  of  positive  integral  powers. 

The  points  P,  and  P^  can  be  taken  as  boundaries  of  the  surface,  as  in 
Ex.  7  in  §  199.  A  cross-cut  from  Pa  to  Pj  is  then  necessary  for  the  resolution 
of  the  surface;  and  the  period  for  the  cross-cut  is  2Tri,  being  the  increase  of  the 
function  in  passing  from  the  negative  to  the  positive  edge  of  the  cross-cut. 

Then  with  this  assignment  of  infinities  and  with  the  real  parts  of  the 
moduli  at  the  cross-outs  tt,,...,«j,,  6i, ...,  6^  arbitrarily  assigned,  functions  ITij 
exist  on  the  Niemann's  surfoce. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  function  of  the  second  kind,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 
a  fiinetion  ITij  of  the  third  kind  is  determined,  save  as  to  an  additive  constant, 
by  its  two  infinities  and  the  assignment  of  its  moduli ;  and  that  it  is  deter- 
mined, save  as  to  an  additive  function  of  the  first  kind,  by  its  infinities  alone. 

Among  the  infinitude  of  elementary  functions  of  the  third  kind,  having 
the  same  logarithmic  infinities,  a  normal  form  can  be  chosen  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  functions  of  the  second  kind.  Let  tlu  be  an  elementary 
function  of  the  third  kind,  having  Pi  and  Pj  for  its  logarithmic  infinities :  let 
its  moduli  of  periodicity  bo  ^-rri  for  the  cross-cut  P^Pz',  iriO^,  ....  -iriCp  for 
tti, ,..,  ap  respectively;  and  other  quantities  for  &i,  .,.,  bp  respectively.  Then 
m,,  =  n,,-C,W^-...-CpWp 

'  The  representation  of  a  single  point  on  the  Eiemann'a  snrfaoe  by  meanB  solely  ot  the  valne  of 
z  at  the  point  will  henceforward  be  adopted,  without  further  explanation,  in  instances  when  it  can- 
not give  rise  to  ambiguity.  Otherwise,  the  representation  in  fall  detail  ot  statement  will  be  adopted. 
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is  an  elementary  function  of  the  third  kind,  having  zero  as  its  modulus  of 
periodicity  at  each  of  the  cross-cuts  a,, ...,  Op.  This  function  is  the  normal 
form  of  the  elementary  function  of  the  third  kind. 

If  TO-,s'  and  Otis  ^Q  two  normal  elementary  functions  of  the  third  kind  with 
the  same  logarithmic  infinities  and  the  same  period  Svri  at  the  cross-cut 
P^P^,  then 

is  a  function  without  infinities  on  the  surface ;  its  modulus  for  P1P9  is  zero, 
and  its  modulus  for  each  of  the  cross-cuts  cti, ,..,  Oj,  is  zero;  and  therefore  it 
is  a  constant.  Hence  a  norTual  elementary  function  of  the  third  kind  is,  save 
as  to  an  additive  constant,  determined  by  its  infinities  alone. 

E:c.  The  sum  of  three  normal  elementary  fimctiona  of  the  third  kind,  having  as 
their  logarithmic  infinities  tlio  respective  pairs  that  can  be  selected  from  three  points, 
is  a  constant. 

238.  A  relation  among  the  moduli  of  an  elementary  function  of  the  third 
kind  can  he  constructed  in  the  same  way  as,  in  §  233,  for  the  function  of  the 
second  kind. 

Let  the  surface  be  resolved  by  the  2p  cross-cuts  Oi,  ...,ap,hi,...,  ftpandby 
the  cross-cut  PjPa,  joining  the  excluded  infinities  of  an  elementary  function 
IT12  of  the  third  kind.  Let  w  be  any  function  of  the  first  kind ;  then  over  the 
resolved  surface,  we  have 

dTlis  dw     9TIn  div 
dte   dy       dy    dx 
everywhere  zero ;  and  therefore  Jllia  dw  round  the  whole  boundaiy  of  the 
resolved  surface  is  zero,  as  in  §  233. 

Let  the  moduli  of  11,3  be  A^,...,  Ap,  B^,...,  Bp,  and  those  of  w  he 
Ai, ...,  Ap',  B,', ...,  Bp  for  the  2p  cross-cuts  a  and  b  respectively. 

The  whole  boundary  is  made  up  of  the  two  edges  of  the  cross-cuts  a,  the 
two  edges  of  the  cross-cuts  h,  the  two  edges  of  the  cross-cut  PiP^  and  the 
small  curves  round  P,  and  P^. 

The  sum  of  the  parts  contributed  to/IIiadw  by  the  edges  of  all  the  cross- 
cuts a  and  b  is,  as  in  preceding  instances, 

I  {A,B,'-A^B,). 

The  direction  of  integration  along  P,Pa  that  is  positive  relative  to  the  area 
in  the  resolved  surface  is  indicated  by  the  arrows ;  the 
portion  of  [Yl,^  dw  along  the  two  edges  of  the  cut  is       A.     ~,^  A 

r'n,3+rfw+  {"'n^-dw  il 

J  c,  Joj  Fig.  83. 

=  t  (n„*  -  n.r)  d^  =  stK  I'^dw  =  2^^  [w  (cO  -  w  (c,)}. 
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Lastly,  the  portion  of  the  integral  for  the  infinitesimal  curve  round  P,  is  zero, 
by  I  of  §  24,  because  the  limit  of  (z  —  d)  U^^  -^-  fo»^  s  =  Ci  vanishes,  P,  being 

assumed   not   to  bo  a  branch-point ;    and  similarly  for  the  portion  of  the 
integral  contributed  by  the  infinitesimal  curve  round  Pj. 
As  the  integral  /rr,2  dw  vanishes,  we  therefore  have 

I  {A,B:  -  A;B,)  +  27ri  \w  (cO  -  w  (c,)l  -  0, 

which  is  the  relation  required. 

The  most  important  instance  is  that  in  which  IIjj  is  the  normal  elementary 
function  of  the  third  kind  (and  then  Ay,  A^, ...,  Ap  all  vanish),  and  w  is  a 
normal  fiinction  of  the  first  kind,  say  Wr  (and  then 

Ar'  =  -JTi,  A^'  =  A,'=...  =  AV_,  =  ^'rti  =  . . .  =  ^j,' - 0). 
Hence,  if  B,.  be  the  modulus  at  b^  of  the  normal  elementary  integral  cr^.^,  we 
have 

so  that  the  moduli  of  the  normal  elementa/ry  f%i/nction  of  the  third  Mivi  can  he 
expressed  in  terms  of  normal  /mictions,  of  the  first  kind,  of  its  logarithmdc 
disconimmUes. 

The  important  property  of  functions  of  the  third  kind,  known  as  the 
interchange  ofargv/mmt  mid  parameter,  can  be  deduced  by  a  similar  process. 

Let  Hit  be  an  elementary  function  with  logarithmic  discontinuities  at 
Ci  and  c,  with  2Tri  as  its  modulus  for  the  cross-cut  c-fi^,  and  with 

A^,...,Ap,B„...,Bp 
as  its  moduli  for  the  cross-cuts  tSi, .,.,  Op,  h^, ...,  b^;  and  let  ITj,  be  another 
elementary  function  with  logarithmic  discontinuities  at  Cj  and  C4,  with  2m  aa 
its  modulus  for  the  cross-cut  c^„  and  with  A-^',  ...,  Ap,  B,',  ...,  Bp  as  its 
moduli  for  the  cross-cuts  a,, ...,  Op,  bi,  ...,bp. 

Then  when  the  infinities  are  excluded  and  the      -v _l  „ 

surface  is  resolved  so  that  both  Xl^^  and  IS-^         H         clfo     +m^ 

are  uniform  finite  and  continuous  throughout  pi  ng  - 

the  whole  surface,  we  have  "^e     +   "II B^ 


dx    dy        da)     dy        ' 
everywhere  in  the   resolved   surface ;   and  therefore,  as   in   the   preceding 
instances,  ^Tij^dil^  round  the  whole  boundary  vanishes. 

The  whole  boundary  is  made  up  of  the  double  edges  of  the  cross-cuts  a 
and  the  cross-cuts  h,  and  of  the  configuration  of  cross-cuts  and  small  curves 
round  the  points.    The  modulus  of  both  n,2  and  of  lis,  for  the  cut  AQ  is 

29—2 
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zero;  the  modulus  of  Hi,  for  the  cut  Cjpi  is  zero,  and  that  of  Yl^  for  the  cut 

The  part  contributed  to  /tlu  tills,  by  the  aggregate  of  the  edges  of  the 
cross-cuts  a  and  6  is  2  (AgBg  —  A^B^,  as  in  preceding  cases. 

The  part  contributed  by  the  small  curve  round  Ci  is  zero,  because  the 
limit,  for  z  =  Ci,  of  (z  —  Ci)  ITi,  -^  is  zero  ;  similarly  the  part  contributed  by 
the  smaii  curve  round  c,  is  zero. 

The  part  contributed  by  the  two  edges  of  the  cross-cut  0^0^  is 

=  27ri  r  dTi..^  =  277^  [Vi.^  (c^)  -  Ti^  (cOl- 
The  part  contributed  by  the  two  edges  of  the  cross-cut  AO  is 

the  subject  of  integration  does  not  change  in  crossing  from  one  edge  to  the 
other,  and  therefore  this  part  is  zero. 

For  points  on  the  small  curve  round  Cj,  wo  have 

dlla,  —  — \-p{s  —  Cj)  dz, 

where  p  is  a  converging  series  of  integral  powers  of  s  —  c^:  and  therefore  for 
points  on  that  curve 

where  qiz  —  c^  is  a  converging  series  of  positive  integral  powers  of  z  —  Cs. 
Hence  the  part  contributed  to  /IIis  dH^i  by  the  small  curve  round  C3  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  which  is  the  negative  direction  for  integration  relative 
to  Cj,  is  2'7riIIu(cj). 

Again,  for  points  on  the  small  curve  round  Ci,  we  have 

dU-M  = h  »i  (3  —  c.)  dz : 

Z~Ci      '■ 

proceeding  as  for  C3,  we  find  the  part  contributed  to  Jlliadllj,  by  the  small 

curve  round  c,,  which  is  negatively  described,  to  be  —  ^iriTij^^  (c,). 

Lastly,  the  sum  of  the  parts  contributed  by  the  two  edges  of  the  cross-cut 

C3C4  is 

\'' n,,du^*  ^  t  n,,d'u.^r 


-1: 


''^  \    dz  dz   I 
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But  though  II34  has  a  modulus  for  the  cross-cut  C9C4,  its  derivative  has  not  a 
modulus  for  that  cross-cut :  we  have  dTl^jds  —  dlls^jdz,  and  therefore  the 
last  part  contributed  to  JTIni  dXl^  vanishes. 

The  integral  along  the  whole  boundary  vanishes ;  and  therefore 
I  {A,B;  -  A;B,)  +  2m  (n„ (c,)  -  n,,  (c)j  -l-  27rin„  (c,)  -  2TnU,^  (C4)  =  0, 

a  relation  between  the  moduli  of  two  elementary  functions  of  the  third  kind. 
The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  both  of  the  functions  are  normal 
elementary  functions.     We  have  A-,, ...,  Ap  zero  for  wk,  and  A-^ , ...,  Ap  zero 
for  Wej  ;  and  the  relation  then  is 

which  is  often  expressed  in  the  form 

the  paths  of  integration  in  the  unresolved  surface  being  the  directions  of 
cross-cuts  necessary  to  complete  the  resolution  for  the  I'espective  cases. 
Hence  the  normal  elementary  integral  of  the  third  kind  is  unaltered  m  value 
hy  the  interchange  of  its  limits  and  its  logarithmia  injmities. 

239.  From  the  simple  examples,  discussed  in  1 199  and  elsewhere,  it  has 
appeared  that  when  a  function  tv  is  defined  as  the  integral  of  some  function 
of  z,  the  integral  being  uniform  except  in  regard  to  moduli  of  periodicity,  a 
process  of  inversion  is  sometimes  possible  whereby  2  becomes  a  function  of  w, 
either  uniform  or  multiform.  But  in  all  the  cases,  in  which  z  thus  proves  to  be 
a  uniform  function,  the  number  of  periods  possessed  by  w  is  not  greater  than 
two;  and  it  follows,  from §110, that, when  w  possesses  more  than  two  periods, 
z  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  function  of  w.  In  fact,  w  then  loses  its 
property  of  being  uniform  by  dependence  upon  a  single  variable. 

A  question  therefore  arises  as  to  the  form,  if  any,  of  functional  inversion, 
when  w  has  more  than  two  independent  periods  and  when  there  are  more 
functions  w  than  one. 

Taking  the  most  general  case  of  a  Riemann's  surfiice  of  class  p,  let 
Vfi,  Ws, ,..,  Wp  denote  the p  functions  of  the  first  kind.  Let  there  be  q  inde- 
pendent variables  Zi,-.-,  Zq,  where  q  is  not,  of  initial  necessity,  equal  to  p\ 
and,  by  means  of  any  q  of  the  functions  of  the  first  kind,  say  Wj_, ,..,  Wq,  form 
5  new  functions,  evidently  also  of  the  first  kind  and  defined  by  the  equations 

Vr  =  W,  (Z^)  +  Wr{z^)^...+  W.  (Zg), 

where  r  =  1,  2, . , . ,  g.  We  make  the  evident  limitation  that  5  is  not  greater 
than  p,  which  is  justifiable  from  the  point  of  view  of  functional  inversion. 
Then  the  functions  Vr  are  multiform  on  the  surface  with  constant  moduli  of 
periodicity;  they  have  the  same  periods  as  iVr,  say  o),.^i,  o)^^,, ...,  o\^^. 

The  various  values  of  w,.  (s^)  differ  by  multiples  of  the  periods :  so  that,  if 
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"i^ri^m)  be  the  value  for  an  exactly  specified  2a,-path  (as  in  §  110),  the  value 
for  any  other  s^-path  is 

Mir  (-Sm)  +  "in,i Mr,!  +  "m,3  <»r,5  +  ■■■  + '"'m.^  <l>r,2p- 

This  being  true  for  each  of  the  integers  m  =  l,  2, ...,  5,  it  follows  that,  if 
m,  =  ^l7v=,     (s-1,  2,...,2p), 

and  if  Vr  be  the  value  of  2  Wr  (s^)  for  the  exactly  specified  paths  for  2^, , . . . ,  s, , 
then  the  general  value  of  v^  for  any  other  set  of  paths  for  the  variables  is 

holding  for  r  =  l,  2,  ...,  q.  The  integers  n^^g,  and  therefore  the  integers  ■nis, 
are  evidently  the  same  for  all  the  functions  v. 

The  reason  which,  in  the  earlier  case  (§  110),  prevented  the  function  w  from 
being  determinate  as  a  function  of  z  alone  was,  that  integers  could  be  deter- 
mined so  as  to  make  the  additive  part  of  w,  dependent  upon  the  periods,  an 
infinitesimal  quantity.  It  is  necessary  to  secure  that  this  possibility  be 
excluded. 

Let  (Wa,„  =  o:^^^  +  ^jSa,^,  where  the  quantities  a  and  fi  are  real :  then  we 
have  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  additive  portions  for  all  the  functions  v 
being  infinitesimal.  In  order  to  reduce  the  additive  part  to  an  infinitesimal 
value  for  ea«h  of  the  functions  v,  it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  integers 
mi,  mj,...,  wijp  so  that  the  2g  quantities 

nil  «r,l  +  "Ja  Or.a  +  ■  ■  ■  +  '"hp  Or.sj,) 

fn^^r,!  +  i>i^^^fl  +  . . .  +  m.^jSr^J 
for  )•  =^  ],...,  y  all  become  infinitesimal. 

If  q  be  less  than  p,  the  2^  integers  can  be  so  determined.  In  that  case, 
the  general  possibility  of  functional  inversion  between  the  q  functions  v  and 
the  q  variables  z  would  require  that  the  quantities  z  are  so  dependent  upon 
the  quantities  v  that  infinitesimal  changes  in  the  latter,  carried  out  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways  and  capable  of  indefinite  repetition,  would  leave  the 
quantities  z  unchanged.  The  position,  save  that  we  have  q  variables  instead 
of  only  one,  is  similar  to  that  in  §  110:  we  do  not  regard  the  functions  v  as 
having  determinate  values  for  assigned  values  of  z-^, ....  Zq,  but  the  values  of 
Vi,  ...,  Vq  are  determinate,  only  when  the  paths  by  which  the  independent 
variables  acquire  their  values  are  specified.  And,  as  before,  the  inversion  is 
not  possible. 

If  q  he  not  less  than  p,  so  that  it  must  in  the  present  circumstances  he 
equal  to  p,  then  the  2p  integers  cannot  be  determined  so  that  the  2p  quanti- 
ties all  become  infinitesimal.  They  can  be  determined  so  as  to  make  any 
2p  —  1  of  the  quantities  become  infinitesimal ;  but  the  remaining  quantity  k 
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finite  as,  indeed,  should  be  expected,  because  the  determinant  of  the  constants 
a  and  ^  is  different  from  zero*. 

If  then  there  bep  variables  Si, ...,  Zp,  andp  functions  v^,  ...,Vp  defined  by 
the  equations 

Vr  =  Wr  («l)  -i-Wr{z,)  +  ...+  Wr  (2j,), 

for  r  =  1,  %...,p,  then  the  values  of  the  functions  v  for  assigned  values  of  the 
variables  z.  whatever  be  the  paths  by  which  the  variables  attain  these  values, 
are  of  the  form 

for  r  =  1,  2,  ...,p;  and  it  has  been  proved  that  the  2^  integers  in  cannot  be 
determined  so  that  all  the  additive  parts,  dependent  upon  the  periods,  become 
infinitesimal.  Hence  the  functions  %,...,  Vj,  are,  except  as  to  additive 
multiples  of  the  periods  (the  numerical  coefficients  in  these  multiples  being 
the  same  for  all  the  functions),  uniform  functions  of  the  variables  Zj, ...,  z^; 
and  they  are  finite  for  all  values  of  the  variables.  Conversely,  we  may  regard 
the  quantities  z  as  functions  of  the  quantities  Wi , . . . ,  «ip,  which  have  2p  sets  of 
simultaneous  periods  m,,s,  o)a,s,...,  iwp,,  for  s=l,  2,...,  %):  that  is,  the 
variables  z  are  2^-ply  periodic  functions  of  p  variables  Vu  ...,  «^.  This  result 
is  commonly  called  the  inversion-problem  for  the  Abelian  transcendents. 
In  effecting  the  inversion  of  the  equations 

dv,  —  iVi  {?,) dzj  +  Wi  {z^  dzs+  ...  +  vj-,' (zp) dzp  1 


dvp  =  Wp(zi)dzj+Wp'(Zi)dzs+  ...  +Wp' (zp)  dzj,} 
the  actual  form,  which  is  adopted,  expresses  all  symmetric  functions  of  the 
quantities  z,, ...,  ZpB&  uniform  functions  of  the  variables,  so  that,  if  z^,  z^,..., 
Zp  be  the  roots  of  the  equation 

fchen-J-  Pi,...,  Pp  are  uniform  multiply-periodic  functions  of  the  variables 
v„  ...,  Vp.  Consequently,  all  rational  symmetric  functions  of  z^, ...,  Zp  are 
uniform  multiply  periodic  functions  of  «i, ....  Vp. 

Jrequont  reference  has  been  made  to  the  functions  determined  by  the  equation 
v,^-B{z)=^-{z-a,)iz-c^)...{z-a,^)=0. 

It  has  been  proved  that  an  integral  of  the  form  I  — ^  dz  is  an  integral  of  the  first 
kind,  provided  l/{£)  be  an  integral  algebraical  function  of  degree  not  higher  than  p-l,  and 
that  the  otherwise  arbitrary  character  of  (7(a)  makes  it  possible  to  secure  the  necessary 
p  integrals  by  allowing  the  auitable  choice  of  the  coefBcienta.  Weierstrass  takes  the 
equations,  which  lead  to  the  inversion,  in  the  following  form  J:— 

•  The  2p  potential-funotioEB,  arising  from  the  jj  funotioca  jc,  would  otherwise  not  be  linearly 
independent. 

i  For  further  conBiderationa  see  Clebeeh  und  Gordan,  Theorie  der  AbeVschen  Fanetionen, 
Section  vi. 

t  Equivalent  to  that  given  in  Crclle,  t.  lii,  (1866),  pp.  285  et  seq. ;  It  is  slightly  different  from 
the  foim  adopted  by  him  in  Ordle,  t.  alvii,  (1854).  p,  289. 
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The  constants  a  are  different  from  one  another  and  caii  have  any  values ;  and  it  i: 
convenient  to  talce 

P{a:)=ia>-a^){^-a,)...{^-a^^^,), 

so  that  P{x)Q{x)  =  R{x).     If  the  coefflcienta  a,  be  real,  it  is  assumed  that 

ai,>ai>a2>...>%p. 
The  equations  which  give  the  new  variables  are 

{^i  -  %)  V-S  («i)         (^2  -(h)^R{^i)      (^  -  "a)  V^  [4 

W-»sp-i)V^(^)     (%-%^-i)V-S{.2)     («p-«a.-i)Vi?fe)/ 

and  when  integration  takes  place,  the  arbitrary  constants  are  defined  by  the  equations 

1*1,  «a,.--.  Wp^O  (with  periods  for  moduli), 
when  s^,  s^,,.. ,  3p=«,,  a^,,,. ,  a^p-j  respectively. 

The  p  variables  i  are  the  roots  of  an  algebraical  equation  of  degree  p,  the  coefficients  in 
which  are  (multiply-periodic)  uniform  functions  of  the  variables  «.  The  functions,  arising 
out  of  the  equations  in  this  form,  are  discussed*  in  Weierstrasa's  two  memoirs,  just 
quoted. 

J^oCe  1.  The  results  thus  far  established  in  this  chapter  are  the  basis  of  the  theory  of 
Abelian  functions.  The  development  of  that  theory  is  beyond  the  range  of  the  present 
treatise. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  general  theory,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  fundamental 
memoirs  of  Abel,  Jacobi,  Hermite,  Eiemann  and  Klein,  and  to  treatises,  in  addition  to 
those  by  Neumann  and  by  Clebsch  and  Gordan  already  cited,  by  Pryni,  Kraaer,  KOnigs- 
berger  and  Briot. 

Moreover,  as  our  propositions  have  for  the  most  part  dealt  with  functions  of  only 
a  single  variable,  it  is  important  in  connection  with  the  Abelian  functions  to  take  account 
of  Weierstrass's  memoirf  on  functions  of  several  variables. 

Note  2.  We  have  discussed  only  very  limited  forms  of  int^rals  on  the  Riemann's 
surface :  and  any  professedly  complete  discussion  would  include  the  theorem  that  jw'dz, 
where  w"  is  a  general  function  of  position  on  tho  surface,  can  be  expressed  as  the  sum  of 
some  or  all  of  the  following  parts ; — 

(i)     algebraical  and  logarithmic  functions; 
(ii)     Abelian  transcendents  of  the  three  kinds; 
(iii)    derivatives  of  these  transcendents  with  regard  to  parameters; 
but  such  a  discu^ion  is  omitted  as  appertaining  to  the  investigations  relative  to  Abelian 
transcendents. 

For  the  particular  case  in  which  the  int^ral  Jw'rfs  is  an  algebraical  function  of  n,  see 
Briot  et  Bouquet,  Theork  des  /(yitctiojts  elliptiques,  (3™  ^d.),  pp.  218 — -221 ;  Stickelberger, 
Crelle,  t.  kssii,  (1877),  pp.  45,46;  and  Humbert,  Acta  Math.,  t.  x,  (1887),  pp.  281—298, 
by  whom  further  references  are  given. 

*  Some  of  the  resalta  arc  obtained,  somewhat  differently,  in  a  memoir  by  the  author,  Phil. 
Trans.,  (1833),  pp.  323—366. 

i  First  published  in  1886  ;  AbhaniUungen  aas  dei'  FunotionenleJiTe,  pp.  105^164. 
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240.  There  are  functiona  belonging  to  class  (B)  in  §  229,  other  than 
those  already  considered.  In  particular,  there  are  functions  with  assigned 
infinities  on  the  surface  and  with  the  real  parta  of  all  their  moduli  of 
periodicity  for  the  canonical  system  of  cross-cuts  equal  to  zero.  But  it 
does  not  therefore  follow  that  all  the  moduli  of  periodicity  vanish ;  in  order 
that  their  imaginary  parts  may  vanish,  so  as  to  make  the  moduli  of 
periodicity  zero,  certain  conditions  would  require  to  be  satisfied. 

We  shall  limit  the  ensuing  discussion  to  some  sets  of  these  functions 
with  zero  moduli,  and  shall  assign  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  that 
the  moduli  shall  be  zero.  We  shall  assume  that  all  their  infinities  are 
algebraical ;  the  functions  are  then  uniform  everywhere  on  the  aurftice, 
and,  except  at  a  limited  number  of  isolated  points  where  they  have  only 
algebraical  infinities,  are  finite  and  continuous.  They  are,  in  fact,  algebraical 
functions  of  z. 

Two  classes  of  these  functions  are  evidently  simpler  than  any  others. 
The  first  class  consists  of  those  which  have  a  limited  number,  say  m,  of 
isolated  accidental  singularities  each  of  the  first  order  and  which  are  not 
infinite  at  any  of  the  branch-points ;  the  other  class  consists  of  those  which 
have  no  infinities  except  at  the  branch-points.  These  two  classes  will  be 
briefly  discussed  in  order. 

Let  Mf  be  a  uniform  function  having  accidental  singularities,  each  of  the 
first  order,  at  the  points  Ci , . . . ,  c™  and  no  other  infinities ;  and  let  the  normal 
function  of  the  second  kind,  having  cv  for  its  sole  infinity,  be  Zr.     Then 

where  ^i, ..,,  0^  are  constants  at  our  disposal,  is  a  function,  having  infinities 
of  the  same  class  and  at  the  same  points  as  w  has ;  the  function  is  otherwise 
finite  everywhere  on  the  surface  and  therefore,  by  properly  choosing  the 
constants  ^,  we  have  the  function 

»-(A^,  +  ...  +  /3„Z„) 
finite  everywhere  on  the  surface,  so  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  first  kind. 

Now  because  its  modulus  vanishes  at  each  of  the  cross-cuts  a  in  the 
resolved  surface,  it  is  a  constant,  so  that 

iy  =  ft2r,-f...-f  AA+/3c. 

dW- 
The  modulus  of  w  is  to  vanish  at  each  of  the  cross-cuts  br-    Let  0r(2)  —  —r^ , 

so  that  <p,.{^)  is  an  algebraical  function  on  the  surface:  then  assigning  the 
condition  that  the  modulus  of  w  at  the  cross-cut  br  shall  vanish,  we  have 

Mr  i<h)  +  ^.M<k)  +  -  +  ^m<^r  (C™)  =  0, 

an  equation  which  must  hold  for  all  the  values  r  =  l,...,p. 

When  the  quantities  c  represent  quite  arbitrary  points,  there  must  be 
at  least  p+1  of  them ;  otherwise,  as  the  equations  arc  independent  of  one 
another,  they  can  be  satisfied  only  by  zero  values  of  the  constants  /?,  a  result 
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which  renders  the  uniform  function  evanescent.  If  m>p,  the  ecjuabions 
determine  p  of  the  coefficients  ^  linearly  in  terms  of  the  remaining  m  —p : 
when  these  values  are  substituted,  the  resulting  expression  for  w  contains 
7«_p  +  l  constants,  viz.,  the  remaining  m  —p  constants  0,  and  the  constant 
&a-  The  coeiBcient  of  each  of  the  «i  —p  constants  y3  is  a  function  of  s,  which 
has  p  +  1  accidental  singularities  of  the  first  order,  p  of  which  are  common 
to  all  the  functions,  so  that  w  then  is  an  arbitrary  linear  combination  of 
constant  multiples  of  m  —  p  functions,  each  of  which  possesses  p  +  1 
accidental  singularities  and  can  he  expressed  in  the  form 


A,»- 


Zj,  Zi, ,  Zp,  i^p+r 

0i(Ci),    ^i(Cs), ,    'piiCp),   ^(Cp+r) 


When  the  quantities  c  are  not  completely  arbitrary,  but  arc  such  that 
relations  among  them  can  be  satisfied  so  as  no  longer  to  permit  the  preceding 
forms  to  bo  definite,  we  proceed  as  follows. 

The  most  general  way  in  which  the  preceding  forms  cease  to  be  definite 
is  by  the  dependence  of  some  of  the  equations 

^10r  (cO  +  ^.-^r  (C,)  +  . . .  +  0^i>r  (c,„)  =  0 

on  the  remainder.  Let  q  of  them,  say  those  given  by  r=  1, ...,  5,  be  de- 
pendent on  the  remaining  p  —  q,  so  that  q>0<p:  then  the  conditions  of 
dependence  can  be  expressed  by  equations  of  the  form 

0^(C„)  =  A,,r0!+.  (Cn)  +  ^3..0g+2  (C„)  +  . . .  +  ^p-5,r<^p  (c„) 

for  r  =  l,  2, ...,  g  and  n  =  l,  2, ...,  m. 

The  functions  of  the  first  kind  W,  through  which  the  functions  0  arc 
derived,  are  a  complete  set  of  normal  functions  :  when  any  number  of  them 
is  replaced  by  the  same  number  of  independent  linear  combinations  of  some 
or  all,  the  first  derivatives  are  still  algebraical  functions.  We  therefore 
replace  the  functions  W^,  W^,...,  Wg  by  w,,  w.„...,  Wq,  where 

w^=W^-  A,,rWg+-y -  A,,,Wg^, -  ...  -  A^g^^Wp 
for  r  =  1,  2, . . . ,  2,  so  that,  for  all  values  of  z, 

Hence  the  functions  $],  <I>9,  -..,  ^q  vanish  at  each  of  the  points  Ci,  c^, ....  c^. 
The  original  system  of  p  equations  in  0i,...,   0g,  05+i, ...,  ^p,  when 
made  a  system  of  equations  in  C>i, ...,  ^g,  ^j+i,-..,  ^p  is  equivalent  to 

A  *r  (C,)  +  A**".  (Cs)  +  ■  -  +  (Sm*r  (O  =  01 
&><^a  (C,)  +  ^s<^s  (C.)  +  ...  +  ^m'l'AOm)  =  0\ 

for  )■=  1, ...,  y  and  s=q  +  l,.--,p.  The  first  q  of  these  are  evanescent;  and 
therefore  their  form  is  the  same  as  if  we  had  initially  assumed  that  each  of 
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the  functions  <}>i,... ,  tpg  vanished  for  each  of  the  points  z^Ci,...,  c„,  the  two 
assumptions  being  in  essence  equivalent  to  one  another  on  account  of  the 
property  of  linear  combination  characteristic  of  functions  of  the  first  kind. 

Suppose,  then,  that  q  of  the  functions  ^,  derived  through  functions 
of  the  first  kind,  vanish  at  each  of  the  points  e,,...,  c,„;  the  number  of 
surviving  equations  of  the  form 

^ii>r  (Ci)  +  ^.<f>r  (C,)  +  . . .  +  ^^<^r  (c„)  -  0 

is  p  —  q,  and  they  involve  m  arbitrary  constants  ,3.  Hence  they  determine 
p  —  q  of  these  constants,  linearly  and  homogeneously,  in  terms  of  the  other 
'^^''P  +  Q-  When  account  is  taken  of  the  additive  constant  0^,  then*  tfie 
fwnction  w  contains  to— p  +  5  +  l  arbitra/ry  constants;  arid  it  is  a  linear 
combination  of  arhitrai'y  multiples  ofm  —  p  +  q  functions,  each  having p  —  q+1 
accidental  singularities  of  the  first  order,  p  —  q  of  which  are  common  to  ail 
the  fwwtions  in  the  combination. 

The  functions  under  consideration,  being  linear  combinations  of  normal 
functions  Z  of  the  second  kind,  have  no  infinities  except  at  the  accidental 
singularities ;  the  branch-points  of  the  surface  are  not  infinities.  And  it 
appears,  from  the  theorem  just  proved,  that  there  are  functions  having 
only  p  —  q-\-\  accidental  singularities,  each  of  the  first  order,  so  that  the  total 
number  is  less  than  ^  + 1.  A  question  therefore  arises  as  to  what  is  the 
inferior  hmit  to  the  number  of  accidental  singularities  that  can  be  possessed 
by  a  function  which  is  uniform  on  the  Eiemann's  surface  and,  except  at  these 
accidental  singularities,  is  everywhere  finite  and  continuous  on  the  surface. 

Let  it  be  denoted  by  fi.;  then  the  p  equations 
^A(c4)  +  ..-  +  ^«0,-(c^)=O, 
for  r  =  l,  2,  ...,^,  must  determine /t  —  1  of  the  constants  0  in  terms  of  the 
remaining  constant  0,  say,  B ;  and  the  function  thence  inferred  contains  two 
constants,  via.,  the  surviving  constant  |S  and  the  additive  constant,  its  form 
being 

■       "  Z,.  Z^, ,  J 

4>Ac>),      -^.feX ,       '/'.(Cm) 

<^.(cO.      Mo,), ,      ^.(c,) 


A+B 


-i(ci),  0^1(0, 1 

Among  the  points  Ci,  c,, ...,  c^,  the  relations 

'^«+r(0,  0M+.(C.), '^M+.(e„)     =0 

01  (Ci),         01  (Ca), ,         0,(Cm) 

0,^1(0,),   0„-i(c.), ,   0«^i(cj 

*  This  is  usually  known  as  Eiemann-Rooh's  Thoorem.     It  is  due  partly  to  Hicmanii  and 
partly  to  Eoch  ;  see  I'eferenecs  in  §  243. 
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for  r  =  0,  l,...,p  —  /i,  moBt  be  satisfied,  that  is,  p  ~  ^  +  T.  relations  must  be 
satisfied*. 

Since  there  are  /t  points  c  among  which  p  —  fi+l  relations  are  satisfied  it 
follows  that  the  number  of  surviving  arbitrary  constants  c  is,  in  general,  equal 
to  fi  -  (p  —  fj.  +  1),  that  is,  to  V  -p  - 1.  These  occur  as  arbitrary  constants 
in  the  inferred  function,  independently  of  the  two  constants  jI  and  B:  so  that 
the  number  of  arbitrary  constants,  in  the  function  with  fi  accidental  singu- 
larities, is  2n  —  p  —  l+2,  that  is,  2fi-p  +  1. 

Again,  the  number  of  infinities  of  a  uniform  function  of  position  on  a 
Riomann's  surface  is  equal  to  the  number  of  its  zeros  (§  194),  and  also  to  the 
number  of  points  where  it  assumes  an  assigned  value ;  and  all  these  pro- 
perties are  posseted  by  any  function,  with  which  w  is  connected  by  any 
lineo-linear  relation.  If  u  bo  one  such  function,  thon  another  is 
_ait  +  b 

wliere  a,  b,  d  ai'e  arbitrary  constants ;  and  thecefore  to  cootains  at  least 
three  arbitrary  constants,  when  it  is  taken  in  the  most  general  form  that 
possesses  the  assigned  properties. 

But  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  number  of  independent  arbitrary  con- 
stants in  the  general  form  of  w  is  2/t  -  ^  + 1.     This  number  has  just  been 
proved  to  he  at  least  three,  and  therefore 
2/i  -  jD  + 1  ^  3, 
or  /t  J:  1  +  ^p. 

Thus  the  integer  equal  to,  or  next  greater  than,  l-Y^pts  the  smallest  number 
of  isolated  aGcidenial  singularities  that  an  algebraical  function  cam  have  on  a 
Riemann's  surface,  <m  the  supposition  that  it  has  no  infinities  at  the  bran^h- 


241.  The  other  simple  class  of  uniform  functions  on  a  Riemann's 
surface  consists  of  those  which  have  no  infinities  except  at  the  branch- 
points of  the  surface. 

They  will  not  be  considered  in  any  detail :  we  shall  only  briefly  advert 
to  those  which  consist  of  ili,e  first  derivatives  of  functions  of  the  fi/rst  kind. 
This  set  is  characterised  by  the  theorem : — 

These  fwnctiims  <f>  (z)  are  infinite  only  at  branch-points  of  the  surface,  and 

'  TMe  result  iciplieg  that  the  relations  ate  independent  of  one  another,  which  is  the  ease 
ill  Reaeral ;  bat  it  ia  conceivable  that  apeoial  relations  might  exist  among  the  branch-points,  which 
would  affect  all  these  numbers. 

t  This  result  applies  only  to  a  completely  general  surface  of  class  p.  And,  foj:  special  forms 
of  surface  of  class  p,  a  lower  limit  for  /t  eaa  ha  obtained;  thus,  in  the  case  of  a  two-sheeted 
surface,  the  limit  is  2.     (See  Klein .Fricke,  i,  p.  .^56.) 
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the  total  number  of  infinities  is  2p  —  2  +  ^n,     For,  let  w  (z)  be  the  most 
general  integral  of  the  first  kind,  and  lot 


Near  an  ordinary  point  a  on  the  surface  we  have 

«-»-«.(«)  +  (.-<,)P(^-a). 
where  P  is  a  converging  series  that  may,  in  general,  he  assumed  not  to  vanish 
for  J  =  w ;  hence 

that  is,  0  {£)  is  finite  at  an  ordinary  point. 

Near  s  =  co  (supposed  not  to  be  a  branch-point)  we  have,  if  ic  be  the 
value  of  V}  there. 


4-©. 


where  P  (-]  may,  in  general,  be  assumed  not  to  vanish  for  2=  x  ;  so  that 

and  therefore  0  {z)  has  a  zero  of  the  second  order  at  ^  =  <» . 

Near  a  branch-point  7,  where  m  sheets  of  the  surface  are  connected,  we 
have  i  1 

»(2)-«,M-(.-7)-J'f(«-7)-l, 
where  P  may,  in  general,  be  assumed  not  to  vanish  for  z  =  'y:  hence 

SO  that  0  (z)  is  infinite  at  ^  =  7,  and  the  infinity  is  of  order  m  - 1. 

Hence  the  total  number  of  infinities  is  S  (m  —  1),  where  -m  is  the  number 
of  sheets  connected  at  a  branch-point  and  the  summation  extends  over  all 
the  r  branch-points.  But  2p  +  1  =  S  (m  —  1)  -  2ji  +  3,  and  therefore  the 
number  of  infinities  is  2p  —  2  +  2n. 

"We  can  now  prove  that  the  number  of  zeros  of  0  {z)  in  the  finite  part 
of  the  surface  is  2p~2,  of  which  p  —  1  can  be  arbitrarily  assigned. 

The  total  number  of  zeros  is  2p  -  2  -|-  2i[,  being  equal  to  the  number  of 
infinities  because  1^  (s)  is  an  algebraical  function.  But  ^  {z)  has  been  proved 
to  have  a  zero  of  the  second  order  when  z=co  and  this  occurs  in  each  of  the 
11  sheets,  so  that  2n  (and  no  more)  of  the  infinities  of  0  (z)  are  given  by 
s  =  X  .  There  thus  remain  2j)  —  2  zeros,  distributed  in  the  finite  part  of  the 
surface. 

Moreover,  the  most  general  function  ^  (z)  of  the  present  kind  is  of  the 
form 

^  if.)  =  C,4„  {£)  +  04,  (:)+...+  OA  (»), 
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where  0j  (a),  ...,  <{>p(^)  are  derived  through  the  normal  functions  of  the  first 
kind.  The  p~l  ratios  of  the  constants  G  can  he  chosen  bo  as  to  make  i^ (s) 
vanish  for  p  ~  1  arbitrarily  assigned  points  Hence,  except  as  to  a  constant 
factor,  an  algebraical  Junction  ansmg  as  the  derivative  of  an  integral  of  the 
first  kind  is  determined,  save  as  to  a  constant  factor,  by  the  assignment  ofp  —  1 
of  its  zeros  to  the  finite  part  of  the  plane 

Note*.  It  may  happen  that  the  assumptions  aa  to  the  forms  of  the 
aeries  in  the  vicinity  of  a  particular  point  a,  of  so ,  and  of  7  are  not  justified. 

If  <l>  (a)  vanish,  we  may  regard  a  as  one  of  the  2p  —  2  zeros. 

If  £  =  Q0  on  one  sheet  be  a  zeio  of  <f>(z)  of  order  higher  than  two,  say 
2  +  s,  we  may  consider  that  s  of  the  2p  —  2  zeros  are  removed  from  the  finite 
part  of  the  surface  to  coincide  with  a  =  co . 

If  P  {(s  —  y)™]  vanish  for  s  =  y,  the  order  of  the  infinity  for  4>  (^)  is 
reduced  from  m  —  1  to,  say,  m—s—1;  ve  may  then  consider  that  s  of  the 
2p  —  2  zeros  coincide  with  the  branch-point. 

242.  The  existence  of  functions  that  are  uniform  on  the  surface  and, 
except  at  points  where  they  have  assigned  algebraical  infinities,  are  finite 
and  continuous,  has  now  been  proved  ;  we  proceed,  as  in  §  99,  to  shew  how 
algebraical  functions  imply  the  existence  of  a  fundamental  equation,  now  to 
be  associated  with  the  given  surface. 

The  assigned  algebraical  infinities  may  be  either  at  the  branch -points,  or 
at  ordinary  points  which  are  singularities  only  of  the  branch  associated  with 
the  sheet  in  which  the  ordinary  points  lie,  or  both  at  branch-points  and 
at  ordinary  points. 

Let  the  surface  have  n  sheets;  on  the  surface  let  the  points  c„  c^, ...,  o^ 
be  ordinary  infinities  of  orders  q^,  q^,  ...,  q^  respectively — we  shall  restrict 
ourselves  to  the  more  special  case  in  which  q,,  q,,...,  j™  are  finite  integers, 
thus  excluding  (merely  for  the  present  purpose)  the  case  of  isolated  essential 
singularities;  and  let  the  branch-points  Oj,  1X3, ...  be  of  orders  p-i,  p^,  ...  as 
infinities"!"  and  of  orders  r^  —  1,  r^  —  1, ...  as  winding-points. 

Let  Wi,  Ws, .,.,  w„  be  the  n  values  of  the  function  for  one  and  the  same 
algebraical  value  of  z ;  and  consider  the  function  (w ~ w^  (w ~ w^  ...(w—  «?„). 
The  coefficients  of  w  are  symmetrical  functions  of  the  values  w,,  ...,  Wn  of  the 
assigned  function. 

An  ordinary  point  for  all  the  branches  w  is  an  ordinary  point  for  each  of 
the  coefficients. 

*  See  Klein-Fricte,  vol.  i,  p.  545. 

+  A  branch-point  a  ia  said  to  be  an  infinity  of  order  p  and  a  winding -point  ot  order  t~1, 

vicinity  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  {:  -a)  '/'{ (a -([)■■} .  where 
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All  ordinary  singularity  of  ordor  q  for  any  branch,  ■which  can  occur  only 
for  one  branch,  is  an  ordinary  singularity  of  the  same  order  for  each  of  the 
symmetric  functions ;  and  therefore,  merely  on  the  score  of  all  the  ordinary 
singularities,  each  of  these  symmetric  functions  can  be  expressed  as  a  mcro- 
morphic  function  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  same  rational   integral 

algebraical  function  of  degree  S  jj  in  z. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  branch-point  a,,  there  are  Vi  branches  obtained  from 
<^-«,r'.P{(.-a,)% 

(where  P  is  finite  when  z  =  a,),  by  assigning  to  {z  —  aiY'  ita  ri  various  values. 
Then,  as  in  §  99,  the  point  %  is  no  longer  a  branch-point  of  any  of  the 
symmetric  functions;  and  for  some  of  the  symmetric  functions  the  point 
Oi  is  an  accidental  singularity  of  order  p,,  but  for  no  one  of  them  is  it  a 
singularity  of  higher  order.  Hence,  merely  on  the  score  of  the  infinities  at 
branch -points,  each  of  the  symmetric  functions  can  be  expressed  as  a  mero- 
morphic  function  the  denominator  of  which  is  the  same  rational  algebraical 
meromorphic  function  of  degree  S^,  in  z. 

No  other  points  on  the  surface  need  be  taken  into  account.  If,  then,  P  (s) 
be  the  denominator  of  the  coefficients  arising  through  the  isolated  algebraical 
singularities,  so  that  P(z)  is  of  degree  2  ?«  in  z,  and  if  Q(z)  be  the  de- 
nominator of  the  coefficients  arising  through  the  infinities  at  the  branch- 
points, then 

P(2)  (3W(»-»,)(a,-«.,). ..(»-».) 
is  a  rational  integral  uniform  algebraical  function  of  w  and  z ;  say  /(w,  z), 
which  is  evidently  of  degree  nraw  and  of  degree  2  qs  +  Xp  in  z. 

Its  only  roots  are  w  =  Wi,...,  Wn\  that  is,  the  functions  on  the  Riemann's 
surface  is  determined  as  the  root  of  the  equation  /(w,  z)  —  0;  and  therefore 
the  equation  f(y>,  s)  =  0  is  a  fundamental  equation,  to  be  associated  with 
the  surface. 

&.'.  1.  Shew  that  a  fundamental  equation  for  a  tlireo-shoeted  surface,  having  e'  (for 
ni=0, 1, ...,  5)  for  branch-points  each  of  the  first  order,  is 

and  that  a  fundamental  equation  for  a  four-sheeted  surface  having  the  s.imo  hraneli-points 
each  of  the  same  order  is 

M4_{6+3^2;Sj,(,2_4^12^2««=3-f-^2z3-i9^4j'.  (Thomce.) 

Every  algebraical  function  on  the  surface  requires  its  own  fundamental 
equation ;  but,  as  the  branch-points  are  the  same  for  any  surface,  no 
fundamental  equation  can  bo  regarded  as  unique.  Having  now  obtained 
one  fundamental  equation  for  algebraical  functions  on  the  surface,  all  the 
investigations  in  chap.  XVI.  may  be  applied. 
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Tte  preceding  sketch,  in  ||  240 — 242,  of  algebraical  functions  is  intended  only  aa  an 
introduction ;  tb.e  developments  are  closely  connected  with  the  theory  of  Abelian  functions 
and  of  ouTTcs.     The  propositions  actually  given  are  based  upon 

Riemann,  Theorie  der  Ahd'sehen  Function,  Oes.  Ferie,  pp.  100^102; 
Boch,  CreUe,  t  Ixiv,  (1865),  pp.  372—376; 

Klein's  VorUsungen,  Hber  die  Tkeorie  der  elliptisehen.  Modidfanctionen,  (Pricke),  vol.  i, 
pp.  540— 649; 
for  further  information  reference  should  be  made  to  the  following  sources  :— 
Brill  und  Noether,  Math.  Ann.,  t  vii,  (1874),  pp.  269—310; 
Lindemano,  Untersuohungen  Uber  den  Riemann- Rock' sclten  Sals,  (I.eipuig,  Teubnor, 

1879),  40  pp. ; 

Brill,  Maih.  Ann.,  t.  xxxi,  (1888),  pp.  374—409;  ib.,  t.  iiivi,  (1890),  pp.  321—360. 

Fx.  2.    Prove  that  the  algebraical  equation  which  subsists  (§  118)  between  two 

functions  n  and  i>  of  a  variable  s,  doubly-periodic  in  the  same  periods,  is  of  class  either 

zero  or  unity;  that  it  ia  of  class  unity,  if  only  one  incongruent  value  of  s  correspond  to 

given  values  of  m  and  v ;  and  that  it  is  of  class  zero,  if  more  than  one  incongruent  value  of 

e  correspond  to  given  values  of  «  and  v.  (Humbert,  GUnther.) 

Ke.  3.     If  between  two  imiform  analytical  functions  P  and  Q,  which  have  an  isolated 

point  for  their  essential  singularity,  there  exist  an  algebraical  relation,  then,  when  either 

is  regarded  as  the  independent  variable,  the  connectivity  of  the  Riemann's  surface  for  the 

representation  of  the  other  is  not  greater  than  three.  (Picard.) 

243.  We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  another  class  of  functions 
associated  with  a  Riemann's  surface. 

The  classes  of  pseudo -periodic  functions,  which  have  been  discussed, 
originaJly  occurred  in  connection  with  the  functions  that  are  doubly- periodic 
functions  of  the  first  kind ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  expected  that,  in  a 
discussion  of  functions  which  arc  multiply-periodic,  similar  pseudo-periodic 
functions  will  occur. 

These  functions,  in  particular  such  as  are  the  generalisation  of  doubly- 
periodic  functions  of  the  second  kind,  have  been  considered  in  great  detail  by 
Appell* ;  they  may  be  called  factorial  fanctiomf. 

But  the  essential  difference  between  the  former  classes  of  functions  and 
the  present  class  is  that  now  the  argument  of  the  function  is  a  variable  of 
position  on  the  Riemann's  surface  and  not,  as  before,  an  integral  of  the  first 
kind.  It  is  only  in  subsequent  developments  of  the  theory  of  these  functions 
that  the  corresponding  modification  of  argument  takes  place ;  and  a  factorial 
function  then  becomes  a  pseudo-periodic  function  of  those  integrals  of  the 
first  kind. 

*  "Sur  les  int^grales  des  fonutiona  it  multipUoatenrs,..  "  (M6m.  Cour.),  Acta  Math.,  t.  siii, 
(1890),  171  pp.     This  volume  is  profaned  by  an  intereBting  report,  due  to  Hermite,  on  AppeE's 

They  are  also  discnseoa  in  Neuraann's  Ahel'schen  Functionen,  pp.  273 — 278 ;  in  Briot's  TMorie 
des  fonctiana  AMliennes ;  in  a  memoir  by  Appell,  lAouville,  3™  S^r,,  t.  in,  pp.  6 — 24 ;  and  they 
occur  in  a  memoir  by  Prym,  GreUe,  t.  kx,  (1869),  pp.  354—362. 

+  Fonctiona  &  imtUiplieateu/ts,  by  Appell. 
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We  consider  a  Riemann's  surface  of  connectivity  2p  + 1,  reduced  to  simple 
connectivity  by  2p  cross-cuts  taken,  as  in  §  181,  to  be  csi,  &i,  c^  +  a^,  b^,  ..., 
Cjj  +  Op,  hp.  The  functions  already  considered  are  such  that  their  values 
at  points  on  opposite  edges  of  a  cross-cut  differ  by  additive  constants, 
which  are  integral  linear  combinations  of  the  cross-cut  constants,  nece^arily 
zero  for  the  portions  c  in  the  case  of  all  the  functions;  the  values  of  the 
constants  for  the  cuts  a  and  the  cuts  h  depend  upon  the  character  of  the 
functions  and  are  simultaneously  zero  only  when  the  function  is  a  uniform 
function  of  position  on  the  Riemann's  surface,  that  is,  is  a  rational  function  of 
w  and  z  when  the  surface  is  associated  with  the  fundamental  equation 
F{w,  z)  =  0. 

A  factorial  function  is  defined  as  a  uniform  function  of  position  on  the 
resolved  Riemann's  surface,  finite  at  the  branch-points  no  one  of  which  is  at 
infinity ;  all  its  infinities  are  accidental  singularities,  so  that  it  has  no 
logarithmic  infinities :  and  at  two  (practically  coincident)  points  on  opposite 
edges  of  a  cross-cut  the  quotient  of  its  values  is  independent  of  the  point, 
being  a  factor  (or  multiplier)  that  is  the  same  along  the  cut  for  all  parts  which 
can  be  reached  without  crossing  another  cut. 

Then /or  any  portion  c  the /actor  is  unity,  for  any  cut  a  it  is  the  same  along 
its  whole  length,  and/or  any  ciU  6  it  is  the  same  along  its  whole  length. 

In  order  to  consider  the  effect  of  passage  over  another  cross-cut  on  the  con- 
stant factor,  we  take  the  figures  of  |§  196, 
280.    Where  a,  and  6^  intersect,  we  have 
.P(sO  =  *«r^(^.),     Fiz,)  =  mr'F(s,); 
Fiz,)  =  n,'  F(z,),     F(z,)  =  n,F(z,) ; 
where  m,-, »%' ;  n^,  n/  are  the  constants 
for  the  portions  of  the  cuts  Or  and  h^. 
From  these  equations  it  follows  that 

F(z,)^nrm,'F(z,),  ^'S-^^- 

and  also  =nr'mrF{zs), 

so  that  n^inr'  =  n^'m^. 

Again,  where  0^+,  cuts  6,,  we  have 

F(z,')  =  nr'F(z,),     F(0,')  =  nrF(z,), 
so  that,  as  F {z^')  =  F (zg)  when  the  points  are  infinitely  close  together,  we 
have 


or  the  nmltiplier  L  for  Cv+i  is  L+i  =  -—  , 

^  ^       nr 

whence  — ^  =  —  —  Ir+i- 
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Now  a,  is  met  only  by  61  and  by  no  cut  c :  ao  that  in,  =  m/.  Hence  n,  =  n,', 
and  therefore  l^  =  1.  Hence  ma  —  m^ ;  jjj  =  n^  and  therefore  Ja  ="  1  i  ^^'^  so  on, 
ao  that 

^,.+1  =  1,     -mr  —tUt,    n^ —  n,., 
the  results  necessary  to  establish  the  proposition. 

We  shall  therefore  take  the  factor  along  iir  to  be  tjv,  and  the  factor  along 
&r  to  be  )Vi  for  *■  =  !,  ■•■,p'-  and,  by  reference  to  §196,  the  function  at  the 
positive  edge  is  equal  to  the  function  at  the  negative  odgo  multiplied  by  the 
factor  of  the  cut. 

244  Before  passing  on  to  obtain  expressions  for  factorial  functions  in 
terms  of  functions  already  known,  we  may  shew  that  all  fiictoria!  functions 
with  assigned  factors  are  of  the  form 

*WE(«>..), 

where  ^(z)  is  a  factorial  function  with  the  assigned  factors  and  It  (w,  s)  is  a 
function  of  w  and  z,  uniform  on  the  Riemann's  surface.  For  if  ^{s)  and 
^{z)he  factorial  functions  with  the  same  factors,  then  ^  (s)  ^  "!>  (s)  has  its 
factors  unity  at  all  the  cross-cuts,  so  that  it  is  a  uniform  function  of  position 
on  the  surface  and  is  therefore  *  of  the  form  R  (w,  z).  It  is  therefore  sufficient 
at  present  to  obtain  some  one  factorial  function  with  assigned  factors 
nil,  ...,  jup,  ^1,  ...,  tip. 

Let  Wi{s),  w^(z),  ...,  Wp(z)  be  the  p  normal  functions  of  the  first  kind 
connected  with  a  Riemann's  surface,  with  their  periods  as  given  in  §  235. 

Let  TTi  (z),  instead  of  vr,^  of  |  237,  denote  an  elementary  normal  function 
of  the  third  kind,  having  logarithmic  infinities  at  a,  and  /3,  such  that,  in  the 
vicinities  of  these  points,  the  respective  expressions  for  tt,  (s)  are 
-hg(z~a,)+P(z-a,), 

and  +log(^-A)  +  Q(s-ft); 

then  the  period  of  ttj  (3)  for  the  cross-cut  a^  is  zero,  and  the  period  for  the 
cross-cut  br  is 

2(«.,(ft)-«.,(a.)l 
for  r  =  1,  2,  ...,p.     It  therefore  follows  that  4>i (z),  where 

*,(«)=e..», 

IS  uniform  on  the  lesohed  Riemann's  surface:  it  has  a  single  zero  (of  the  first 
Older)  it  ^1  and  a  single,  accidental  singularity  (of  the  first  orda^)  at  a^ ;  its 
factor  for  the  cioss  cut  a^  i"!  unity  and  its  factor  for  the  cross-cut  t,  is 

'  It  maj  bp  pomtecl  mt  that  this  result  is  be  iHuBtration  of  the  remark,  at  the  beginning  of 
§  2ii  that  the  taetorial  function-!  have  a  uniform  function  of  position  on  tho  surface  for  their 
argument  and  not  the  mtigrils  of  the  first  iiinil,  of  which  that  variable  of  position  is  a  multiply- 
penudie  function 
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The  function  <i>^  (z)  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  element  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  factorial  function. 

Let  *i'{z)  be  a  factorial  function  on  the  Riemann's  surface  with  given 
multipliers  m  and  «;  and  let  it  have  a  number  q  of  zeros  /3i,  8,,...,  8q>  each 
of  the  first  order,  and  the  same  number  q  of  simple  accidental  singularitiea 
Oi,  as, ...,  Oq,  each  of  the  first  order,  and  no  others.  Then  <^' (z)/cS> (s)  has  2q 
accidental  singularities ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the  q  points  0,  it  is  of  the  form 

ami  in  the  vicinity  of  the  q  points  a  it  is  of  the  form 

hence  ^-S^^.'W 

is  finite  in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  singularities  of  »  !"  ,  -     Thus 

log*(»)-J^,r.W 

has  no  logarithmic  infinities  on  the  surface :  neither  log  <E>  (s)  nor  any  one 
of  the  functions  7r(i:)  has  infinities  of  any  other  kind;  and  therefore  the 
foregoing  function  is  finite  everywhere  on  the  surface.  It  is  thus  an  integral 
of  the  first  kind  and  is  expressible  in  the  form 


2\jWi  (e)  +  2\jw,  (s)  +  . . .  +  2XjjWj,  (2)  +  constant. 

Hence  <^(z)^Ae"'  '=' 

where  j1  is  a  constant. 

The  function  represented  by  the  right-hand  aide  evidently  has  the  q 
points  (3  as  simple  zeros  and  the  q  points  a  as  simple  accidental  iufinitiea, 
and  no  others,  Higher  order  of  a  zero  or  an  infinity  is  permitted  by  repeti- 
tions in  the  respective  assigned  aeries. 

In  order  that  it  may  acquire  the  factor  m,  on  passing  from  the  negative 
edge  to  the  positive  edge  of  the  cross-cut  Oy,  we  have 

and  that  it  may  acquire  the  factor  n,.  in  passing  from  the  negative  edge  to 
the  positive  edge  of  the  croaa-cut  br,  we  have 

ny  =  e  '"'  '"' 

The  former  equations  determine  the  constants  X,  in  the  form 
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for  r=  1,  2,...,p\  and  then  the  latter  equations  give 

_i  K  («  -»,(«.))  =  ilog  «,  -  ^,  1^  (B,-,  log  m,), 

for  r  =  l,  2,  ...,p. 

Apparently,  V  is  determinate  save  as  to  an  additive  integer,  say  M^ ;  and 
the  value  of  ^log  n^  is  determinate  save  as  to  an  additive  quantity,  say  JV^Tri, 
where  Nr  is  an  integer.  The  left-hand  side  of  the  derived  set  of  equations 
being  definite,  those  integers  N^  and  Mr  must  be  subject  to  the  equations 

for  r  =  1,  2,...,p;  and  therefore,  equating  the  real  parts  (§  235),  we  have 

so  that  I    I  MiM^kr  =  0, 

which,  by  |  235,  can  be  satisfied  only  if  all  the  integers  M^  vanish  and  there- 
fore also  the  integers  N^. 

Hence  when  the  foregoing  equations  connecting  the  quantities  a,  (3,  log  n, 
log  m  are  satisfied,  as  they  must  be,  for  one  set  of  values  of  log  n  and  log  m, 
that  set  may  be  taken  as  the  definite  set  of  values ;  and  the  only  way  in 
which  variation  can  enter  is  through  the  multiplicity  in  value  of  the  functions 
Wj,...,  Wp,  which  may  be  supposed  definitely  assigned. 

The  expression  for  the  function  ^i^)  is  therefore 

i  n.|s)+i.  £  {atU)\osmii) 
Ae'~'        "'°^  ; 

the  q  zeros  ^  and  the  q  simple  poles  a  being  subject  to  the  equations 
_i  K (A)  -»,(,,)!=  Jlog  ^  -  A,   i^  (Bu,  log  m.). 

Corollary  I.  The  function  $  (z)  is  a  rational  function  of  position  on 
the  surface,  that  is,  of  w  and  z,  if  all  the  factors  n  and  m  be  unity.  Such  a 
function  has  been  proved  (§  194)  to  have  as  many  infinities  as  zeros;  and 
therefore  integers  JV/, . . . ,  Sp,  Jf/, . . . ,  Mp  eceist  such  that,  between  the  zeros  and 
the  infinities  of  a  rational  algebraical  function  of  w  <md  s,  the  p  equations 

S   [Wr{^,)~Wr{a,)}  =  -KiN^~   I   M^B^r, 

for  r=l,  2,...,p,  stibsist*. 

The  function  ^  (s)  then  corresponds  to  a  rational  algebraical  function, 
when  regarded  as  a  product  of  simple  factors,  in  the  same  way  as  the  expres- 
sion (|  241)  in  tenns  of  normal  elementary  functions  of  the  second  kind 
corresponds  to  the  function,  when  regarded  as  a  sum  of  simple  fractions. 
"  Neumaon,  p.  375. 
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Corollary  II.     Every  factorial  function  has  as  many  zeros  as  it  has 


For  if  a  special  function  ■!>  (z),  with  the  given  fectors  and  possessing  q  zeros 
and  q  infinities,  be  formed,  every  other  function  with  those  factors  is  included 
in  the  form 

i'(^)-4.(,)Jita,»), 
where  B,  (w,  z)  is  a  rational  algebraical  function  of  w  and  2.    But  Ji  {w,  s)  has 
as  many  zeros  as  it  has  iniinities ;  and  therefore  the  property  holds  of  F(z). 

Further,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  equations  of  relation  between  the  zeros, 

the  infinities  and  the  multipliers  axe  satisfied  for  F{z).     For  among  the  zeros 

and  the  infinities  of  ^  {z),  the  relations 

9  IP 

2  {w.{^,)-w,{ix,)\  =  ^\agnr- ^-^  %  (Sfo.logmfc) 

are  satisfied  ;  and  among  the  zeros  and  the  infinities  of  R  (w,  z)  the  relations 

2  Wr{8J)~Wr{a:)=iriNr'-  I   (-B*^i') 

are  satisfied,  where  N^'  and  the  coefficients  M'  arc  integers.  Hence,  among 
the  zeros  and  the  infinities  of  F{z),  the  relations 

t{wr{z&rQ)-Wr{'x>)]=^{\ogii,^N;i-Ki)-^^  I  {£*,.(logmi  +  2-M*,'7ri)l 

are  satisfied,  giving  the  same  multipliers  n,.  and  m,  as  for  the  special  function 

*». 

CoKOLLARY  III.  It  is  possiUe  to  have  factorial  functions  without  zeros 
and  therefore  without  infinities :  but  the  multipliers  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
assigned. 

Such  a  function  is  evidently  given  by 

derived  from  ^{z)  by  dropping  from  the  exponential  the  terms  dependent 
upon  the  functions  ■!r{z).  The  relations  between  the  factors  are  easily 
obtained, 

245,     The  effect  of  the  p  relations 

_|  K  ( A)  -  »,  («.)]  =  1  log  »,  -  i    1^  (5t  log  m.) 

subsisting  between  the  factors,  the  zeros  and  the  infinities  of  the  factorial 
function,  varies  according  to  the  magnitude  of  q. 

If  q  be  equal  to  or  be  greater  than  p,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  infinities  a 
and  q—p  of  the  zeros  /3  can  be  assumed  at  will  and  that  the  above  relations 
determine  the  p  remaining  zeros.  The  function  therefore  involves  2g  —  p 
arbitrary  elements,  in  addition  to  the  unessential  constant  A. 
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Ill  particular,  when  q  is  equal  to  p,  the  infinities  a  can  be  chosen  at  will 
and  the  zeros  j9  are  then  determined  by  the  relations.  It  therefore  appears 
that  a  faclorioi  function,  which  has  only  p  infinities,  is  determined  by  its 
infinities  and  its  cross-dd /actors. 

When  q  is  greater  than  p,  say  =p  +  r,  then  the  q  infinities  and  )■  zeros 
may  be  chosen  at  will.  By  assigning  various  sets  of  r  zeros  with  a  given  set 
of  infinities,  various  functions  "I*!  («),  'I>j  (2), , . .  will  be  obtained  all  having  the 
same  infinities  and  the  same  cross-cut  factors.  Let  s  such  functions  have 
been  obtained  ;  consider  the  function 

4.  (.)  =  ,,*,  W  +  ft*,  M  +  . . .  +  ft*,  W : 
it  will  evidently  have  the  assigned  infinities  and  the  assigned  cross-cut 
factors.  Then  5  —  1  ratios  of  the  quantities  /j.  cm  be  chosen  so  as  to  cause 
^(z)  to  acquire  s—1  arbitrary  zeros.  The  greatest  number  of  irbitrary 
zeros  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  function  is  r,  whu-h  is  thereiore  the  greatest 
value  of  s  - 1.  Hence  it  follows  that  r+1  limaily  independent  factorial 
functions  •!>,  (2), . . . ,  ^r+,  («)  exist  having  assigned  cross  cut  facto  s  and  p  +  r 
assigned  vti/mities;  a/nd  every  other  factorial  function  with  those  infinities  and 
cross-ctii  factors  can  be  expressed  in  the  form 

where  /*i,  ■.-,  f'r+i  are  constants  whose  ratios  can  be  lised  to  assign  r  arbitrary 
zeros  to  t, 


These  (actorial  functions  are  uaed  by  Appell  to  construct  new  classes  of  functions  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  in  which  Riemann  constructs  the  Abelian  transcendents.  Their 
properties  are  developed  ou  the  basis  of  algebraical  functions;  but  as  only  the  introduction 
to  the  theory  can  be  given  here,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Appell's  interesting  memoir, 
already  cited. 

246.  Various  examples  of  functions  defined  by  differential  equations  of 
the  first  order  have  occurred,  all  the  equations  being  of  the  form 

where  ^  is  a  rational,  integral,  algebraical  function  of  w  and  ,  - .  This  is  a 
special  form  of  the  more  general  equation 

of  the  first  order :  the  theorem,  that  such  an  equation  determines  a  function, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  charaefceristics  of  the  function  so  determined,  belong 
to  the  theory  of  differential  equations.  In  this  place  we  shall  consider*  the 
special  form  of  differential  equation,  not  in  its  generality  but  only  in  the 
limited  instances  in  which  tlis  function,  determined  by  it,  is  a  uniform  function 
ofz. 

"  The  following  inveetigation  has  been  planed  here  and  not  earlier,  in  otScr  to  avoid  inter- 
rupting the  development  of  the  preceding  theory. 
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Let  the  equation  be  of  the  rnhh  degree  in   -j   ,   supposed   irreducible; 
when  arranged  in  powers  of  the  derivative,  it  takes  the  form 

0"+ ©"/.«+©"-«--»• 


)  is  a  uniform  function  of  s,  it  has,  quS.  function  of  s,  no  branch- 
points ;  and  -j-  has,  qua  function  of  z,  no  branch -points.     Hence  infinities  of 

w  are  ijifinities  of  -,    and  vice  versa ;  and  therefore  -i-  cannot  become  infinite 
dz  dz 

for  a  finite  value  of  w.  It  follows  that  the  coefficients /i(w),/2(w), ...  of  the 
various  powers  of  the  derivative  are  integral  functions  of  w ;  they  are  known, 
by  the  character  of  the  equation,  to  be  rational  and  algebi'aical. 

Moreover  all  the  general  properties  possessed  by  w  are  possessed  by  its 
reciprocal  w=  —.     When  u  is  made  the  dependent  variable,  we  have 


(sr-(ir«v;©.(sr-y;(i)- 


.-0 


dz 

infinite  values  of  v.,  for  u  is  a  uniform  function  of  z ;  hence  the  coefficients  of 
p  du 
as 
dition  can  be  satisfied  only  if/,  (mi)  be  of  degree  in  w  not  higher  than  2s. 

Hence,  denoting  t—  by  TF  and  -r-  by  U,  we  have  the  theorem  : — 

I.     The  differential  equation 

F{W,  «;)=  If™^-  F-^-'/H-H  W"^/,(w)+  ...  =  0 
cannot  determine  w  as  a  uniform  function  of  s,  unless  the  coefficients 

/.(»).  /.(»).  /.(<«),•■• 

are  rational  integral  algebraical  functions  of  w  of  degrees  not  higher  than 
2,  4,  6, , . .  respectively :  and  when  this  condition  is  satisfy,  it  is  satisfied  also 
for  the  equaUon 

which  determines  u,  the  reciprocal  of  w. 

247.  The  equation,  in  the  first  instance,  determines  W^  as  a  fiinction 
of  w ;  and  values  of  w  may  be  ordinary  points  or  may  be  branch-points 
for  W,  qua  function  of  w.  In  the  vicinity  of  such  points,  it  is  ] 
to  secure  that  w,  as  depending  upoi 
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First,  consider  finite  values  for  w ;  let  w  =  7.  For  points  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  that  value,  the  values  of  W  are  not  infinite :  they 
may  be 

(i)     distinct    from   one   another,   and   110   one    of   them   zero  at   the 

point ;  or 
(ii)    distinct  from  one  another  and  at  least  one  of  them  zero  at  the 

point;  or 
(iii)   not  distinct  from  one  another,  so  that  w  =  7  is  then  a  branch- 
point of  the  function, 
(i)     Let  any  value  V,  a  constant   different  from   zero,  be  the  value   of 
W  for  w  =  7.     Then  in  the  vicinity  we  have 
dm 


dz 


=  r  [X  +  \  {w  -  7)  +  /A  («j  -  7)'  +  , . . !, 


and  therefore  Vdz  —  ,- 


"l+X(w-7)+/.(w-7)=+... 
=  {t+2V(w-7)  +  V(w-7)'+---W^> 
where  X',  /i', ...  are  constants.     Hence  if  Sj,  be  the  value  of  z  when  w  =  7, 
wo  have 

r  (2  -  s„)  =  w  -  7  +  X'  (w  -  7)=  +  /:*'  (w  -  7)=^  +  . . . , 
and  the  inversion  of  this  equation  gives 

w  -  7  =  r  (^^  -  3„)  +  P  (^  ~  2,), 
that  is,  «J  is  then  a  unifonn  function  of  z  in  the  vicinity  of  Zi,.     No  new 
condition,  attaching  to  the  original  equation,  arises. 

(ii)     Since  the  values  are  distinct  from   one  another,  and  at  least  one 
of  them  is  zero  for  «i  =  7,  we  must  have 


for  at  least  one  of  the  values  of  W,  n  being  an  integer.     Now  as  7  is  not  s 
branch-point,  it  follows  fi'om  §  97  that  n  is  equal  either  to  1  or  to  2. 
Fiist,  if  n  be  unity,  wc  have 
dw 
w  —  j 

so  that  log (w-j)  +  P(w-y)^ az, 

the  constant  of  integration  being  absorbed  in  P{w~  7).     Thus 

(w  -  7)  e^i"-vi  =  e^, 
and  therefore,  inverting  the  functional  relation, 

that  is,  «i  is  a  uniform  function  in  the  vicinity  of  its  own  value  7,  but  it  can 
acquire  this  value  only  for  logarithmically  infinite  values  of  z.  No  new 
condition,  attaching  to  the  original  equation,  arises. 
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Secondly,  if  n  he  2,  so  that 

^-«(»~7)'(l+*(«'-7)  +  »('«-7)'+-l. 

then,  proceeding  as  before,  we  have 

bhg(iV-j)  +  Q(w-y)  =  az. 

w-y 

If  6  be  different  from  zero,  then,  as  on  pp.  474,  475,  it  can  be  proved  that  ? 
is  not  uniform  in  the  vicinity  of  s  =  qo  .     Hence  h  must  be  zero,  so  that 


az     \azj 


giving  wi  as  a  uniform  function  of  z  in  the  vicinity  of  its  own  value  7.  In 
this  case  w  can  acquire  the  value  7  only  for  algebraically  infinite  values  of  s. 
The  new  condition,  attaching  to  the  original  equation,  will  be  included  in  a 
e  (III.,  §  248). 


(iii)  If  w  =  7  be  a  branch-point,  then  two  caaes  arise  according  as  W 
is  not,  or  is,  zero :   it  cannot  be  infinite,  because  7  is  not  infinite. 

If  W  be  not  zero,  we  have  the  value  of  W  in  the  form 

r  =  (t  (1  +  i(w- 7)^4  c(w-7)P +  ...), 
where  p  is  a  positive  integer.     The  integral  of  this  equation  is  of  the  foiTa 

(w  -  7)  [1  +  6'  (w  --  7)P  +  c'  (w  -  7)P  +  . . . }  =  tt  (0  -  a), 

and  this  makes  w  uniform  in  the  vicinity  of  s  =  a,  only  if  powers  of  w  —  7 
with  non-integral  indices  be  absent  from  the  last  equation  and  therefore 
also  fi-om  the  former.  When  the  fractional  powers  are  absent  from  the 
former,  the  unphcation  is  that  w;  =  7  is  really  not  a  branch-point  for  W, 
qu&  function  of  w,  but  only  that  more  than  one  of  its  values  are  equal  to 
a ;  then  «i  is  a  uniform  function  of  z,  and  therefore  W  is  a  uniform  function 
of  w,  and  vice  versa. 

If  however  W  be  zero  at  the  branch-point,  then  its  value  in  the 
vicinity  takes  the  form 

5  9+19+2 

W=a{w  —  yy-{-h{w  —  'i)^   -(-c(w  — 7)^   +...; 
and,  as   W  cannot  be  infinite  for  a  finite  value  of  w,  the  fraction  qjp  is 
positive.     It  may  be  less  than  1,  equal  to  1,  or  greater  than  1.     Hence ; — 

II.  If  amy  finite  value  y  of  w  be  a  brameh-point  of  W  regarded  as  a 
function  of  w,  then,  in  order  that  w  may  he  uniform,  all  the  values  of  W 
affected  by  the  point  must  be  zero  for  w  —  y. 
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248.     If  qjp  <  1,  the  integration  of  the  equation  leads  to  a  relation  of  the 
form 

s  -  a  =  tt'  (w  -  7)  P    +  6'  (wj  —  y)    ^     + 

in    which    all    the    indices   are    positive.     The   inversion   of    this   relation 
makes  w  uniform  in  the  vicinity  of  z  =  a,  only  \?  f  —  q  be  unity,  that  ia, 

if  ths  zero  of  W  as  a  /miction  of  w  he  of  degree  1  — ,  when  the  degree  is 
less  than  unity ;   and  the  value  of  z  is  finite. 
If  qjp  =  1,  then  we  have 

F  =  a  (w  -  7)  4-  6  (w  -  7)^"^^  +  c  (jii  -  7  )^"^^  +  .. . 

and  therefore     adz— (1  +  ct' (w  —  7)"  +  6' (w  —  7)^  +  . . .] 

so  that  «3^  =  log  (w  -  7)  +  a" (w/ -  7)P  +  &" (w/ -  7)p  +  .... 

Let  w  —  7  =  u'',  Z  =  e^  ;  then  this  equation  becomes 

p\ogZ  =  p\ogv  +  a"v  +  SV  + . . . , 
that  is,  z^ve^"*''''^-*-  =vP  (v) ; 

whence,  by  inversion,  we  have  a  relation  of  the  form 
V  =  ZQ(Z), 

SO  that  w  —  7  =  e^'Q  (eP), 

shewing  that  w  is  uniform  for  values  in  the  vicinity  of  w  =  7  :   it  is  simply- 


7  only  for  (logarithmically)  infinite  values  of  s. 

Itqip  >  1,  let  q^  p  +  n, -whero  n  andp  are  prime  to  one  another;  then  we 
have 

so  that 

a(fe=|(w--7)      i'  +  b'(w-y)        "   +c'(w-7)        p  +...}dw, 
or         2=a(w-7)"^  +  ^(-iy-7)"">"   +... 

+  S{w-y)-~P  +  Ehg{w-y)  +  F{ilV~yy]. 
Hence  w  can  acquire  ita  value  7  only  for  (algebraically)  infinite  values  of  «. 

As  a  first  condition  for  uniformity,  the  coeiBcient  e  must  vanish,  that  is,  in 
the  expansion  of  -j-  in  powers  of  (w  —  yY,  there  must  be  no  terra  involving 
(w  —  7)"'.     For  let 
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SO  that  v''  =  Z"{a  +  0v+  ...  +8^"^'  + ev^'logv +v"P(v)]. 

Then,  if  ii  -  uZ, 

we  have  w"  =  Q  (uZ)  +  eu'^Z"  (log  u  +  log  Z), 

where  §  is  a  series  of  integral  powers  of  uZ  converging  for  sufficiently  small 

values  of  |m.Z(. 

Since  z  is  infinitely  large  for  sufficiently  small  values  of  \w  —  j\,  we  have 
Z  infinitesimal ly  small.  When  Z  =  0,  the  value  of  Z"  log  Z  is  zero ;  but  for 
values  of  Z  that  are  not  zero,  the  quantity  has  an  infinite  number  of  diS'erent 
values  of  the  form 

^"{Log^  +  2m7n), 
and  there  will  then  be  an  infinite  number  of  distinct  equations  determining 
u,  one  corresponding  to  each  of  the  values  of  m.  Hence  w  (and  therefore  v, 
and  therefore  also  w  —  j),  in  that  case,  haa  an  infinite  number  of  distinct 
branches  in  the  vicinity  of  Z  =  0 ;  then  w  is  not  uniform  in  the  vicinity  of 
Z  —  0.     As  a  first  condition  for  uniformity,  we  mu9t  therefore  have  6  =  0, 

We  take  6  =  0:  then  the  equation  between  ^  and  v,  where  w  —  ry  —  v^.JE 

the  inversion  of  which  can  give  v  (and  therefore  can  give  w  —  7)  as  a  uniform 
function  of  z,  only  if  jj  =  1.  When  n—1,  we  have  w  — 7  uniform  ;  and  w  can 
obtain  its  value  7  only  for  algebraically  infinite  values  of  s. 

Combining  these  results,  we  have  the  theorem : 

III.  If  for  a  finite  value  y  of  w,  which  is  a  branch-point  of  W,  the 
eqiutUon  in  W  has  a  zero  for  p  branches,  then,  in  order  that  w  may  be  uniform, 
the  degree  of  that  zero  is  of  one  of  the  forms  1  — ,  1 ,  and  1  +  - ;  and  if  it  be 

of  the  form*  1  +  - ,  the  term  in  (w  —  7)"^  must  be  absent  from  the  expression  of 
ds 


-^  in  powers  of  w 


249.  Only  finite  values  of  w  have  been  considered.  For  the  consideration 
of  infinite  values  of  w,  we  pass  to  the  equation  in  u :  and  only  zero  values  of 
u  need  be  taken  into  account.  If  w  be  uniform,  u  also  is  uniform  and  vice 
versa ;  hence : — 

IV.  In  order  that  the  function  w  may  be  uniform  when  its  value  tends  to 
become  infinitely  large,  the  conditions  in  II.  and  III.  must  apply  to  the  equation 
in  u  fir  the  value  u  =  0. 

The  branch-points  of  W,  regarded  as  a  function  of  w,  as  well  as  points 
where  the  roots  though  equal  are  distinct  as  in  II.,  are  (in  addition  possibly 
to  u  —  0)  the  common  roots  of  the  equations 

'  The  ease  p  =  l  occurs  in  (ii),  §247:  it  will  now  be  meluded  in  III, 
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If,  tlien,  the  conditions  in  II,  and  III.  he  satisfied  for  all  these  points,  and  if 
the  conditions  in  TV.  be  satisfied  for  u  =  0,  that  is,  for  infinite  values  of  w,  thm 
the  integral  of  the  equation 

fdw\'^  /d/uiV^''  .       ,    .dm      ,    ,   , 

is  a  uniform  function  of  z. 

260.     The  classes  of  uniform  functions  of  z  can  be  obtained  as  follows. 
The  function,  inverse  to  w,  is  given  by  the  equation 


iiid  therefore 


Let  the  Ricmaan's  surface  for  the  algebraical  equation 

/(Tf,M,)  =  0, 
regarded  as  an  equation  between  a  dependent  variable  W  and  an  independent 
variable  w  capable  of  assuming  all  values,  be  constructed ;  and  let  its  con- 
nectivity be  2P  +  1.     Then  I  -^  is  the  integi-al  of  a  uniform  function  of 
position  on  the  surface ;  and  if  w^  be  a  value  at  any  point,  then  all  other 
values  ab  that  point  differ  from  w,  by  integral  multiples  of 
(i)     the  moduli  of  the  integral  at  the  2P  cross-cuts, 
(ii)    the  moduli  of  the  integral  at  such  other  cross-cuts  as  may  be  necess- 
ary on  account  of  the  expression  of  the  subject  of  integration 
as  a  function  of  w. 
Hence  the  argument  of  w,  a  uniform  function  of  z,  is  of  the  form  s-l-  Smii, 
where  the  coefficients  m  are  integers  and  the  quantities  fl  are  constant. 

It  has  already  been  proved  that  uniform  functions  of  z  with  more  than 
two  linearly  independent  periods  cannot  exist ;  hence  there  are  at  the  utmost 
two  moduli,  and  therefore,  taking  account  of  the  results  of  ^  235 — 242,  it 
follows  that  the  umiform  fimction  of  z  is  either 
(i)     a  dovhly-^eriodic  function  of  z  ;  or 
(ii)    a  simply-periodic  ftincHon  of  z;  or 
(iii)   o  ra^owjl  function  of  z. 
Further*,  the  class  of  the  Riemann's  surface  for  the  equation  f(W,  w)  =0  is 
either  imity  or  zero ;  for  in  what  precedes,  the  value  of  P  is  not  greater  than 
unity,  when  the  limitations  as  to  the  possible  number  of  periods  are  assigned. 
It  is  now  easy  to  assign  the  criteria  determining  the  class  of  functions  to 

'  This  result  is  due  to  Harmite,  and  is  Etated  bj  him 
t.  iv,  (1873).  pp.  343—345.  The  limitation  of  the  class  t< 
to  ensure  tha.t  w  is  a  uniform  function  of  z. 
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which  w  belongs,  when  it  is  known  to  be  a  uniform  function  of  z  satisfying  the 
differential  equation. 

(i)  Let  w  be  a  uniform  doubly-periodic  function.  Take  any  parallelogram 
of  periods  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  :  all  values  of  z  within  the  parallelo- 
gram are  finite,  and  all  possiblo  values  of  w  are  acquired  within  the  parallelo- 
gram. 

Let  7  be  a  finite  value  of  w  for  a  point  ^  =  c ;  then,  since  the  fimction  ia 
nniform,  we  have 

where  m  is  an  integer  and  F{s  —  c)  does  not  vanish  for  2  =  c :  and,  by  inversion, 
we  also  have 

where  Q  is  finite  but  does  not  vanish  for  w  —  'y. 

Now  S  "  ^^  ~  '^^"'~'  ^"'■^  (-2  ~  c)  +  (2  -  c)  P'  (^  -  c)} 

where  Q,  does  not  vanish  for  w="y. 

If  m  =  1,  then  7  is  an  ordinarj'  point  for  -j-  . 

If  m  >  1,  then  7  is  a  f;ero  branch-point  for  1^^,  of  index-degree  equal  to 

m 
If,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  =  6,  w  be  infinitely  large  of  order  q,  then  s  =  &  is  a 
zero  of  u  of  order  g,  so  that  we  have 

w  =  (2~&)«Pi(3-6); 
as  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  it  follows  that 

|=„'^p.(J), 

whore  Pj  does  not  vanish  for  u  —  0. 

Hence  it  follows  that  if,  for  finite  or  for  infinite  values  of  w,  all  the  branch- 
points for  W  be  zeros  and  each  of  them  have  its  degree  less  than  unity,  the 

index  of  the  degree  being  of  the  form  1  — ,  where  p  is  the  number  of 

branches  of  W  affected,  then  the  uniform  function  w  is  doubly-periodic. 

(ii)  Let  w;  be  a  uniform  simply- periodic  function,  of  period  w ;  then  it  is 
known  (§  113)  that  w  can  bo  expressed  in  the  form 

w.f(^)./(Z). 
Take  any  strip  in  the  ^-planc  as  for  a  simply-periodic  function,  bounded  by 
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liiiPH  whose  mclmation  to  tlie  axis  of  real  quantity  is  ^tt  +  avg.  w,  as  in  §  111 : 
m  this  abiip  the  function  acquires  all  its  values.  The  variable  Zi?,  finite  in 
the  &tnp  e\cept  at  the  infinite  limits ;  at  one  infinite  limit  we  have  z  =  Hw, 
where  I  is  positive  and  infinitely  great,  and  then  J?=e~'"*— 0,  and  at  the 
othei  we  can  take  z=—  kiro  and  then  Z  =  e^"*  —  co  ;  so  that  Z—0  and  <»  at 
the  infinite  limits 

Let  7  be  J,  finite  value  of  w  for  a  finite  point  z  —  c  and  let  (7  =  e  "   i  then 
we  have 

W-y^/{Z)-f{C). 

=  (Z-C)^g(Z-C), 
where  g(Z'~G)  does  not  vanish  for  ^  =  C  and  g  ia  a  positive  integer. 
When  5  =  1,  we  have 

^-C  =  (w-7)G(w-7), 
where  G  does  not  vanish  for  w  =  7 ;  and  then 

^-?^z(<,(2-(7)+(i;-C)<,'(z~0)! 

=  H(w-y), 
where    H   does    not    vanish    for    w  =  7 ;    the    point    w  =  7    is    an    ordinary 
point  for  -.   . 

When  q>l,  we  have 

where  G  does  not  vanish  for  w  =  7 ;  and  then 

^^^'^ZiZ-G)r-^qg(Z-C)  +  (Z-0)g'(Z^C)] 

where  A  does  not  vanish  for  1(1  =  7.    Such  apoint  is  a  branch -zero  for  5  branches 

of  W,  and  its  index-degree  is  1  — . 

If  the  value  of  w  be  infinite  for  the  finite  point  s  =  c,  then  we  have 
»  =  (Z-0).5(Z-0). 

If  g  =  1,  the  point  is  an  ordinaiy  point  for  -=-;  it  q>  1,  it  is  a  branch-zero 
1 

^' 

When  it  =  00,  then  Z-0  or  Z^co.     The  value  of  the  function  w  for 
infinite  values  of  s  is  either  finite  or  infinite. 

Let  w  be  a  finite  quantity  7,  for  infinitely  large  values  of  s.     When  Z  is 
very  small,  we  have 
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wlicro  q  is  a.  positive  integer  and/  does  not  vanish  for  2  =  0 ;  and  then 

where  g  d'lea  not  vanish  for  iv  =  y.     Then 

•'«  =  ^^Z2,-{,if(Z)  +  Zf(Z)] 

-Z'h(Z), 
where  h  does  not  vanish  when  2  =  0 ;  and  therefore 

J=(»-7)i\l(«'-7)'), 
or  the  point  ra  =  7  is  a  branch-zero  of  q  branches  of  -5—  and  its  iudox-dcgree 
is  unity,     And  whon  Z  is  very  large,  we  have 


-'^©. 


where  g  is  a  positive  integer  and  /",  is  finite  and  not  zero  for  Z  —ca .    As 
before,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 

*=(»-,)  p. ,(»-,«. 

or  tho  point  w  —  y  is  a  branch-zero  of  q  branches  of  -5—  and  its  index -degree 
is  unity. 

If,  however,  the  value  of  vi  be  infinite  for  infinitely  large  values  of  z,  then 
we  have 

u-Z'MZ) 

when  Z  is  very  small,  and  u  =  Z^'if^  [  -^  | 

when  Z  is  very  large.     As  before,  the  point  w  =  0  is  then,  in  each  case,  a 


Hence  it  follows  that  if  all  the  branch-points  of  TF  be  zeros,  if  one  of  them 
have  its  degree  equal  to  unity,  and  if  all  the  other  branch-zeros  are  of  index- 
degree  less  than  unity,  the  index  of  the  degree  being  of  the  form  1 , 

where  p  is  the  number  of  branches  of  W  affected,  then  the  uniform  function 
w  determined  by  the  equation/(Tr,  m')  =  0  is  simply-periodic, 

(iii)     Let  h;  be  a  rational  function  of  g\   then  it  can  be  expressed 
in  the  form 

/.w 

where/i  andy^  Eire  rational,  integral  functions  oi  z. 
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Finite  values  of  w  can  arise  from  values  of  s  in  the  vicinity  of  (a)  a  Kero  of 
fi  (z),  say  ^  =  c,  or  (h)  an  infinity  of  ya  {z).  For  the  former,  we  have,  if  7  denote 
the  value  of  s, 

w  —  7  =  (s  —  c)™  F{z  —  c), 

where  F  does  not  vanish  for  z  =  o:  and  then,  inverting  the  functional 
relation, 

where  m  is  a  positive  integer  which  may  be  1  or  greater  than  1. 

Now  ^^-(^-c)»->|ml'(«^c)  +  (,-»)i"  («-»)!, 

SO  that,  if  m  =  1,  we  have  -r-  =  Q  (w  —  7), 

where  Q  docs  not  vanish  when  w  =  7 ;  and,  if  m  >  1,  we  have 
*  =  („-,)'-=Q,|(»-T)i|, 

where  Qi  does  not  vanish  when  ■w  —  'y.  Hence  w  =  7  is  either  an  ordinary 
point  for  W  or  a  branch-point  at  which  in  branches  vanish,  the  index- 
degree  of  the  zero  being  1 . 

For  an  infinity  of  f^  (z)  we  must  have  z  =  x>;  and  therefore,  foi' 
infinitely  large  values  of  s,  we  have 

where  F  does  not  vanish  when  s  —  <xi .     Proceeding  as  before,  we  have 

(h)  _ 

dz 

where  ^i  does  not  vanish  when  w  =  y.  If  \  =  1,  w  =  7  is  an  oi-dinary  point, 
a  case  which  has  been  considered ;   if  \  >  1,  w  =  7  is  a  branch-point  for 

W,  at  which  \  branches  vanish,  and  the  index-degree  of  the  zero  is  1+-, 

Infinite  values  of  w  can  arise  from  values  of  z  that  are  infinitely 
large — in  connection  with  /x{z) — or  from  values  of  z  that  are  zeros  of  the 
denominator.     For  the  former,  we  have 


where  X  is  a  positive  integer  and  F  does  not  vanish  for  i 
i  before,  we  have 
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so  that,  if  X  =  l,  M  =  0  is  an  ordinary  point,  a  case  of  which  account  has 
abeady  been  taken;  and  if  X,>1,  m  =  0  (that  is,  m;  =  co)  is  a  branch-point 

for  U  at  which  \  branches  vanish,  and  the  index-degree  of  the  zero  is  1  -I-  - . 

Moreover,  as  w  is  a  rational  function,  we  do  not  have  both  w  =  y  and  m  =  0 
for  infinite  values  of  s,  unless  (possibly)  s  =  oo  is  an  essential  singularity  of 
the  function. 

It  thus  appeajB  that,  when  w  is  a  rationaJ  algebraical  fiinction,  there  is 
only  one  value  of  w  which,  being  a  branch-point  for  W,  gives  m  branches 
vanishing,  the  index  of  the  degree  of  the  zero  being  1  +  — ;  all  other  branch- 
points of  W  give  zeros  that  are  of  degree-index  less  than  unity,  each  being  of 
the  form  1  — ,  where  n  is  the  number  of  branches  that  vanish  at  the  point. 

261.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  that  have  been  ob- 
tained :— 

I.  In  order  that  an  irreducible  differential  equation  of  the  first  order 
may  have  a  uniform  function  for  its  integral,  it  must  be  of  the  form 

v!\ievefj(w),/s(w),...,/m(iv)  ave  rational,  integral,  algebraical  functions  of  w 
of  degrees  not  higher  than  2,  4,  6, ...,  2m  respectively :  and  this  condition  as 
to  degi^ee  is  then  satisfied  for  the  equation 

GiU,u)^F(-~U.^ 

=(Er-(sr«'/.©--^»-/»©-- 

II.  If  any  finite  value  of  w  be  a  branch-point  of  W  when  regarded 
as  a  function  of  vj  determined  by  the  equation  F{W,  w)  =  0,  then  all  the 
affected  values  of  W  must  be  zero  for  that  value  of  w ;  and  likewise  for  the 
value  M  =  0  in  connection  with  the  equation 

G{U.u)  =  <i. 

III.  If  for  a  value  of  tv,  which  is  a  branch-point  of  W  when  regarded  as 
a  function  of  w,  there  be  a  multiple  root  of  F{W,  w)  =  0  which  is  zero  for  n 
branches,  the  index-degree  for  each  of  those  branches  is  of  one  of  the  forms 

1 ,  1,  1-1--;   and  likewise  for  the  value  m  =  0  in  connection  with  the 

equation  O{U,u)  =  0. 

IV.  The  class  of  the  equation  F{  W,  iv)  =  0,  and  therefore  the  class  of 
the  Riemann's  surface  associated  with  the  equation,  is  either  zero  or  unity. 

F.  31 
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V.  If  all  the  multiple  zero-roots  of  W,  for  finite  values  or  for  an 
infinite  value  of  w,  be  of  index-degree  less  than  unity,  each  of  them  being  of 

the  form  1  — ,  then  w  is  a  uniform  doublj-periodic  function  of  z. 

VI.  If,  for  some  value  of  w,  there  be  a  single  set  of  m  multiple  zero- 
roots  of  index-degree  equal  to  unity,  and  if,  for  finite  values  or  for  an 
infinite  value  of  w,  a!l   the   other   sets   of  multiple   zero-roots  have  their 

respective  index-degreea  less  than  unity  and  of  the  form  1 — ,  then  w  is 
a  uniform  singly-periodic  function  of  z. 

VII.  If,  for  some  value  of  w,  there  be  a  single  set  of  m  multiple  zero- 
roots  the  index-degree  of  which  is  equal  to  1  -I-  — ,  and  if,  for  other  values 
of  w,  all  the  other  sets  of  multiple  zero-roots  have  their  respective  index- 
then    W!    is   a    rational 


algebraical  function  of  z. 

In  all  other  cases  the  equation,  supposed  irreducible,  cannot  have  a 
uniform  function  of  z  for  its  integral.  If  the  equation  have  a  uniform 
function  of  z  for  its  integral,  and  the  preceding  conditions  in  V.,  VI.  or  VII., 
be  not  satisfied,  the  equation  is  reducible*,  that  is,  it  can  be  replaced  by 
rational  equations  of  lower  degree  to  whioh  the  criteria  apply. 

Sole.  The  preceding  method  may  be  considered  as  esseotially  due  to  Briot  and. 
Bouquet. 

There  is  anotlier  method  of  proceeding,  which  leads  to  the  same  result.  It  is  based 
upon  Hermite's  theorem  {§  260),  proved  independently ;  and  its  development  will  be  found 
in  memoirs  by  Fuchst  and  Raffyf.  A  reference  to  the  memoirs  whioh  have  been  quoted 
shews  that  the  equation  F{W,w)=Q,  when  it  is  satisfied  by  a  uniform  function  of  ^,  can  be 
associated  with  the  theory  of  unicuraaJ  curves  and  of  bicursal  curves. 

252.  The  preceding  general  results  will  now  be  applied  to  the  particular 
equation 


O'^/w. 


where  y  is  a  rational,  integral,  algebiaical  function  of  degree  not  greater 
than  2s. 

Let  /(*")  =  V  (w  —  a)'  (w  —  i)™. . ., 

*  This  invest^tion  la  based  upon  two  memoirs  by  Briot  et  Bouqaet,  Jown.  de  I'Ec.  Poly- 
Uehnique,  t.  xxi,  Cah.  xxxvi,  (1856).  pp.  134—198,  199—354 ;  and  upon  theu  TraiU  deifmicUona 
elliptiquei,  pp.  341— 3S0,  376— 3&2.  A  memoir  by  Oaylej,  Pros.  Land.  Math.  Soc,  vol.  iviii, 
(1887),  pp.  314—324,  may  also  be  consulted. 

t  Comptes  Eendus,  t.  soiii,  (1881),  pp.  1063—1065;  SitzwngsheT.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wiis.  za  BeHin, 
1884,  (ii),  pp.  709,  710. 

J  Ammks  de  VEc.  Noitis.,  2™  Sec,  t.  sii,  (1883),  pp,  103—100;  ib.,  S-"^  S4t.,  t.  ii,  (1885), 
pp.  99—113. 
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where  X,  a,b, ...  arc  constants  and  I,  m,...  are  integers,  ai 


The  equation  in  u  f=  —  j  and  -r-  is 


(-  D'  (SsT  -  '^■»"— -  (1  - ««)'  (1  -  6»r. 


-~  =  Xu'"'~~'''"(l-auy{\-huY.... 

1  of  the  equation  must  be  uniform,  each  of  the  indices 

-,...   must  be  of  one  of  the  forms  1  — ,  1,  or  1+-; 

and  p   may  be   1,  but   the  point  is   then  not  a  branch-point.     Then   the 
smalleat  vahie  of  p  is  2  and  the  least  index  is  therefore  ^ ;   hence,  as 

I      m  n 

-4-  -  +  ...^2, 
s      s 

there  cannot  be  more  than/our  distinct  (that  is,  non-repeated)  factors  in/(!u). 

Hence 

(a)    if  one  of  the  indices   -,  —,...,  be  greater  than  1,  each  of  the 

other  indices  must  be  less  than  1,  unless  it  be   2  when  al! 

the  others  are  zero ; 

,  be  equal  to  1,  then  either  each  of 
the  other  indices  must  be  lees  than  1,  or  one  other  is  eijual  to 
1,  and  then  there  is  no  remaining  index ; 

.,  be  less  than  1,  then  2 ... 

5       s 

may  be  less  than  1,  or  equal  to  1,  or  greater  than  1. 
These  cases,  associated  with  the  possible  numbers  of  factors,  will  be  taken 
in  order. 


I.     Let  there  be  a  single  factor ;  the  equation  is 
and  therefore  {^ITI  = '^''*^~'(1  ~ '^'O'- 


Now  -,  not  being  2,  is  either  1 ,1,  1  +  -',  and  these  forms  cover 

s  °  s  s 

■  the  possible  forms  of  2  —  - . 
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If  ;  =  s— 1,  then  one  index  (for  ii)  =  a)  is  equal  to  1 ,  and  the  other 

(for  w=  0)  is  equal  to  1  +  -  :  the  function  w  is  rational  and  algebraical  in  z, 

and  s  is  infinite  only  when  w  =  oo  :  hence  the  integral  w  is  a  rational,  integral, 
algebraical  function  of  s. 

If  l  =  s  +  l,  the  reasoning  is  similar;  and  the  integral  is  a  rational, 
algebraical,  meromorphic  funetion  of  s. 

If  l  =  s,  the  indices  are  each  equal  to  unity:  the  integral  is  a  simply- 
periodic  function  of  z.     The  equation  is  reducible. 

If  I  =  2s,  the  equation  is  reducible ;  the  integral  is  algebraical. 

The  equations  in  the  respective  cases  are 

(£)'--(»-«)■- w. 

©■=-('«-«>" t^-). 

©-<»-») («-^)- 

£-(»-»)■ w, 

where  (A.)  implies  that  the  uniform  integral  is  an  algebraical  function  of  s, 
and  (S.  P.)  implies  that  it  is  a  simply-periodic  function ;  the  letters  (D.  P.) 
will  be  used  to  imply  that  the  uniform  integral  is  a  doubly-pei-iodic  function. 

II,     Let  there  be  two  distinct  factors ;  then  the  equation  is 

First,  let  one  of  the  indices  in  the  expression  for  -j-  bo  greater  than  I,  say  -  . 
It  is  not  necessarily  in  its  lowest  terms ;  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  let 

s  p 

Then  --  must  be  less  than  1 ;  when  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  let 
s 

s  a- 

which  is  the  necessary  form.     And  2—        -  —  ...  must  be  less  than  1,  and  it 

must  be  expressible  in  the  form  1 :  hence 
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and  therefore  1  +  -  =  -  +  - , 

p      a-      T 

where  p  and  a-  are  each  greater  than  unity.     If  t>  1,  the  light-hand  side  is 

manifestly  lees  than  the  left ;  and  therefore  we  must  have  t  =  1,  p  =  cr ;  and 

the  common  value  of  p  and  a-  is  s.     The  integral  is  then  a  rational  algebraical 

function  of  z. 

Secondly,  let  one  of  the  indices  in  the  expression  for  -j~  be  equal  to  l,say 

I  =  s.     Then  —  ia  cither  1  or  of  the  form  1  —  . 

:  the  equa- 

/dwY 


\£)  =^"(™ -«)'(«' -'')". 


which  is  reducible ;  it  has  a  simply-periodic  function  for  its  integral. 

Tf  —  =  1 ,  the  exponent  of  u  in  the  expression  for  -^  is  - ,     This  must 

he  of  the  form  1  — ,  so  that 

<r      p 
hence,  as  o-  and  p  are  each  greater  than  1,  oaoh  must  be  2.     The  equation  is 

(Sj.x.(»-»).(»-*).., 

which  is  reducible ;  and  the  integral  ia  a  simply-periodic  function. 

Thirdly,  let  each  of  the  indices  in  the  expression  for  -3-  be  less  than  1 ;  as 

.    Then 
pa  o 

the  index  of  ib  in  the  expression  for  t-  is  -  -f  -  ;  because  p  and  o-  are  each 

greater  than  1,  this  index  cannot  be  greater  than  1. 

If  -  +  -  =  1,  the  only  possible  values  are  p  =  2,  o-  =  2  ;  the  equation  is 

(^y-V(w~a)i'(w-&)S», 

which  is  reducible ;  the  integral  is  a  simply-periodic  function  of  z. 

I  the  expression  for 
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and  then  all  the  indices  in  the  expressions  for  -^r-  and  t-  '< 


dz 


will   be   doubly-periodic 


Hence   for  such   equations   as  exist,  tiie 
functions. 

In  this   equation  the  interchange  of  p  and  a  gives  no  essentially  new 
arrangement.     We  must  have  t>1;   the  solutions  for  values  of  r  greater 

111 

=  6 ;  p  =  4,,  < 


=  4  ;  then  -  +  -  =  -^     so  that  p  =^,/j  —  ^. 
p      a-      4>  r        • 


T  —  5  gives  no  solution. 

1  T  ' 

r  —  &',  then  - 


j; ,  so  that  (3  =  2,  <r  =  3. 


And  no  higher  value  of  t  gives  solutions. 


Hence   the  whole   system  o1 


of  s  and  having  two  distinct  factors  in  /{tv),  is ; — 

-*)"' (A.), 


(sf)'=^*<'"- 


equations,  satisfied  ty  a  uniform  function 


,.(S.P.). 
..  (S,  p.), 
..(S.P.), 


i-i) 

;»-!i)'  (D.P.),(1), 

yi-bf  (D.  P.),  (2), 

*)•  (D.P.),(3), 

[n-by  (D.  p.),  (4), 

')■  (D.P.),(5), 

!>}•  (D.P.),(6). 
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lit.     Let  there  be  three  distinct  factors  i  then  the  equation  is 

(g)'.x.(»-»).(»-ir(»-.)-, 

and  therefoi'e 

(  -  JY  =  X'M-^^i-™-"  (1  -  aufil  -  buy  (1  -  cm)". 

If  one  of  the  indices  in  the  expression  for  -j—  be  greater  tlian  1,  say  -  =  !+-, 

then  — ,  -  must  be  of  the  form  1  —  ,  1.  — ,  where  <r  and  t  are  each  greater 
than  1. 

which  is  necessarily  negative,  for  p  is  finite;   and  the  index  should  either 

be  zero  or  be  of  a  form  1 .     Hence  no  one  of  the  indices  - ,  — ,  -  can  be 

greater  than  1. 

Secondly,  let  one  of  the  indices  in  the  expression  for  -3—  be  equal  to  1,  say 

I  =  s.     Then  since  m  +  n^s,  only  one  of  the  indices  is  unity ;  and  therefore 

m    n  11 

— ,  -  are  of  the  form  1  —  - ,   1 ,  where  o  and  <r  are  each  greater  than  1. 

s      s  p  <T  '^ 

The  index  of  u  in  the  expression  for  -r-  is  then  -  H 1,  and  it  cannot  be 

negative ;  hence  the  only  possible  values  are  p  =  2  =  o-,  and  they  make  the 
index  zero.  There  is  thus  one  index  equal  to  1,  and  the  others  are  less  than 
1 :  the  integral  of  the  equation  is  a  simply-periodic  function  of  z. 

Thirdly,  let  all  the  indices  in  the  expression  for  -5—  be  less  than  1 :  then 

they  are  of  the  forms  1 ,  1 ,  1 ,  whore  p,  a;  r  are  greater  than  1 ; 

and  the  index  of  w  in  the  expression  for  -j-  is  -  H 1 1.     Because  the 

smallest  value  of  p,  o-,  t  is  2,  this  last  index  is  not  greater  than  ^ ;  hence  it 

must  be  1 ,  where,  because  this  quantity  is  the  index  of  w,  /i  is  equal  to  1 

or  to  2.  In  either  case,  all  the  indices  are  less  than  1 ;  and  therefore  the 
integrals  of  the  corresponding  equations  are  doubly- periodic  functions  of  2. 

If  1  +  1  +  1-1.1  1. 

p     <r     T  2 

so  that  -  H h  -  =  ii ,  the  only  possible  solution  is 

p      a-      r      Z 

p,<T,-T  =  2,  2,  2. 
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If  -  H h  -  =  1,  the  only  possible  solutions  are 

p,  0-,  T  =  2,  3,  6  ; 
2,  4,  4 ; 


Hence  the  whole  system  of  equations,  satisfied  by  a  uniform  function  of  z  and 
having  three  distinct  factors  in/(w),  is : — 


,.  (S.  p.), 
..(D.P.),(7), 
..{D.P.),(8). 
.  (D.  R),  (9), 
..(D.P.),(10). 


©■-(-«)■(»-')•(•" 
IV.     Let  there  be  four  distinct  factors ;  then  the  equation  is 

(e)' = ^' ''"  "">'<"'  -  *'"  <•»-«)"('"-  ■')'■ 

Since  - ,  — ,  - ,  -  are  each  of  a  form  1  — ,  and  their  sum  is  not  greater  than 
s    s     s    s  p 

2,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  only  possible  solution  is  given  by -  =  —  =  -  =  "  =  -; 
each  index  is  less  than  1,  and  the  integral  is  a  doubly-periodic  function. 

Hence  the  single  equation,  satisfied  by  a  uniform  function  of  z  and  having 
four  distinct  factors  mf{w),  is 


(g)'-X'(»-«)  ("-t)  (»-«)  (»-« (D.P.), 


(11). 


Thoae  of  the  complete  ajstem  of  equations,  which  have  their  integrala  e  the  at  onal 
algebraic  ftinctions  or  simply-periodic  functions  of  i,  are  easily  integrated.  The  ema  nde 
which  have  uniform  doubly-pei'iodic  functions  of  2  for  their  integrals,  ar  m  t  as  ly 
integrated  by  first  determining  the  irreducible  infinities  of  the  functions  and  their  ie  a 
and  then,  by  the  results  of  Chapters  X.  and  XI.,  the  integral  can  bo  constructo ! 

The  irreducible  infinities  can  be  determined  as  follows.   In  the  equation  for  -3-  ,  let  the 

index  of  m  be  1  —  ;  and  let  s^irp.     Then  the  equation  which  determines  m  is 


(5)'— '"-'<•- 
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so  that  for  very  small  values  of  u,  we  have 

iii        !'+  ..,>du  =  a\ih, 
where  a  is  a  primitive  *th  root  of  unity.     Hence 

a\(!i-c)  =  puP  +  ..., 

and  therefore  -  =  ii  — a''\''{z- of  ■¥...■ 

It  thus  appears  that  the  accidental  singularity  of  w  at  s^c  is  of  order  p ;  and,  as  there 
are  o-  distinct  values  of  n'',  there  are  cr  distinct  accidental  siDgularities  to  be  associated 
with  the  reepeotive  values. 

Applying  these  to  the  equations  which,  having  doubly-periodic  ftmctions  for  the 
integrals,  are  numbered  (1)  to  (11),  we  have  the  following  results,  where  rr  is  the  number 
of  distinct  irreducible   accidental   singularities    and   p   is   the   order   of   each   of    these 


number  of  equation 

(1) 

« 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

"> 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

number  of  singularities  =0- 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

4 

3 

2 

order  of  singularity  =  p 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

2 

1 

1 

I 

1 

All  the  binomial  equations,  wbicli  have  uniform  functions  of  a  for  their  integrals,  have 
been  obtained.  The  general  results,  summarised  in  §  251,  can  be  applied  to  other  equa- 
tions ;  the  application  to  trinomial  equations  will  be  found  in  the  treatise  by  Briot  and 
Bouquet  (cited  p.  482,  note). 


Noie.     The  binomial  equations 


1  be  treated  otherwise,  by  forming  the  oquatio' 


.-.-J(»-o)  •(»-»)    ■ dw; 

but,  as  indicated  at  the  beginning  of  §  252,  the  method  in  tho  text  is  adopted  in  order  to 
illustrate  tho  general  results  of  §  251.     (See  also  Note,  §  251.) 

En:.  I.    Pi'ove  that  the  integral  of  the  equation 

I'ational  function  of  j;  that  the  integral  of 

-4w^-27w^  =  0 


i  simply-periodic  function  of  s ;  and  that  the  integral  of 


=  ©' 


a  doubly -periodic  function  of  0. 
Find  the  infinities  of  each  of  the  fmiotions  :  and  integrate  the  equations. 

{Briot  ot  Bouquet.) 
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E:c.  2.     Shew  that,  if  an  irreduoiblo  trinomial  equation  of  the  form 

have  a  uniform  integral,  then  m  may  not  be  greater  than  5  ;  and.  that,  if  m  bo  4  or  5, 
the  imiform  integral  is  a  doubly-periodic  fimction. 

Apply  thia  result  to  the  discussion  of  the  equation 

(Briot  et  Bouquet.) 
E.V.  'A.     Siiew  that  the  integral  of  the  equation 


is  a  two-valued  doubly-periodic  function  of  3.  (Sohwam.) 

Ex,  4.     Shew  that,  if  a  function  w  be  determined  by  a  differential  equation 

where  Fia  a,  rational  integral  algebraical  function  of  w  and  -,- ,  of  degree  m  in  -5- ,  and 

does  not  contain  z  explicitly,  then  to  each  value  of  w  there  correspond  m  series  of  values 
of  «,  the  terms  in  each  aeries  differing  from  one  another  by  multiples  of  periods. 

Prove  fiui^her  that,  if  the  integral  w  have  only  a  limited  number  of  values  for  each  value 
of  £,  theo  it  is  determined  by  an  algebraical  relation  between  w  and  «,  where  li  may  be  e, 

or  e'"    ,  or  ^(s).  (Briot  et  Bouquet.) 

These  results  should  be  compared  with  the  results  obtained  in  Chapter  XIII.  relative 
io  functions  which  poasess  an  algebraical  addition-theorem. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

CONFORMAI,   RErRKSEN'1'A.TlON  :    INTRODUCTORY. 

253.  In  §  9  it  was  proved  that  a  functional  relation  between  two 
complex  variables  w  and  g  can  be  represented  geometrically  as  a  copy  of  part 
of  the  s-plane  made  on  part  of  the  w-plane.  At  various  stages  in  the  theory 
of  functions,  particularly  in  connection  with  their  developments  in  the 
vicinity  of  critical  points,  considerable  use  has  been  made  of  the  geometrical 
representation  of  the  analytical  relation ;  but  it  has  been  used  in  such  a  way 
that,  when  the  equations  of  transformation  define  multiform  functions,  the 
branches  of  the  function  used  are  uniform  in  the  represented  areas. 

The  characteristic  property  of  the  copy  is  that  angles  are  preserved,  and 
that  no  change  is  made  in  the  relative  positions  and  (save  as  to  a  uniform 
magnification)  no  change  is  made  in  the  relative  distances  of  points  that  lie 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  given  point  in  the  z-plane.  The  leading 
feature  of  this  property  is  maintained  over  the  whole  copy  for  every  small 
element  of  area :  but  the  magnification,  which  is  uniform  for  each  element, 
is  not  imiform  over  the  whole  of  the  copy. 

Two  planes  or  parts  of  two  planes,  thus  related,  have  been  said,  to  be 
crmformally  represented,  each  upon  the  other. 

Now  conformal  representation  of  this  character  is  essential  to  the  con- 
stitution of  a  geographical  map,  made  as  perfect  as  possible  :  and  a  question 
is  thus  suggested  whether  the  foregoing  functional  relation  is  substantially 
the  only  form  that  leads  to  what  may  be  called  geographical  similarity.  In 
this  form,  the  question  raises  a  converse  more  general  than  is  implied  by  the 
converse  of  the  functional  relation,  inasmuch  as  it  implies  the  possibility  that 
the  property  can  be  associated  with  curved  surfaces  and  not  merely  with 
planes.  But  a  little  consideration  will  shew  that  the  generalisation  is  a 
priori  not  unjustifiable,  because,  except  at  singular  points,  the  elements  of  the 
curved  surface  can,  in  this  regard,  be  treated  as  elements  of  successive 
planes.  We  therefore  have*  to  determine  the  most  general  form  of  analytical 
relation  between  parts  of  ttvo  surfaces  which  establishes  the  property  of 
conformal  similarity  between  the  elements  of  the  surfaces. 

*  The  following  investigaiion  ia  dtie  to  Gauss ;  for  refeienceH,  see  p.  500,  note. 
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Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  coordinates  of  a  point  R  of  one  surface  with  t,  u  for  its 
parameters,  so  that  x,  y,  z  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  i,  w ;  and  let  X,  F,  Z 
be  the  coordinates  of  an  associated  point  JS'  of  the  other  surface  with  T,  TJ 
for  its  parameters,  so  that  X,  Y,  Z  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  T,  U.  Then 
the  analytical  problem  presented  is  the  determination  of  the  most  general 
relations  which,  by  expressing  T  and  17"  in  terms  of  t  and  u,  establish  the 
conformal  similarity  of  the  surfaces. 

Suppose  that  G  and  H  are  any  points  on  the  first  surface  in  the  imme- 
diate proximity  of  R,  and  that  (?'  and  //'  are  the  corresponding  points  on  the 
second  surface  in  the  immediate  proximity  of  R' :  then  the  conformal 
similarity  requires,  and  is  established  by,  the  conditions :  (i),  that  the  ratio 
of  an  arc  RQ  to  the  corresponding  arc  R'G'  is  the  same  for  all  infinitesimal 
arcs  conterminous  in  R  and  R'  respectively ;  and,  (ii),  that  the  inclination  of 
any  two  directions  RG  and  RH  is  the  same  as  the  inclination  of  the  cor- 
responding directions  R'G'  and  R'B.'.  Let  the  coordinates  of  G  and  of  H 
relative  to  R  be  dx,  dy,  dz  and  Bx,  Sy,  Bs  respectively ;  and  those  of  G'  and 
of  H'  relative  to  R'  be  dX,  dV,  dZ  and  SX,  hY,  SZ  respectively.  Let  ds 
denote  the  length  of  RG  and  dS  that  of  R'G';  let  m  be  the  magnification  of 
ds  into  dS,  so  that 

dS  =  mds, 

a  relation  which  holds  for  every  corresponding  pair  of  infinitesimal  arcs 
at  R  and  K. 

By  the  expressions  of  x,  y,  s  in  terms  of  t  and  %,  we  have  equations  of 
the  form 

dx  =  adt  +  a'du,     dy  =  hdt  -I-  h'du,    dz  =  cdt  +  o'du, 

where  the  quantities  a,  b,  c,  a',  h',  c'  are  finite.  Let  there  be  some  relations, 
which  must  evidently  be  equivalent  to  two  independent  algebraical  equations, 
expressing  T  and  JJ  as  functions  of  t  and  u ;  then  we  have  equations  of  the 
form 

dX  =  Adt  +  A'du,    dY=  Bdt  +  B'du,    dZ^^Cdt  +  Gdu, 

where  the  quantities  A,  B,  G,  A',  B',  G'  are  finite  and  are  dependent  partly 
upon  the  known  equations  of  the  surface  and  partly  upon  the  unknown 
equations  of  relation  between  T,  U  and  t,  u.    Then 

d^  =  (a^+b^+  c=)  dt"  +  2  (aa'  +  bb'  +  co')  dtdu  +  (a''  +  6'=  +  c'^)  du\ 
dS''={A^+B'  +  G')dt'-+2(AA'  +  BB'+GG')dtdu  +  (A''  +  B''  +  (r')du\ 
Since  the  magnification  is  to  be  the  same  for  all  corresponding  arcs,  it 
must  be  independent  of  particular  relations  between  dt  and  du ;  and  there- 
fore 

A'  +  B'+C'  ^  AA'  +  BB'  +  CC  _  -d/M-B'M;;  G'^ 
a^  +  1f  +  c^  aaf  +  bb'  +  Go'  a'^  +  b'^  +  c'-'  ' 

each  of  these  fractions  being  equal  to  m^. 
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Again,  since  the  inclinations  of  the  two  directions  RQ,  MH:  and  RG', 
RH' ;  are  given  by 
ds  Ss  cos  QRH 

=  {a^-^-V-  +  cO  dt  U  +  iaa'  4-  6?*'  +  cc')  (dt  8u  +  Bt  du)  +  (a'^  +  h''^  +  o'-)  du  Sw, 
dShScmG'R'H' 

wc  have,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding  relations, 

m'^ds  Bs  cos  GRS  =  dS  BS  cos  6'R'ff'. 
But  c^iS  =  mrfs,  SiS  —  mBs ;  and  therefore  the  angle  GBH  is  equal  to  the 
angle  Q'R'H'.  It  thus  appears  that  the  two  conditions,  which  make  the 
magnification  at  R  the  same  in  ali  directions,  are  sufficient  to  make  the 
inclinations  of  corresponding  arcs  the  same ;  and  therefore  they  are  two 
equations  to  determine  relations  which  establish  the  conformal  similarity 
of  the  two  surfeces. 

These  two  equations  are  the  conditions  that  the  ratio  dSjds  may  be 
independent  of  relations  between  dt  and  du;  it  is  therefore  sufiicient,  for 
the  present  purpose,  to  assign  the  conditions  that  dS/ds  bo  independent  of 
values  (or  the  ratio)  of  differential  elements  dt  and  du. 

Now  ds^  is  essentially  positive  and  it  is  a  real  quadratic  homogeneous 
fiinction  of  these  elements ;  hence,  when  resolved  into  factors  linear  in  the 
differential  elements,  it  takes  the  form 

ds'  =  n  (dp  +  idq)  {dp  —  idq), 
where  »i  is  a  finite  and  real  function  of  (  and  u,  and  dp,  dq  are  real  linear 
combinations  of  dt  and  du.     Similarly,  we  have 

dS"  =  N(dP  +  idQ)  (dP  -  idQ), 
where,  again,  JV^  is  a  finite  and  real  function  of  t  and  u  or  of  T  and  IT,  and 
dP,  dQ  are  real  linear  combinations  of  dt  and  du  or  of  dT  and  dU.     Thus 
a  =  K  (dP+idQ)idP~idQ) 
n  {dp  +  idq)  {dp  —  idq) 
It  has  been  seen  that  the  value  of  m  is  to  be  independent  of  the  values  and 
of  the  ratio  of  the  differential  elements. 
Now  taking 

$  = 


^aa'  +hb'  +  cc'  a"'  +  b'^ 


w'  +  b^  +  c"   '  ^'^   a'^  +  b^  +  c"   ' 

so  that  6  and  ^  are,  by  the  two  equations  of  condition,  the  same  tor  ds  and 
dS,  and  denoting  by  i^  the  real  quantity  (^  —  $^)  ,  we  have 

d^  =  (a^+b^  +  d'){dt+d-ll(e  +  if)]ldt+du{0-i^^)], 
and  dS'=  {A^  +  _B'  +  (7=)  [dt  +  du  {B  +  *»j  [dt  +  du  {$  -  if)}. 
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Then,  except  aa  to  factors  which  do  not  involve  iuiiniteaimals,  the  factoi'S  of 
ds'  and  of  dS^  are  the  same.  Hence,  except  as  to  the  former  factors,  the 
numei'ator  of  the  fraction  for  m^  is,  quii  function  of  the  infinitesimal 
elements,  substantially  the  same  as  the  denominator;  and  therefore  either 
dP-idQ 


(a)         ^--^ 


{« 


;-  are  finite  quantities  simultaneously ; 


dP  +  idQ      .  dP^idQ        ,  .^  ^.^.       .      ,^ 

^- r^    and  -i r-j-  are  finite  quantities  simultaneously. 

d/p  —  idq  dp  +  idq  '  "^ 


Either  of  these  pairs  of  conditions  ensures  the  required  form  of  m,  and  so 
ensures  the  conformal  similarity  of  the  surfaces, 

Ex.    Shew  that  both  p  and  g  satisfy  the  partial  differential  equation 

{(44Th-(*I.)}/-. 

Consider  (a)  first.  Since  (dP  +  idQ)j{dp  +  idq)  is  a  finite  quantity,  the 
differentials  dP  +  idQ  and  dp  +  idq  vanish  together  and  therefore  the  quan- 
tities P  +  iQ  and  p  +  iq  are  constant  together.  Now  P  and  Q  are  functions 
of  the  variables  which  enter  into  the  expressions  for  p  and  q ;  hence  P  +iQ 
and  p  +  iq,  in  themselyes  variable  quantities,  can  be  constant  together  only  if 

P  +  iQ=f(p  +  iq), 
where  /  denotes  some  functional  form.   This  equation  implies  two  independent 
relations,  because  the  real  parts,  and  the  coefficients  of  the  imaginary  parts, 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  equation  must  separately  be  equal  to  one  another; 
and  from  these  two  relations  we  infer  that 

J" -•■«=/.  (?->■?), 

Vfhcrc  f J  (p  —  iq)  is  the  function  which  results   from   changing   i   into   —i 
throughout  f{p  +  iq)  and  is  equal  to  /(p  —  iq),  if  i  enter  into  /  only  through 
its  occurrence  in  p  +  iq.     From  this  equation,  it  follows  that 
dP-idQ 
dp  —  idq 
is  finite,  and  therefore  a  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  satisfaction 
of  (a)  is  that  P,  Q  and  p,  q  be  connected  by  an  oijuation  of  the  form 

P  +  iQ=f{p  +  iq). 
Moreover,  the   function  /  is  arbitrary  so  far    as  required  by  the  preceding 
analysis ;  and  so  the  conditions  will  be  satisfied,  either  if  special  forms  of/  be 
assumed  or  if  other  (not  inconsistent)  conditions  be  assigned  so  as  to  deter- 
mine the  form  of  the  function. 

Next,  consider  <J3).  We  easily  see  that  similar  reasoning  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  conditions  are  satisfied,  when  P,  Q  and  p,  q  are  connected 
by  an  equation  of  the  form 

P+iQ-a(p-iq); 
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and  similar  inferences  as  to  the  use  of  the  undetermined  functional  form  of  ^ 
may  be  drawn.     Hence  we  have  the  theorem : — 

Parts  of  two  surfaces  may  be  made  to  correspond,  point  hy  point,  in  such 
a  way  that  their  elements  are  similar  to  one  another,  by  assigning  any 
relation  between  their  parameters,  of  either  of  the  forms 

P+iQ-f{p+iq),    P  +  iQ  =  g(p-iq); 
and  every  such  correspondence  between  two  given  surfaces  is  obtained  by  the 
assignment  of  the  proper  functional  form  in  one  or  other  of  these  equations. 

254.  Suppose  now  that  there  is  a  third  surface,  any  point  on  which 
is  determined  by  parameters  X  and  /i ;  then  it  will  have  conformal  similarity 
to  the  first  surface,  if  there  be  any  functional  relation  of  the  form 

X  +  i/.i  =  h(p  +  iq). 
But  if  h~'  be  the  inverse  of  the  function  h,  then  we  have  a  relation 
P+iQ'-fih-'ix  +  if^)} 
=  F(\  +  it^), 
which  is  the  necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  conformal  similarity 
of  the  second  and  the  third  surfaces. 

This  similarity  to  one  another  of  two  surfaces,  each  of  which  can  be  made 
to  correspond  to  a  third  surfece  so  as  to  be  conformally  similar  to  it,  is  an 
immediate  inference  from  the  geometry.  It  has  an  important  bearing,  in  the 
following  manner.  If  the  third  surface  be  one  of  simple  form,  so  that  its 
parameters  are  easily  obtainable,  there  will  be  a  convenience  in  making  it 
correspond  to  one  of  the  first  two  surfaces  so  as  to  have  conformal  similarity, 
and  then  in  making  the  second  of  the  given  surfaces  correspond,  in  conformal 
similarity,  to  the  third  surface  which  has  already  been  made  conformally 
similar  to  the  first  of  them. 

Now  the  simplest  of  all  surfaces,  from  the  point  of  view  of  parametric 
expression  of  points  lying  on  it,  is  the  plane :  the  parameters  are  taken  to 
be  the  Cartesian  coordinates  of  the  point.  Hence,  in  order  to  map  out  two 
surfaces  so  that  they  may  be  conformally  similar,  it  is  sufficient  to  map 
out  a  plane  in  conformal  similarity  to  one  of  them  and  then  to  map  out 
the  other  in  conformal  similarity  to  the  mapped  plane :  that  is  to  say,  we 
may,  without  loss  of  generality,  make  one  of  tlie  surfaces  a  plane,  and  all 
that  is  then  necessary  is  the  determination  of  a  law  of  conformation. 

"We  therefore  take  P  =  X,  Q=  V,  -fl^=l  :  and  then 
P  +  iQ  =  X  +  iY=Z, 
where  Z  is  the  complex  variable  of  a  point  in  the  plane ;  and  the  equations 
which  establish  the  conformation  of  the  surface  with  the  plane  are 
ds^  =  n{dp^  +  dq^)  1 

vi'n=/'{p  +  iq)f;  ( p  -  uj)  J 
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where  /i  {p  —  iq)  is  the  form  of  f(p  +  iq)  when,  in  the  latter,  the  sign  of  i  is 
changed  throughout. 

As  yet,  only  the  form  P  +  iQ  =f(p  +  iq)  has  been  taken  into  account. 
It  is  suiScienfc  for  our  present  purpose,  in  regard  to  the  alternative  form 
P-\-iQ  =  g(p  —  iq),  to  note  that,  by  the  introduction  of  a  plane  as  an  inter- 
mediate surface,  there  is  no  essential  distinction  between  the  eases*.  For 
aa  P  =  X,  Q=Y,  we  have 

X  +  iY  =  g{p~iq), 
and  therefore  X  —  iY=  g,  (p  +  iq), 

which  maps  out  the  surface  on  the  plane  in  a  copy  differing  from  the  copy 
determined  by  X  +  iY~gi(p  +  {q) 

only  in  being  a  refiexion  of  that  former  copy  in  the  axis  of  X.  It  is  therefore 
sufficient  to  consider  only  the  general  relation 

X  +  iY-f(p  +  iq). 

E^.  We  have  an  immediate  proof  that  the  form  of  relation  between  two  planes,  as 
considered  in  §  9,  is  the  most  general  form  possible.  For  in  the  case  in  wMct  the 
second  surface  is  a  plane,  we  have  d»^—d!ii^+dy\  so  that  n=\,  p=^a;,  q=y:  hence  the 
most  general  law  is  X-iiY=f{a>-i-iy), 

that  is,  w=f{z) 

in.  the  earlier  notation.  Some  illustrations  arising  out  of  particular  forms  of  the  function 
/  will  be  considered  later  {§  257). 

256.     In  the  case  of  a  surface  of  revolution,  it  is  convenient  to  take  0  as 
the  orientation  of  a  meridian  through  any  point,  that  is,  the  longitude  of  the 
point,  a  as  the  distance  along  the  meridian  from  the  pole,  and  q  as  the 
perpendicular  distance  from   the   axis ;   there  will   then   be  some  relation 
between  o-  and  q,  equivalent  to  the  equation  of  the  meridian  curve.     Then 
ds^  =  d<T^  +  q'  d^' 
=-f{d<l,^  +  d&'), 
where  dd  =  —  ,  so  that  ^  is  a  function  of  only  one  variable,  the  parameter  of 

the  point  regarded  as  a  point  on  the  meridian  curve.  Here  n^cf;  and  so 
the  relation,  which  establishes  the  law  of  conformation  between  the  plane 
and  the  surface  in  the  most  general  form,  is 

ic  +  iy^fi-p  +  id)) 
and  the  magnification  m  is  given  by 

m¥ -/'»  +  ;«)// (*-«). 
Evidently  the  lines   on   the   plane,  which   correspond   to  meridians  of 
i  diacuaeion  is  given  by  Gauaa,  Ges.  Werke,  t.  iv,  pp.  211—216,  of  the  oorrespondiDg  result 
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longitude,  ai'e  given  by  the  elimination  of  d,  and  the  lines  on  the  plane, 
which  correspond  to  parallels  of  latitude,  are  given  by  the  elimination  of  <^, 
between  the  equations 

2a;  =/(^ +  .■«)+/.  »-•■«)) 

2.V./«+.-«)-/.(0 -;«)(■ 

Ex.  1.    Oil  the  surface  of  revolution,  let 
where  «t,  q,  o-  have  the  significations  in  the  test ;  shew  that  i^  and  i/'  satisfy  the  equation 

where  «i,  e.^  i"^  the  conjugate  complesea  x±'^  in  the  plane.  (Korkine.) 


Ha:.  S,  Prove  that,  in  a  plane  map  of  a  surfoce  of  revolution,  tho  c 
meridian  at  a  point  ^  '^  55  I  ~"  )  ^^nd  the  eurvature  of  a  parallel  of  latitude  at  a  point  rfi 
is  ~t(  — ).  Hence  .show  that,  if  tho  meridiana  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  become 
circles  on  the  plane  map  given  by 

-/(*+.■«), 

the  function/aud  the  conjugate  function/,  must  satisfy  tho  relation 

{/,  *+■■»)-(/,.  *-"). 

where  {/,  fi)  is  the  Schwarnian  derivative.  (Lagrange.) 

Ex.  3.  A  plane  map  is  made  of  a  surface  of  revolution  so  that  the  meridians  and  the 
parallels  of  latitude  are  circles.  Shew  that,  if  (r,  n)  be  the  polar  coordinates  of  a  point  on 
the  map  determined  by  the  point  (S,  <]>)  on  the  surface,  then 

^^=     2ac{(J'\ia2(oii,-i-ff)+hsin(_g  +  h)}, 

where  a,  b,  e,  g,  h  are  constants. 

Prove  also  that  the  centres  of  all  tho  raeridians  lie  on  one  straight  lino  and  that  the 
centres  of  all  the  parallels  of  latitude  lie  on  a  perpendicular  straight  line.  (I^range.) 

256,  The  surfaces  of  revolution  which  occur  most  frequently  in  this 
connection  are  the  sphere  and  the  prolate  spheroid. 

In  the  case  of  the  sphere,  the  natural  parameter  of  a  point  on  a  great- 
circle  meridian  is  the  latitude  X,  We  then  have  d<T  =  ad\,  where  a  is  the 
radius  ;  and  q  =  a  cos  X,  so  that 

rfg=  =  a?  dX^  +  a?  cos^  X  d^i^ 
=  a^  cos'A  (dtf)"  +  rf&=), 
where  scch  S  =  cos  A,.     Henco  we  have 

aud  the  magnification  m  is  given  by 

macos\={f'{i>  +  ia)/,'  (<f.  -  fi))'. 
r.  32 
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There  are  two  foi'ma  oi'f  which  arc  of  special  importance  in  representations 
of  spherical  surfaces. 

First,  let  f  (ji)  —  kfi,  where  t  is  a  real  constant;  then 

and  therefore  X  =  h^,     Y=]^  =  k  sech""'  (cos  X) ; 

that  is,  the  meridians  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  arc  straight  lines, 
necessarily  perpendicular  to  each  other,  because  angles  are  preserved.  The 
meridians  are  equidistant  from  one  another ;  the  distance  between  two 
parallels  of  latitude,  lying  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator  and  having 
a  given  difference  of  latitude,  increases  from  the  equator.  We  have 
/'  (^  +  i^)  =  fe  =//  (0  -  iS) ;  and  therefore 

m  =  -  sec  X, 
a 

or   the   map  is    uniformly  magnified    along    a  parallel    oi'  latitude   with    a 

magnification  which  increases  vei-y  rapidly  towards  the  pole.     This  map  is 

known  as  Mercator's  Projeddon. 

Secondly,  lot/(^)  =  fce""",  where  h  and  e  are  real  constants ;  then 

X  +  iY=  A;e^w+*^i  =  fe"'*  (cos  c<p  +  i  sin  c<f), 

and  therefore  X  =  fce~°^  cos  c0  and  Y  —  ke~''^  sino^. 

For  the  magnification,  we  have 

/'(0  +  fit)  =  {cA:e^i*+'"^i  and  /,'  (^  -  *?i)  =  -  icke-''"^-'-'^\ 

so  that  tna  cos  X  =  cke~^^, 

ck     t.        ,      c&(l  — sinX.)''*"^' 

or  m=  — e~"*secA  =  —  },■■  -•    ^-,,,,jt:- 

a  a  {1  +smA.)''''"' 

The  most  frequent  case  is  that  in  which  c=  1.     Then  the  meridians  are 

represented  by  the  concurrent  straight  lines 

r=Xtan^; 

the  parallels  of  latitude  ai'e  represented  by  the  concentric  circles 

the  conmion  centre  of  the  circles  being  the  point  of  concurrence  of  the 
lines ;  and  the  magnification  is 

k 

''  "  a{l  +  sin  Xj ' 
This  map  is  known  as  the  stereoc/rapMc  projection :  the  South  pole  being  the 
pole  of  projection. 

It  is  convenient  to  take  the  equatorial  plane  for  the  plane  of  e ;   the 
direction  which,  in  that  plane,  is  usually  positive  for  the  measurement  of 
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longitude,  is  negative  for  oi'dinary  measurement  of  trigonometrical  angles.     If 
we  project  on  the  equatorial  plane,  we  have 

which  gives  a  atereographic  projection. 

Ex.  1.    Prove  tbat,  if  x,  y,  i  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  on  a  sphere  of  radius  a  and 
centre  the  origin,  every  plane  representation  of  the  sphere  is  included  in  the  equation 

for  varying  forms  of  the  function  /. 

Ex.  2.     Shew  that   rhumb-lines  (loxodromes)   on  a  sphere  become   straight   lines  in 
Mercator's  projection  and  equiangular  spirals  in  a  stereographic  projection. 

Ex.  3.     A  great  circle  cute  the  meridian  of  reference  (<^=0)  in  latitude  a  at  an  angle  a; 
shew  that  the  corresponding  curve  in  the  stereographic  projection  is  the  circle 
(Z+:fctama)=+(F+icotaseca)==^8ec3acosec2a. 

Em.  4.     A  srnall  cirale  of  angular  radius  r  on  the  sphere  has  its  centre  in  latitude  c  and 
longitude  <i ;  shew  that  the  corresponding  curve  in  the  stereographic  projection  is  tiie 


{^*i^m-{ 


r+" 


(cosr  +  sinc)'- 


The  leas  frequent  case  is  that  in  which  the  constant  c  is  allowed  to  r 
in  the  function  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  some  useful  condition.  One 
such  condition  is  assigned  by  making  the  magnification  the  same  at  the 
points  of  highest  and  of  lowest  latitude  on  the  map.  If  these  latitudes  be 
V,  Xa,  then 

(1  -  sin  X,)^!"-"  _  (1  -  sin  X^*"^" 
(1  +  sin  X,)if^^i      (1  +  sin  X3)*i"+"  ' 
,      /l-sinX,\  ,  ,      /l  +  sinXA 


)  that 


,       /l-sinXA      ,      /1  +  SinX.V 


This  representation  is  used  for  star-maps :  it  has  the  advantage  of  leaving 
the  magnification  almost  symmetrical  with  r^pect  to  the  centre  of  the  map. 

Ex     Prove  that  the  in^;niflcation  is  a  minimum  at  points  in  latitude  arc  aia  c. 

Shew  that,  if  the  map  be  that  of  a  belt  between  latitudes  30°  and  60°,  the  magnification 
IS  a  mmimum  in  latitude  45°  40'  50";  and  find  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  and  the  least 
ni'^mficatioiis. 

Note  Of  the  memoirs  which  treat  of  the  construction  of  maps  of  surfaces 
as   a  special   question,   the   most   impoj-tant  are  those  of  Lagrange*  and 

•  Nouv.  mem.  de  VAcad.  Ra^.  de  Berlin  (1779),  There  ace  two  memQita  :  they  occur  in  Ma 
oolleotecl  works,  t.  iv,  pp.  636—692. 
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Gauss*.  Lagrango,  after  stating  the  contributions  of  Lambert  and  of  Euler, 
obtains  a  solution,  which  can  be  applied  to  any  surface  of  revolution;  and 
he  makes  important  applications  to  the  sphere  and  the  spheroid.  Gauss 
discusses  the  question  in  a  more  general  manner  and  solves  the  question 
for  the  conformal  representation  of  any  two  surfaces  upon  each  other,  but 
without  giving  a  single  reference  to  Lagrange's  work :  the  solution  is  worked 
out  for  some  particular  problems  and  it  is  applied,  in  subsequent  memoirs"!', 
to  geodesy.  Other  papers  which  may  be  consulted  are  those  of  BonnetJ, 
Jacobi§,  Korkinell,  and  Von  der  MiihlllF;  and  there  is  also  a  treatise  by 
Herz*». 

But  after  the  appearance  of  Riemann's  dissertation  ff,  the  queetion 
ceased  to  have  the  special  application  originally  assigned  to  it ;  it  has 
gradually  become  a  part  of  the  theory  of  functions.  The  general  development 
will  be  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter 
being  devoted  to  some  special  instances  of  functional  relations  between  w  and 
z  and  their  geometrical  representations. 

The  following  three  examples  give  the  conformal  repreBcntation  of  three  surfaces  upon 
apLne. 

Sc.  1.  A  point  on  an  ohlate  spheroid  is  determined  by  its  longitude  I  and  ite 
geographical  latitude  ft.  Shew  that  the  surface  will  be  conformallj  represented  upon  a 
plane  hy  the  eqiiation 

z+.-F-/[i+({*+i.iog(;-^))] 

aeoh(^  =  cosfi,  and  e  is  the  eoi.«ntricity  of  the 

Also  shew  that,  if  the  function  /  be  taken  in  the  form  /(M)=j&e'"',  the  meridians  in 
the  map  are  concurrent  Btraight  lines,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  concentric  circles  ;  and 
that  the  m^nificatioii  is  stationary  at  points  in  geographical  latitude  arc  sin  c.      (Gauss.) 

Jfe.  2.  Let  the  semi-axes  of  an  elUpsoid  be  denoted  by  p,  (p^-fc^*,  (p^'-c^*  in 
descending  order  of  magnitiide.  Shew  that  the  surface  will  be  conformally  represented 
upon  a  plane  hy  the  equation 

foi'  any  form  of  the  function  /;  where  w  and  v  are  espressed  in  terms  of  the  elliptic 
cooi'dinates  pj ,  p^ot  a  point  on  the  surface  by  the  equations 

*  Schumacher's  Astr.  Abh.  (1825) ;  Ges.  Werhe,  t.  iv,  pp.  189—916. 
+  G&tt.  AbK,  t.  ii,  (18*4),  ib.,  t.  iii,  (1847) ;  Ges.  WerU,  t.  ii,  pp.  253—340. 
J  LiauviUe,  t.  nil,  (1852),  pp.  301—340. 

g  CreUe,  t.  lix,  (1861),  pp.  74—88;  Gea.  Wei-ke,  t.  ii,  pp.  30!)— 416. 
II  Math.  Ann.,  t.  isxv,  (1890),  pp.  588—604. 
1  CrelU,  t.  btix,  (1868),  pp.  264—285. 

**  Lehrbuch  der  LandkaTtenprojectioTten,  (Leipzig,  Teabner,  18S5). 

+t  " Grundlagen  fiSr  eine  aUgemeinc  Tteorie  der  Fnnotionen  einer  veianderliehen  complcxen 
Orosse,"  GSttiugen,  1851;  Ges.  Werke,  pp.  3—45,  especially  §  21. 
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the  modulus  in   ■  i  —^ — ^^  J  ,  the  constant  a  is  given  by 

*"  6=cdtia, 

and  the  value  of  the  constant  A  is  taadna  —  Z{<i.).  (Jacobi.) 

Ex.  3.  The  circuUr  section  of  an  anchor-ring  by  a  plane  througli  the  axis  subtends  an 
angle  w  -  2«  at  the  centre  of  the  ring,  and  the  position  of  any  point  on  such  a  seotion  is 
determined  by  I,  the  longitude  of  the  section,  and  by  X,  the  angle  between  the  radiua  from 
the  centre  of  the  sei 
centre  of  the  ring. 

Shew  that,  by  means  of  the  equations 

tail ^\  =  tan ^£  tan  (n-*/  tan*), 
the  surface  of  the  anchor-ring  is  eonfurmally  represented  on  the  ;ui!a  of  a  rectangle  whose 


e  section,  ; 
J  the  point  and  the  line  from  the  centre  of  the  section  to  the 


!  1  and  cot  t. 


(Klein.) 


257.     It  was  pointed  out  that  the  conformation  of  surfaces  is  obtained  by 
a  I'clation 

and  therefore  that  tiio  conformation  of  planes  is  obtaiiKid  by  a  relation 

whatever  be  the  form  of  the  function/,  or  by  a  relation 

whatever  be  the  form  of  the  function  ^.  Some  examples  of  this  conformal 
representation  of  planes  will  now  be  considered ;  in  each  of  thorn  tho 
representation  is  such  that  one  point  of  one  area  corresponds  to  one  (and 
only  one)  point  of  the  other. 

Ea:.  1.    Consider  the  correspondence  of  the  two  planes  represented  by 
(a-b)vfi-2su!  +  {a  +  b)  =  0, 
,a+b 


2^^(a-b)^+^. 


Let  r  and  6  be  the  coordinates  of  any  point  in  the  Ki-planc  ;  and  ^,  y  the  coordinates  of 
any  point  in  tho  s-plane  :  then 

2^  =  [(«-6)r  +  ^*]cosfl,       2y=[(«-&)^-^±-^]sinS. 

Henee  the  ^-curves,  corresponding  to  circles  in  the  w-plane  having  the  origin  for  their 
common  centre,  are  oonfocal  ellipses,  2c  being  the  distance  between  the  foci,  where 
i^=i^-}?:  and  the  z-curves,  corresponding  to  straight  lines  in  the  jo-plane  passing 
through  the  origin,  are  the  confocal  hyperbolas,  a  result  to  be  expected,  because  the 
orthc^nal  intersections  must  be  maintained. 

Eyidently  the  interior  of  a  lo-oircle,  of  radius  unity  and  centre  the  origin,  is,  by  the 
above  relation,  transformed  into  the  part  of  the  s-phine  which  lies  outside  the  elUpse 
x^ja^+y^jh'^^1,  the  w-circumference  being  transformed  into  the  z-ellipse. 

Ex.  2.     Consider  the  correspondence  imphed  by  the  relation 


-»(?f- 
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[267. 


witli  the  usual  notation  of  elliptio  functions.     Taking  ^u  =  X+sF,  we  liave 
_  sn  y  on  !.y  dn  ly +8n  ly  en  x' dn  y 


Lety^+^/T':  then  s 


dn  ty = vT+^j  so  that 


^    l+km^3f-iil+km 


'of' 


_(1+^ 


}'=  + 


aa/dnx' 


and  therefore 
which  is  the 


w-plane  corresponding  to  the  lines  y'=  + 

V 

---  in  the  a-plane. 


the  s'-plaii 
that  is,  to  the  lines  y=  +  — 

Wheny=  +-r^  and  «'  lies  between  A' and  -/f,  that  is,  ;i7liea  between^and— ^,  then 
Y  is  poaitiye  and  S  vaiiea  ironi  1  to  - 1  ;  so  that  the  actual  curve  corresponding  to  tho 
hue  y=-rjF  '^  '■'^^  ^1^  ^^  ^'^^  circumference  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  X.  Simi- 
larly the  actual  curve  corresponding  to  the  line  y—  -  -j-^  is  the  half  of  the  circumference 
ide  of  that  axis. 

for   tho   s-plane    is   a   rectangle,    with   sides   ^~±.^n, 
e  corresponding  to  3:=^,  that  l=,  to  .ii  =  K,  we  have 


or 

[  the  negati 

ve  aide  of  that . 

The  cuTT 

e  hereby  su^ 

y- 

-  *  4  /r  ■ 

To  obtain  the 

80  that  r=0   and   X=^^^. 

Now  y'  varies  from  \K'  through  0  to  -  \K' ;  hence  X  varii 
from  i'  to  1.     Similarly,  the  curve  corresponding  to  x=  -^, 
that  is,  %f3  ^=  —  K,  is  part  of  the  axis  of  X  repeated  from 
-1  to  —1c'  and  back  from   -k^  to  —1. 

Hence  the  area  in  the  ai-plane,  corresponding  to  the  rect- 
angle in  the  s-plane,  is  a  circle  of  radius  unity  with  two  diamofcral 
slits  from  the  circumference  cut  inwards,  each  to  a  distance  i' 
from  the  centre 

The  houndwy  of  this  =iimply  connected  arei  is  the  homo- 
logTie  of  the  boundary  of  the  a  lectangle  £,iven  by  j  =  ±.\n, 

wa  that  the  two  mtentr^  oorre- 


5  from   I  to  W  and  back 


spond*  And  the  sudden  change  n 
extremity  of  each  ^ht,  uliile  .  move 
thu  fact  tl  at  dm  dz  vinishes  there, 
point      (Spc  iIho  El.  10  J 

*  For  details  of  cocreaponding  our 
Ivii,  (18601,  PP-  3S9— 370 ;  ib.,  t.  Us,  (1861),  pp.  I73-lfi4  :  HolamiUler,  tri 
pp.  266—363 :  Cajlej,  Gamil.  Fhil.  Tmas.,  vol.  xIt,  (1889|,  pp,  484—494. 


the  diiPution  of  motion  of  the  w-point  at  the  inner 
continuously  along  a  side  of  the  rectai^le,  is  due  to 
JO  that  tho  inference  of  §  9  cannot  he  made  at  this 
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RECTANGLE  AND   ELLIPSE 


GoTollaay.  We  pass  at  onoe  from  the  rectangle  to  a  square,  by  assuming  E ' = 2K ;  then 
i=  (v2  - 1)^,  and  the  corresponding  roodiScations  are  easily  made. 

Ex.  3.  Shew  that,  if  3=en^{^w,  i)  where  jc=m+iV,  then  the  curves  j(=conatant, 
!i= constant,  are  confocal  Cartesian  ovals  whose  equations  may  he  written  in  the  form 

j-i-rdn  («,*)  =  en  ()(,i),     j-,+rdn{OT,  i&')  =  on(m,  *•), 
where  r  and  i\  denote  the  distances  from  the  foci  z—0  and  s=l. 

If  r^  denote  the  distance  of  a  point  from  the  third  focus  3=  t  i  ^1"^  tlie  corresponding 
equationB  connecting  r,  r^ ;  and  )■] ,  '"a . 

Shew  that  the  curves  M=Z",  v=K'  are  circles,  and  that  the  outer  and  the  inner  branches 
of  anovalaregivenbyMand2ff-M,  orbyjiand2ff'--w.  (Math.  Trip.  Part  Ii,  1891,) 

E,>;.  4,     The  !(i-pl;me  is  conformally  represented  on  the  s-pkne  by  the  equation 

where  h  and  a  are  reaJ  jwsitive  constants. 

Shew  that,  if  an  area  be  chosen  in  the  )«-plane  ini,ludi-J  "ifcl  m  t  tnule  centic  the 
origin  and  radius  unity,  and  otherwise  bounded  by  two  circlea  i«ntiea  1  ind  -  1  (io  that 
its  whole  boundary  consists  of  four  circular  area),  then  the  uirresponding  area  in  the 
z-plane  is  a  portion  of  a  ring,  bounded  by  two  circles,  of  radii  ce*  and  ce  *  and  centre  the 
origin,  and  by  two  lines  each  passing  from  one  circle  to  the  other. 

Prove  that,  when  the  semi-circles  in  the  w-plane  are  very  small,  so  as  merely  to 
exclude  the  points  1  and  - 1  from  the  circular  area  and  boundary,  the  corresponding 
B-figoro  is  the  ring  with  a  single  slit  along  the  axis  of  veal  quantities*. 

Ex.  5.    Consider  the  correspondence  implied  by  the  relation 


Taldng  v)=X+iY,  we  have 

x  +  iy=cmn{X+ir) 

=csinXcoahF-i-w 

)  that  ^=cainXcoshr,    y= 

When  Y  is  constant,  then  z  describes  the  curves 


■s  X  sinh  r, 
cosXsinhF. 


=1, 


o^cosh^r     cSsinh^r' 
whicli,  for  different  values  of  Y,  are  confocal  ellipses. 

Now   take    a    rectangle    lyir^  between   X^±\n,    Y'=±'K. 
cosX  is  positive:  hence  when   r=+X,  y 
is  positive  and  x  varies  from  ccoshJi.  to 
-  e  cosh  X,  that  is,  the  lialf  of  the  ellipse  on 
the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  y  is  covered. 
Let  X=  -  \it :  then 

y=0  and  a:=  — ecosh.  F. 
As   Y  varies  from  +  X  through  0  to  -  X 
side  of  the  rectangle,  x  passes 
H  (the  focus)  and  back  from  H 


For    all   values   of   X, 


along  thi 
from  B  b 
to  B. 


'  Sec  reference,  p.  i3l.  n 
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When  Y=  -  X,  then  s  deaciibes  the  half  of  the  elhpae  on  the  negative  side  of  the  axis  of 
)/:  when  X= +^jr,  thon  j=0,  a:=ocos'hY,  so  that  :  passes  from  A  to  S  (n  focus)  and 
back  from  S  ta  A. 

Henue  the  -cune  e  rrewponduig  to  the  onkur  i  the  v  lectanglo  ia  the  ellipse 
with  two  Blita  fiort  the  estiemities  ot  the  rai]  r  axis  tiach  to  le  nearer  focus;  the 
^naljti  "xl  relations  shew  thit  the  t*o  interuw  torreBpond 

Ex  e     Coasider  the  coiveapon  lence  implied  1  v  the  relation 

From  Ex.  2,  it  follows  that  the  interior  of  a  w-cirde,  centre  the  origin  and  radius 
unity,  corresponds  to  the  interior  of  the  f-rectangle  bounded  by  x=±^jr,  y=±.-T^, 
provided  two  diametral  slits  be  made  in  the  w-circle  along  the  axis  of  x  to  distances 
I  — i*  from  the  circumference;  and,  from  Ex.  5,  it  ftillowH  that  the  same  f-reetangle  i« 
transformed  into  the  interior  of  the  ^-ellipse 


where  «  =  ccosh ■-,-;■  and  6  =  csinh--^  ,  provided  two  slits  be  made  in  the,  elliptical  area 
along  the  major  asis  from  the  cuive  ecK,h  to  the  nearer  focos. 

Thus,  by  means  of  the  rectangle,  the  inteiior^  of  the  slit  w-circlo  and  the  slit  ?-ollipso 
are  shewn  to  be  eonformal  areai 

But  the  lines  of  the  two  "flits  are  conformaJly  equivalent  by  the  above  eq^uation.  For 
the  elliptical  slit  on  the  positne  aide  of  the  axis  of  3!  extends  from  ie=c  to  a'=cixishX, 

whore  ?i=-jy'i  8J"^  i*  ''°^^  ^''^n  described  in  both  directions  :  we  thus  have 

—  «co,hA 
whore  (i  passes  from  0  to  X  and  ba«k  from  X  to  0.     Hence 

sin-'-  =  sJn-'(coshe)  =  ^7r+j3, 
so  that  the  corresponding  w-owna  is  given  by 


Then,  when  ;3  assumes  its  values,  w  passes  from  I  to  i*  and  back  from  k^  to  1,  that  is, 
w  describes  the  circular  slit  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  X. 

Similarly  for  the  two  slits  on  the  negative  side  of  the  axis  of  real  quantities.  Thus 
the  two  slits  may  be  obliterated:  and  the  whole  interior  of  the  -w-eircle  can  be  represented 
on  the  interior  of  the  s-eilipse. 

From  the  equations  defining  a  and  &,  it  follows  that 


1  the  Jacobian  notation;  and  <?  =  a- 
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Combining  the  results  of  Ex.  1  and  Es.  6  wo  have  the  theorem*  : — 
Tlie  pwrt  of  the  z-plane,  which  lies  outside  the  ellipse  3,^la^+^^j}^  =  l,  is  transfbrmed 

into  the  interior  of  a  w-drale,  of  radius  unity  and  centre  the  origin,  hy  the  rdation 

and  the  part  of  the  z-plane,  which  lies  inside  the  same  ellipse,  is  transformed  into  the  interior 
of  the  eame  w-cirole  by  the  n 


ri,.«.[^.m-{.(«'-»')^'l], 


where  the  Jacobian  constant  q  which  determines  the  constants  of  the  elliptic  functions,  is 

'-to)  ^ 

Ev.  7.     Consider  the  correspondence  imphed  by  the  relation 

When  w  describes  a  circle,  of  radius  unity  and  centre  the  origin,  then  w=e*  :  so  that, 
if  r  and  6  be  the  coordinates  of  z,  wo  have 

*(™(l-isi„S). (!+,*•)■, 

Hence  (^^.cos^-lj  +-s.n^2  =  l, 

that  is,  5-cos^  -  =  1, 

shewing  that  j  then  describes  a  parabola,  having  its  focus  at  the   origin  and   its  latus 

rectum  equal  to  4. 

Take  curves  outside  the  parabola  given  by 

a       A 
'■-^  sec  2, 

where  fi  is  a  constant  ^  1.     Tiien 

4  =  3^cos|e, 


^^   -i«_2   -ie 


therefore  X+l=~  conoid  =  -  {l+(x 


(j.+  ,_iy+r..l., 


ies  of  circles  touching  at  the  point  X=  -1,  F=0,  and  (for  fi  varying  from  I  to  a 
ing  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  jo-circle,  centre  the  origin  and  radius  unity. 

•  Schwarn.  Ges.  Werlce,  t.  ii,  pp,  77,  79,  102—107,  141. 
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Hence,  by  means  of  the  relation  (•mi+1)^s=^4,  the  exterior  of  the  s-space  bounded  by 
tlie  parabola  is  transformed  into  the  interior  of  the  jw-spaoe  bounded  by  the  circle. 
Ex.  8.    Consider  the  correspondence  imphed  by  the  relation 

■)w=tana{Jns*). 
We  have  ^^=eos(Jw#)=coa(4wr*eS'''), 

so  that,  if  i«->r\=Re^\  u  =  \w^ <x,^\e,  v  =  \^^ma\&,  thou 

2fl -' cos  e  - 1  =  cos  M  cosh  v, 
%B,-^wa  e       =sinM3inhw. 
The  !y-curves,  corresponding  to  the  coiifooal  parabolas  in  the  s-plane,  aro 


<s.Q-Rf 


^=m. 


If  M<^,  then  2fl-i  cos  e>l,  that  is,  i:<2  cose;  while,  if  jo^n-,  we  have  fl>2cose. 

It  thus  appears  tliat  the  s-apace  lying  within  the  parabola  «=^,  that  is,  rcos^^fl=l, 
is  transformed  into  the  interior  of  a  ic-circle,  centre  the  origin  and  radius  unity,  by  means 
of  the  relation 

w  =  tani!(J,r3*). 

By  the  two  relations*  in  Ex.  7  and  Ex.  8,  the  spaces  within  and  without  the  parabola 
are  conformally  represented  on  the  interior  of  a  circle. 

Esc.  9,     Consider  the  relation 


then,  if  !  =  «  +  iy  and  w  =  X-yiT,  we  have 

When  v>  describes  the  whole  of  the 'axis  of  X  fkim  -co  to  +co,  so  that  we  can  take 

X=tan^,  y=0,  where  ^  varies  from  —  „  to  4- 5,  we  have  a:=cos20,  y=sin2^ ;  and  3 

describes  the  whole  circumference  of  a  circle,  centre  the  origin  and  radius  1.  For  internal 
points  of  thia  circle  l-x^-y^  is  positive  :  it  is  equal  to  4  F-^  {X^ + (1  +  Y)\  and  there- 
fore the  positive  half  of  the  m-plane  is  the  area  confonnal  with  the  interior  of  the  circle, 
of  radius  unity  and  centre  the  origin,  in  the  ^-plane. 


Ex.   10.     Again,  consider  a  relation 
.e  have  ^^.^J^^t-^^-'^-^f^^i^^c^-^^-f: 

et  x^O,  so  that  F=0  ;  then 

*  Sobwsca,  Ges.  Werkc,  t.  ii,  p.  116. 
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As  z  passes  from  j1  to  5  (where  OA=OB  =  c),  tlien  y  changes  from  -c  to  ■\-c,  and  X 
changes  continuously  from  +co  to  0. 

Let  a;2+y2_^^o^  ^  tijat  Y=0  ;  then 

=  -  taii^  i^e. 


z  descrihes  the  semi-circular 
from  0  to  TT  and  X  changes 


(20-1-%)^' 
where  )/=ccos9.  Hence,  a* 
arc  BGA,  the  angle  6  variei 
from  0  to  -  to  . 

(The  whole  a'vis  of  X  is  the  eqmvalcnt  of  AOBCA  ,  and 
at  the  w  origin,  corre'spondm^  to  B,  thcru  la  no  -iudrten 
change  of  diiectun  thiough  Jir  The  result  is  appaieiitly 
in  contiadiction  ts  ^  J;   the  evplanation  is   due  to  the 

fact  that  j-=**  it  B   ind  the  inference  of  §  9  cannot  \ip  made.     Similarly  for  A  where 
^■^    ^  ufanite      See    1^  Es.  2.) 


Ill  a,  y  point  lyin^,  within  the  j-semi- circle,  both  x  and  a'  — 
tl  it   1    I''  I     itn        H   ice  by  the  relation 


the     tenor    f  the     SLui-ein 

It  is  easy  to  infer  that  the  positive  half  of  the  M-pli 


ouformally  represented  on  the  positive  half  of  the 


the  oonformal  equivalent 
■circle  AGBA  by  the  relation  w=f   ~r-)   '■ 


(i)    the  interior  of  the 

(ii)  CBBO '"=(^y' 

(iii)     ODAB '"=C3y- 

(iv)     BAQB '"^^zV^- 

And,  by  combination  with  the  result  of  Es.  9,  it  follows  that  the  relation 


\  tho  interior  of  the 


conformally  represents  the  interior  of  the  z- 
w-eircle,  radius  unity  and  centre  the  origin. 
Similarly  for  the  other  cases. 

Ex.  11.     Find  ft  figure  in  the  s-plane,  the  area  of  which  is  conformally  represented  o 
the  positive  half  of  the  ii'-plane  by 

(i)    ^=n  (ii)    '"=(^)"- 

Ex.  12.    Consider  the  relatio 


to=a^: 


then 


.V= 
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[257. 


The  curves  corresponding  to  !/  =  constant  are  concentric  oircumfereiioes ;  those  corre- 
sponding to  ;«= constant  are  concurrent  straight  lines. 

As  le  ranges  from  0  to  ^,  both  X  and  Y  are  positive ;  for  a  given  value  of  w  between 
these  limits,  ea«h  of  them  ranges  from  0  to  ao ,  as  y  ranges  from  co  to  -  co .  k^  ix;  ranges 
from  |jr  to  tt,  X  ia  negative  and  F  is  positive ;  for  a  given  value  of  n:  between  these 
limits,  -  X  and  Y  range  from  0  to  co ,  as  y  ranges  from  co   to   -  co . 

Hence  the  portion  of  the  a-plane  lying  between  y=  —  co,  y  =  m,  a'=0,  x  =  Tr,  that  is,  a 
rectangular  strip  of  finite  breadth  and  infinite  length,  ls  conformally  represented  by  the 
relation 


on  the  positive  half  of  the  w-plane.  Combining  this  result  with  that  in  Ex.  9,  wc 
the  same  atrip  ia  conformallj  represented  on  the  area  of  a  jf^circle,  centre  the  o 
radiua  a,  by  means  of  the  relation 

— — j-=ais". 


3  that 


Note. 
bounded 

(i 
(i 

(ii 
(i' 

(V 

(vi 
(vii 


It  miy  be  convenient  to  reatite  the  vwious  instances  of  areas  in  the  s-plane, 
by  simple  curves,  which  can  be  umfamally  repreaented  on  the  area  of  a 
the  w  pUne 

i)    The  positive  hilf  of  the  z  plane  ,  E\    9 

i)    An  infinite  ■itnp  of  finite  breadth     Ei   \  Ex.  12, 

i)    Area  without  an  ellipse ,  Ex    1 

v)     Area  withm  in  ellipse  ,  Ex    6 

j)    Aiea  without  a  parabola  ,  Ex   7 

i)    Aiea  withm  a  parilwla ,  Ex.  8. 

i)    Area  withm  a  rectangle,  Ex.  2. 

i)  As  will  be  ^een,  m  §  253,  any  circle  changes  into  itself  by  a  proper  homo- 
giaphic  lelition 

E^.  13.    Consider  the  coire^on  lence  implied  by  the  relation 

1.1 +w 

Then  we  have  two  values  of  i^,  say  wf^  w^,  where 
,_l-s^  3_I+al 

^~14^l'  ^       l-£*' 

Let  i  describe  the  axis  of  x,  ao  that  z=x. 

When  0<a'<l,  then  w^  is  real  and  less  than 
unity  and  w^  is  real  and  greater  than  unity.  Hence 
dramng  a  circle  in  the  j«-plane,  centre  the  origin 
and  radius  1,  and  sis  lines  as  diameters  making  angles 
of  Jff  with  one  another,  and  denoting  a  cube  root  of 
1  by  a,  then,  as  «  passes  from  0  to  1  along  the  asis 
Wi  passes  from  ^  to  0, 

w^    A  \a  A!  (at  infinity), 

aiw,     C  to  0, 

ajoj    (7  to  C°  (at  infinity), 

a^i     E  to  0, 

a^Wj     E  to  E'  (at  infinity). 
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WTieii  l<«<cc ,  then  m^^  is  a  real  quantity  changing  continuously  from  0  to  - 1,  and 
ot/  is  a  real  quantity  changing  continuously  from  -  to  to  - 1.  As  s  passes  from  1  to  to 
along  the  positive  part  of  axis  of  X, 

1  0  to  F, 

.  B'  (at  infinity)  to  B, 
.  0  \a  B, 

.  If  (at  infinity)  to  £>, 
..  0  to  £>, 

.  F'  (at  infinity)  to  F. 
Hence,  as  i  describes  the  whole  of  the  positive  part  of  the  asis  of  x,  the  branches  of  w 
describe  the  whole  of  the  three  lines  A'ly,  B'E',  OF'. 

When  3!  is  negative,  we  can  take  x=  -  tan^  rji,  so  that  ^  varies  from  0  to  ^,     Then 
^  3_lj2^tan0_^_a^j. 
'      1+itanc^ 
so  that,  as  z glasses  from  0  to  —ro,w^  describes  the  arc  of  the  circle  from  A  to  F,  aw^  the 
arc  from  C  to  B,  and  ahs^  the  arc  from  EtoB.     And  then 

BO  that  H-'j  describes  the  arc  of  the  circle  from  A  to  B,  oWj  the  arc  from  C  to  D,  and  lAu^ 
the  arc  from  Eto  F.  Hence,  aa  s  describes  the  whole  of  the  negative  [lart  of  the  asia  of  d:, 
the  braJiches  of  w  describe  the  whole  of  the  circumference. 

As  z  describes  a  line  parallel  to  the  asis  of  a;  and  very  near  it  on  the  positive  side,  the 
paths  traced  by  the  branches  are  the  dottfid  lines  in  the  figures ;  the  six  divisions,  in 
which  the  symbols  are  placed,  are  the  conformal  representations  by  the  six  branches 
of  VI  of  the  positive  half  of  the  s-plane*. 

Mx.  14.     When  the  variables  are  connectedf  by  a  relation 
c"-^'(fi(^) 

where  tjiij  is  the  function  which  in  coefficients  is  conjugate  to  i^,  then  the  z-circumference, 
centre  the  origin  and  radius  c,  is  transformed  into  the  «J-circumfererice,  centre  the 
origia  and  radius  c. 

Taking  wi„  and  %  as  the  conjugate  variables,  we  have 

so  that  yno^'^^^MLMi 

Now  if  2  describe  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  centre  the  origin  and  radius  c,  we  have 

so  that  iim!Q=e^, 

shewing  that  w  describes  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  centre  the  origin  and  radiu,s  c. 

*  Cayley,  Camb.  Phil  Traris.,  vol.  siii,  (IriSO),  pp,  30,  31. 
+  Caylej,  Crelle,  t.  cvii,  (1891),  pp.  962—277. 
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To  determine  whether  the  internal  area  of  the  s-circumferecce  corresponds  to  the  in- 
ternal area  of  the  w-circumferenco,  we  tate  s£u  =  e^  — e,  where  «  is  small.     Then 

*.(£)-*.  ('.+;)-*o(%)+J*o'Wi 

^Jx     f-„      -■>'(')     -'»'('«)1 

SO   that   the   interior   of  the   s-circumference   finds  its   confomml   correspondent  in   the 
inteiior  or  in  the  estcrior  of  the  ji^-oircumference  according  as 

taken  along  the  circumference. 

The  simplest  case  is  that  in  which  <j>  (2)  is  of  degree  «i,  so  that  it  can  be  resolved 
into  m,  factors,  aay  ^(2)=^  (z-a)(s-^)...(s-d) :  then 


*.©-.(?-.)  (^..)...(^.), 


But  the  converse  of  the  result  obtained — that  to  the  w-circumference  there  corresponds 
the  s-circumference— is  not  complete  unless  the  correspondence  is  (1,  1).  Other  curves 
which  are  real — they  may  be,  but  are  not  necessarily,  circles — and  imaginary  curves  enter 
into  the  complete  aiialytical  representation  on  the  «-plane  corresponding  to  the  ;p-circum- 
ference,  of  centre  the  origin  and  radius  c  on  the  w-plane. 

Sic.  15.     Discuss  the  s-curves  corresponding  to  |a'|  =  l,  determined  by 

»-'''-=^-'.  (Cyloj.) 

i-Vas 

A'^.  16.    Conaidor  the  relation 

4   (^  —  +  1)" 
27    {^^sf    ■ 

The  fuiK'tjon  on  the  ii^'ht  hand  side,  bemg  connected  with  the  expressions  for  the  six 
anharmoTiic  1  itios  of  loui  points  m  teima  of  any  one  ratio,  vanishes  for 

1      j_  1_     _«5_      5^1 

^'  '"'    l-z„'   %-l'       So     ' 

Hence,  taking  w  —  X-i-tT,     z=a;+iy, 

!7  («*+/)' (''+j"-2i  +  l)» 
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Hence  it  appears  that,  whec  F=0,  so  that  w  traces  the 
own  plane,  the  j-variable  traces  the  curves 

2a:-l=0,    a^+3^-2^=o, 
that  is,  two  straight  lines  and  two  circles  in  its 

Id  order  to  determine  the  parts  of  the  s-plane 
that  correspond  to  the  positive  part  of  the  M-plane, 
it  is  sufficient  to  take  F  equal  to  a  small  positive 
quantity  and  determine  the  corresponding  sign  of 
y.    Let 

where  Y  (and  therefore  */)  is  small :  then,  to  a  lirst 
approsimation. 


1  quantities   in  its 


and  the  sign  of  it  determines  whether  the  part  on  the  positive  or  negative  side  o 


of;t: 


s  to  be  taken. 


■  When  x<  —  1,  /I  is  negative ;  a  lies  below  the  asis  of  x.  When  m  is 
«>  - 1<0,  II.  is  positive  ;  z  lies  above.  When  x  ia  in  OB,  ao  that  x>0<\,  n  is  negative ; 
0  lies  below.  When  x  is  in  BC,  so  that  x>^<l,  fi  is  positive  ;  n  lies  above.  When  a:  ia 
in  CD,  so  that  a!>l<2,  /i  is  n^ative;  s  lies  below.  And,  lastly,  when  x  is  beyond  B,  so 
that  x>  2,  /I  is  positive  and  ^  lies  above  the  axis  of  real  quantities.  The  parts  are  indicated 
by  the  shading  in  fig.  90. 


It  ia  easy  to  see  that  w=0,  for  z=P,  Q ;  that 
for  e=  0,  C.    The  aero  value  of  w  is  of  tripl( 
the  unit-value  and  the  infinite  value  are  of  double 


Note.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  figures  i 
of  the  same  configuration  of  lines  on  i 
Ex.  13  and  Ex.  16  may  be  r^arded 


l,%r  e=A,B,D;  and  that  «)=co, 
for  each  of  the  points  I'  and  Q ; 
for  their  respective  points*, 
land  90  are  two  diiferentstereographic projections 
sphere  {§  277,  I,  n=3),  ao  that  the  relations  in 
J  equivalent. 


Ex.  17.    Find,  in  ■ 
representation  of  the  a: 


e  same  way,  the  curves  in  the  s-plane,  which  a 
3  of  X  in  the  w-plane  by  the  relation + 

(2*  +  ^ +  14)5 


^  the  coiiformal 


I'Jx.   18.     Shew  that,  by  the  relation 

«^  =  l+e', 
the  lines,  a.-=oonatant  in  the  s-plane,   aje  transformed  into  a  series  of  coufcca!  lemnis- 
cates  in  the  w-plane ;  and  that,  by  the  relation 

where  c  is  a  roal  po=iitive  con-Jtant  gieater  than  unity,  the  mterior  of  "t  Eciicle,  leiitre 
the  oi%in  and  ladiiii  unity,  i--  tran^oimed  into  the  luttn  ir  ot  the  Ir  miiisi.  ite  lilt  =<i^ 
in  the  ui  plane,  wheie  R  and  R  ne  the  diatmces  of  i  point  linm  the  fnui  (1,  (J)  lud 
(-1,  0)  ("Weber.) 


L  Klni 


Pri(,lp   \ol  V   p  70 


Icra  Fiicke  ^ 
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268.  The  preceding  examples*  may  bo  sufficient  to  indicate  the  kind  of 
correlation  between  two  planes  or  assigned  portions  of  two  planes  that  is 
provided  in  the  conformal  representation  determined  by  a  relation  0  (lu,  s)  =  0 
connecting  the  complex  variables  of  the  planes.  We  shall  consider  only  one 
more  instance ;  it  is  at  once  the  simplest  and  functionally  the  most  important 
of  all-[-.  The  equation,  which  characterises  it,  is  linear  in  both  variables ;  and 
so  it  can  be  brought  into  the  form 

a^  +  b 

cz  +  d' 
where  a,  b,  o,  d  are  constants :  it  is  called  a  komographic  transformation,  some- 
times a  komographic  or  a  linear  substitution. 


Taking  first  the  more  limited  form 


and  writing  v)  =  Me'^,  s  —re'^,  fi  ~  k^e^y',  we  have 

Br  =  k\  0  +  ^  =  27,  that  is,  @  -  7  =  7  -  ^, 
and  therefore  the  new  mi-1ocus  will  be  obtained  from  the  old  s-locus  by 
turning  the  plane  through  two  right  angles  round  the  line  7  through  the 
origin,  and  inverting  the  displaced  locus  relative  to  the  origin.  The  first 
of  these  processes  is  a  reflexion  in  the  line  7 ;  and  therefore  the  geometrical 
change  represented  by  tas  —  zi  is  a,  combination  of  reflexion  and  inversion. 

A  straight  line  not  through  the  origin  and  a  circle  through  the  origin  are 
corresponding  inverses ;  a  circle  not  through  the  origin  inverts  into  another 
circle  not  through  the  origin  and  it  may  invert  into  itself;  and  so  on. 

Taking  now  the  general  fonn,  we  have 

a  ad— be 


or  transforming  the  origins  to  the  points  -  and in  the  w-  and  the  ^i-planes 

respectively,  and  denoting —  by  /k,  we  have  WZ—  /j.,  that  is,  the  former 

case.  Hence,  to  find  the  «i-locus  which  is  obtained  through  the  transforma- 
tion of  a  s-locus  by  the  general  relation,  we  must  transfer  the  origin  to  — , 
turn  the  plane  through  two  right  angles  round  a  line  through  the  new  origin 

*  Many  others  nil!  ^x:  found  in  Holzmiiller'G  treatise,  a1rea.dy  cited,  which  contains  ampie 
references  to  tho  literature  of  the  subject. 

+  For  the  Buooeediag  properties,  see  Klein,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  Jtiv,  pp.  120 — 12i,  ib.,  t.  iii, 
pp.  170 — 173 ;  Poinear^,  Acta  Math.,  t.  i,  pp.  1—6  ;  Klein-Frioke,  Elliptische  ModulfioKtionen, 
vol.  i,  pp.  163  et  seq.  They  are  developed  geometi'ieally  by  MoHus,  Gas.  Werke,  t.  ii,  pp.  189—204, 
205—217,  a43— 314. 
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position  with  a  constant  of  ii 

origin  to  the  point  — .     Hence  a  circle  will  be  changed  into  a  circle  by  a 

homographic  transform afcion  unless  it  be  changed  into  a  straight  line;  and 
a  straight  line  will  bo  changed  into  a  circle  by  a  homographic  transformation 
unless  it  be  changed  into  a  straight  line. 

The  result  can  also  be  obtained  analytically  as  follows;  the  formula; 
relating  to  the  circle  will  be  useful  subsequently. 

A  circle,  whose  centre  is  the  point  (a,  /3)  and  whose  radius  is  r,  can  be 
expressed  in  the  form 

or  ZZa  +  0z+  0(^a  +7=0, 

where  —6  =  a  —  0i,  —  3^  =  01  +  0i,  y  =  661,  —  r^.  Conversely,  this  equation 
represents  a  circle,  when  6  and  d„  are  conjugate  imaginaries  and  7  is  real ;  its 
centre  is  at  the  point  —  \(0  +  0„),  ^ (0  —  ^0)1  Etnd  its  radius  is  (001,  —  7)'. 

When  the  circle  is  subjected  to  the  homographic  transformation 

az  +  b 

10  = -, , 

ce  +  d 

,  —'il^  +  b  J    ^1  e  -  'ia'^a  +  h 

we  have  z  = and  therefore  Zf,  = . 

cw  —  a  CaV>„  —  at, 

Substituting  these  values,  the  relation  between  w  and  w„  is 

^'mu,  -vffw  +  0M  +  7'  =  0, 

where  S'  =     dd,,-  6dc„  -  0„cd„  +  ycc,, , 

6'  =  —  bad  +  Oa,^  +  ^ocfco  —  ycoa, 

0^  ^  —  bde+  0<hb  +  ^offldo  -  7Co«. 

7'  =     hb„  —  da^  ~  Boabo  +  yaa„ : 
here  S'  and  7'  are  real,  and  0'  and  0^'  are  conjugate  imaginaries ;  therefore  the 
equation  between  w  and  w^  represents  a  circle. 

Ux.    A  circle,  of  radius  r  and  centre  at  the  point  (e,  /),  in  the  ;-p!ane  is  transformed 
into  a  oircle  in  the  iP-plane,  by  the  homographic  substitution 

cz+d' 
shew  that  the  radius  of  the  new  circle  is 

r  I  ad-  ho  I 

A  I  ~^~  I ' 
where  A=((rcos0+e)^+(<r>im^+/y-7^, 
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ami  (T,  ,S  are  the  modulus  and  the  argument  rcspootwely  of  -.     Find  the  coordinates  of 
the  centre  of  the  ui-circle. 

Moreover,  since  there  are  three  independent  constants  in  the  general 
homographic  transformation,  they  may  be  chosen  so  as  to  transform  any  three 
assigned  a-points  into  any  three  assigned  w-points.  And  three  points  on  a 
circle  uniquely  determine  a  circle :  hence  any  circle  can  be  transformed  into 
any  other  drcle  {or  into  itself)  by  a  properly  chosen  homographic  tramformor- 
tion.  The  choice  of  transformation  can  be  made  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways : 
for  three  points  on  the  circle  can  be  chosen  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 

A  relation  which  changes  the  three  points  s„  z^,  z^  into  the  three  points 
Wj,  w„  Wi  is  evidently 

{w~W^){m^-VH)  ^  {z-z,){z,-z.:> 

{w-w,){w,~w^      {z-z,){z,-z,y 
Hence  this  equation,  or  any  one  of  the  other  five  forms  of  changiog  the  three 
points  z,,  z^,  z-^  into  the  three  points  w^,Wl,  w^  in  any  order  of  correspondence, 
is  a  homographic  transformation  changing  the  circle  through  z^,  z^,  z^  into  the 
circle  through  w^,  w^,  w^. 

It  has  been  seen  that  a  transformation  of  the  form  ■w=f{z)  does  not 
affect  angles :  so  that  two  circles  cutting  at  any  angle  are  transformed  by 

■u!  = -r.  into  two  others  cutting  at  the  same  angle.    Hence*  a  plane  crescent, 

of  any  angle,  can  be  tra/nsformed  into  any  other  crescent,  of  the  same  angle. 

The  expression  of  homographic  transformations  can  be  modified,  so  as  to 
exhibit  a  form  which  is  important  for  such  transformations  as  are  periodic. 

If  we  assume  that  w  and  z  are  two  points  in  the  same  plane,  then  there 
will  in  general  be  two  different  points  which  are  unaltered  by  the  ti-ansfor- 
mation ;  they  are  called  the  fixed  (or  double)  points  of  the  transformation. 
These  fixed  points  are  evidently  given  by  the  quadratic  equation 

cu  +  d' 
that  is,  cw'  —  (a  —  d)u  —  b  —  0. 

Let  the  points  be  a  and  ^,  and  let  M  denote  {d  —  af  +  4bc ;  then 

2ca  =  a-'d  +  M\     2c0  =  a~d-  Mi. 
If,  then,  the  points  bo  distinct,  we  have 

w  —  a_  (z  —  a)(a~ ca)  _      z~a 

*  Kirehlioff,  Voi-leaungen  Slier  iitathematischs  Physik,  i,  p.  283. 
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a  —  caa-i-d  —  Mi 
where  K  = >,-  = -, — -tt,  , 

/  1  V  _{a+df 

and  therefore  (^VZ  +  ^- j  -  ^^j-  ■ 

The  quantity  K  is  called  the  multiplier  of  the  substitution. 

If  there  be  a  2-curve  in  the  plane  passing  through  a,  the  w-curve  which 
arises  from  it  through  the  linear  substitution  also  passes  through  a.  To  find 
the  angle  at  which  the  ^-curve  and  the  w-curve  intersect,  we  have  «/  =  a  +  hw, 
s  =  a.-\-hz:  and  then 

so  that  the  inclination  of  the  tangents  at  the  point  is  the  argument  of  K. 
Similarly,  if  a  £t-curve  pass  through  ^,  the  angle  between  the  tangents  to. the 
w  curve  and  the  3-curve  is  supplementary  to  the  argument  of  K. 

The  form  of  the  substitution  now  obtained  evidently  admits  of  reapplica- 
tion ;  if  ^„  be  the  variable  after  the  substitution  has  been  applied  n  times,  (so 
that  z„  =  3,  Sj  =  V)),  we  have 


The  condition  that  the  transformation  should  be  periodic  of  the  nth  order 
is  that  Zn  —  ^  ^id  therefoi'e  that  if"  =  1 ;  hence 

(a  +  dy  ~  i  {ad  -  be)  cos^  — , 

where  s  is  any  integer  different  from  zero  and  prime  to  n;  K  cannot  be 
purely  real,  and,  in  general,  M  is  not  a  real  positive  quantity.  The 
various  substitutions  that  arise  through  different  values  of  s  are  so  related 
that,  if  points  Si,  2a,...,  Zn  be  given  by  the  continued  application  of  one 
substitution  through  its  period,  the  same  points  are  given  in  a  different 
cyclical  order  by  the  continued  application  of  the  other  substitution  through 
its  period. 

Ex.  1.    The  value  of  e„  lias  been  given  by  Cayley  in  the  form 
obtain  this  e 


Ex.  2.  Periodic  substitutions  can.  bo  applied,  in  oonnoction  with  KirehhofTs  result 
that  a  plane  crescent  can  be  transformed  into  another  plane  eveacent  of  the  same  angle ; 
the  plane  can  be  divided  into  a  limited  number  of  regions  when  the  angle  of  the  crescent 
is  commensurable  with  ir. 

Let  ACBDA  be  a  circle  of  radina  unity,  having  its  centre  at  the  origin:  di'aw  the 
diameter  AB  iilong  the  asia  of  y.     Then  the  semi-circle  ACB  can  be  regarded  as  a  plane 
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crescent,  of  angle  |!r  ;  and  tli( 
they  can  be  transformed  into 


We  can  effect  the  transform ati on  most  simply  by  taking  A  (  =  i)  and  -S(=  -i)  as  the 
fised  points  of  the  siibBtitiition,  which  then  has  the  form 


The  lino  AB  for  the  w-curve  is  transformed  from  the  «-ciroular  arc  AOB :  these  curves 
out  at  an  angle  ^w,  which  is  therefore  the  argument  of  K.  Oonsideratioos  of  symmetry 
shew  that  tte  s-point  G  on  the  axis  of  :e  can  be  transformed  into  the  w-origin,  so  that 

whence  K~i,  so  that  the  subatitution  is 


It  is  periodic  of  order  4,  as  might  he  expected  :   when  simpliiied,  it  takes  the  fonn 


The  above  figure  shows  the  effect  of  repeated  application  of  the  substitution  through 
a  period.  The  first  application  changes  the  interior  of  AC'BA  into  the  iaterior  of  ABDA  : 
by  a  second  application  the  Utter  ^rea  is  transformed  into  the  area  on  the  positive  side  of 
the  axis  of  y  ly  ng  iv  thout  the  sem  rcle  ADB  ;  by  a  third  application,  the  latter  area  is 
transformed  nto  the  area  o  tl  e  negative  side  of  the  axis  of  y  lying  without  the  semi- 
circle AOB  and  by  fu  rtl  apil  cation,  completing  the  period,  the  latter  area  is 
transformed  the     t  r   r  of  ii.BA,  the  initial  area. 

The  otli      1ft         tl  e  h      x.        respond  in  the  respective  areas. 
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Et„  3.  Shew  that,  if  the  plane  crescent  of  the  preceding  example  have  an  angle 
of  -IT  instead  of  ^  but  still  have  +i'and  -i  for  its  lingular  points,  then  th.e  substitution 

\-t 
where  t   ionrtei  tin  5-     is  h,  penrdi      ulst  t  it un  (f  trier  2     whi  h   by  lepeited  appli- 
cation thiough  a  period  to  the  area  of  tl  e  crescent    divides  the  plane  into  2ra  regions,  all 
but  two  of  which  must  be  crescent  m  f  am      Undei  whit  circiimstanoea  will  all  the  2m 
regions  he  creicent  in  form  ? 

NoU  The  formula  in  the  test  miy  be  r^arded  as  giving  the  uth  jwwej  of  a  substi- 
tution. The  form  of  the  substitution  obtained  \%  equally  effectn  e  fur  giving  the  mth  root 
of  a  sub  titntion     ill  thit  li  neceib  ty  is  t    eipresa  A  in  the  form  ps**,  and  the  nth 

259.  Horaographic  siibstiliutiona  are  divided  into  various  classes,  according 
to  the  fixed  points  and  the  value  of  the  multiplier.  Ah  the  quantities  a,  &, 
c,  d  can  be  modified,  by  the  association  of  an  arbitrary  factor  with  each  of 
them  without  altering  the  substitution,  we  may  assume  that  ad— 5c  =  l; 
we  shall  suppose  that  all  substitutions  are  taken  in  such  a  form  that  their 
coefficients  satisfy  this  relation.  Figures  which,  by  them,  are  transformed 
into  one  another  are  called  congi-^ient  figures. 

If  the  fixed  points  of  the  substitution  coincide,  it  is  called*  a  parabolic 
substitution. 

There  are  three  classes  of  substitutions,  which  have  distinct  fixed  points. 

If  the  multiplier  be  a  real  positive  quantity,  the  substitution  is  called 
hyperbolic. 

If  the  multiplier  have  its  modulus  equal  to  unity  and  its  argument 
different  from  zero,  it  is  called  elliptio. 

If  the  multiplier  have  its  modulus  different  from  unity  and  its  argument 
different  from  zero,  it  is  called  loxod/romic. 

These  definitions  apply  to  all  substitutions,  whether  their  coefficients  be 
real  or  be  complex  constants ;  when  we  consider  only  those  substitutions, 
which  have  real  coefficients,  only  the  first  three  classes  occur.  Such  sub- 
stitutions arc  often  called  real. 

The  quadratic  equation,  which  determines  the  common  points  of  a  real 
substitution,  has  its  coefficients  real ;  according  as  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 
are  imaginary,  equal,  or  real,  the  real  substitution  will  be  proved  to  be 
elliptic,  parabolic,  or  hyperbolic  respectively.     For  all  of  these,  we  take 

s  +  -=!e-\-iy,      w--  =  X  +  iY. 
c  "  G 

*  AH  these  names  are  due  to  Klsin  :  1.  c,  p.  512,  note. 
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which  imply  a  transference  of  the  respective  origins  alung  the  respective  axes 
of  real  quantity;  and  then 

-y-     -p-_     ad  — be       1 

c=        x  +  iy 

c'Ca^  +  y")"' 
F  1 

so  that  —  =  ---r-k t:^  ■ 

y      c^{a?  +  y^) 

The  axes  of  x  and  of  X  have  been  unaltered  by  any  of  the  changes  made  in 

the  substitution ;  and  Y,  y  have  the  same  sign  and  vanish  together ;  hence 

the  effect  of  a  real  transformation  is  to  conserve  the  axis  of  real  quantities,  by 

transforming  the  half  of  the  ^-plane  above  the  axis  of  x  into  the  half  of  the 

w-plane  above  the  axis  of  X. 

A  real  transformation,  which  changes  z  into  w,  also  changes  Zg  into  iv^ 

(these   being  conjugate   complexes).      A  circle,   having  its   centre   on  the. 

axis  of  X  and  passing   through  a,  ^.  passes   through   Oo,  (9„  also :   hence   a 

transformation,  which   changes   a   circle   through   a,  ^  with   its   centre   on 

the  axis  of  x  into  one  through  7,  S  with  its  centre  on  the  axis  of  X,  is 

z  —  a    ff  —  tt^ _w  —  y  S  —  70 

Ex.  I.    Shew  that,  if  this  circle,  through  a,  0,  0^,  j9o,  cut  the  axis  of  ^  in  A  and  l, 
where  h  hes  in  ^^^  and  A  in  aa^ ,  and  if  [ajS]  denote  "-— r  .  ^3^ ,  a  real  quantity  greater  than 

"(a-^o)03-a„)       {l  +  b-m'' 
Eo:.  3.     Prove  that  the  magnification  at  any  point,  by  a  real  substitution,  is   Vjy. 

(PoincariS.) 
Ex.  3.     Any  s-circle,  having  its  centre  on  the  axis  of  a:,  is  transformed  by  a  real 
substitution  into  a  -w-circle,  having  its  centre  on  the  asis  of  X. 

Let  the  classes  of  real  substitutions  be  considered  in  order, 
(i)  For  real  parabolic  substitutions,  the  quadratic  has  equal  roots :  let 
their  common  value  be  a,  necessarily  a  real  quantity,  so  that  the  fixed  points 
of  the  substitution  coalesce  into  one  on  the  axis  of  x.  The  quantity  M  is 
then  zero,  so  that  {d  +  af  =  4.  We  may,  without  loss  of  generality,  take 
d  +  a  =  2.  If  both  origins  be  removed  to  the  point  a,  then,  in  the  new 
form,  zero  is  a  repeated  root  of  the  quadratic,  so  that  6=0,  and  a~d~0. 
Hence  a  =  d=l,  and  the  real  substitution  is 

w=  — — r, 
cz-\-\ 


'  If  the  origins  be  not  removed  to  the  point  a,  the  fonn  is  — —-  =         + 


(Poi) 
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The  equations  of  fcranaformation  of  real  coordinates  arc 


1 

~(l-cXy  +  c'Y''- 

Ex.  I.  A  5-circle  passing  through  the  origin  is  transformed,  by  a  real  parabolic  substi- 
tution having  the  origin  for  its  common  point,  into  a  w-circle,  passing  through  the  origin 
and  touching  tbe  z-circle :  and  a  ^-circle,  touchii^  the  asis  of  x  at  the  origin,  is  trans- 
formed into  itseK. 

jEc.  2.  Let  j1  be  a  circle  touching  the  axis  of  x  at  the  origin  :  and  let  c,,  be  tho 
estremity  of  its  diameter  through  the  origin.  Let  a  real  parabolic  substitution,  having 
the  origin  for  its  common  point,  transform  Cj  into  c„  Cj  into  Cj,  Cj  into  Cj,  and  so  on  :  all 
these  points  b«ing  on  the  circumference  of  A. 

Prove  that  the  radii  of  the  successive  circles,  which  have  their  centres  on  tho  axis  of  si 
and  pass  through  the  origin  and  q,  the  ori^n  and  c^,  ...  r^pectivelj,  are  in  harmonic 
progression,  ajid  that,  if  these  circles  be  denoted  by  (?j,  d,  ...,  then  (4  is  the  locus  of  all 
points  Cjf  arising  through  different  initial  circumferences  A. 

Em.  3.     What  is  the  effect  of  the  inverse  substitution,  applied  as  in  Ex.  2  3 

Ex.  4.  Shew  that,  if  a  curve  of  finite  length  be  drawn  so  as  to  be  nowliere  infiiii- 
tesimally  near  the  axis  of  x,  it  can  cut  only  a  finite  number  of  the  circles  G  in  Ex.  2. 

{Note.    All  these  results  are  due  to  Poincare.) 

(ii)  For  real  elliptic  substitutions,  a  and  ,8  are  conjugate  complexes ; 
hence  ilfis  negative,  so  that 

{d  -  af  +  4&C  <  0, 
or  (rf  +  »)^  <  4  {ad  -  be)  <  4. 

The  value  of  K,  by  using  the  relation  ad  —  hc  =  l,  is 

K^}i[{a  +  dy-2-i(a  +  d){4>-{a  +  dy]i']. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  l-K"]  =  1  and  that  its  argument  is  cos""^  [^  {a  +  df  —  \],  so 
that,  if  this  angle  be  denoted  by  a,  we  have 

shewing  tliat  the  substitution  is  elliptic. 

It  is  evident  that,  if  z  describe  a  circle  through  a  and  &,  its  centre  being 
therefore  on  the  asis  of  x,  then  w  also  describes  a  circle  through  a  and  ^ 
cutting  the  s-circle  at  an  angle  a:  The  two  curves  together  make  a  plane 
crescent  of  angle  a  having  a,  &  for  its  angular  points. 

Ex.  Shew  that  a  real  elliptic  substitution  transforms  into  itself  any  ciroumihrence, 
which  has  its  centre  on  aj3  produced  and  cuts  tbe  line  a&  harmonically.  (Poincard.) 

(iii)  For  real  hyperbolic  substitutions,  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  are  real 
and  different ;  hence  the  fixed  points  of  the  substitution  are  two  (different) 
points  on  the  axis  of  x.     The  quantity  M  is  positive,  so  that 
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we  may  evidently  take  a+  d>%     Moreover  K  is  real  and  positive,  shewing 
that  the  substitution  is  hyperbolic 

Taking  one  of  the  fixed  points  for  origin  and  denoting  by /the  distance 
of  the  other,  we  have  0  and  /  as  the  roots  of 

CU  +  d' 
with   the  conditions  ad  —  bc  —  l,a  +  d>2.     Hence  6  =  U,  a—d—cf,  ad  —  1, 
K  =  -j;  then  K  is  greater  or  is  less  than  1  according  as  cf  is  positive  or  is 
negative.     We  shall   take  K>1  as   the   normal   case;  and  then   the   sub- 


with  a>  l>d,  a  +  d>2,  ad  =  l. 

Ex.  1.  A  2-curve  is  diawn  thiough  eitliPr  of  tlip  fax&l  point?  of  a  real  hyperbolic 
substitution  ;  shew  that  the  v  cuive,  into  which  it  is  changed  by  the  substitution,  touches 
the  2-ciirve.  Hence  shew  that  any  s  rarcle  through  the  two  fixed  points  of  the  substi- 
tution is  transformed  into  itself 

Ex.  2.  Let  Ahas,  circle  thrmigh  the  oiigiQ  and  the  point  /,  and  let  c^  be  the  other 
extremity  of  its  diameter  through  t  Let  a  real  hypei  bolic  substitution,  having  the  origin 
and  /  for  its  lised  points,  transform  Cq  into  t,^,  Cj  into  i^,  t.^  into  i^,  and  so  on  ;  all  these 
points  being  on  the  cireumfereQCe  of  j1. 

Shew  that  tbe  radius  of  a  circle  C„,  having  its  centre  on  the  axis  of  x  and  passing 
throi^b  Cn  and  the  origin,  is 

so  that  G„  is  the  locus  of  all  the  points  c^  arising  through  different  initial  circuniforencos 
A.    What  is  the  limit  towards  which  C„  tends  as  ra  becomes  infinitely  great  ? 

Ea:.  3.  Apply  the  inverse  substitution,  as  in  Ex.  3,  to  obtain  the  corresponding  result 
and  the  corresponding  limit. 

Ex.  4.  Prove  that  a  curve  of  finite  length  will  meet  an  infinite  number,  or  only  a 
finite  number,  of  the  circles  C„,  according  as  it  meets  or  does  not  meot  the  circle  having 
tlie  line  joining  the  common  points  of  the  substitution  for  diameter, 

{Note.    All  these  results  are  due  to  Poincar^.) 

It  follows  from  what  precedes  that  no  real  substitution  can  he  loxodroniie ; 
for,  when  the  multiplier  of  a  real  substitution  is  not  real,  its  modulus  is 
unity. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  prove  that  when  a  substitution,  with  complex 
coefficienta  a,  b,  c,  d,  is  parabolic,  elliptic,  or  hyperbolic,  then  a  +  d  is 
either  purely  real  or  purely  imaginary.  In  all  other  cases,  the  substitution 
is  loxodromic. 
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Any  loxodromic  substitution  can  be  expressed  in  the  foi'n- 


w-  a 


the  coeffieicntB  of  the  quadratic  determining  a  and  yS  are  generally  not  real, 
and  the  multiplier  K,  defined  by 

2K  =  (a  +  dy-2-(a  +  d}[{a  +  dy~i]K 

is  a  complex  quantity  such  that,  if 

K  -  p«-, 
where  p  and  w  are  real,  then  p  is  not  equal  to  unity  and  m  is  not  zero. 

260.  Further,  it  is  important  to  notice  one  property,  possessed  by  elliptic 
substitutions  and  not  by  those  of  the  other  classes:  viz.  mi  elliptic  substitution 
is  either  periodic  or  infinitesimal. 

Any  elliptic  substitution  of  which  a  and  ff  are  the  distinct  fixed  points, 
(they  arc  conjugate  imaginaries),  can  be  put  into  the  form 


where  jiT  |  =  1 :  let  if  =  e**.     Then  the  mth  power  of  the  substitution  is 

Now  if  0  be  commensurable  with  2-n;  so  that 

e/2iT  =  X/p., 
then,  taking  m  —  ft,  we  have 


that  is,  w^  =  z, 

or  the  substitution  is  periodic. 

But  if  9  be  not  commensurable  with  27r,  then,  by  proper  choice  of  ni,  the 
argument  m,d  can  be  made  to  differ  from  an  integral  multiple  of  27r  by  a  very 
small  quantity.  For  we  expand  djl-ir  as  an  infinite  continued  fraction :  lot 
pjq,  p'jq'  be  two  consecutive  convergents,  so  that  p'q  -pq'  =  ±  1-     We  have 

f^-^V  where  0<>.<1, 
\q       q) 

where  I'll  <  1,  that  is,  5^  —  2p7r  =  27n?  - , 
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where  7;,  being  real,  is  numerically  less  than  ].     Hence,  taking  in  =  q,  we 
have 


where,  by  making  q  large,  we  can  neglect  all  terms  of  the  expansion  after  the 
second.     Then 

"'     '-        a~l3  ,   '■ 

that  is,  by  taking  a  series  of  values  of  q  auffioiently  large,  we  can,  for  every 
value  of  z  find  a  value  of  w  differing  only  by  an  infinitesimal  amount  from  tlic 
value  of  z.  Such  a  substitution  is  called  infinitesimal ;  and  thus  the  proposi- 
tion is  established. 

But  no  parabolic  and  no  hyperbolic  substitution  is  infinitesimal  in  the 
sense  of  the  definition.     For  in  the  case  of  a  parabolic  substitution  we  have 

1      _     1 

Wq  —  a      z  —  a 

which  does  not,  by  a  proper  choice  of  q,  give  viq  nearly  equal  to  z  for  every 
value  of  z :  and  a  parabolic  substitution  is  not  substitution  ally  periodic,  that 
is,  it  docs  not  reproduce  the  variable  after  a  certain  number  of  applications. 
But  it  may  lead  to  periodic  functions  of  variables:  thus  {z,z+w)  is  a 
parabolic  substitution.  And  in  the  case  of  a  hyperbolic  substitution,  we 
have 

^Vjjza_       z-a 

where  X  is  a  real  quantity  which  differs  from  1.  No  value  of  g  gives  vjq 
nearly  equal  to  «  for  every  value  of  z :  hence  the  substitution  is  not  infini- 
tesimal.    And  it  is  not  substitutionally  periodic. 

Similarly,  a  loxodromic  substitution  is  not  periodic,  and  is  not  infini- 
tesimal. 

Hence  it  follows  that,  in  dealing  with  groups  of  substitutions  of  the  kind 
above  indicated,  viz.  discontinuous,  all  the  elliptio  transformations  which  occur 
must  he  svhstitutionally  periodic :  for  all  other  elliptic  transformations  are 
infinitesimal.  It  is  easy  to  see,  from  the  above  equations,  that  the  effect  of 
an  unlimited  repetition  of  a  parabolic  substitution  is  to  make  the  variable 
ultimately  coincide  with  the  fixed  point  of  the  substitution ;  and  that  the 
effect  of  an  unlimited  repetition  of  a  hyperbolic  substitution  is  to  make  the 
variable  ultimately  coincide  with  one  of  the  fixed  points  of  the  substi- 
tution. These  common  points  are  called  the  essential  singularities  of  the 
respective  substitutions. 
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261.  Ifc  has  been  proved  (§  258)  that  a  linear  relation  between  two 
variables  can  be  geometrically  represented  as  an  inversion  with  regard  to  a 
circle,  followed  by  a  reflexion  at  a  straight  line.  The  linear  relation  can  be 
associated  with  a  double  inversion  by  the  following  proposition*,  due  to 
Poincare ; — 

When  the  inverse  of  a  point  P  iinth  regard  to  a  circle  is  inverted  with 
regard  to  another  circle  into  a  point  Q,  the  complex  variables  of  P  and  Q  are 
connected  hy  a  lineo-linear  relation. 

Let  2  bo  the  variable  of  P,  u  that  of  its  inverse  with  regard  to  the  first 
circle  of  centre  /  and  radius  r;  let  w  be  the  variable  of  Q,  and  let  the  second 
circle  have  its  centre  at  g  and  its  radius  s.  Then,  since  inversion  leaves  the 
vectorial  angles  unaltered,  we  have 

(u -/)(,,-/.).  r' 
for  the  first  inveitiion,  and 

for  the  second.     From  the  former,  it  follows  that 


«-/ 


and  therefore 


-r 


w-g 


-A. 


72  + S  ' 


».), 


leading  to 

where,  when  aS  —  ^y  —  1,  we  have 

rsa=g(f„-g„)  +  s\ 
rs&=gr-'-fs'~fg{f,- 
i-srf=f,-g„ 
rsh  =  -f{f-g;)+f\ 
This  proves  the  proposition. 

Moreover,  as  the  quantities  /,  g,  r,  s  are  limited  by  no  relations,  and  as, 
on  account  of  the  relation  aS  — ^7  =  1,  there  aie  substantially  only  three 
equations  to  determine  them  in  terms  of  a  ^,  %  B,  it  follows  at  once  that  the 
lineo-linear  relation  can  be  obtained,  in.  an  infinite  number  of  ways  by  a  pair  of 
inversions,  and  therefore  m  an  infinite  nunibei  of  ways  by  an  even  number  of 
inversions. 

Again,  taking  the  two  circles  used  in  the  above  proof,  we  have 
rs(a  +  h±'2.)  =  {r±sy-{f-g){f,-g,) 
=  (r±sy-d\ 

'  Acta  Math.,   t.  iii,   (1833),  p.  51. 
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where  d  is  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  circles.  Hence  a  +  S 
is  real,  and  the  substitution  cannot  be  loxodromic.  Moreover,  if  the  circles 
touch,  the  substitution  is  parabolic ;  if  they  intersect,  it  is  elliptic ;  if  they 
do  not  intersect,  it  is  hyperbolic. 

Eliminating  r  and  s  between  the  equations  which  determine  a,  j3,  y,  S,  we 
find 

so  that,  when  one  centre  is  chosen  arbitrarily,  the  other  centre  is  connected 
with  it  by  the  linear  substitution*. 

JUx.  1.  Shew  that,  if/  and  ff  lie  on  the  axis  of  real  quantities,  so  that  the  substitution 
is  real,  then 

where  X  and  ft  are  the  fixed  points  of  the  substitution. 

Hencfi  prove  that,  if  two  real  substitutions  be  given,  it  is  generally  possible  to 
determine  three  circles  I,  2,  3  such  that  the  substitutions  are  eciuivalent  to  successive 
inversions  at  1  and  3  and  at  1  and  3  respectively.     Dieouse  the  reaUty  of  these  circles. 

(Bumside.) 

Hx.  2.  Shew  that,  if  a  loxodromic  substitution  be  represented  in  the  preceding 
geometrical  manner,  at  least  four  inversions  are  uecessary.  (Burnside.) 

This  geometrical  aspect  of  the  lineo-linear  relation  as  a  double  inversion 
will  be  found  convenient,  when  the  relation  is  generalised  from  a  connection 
between  the  variables  of  two  points  in  a  plane  into  a  connection  between  the 
variables  of  two  points  in  spaee. 

*  Burnside,  Mess,  of  Math.,  toI.  xx,  (1891),  pp.  163—166. 
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CHAPTER   XX. 

CONFORMAL  REPRESENTATION  :    GENERAL   THEORY. 

262.  In  Gauss's  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  conformal  reprosentatioti 
of  surfaces,  there  is  a  want  of  determinatDness.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  an 
element  arbitrary  in  character,  viz.,  the  form  of  the  function ;  on  the  other 
hand,  no  limitation  to  any  part  of  either  surface,  as  an  area  to  be  represented, 
has  been  assigned.  And  when,  in  particular,  the  solution  is  applied  to  two 
planes,  then,  corresponding  to  any  curve  given  in  one  of  the  planes,  a  curve 
or  curves  in  the  other  can  be  obtained,  partially  dependent  on  the  form 
of  functional  relation  assumed,  different  curves  being  obtained  for  different 
forms  of  functional  relation. 

But  now  a  converse  question  suggests  itself.  Suppose  a  curve  given  in 
the  second  plane :  can  a  function  be  determined,  so  that  this  curve  corresponds 
to  the  given  curve  in  the  first  plane  and  at  the  same  time  the  conformal 
similarity  of  the  bounded  areas  is  pieseived  witl  unique  coriespondence 
of  points  within  the  respectne  \reas'  m  tact  does  the  confnmal  oire 
spondence  of  two  arbitrarilj  isbigned  ireas  Itad  t  conditions  which  can 
be  satisfied  by  the  possibilities  contained  in  the  arbitraimess  of  i  fun  tionil 
relation  ?     And,  if  the  solution  be  possible  how  far  is  it  deteiminatL  ? 

An  initial  simplification  .an  he  made  If  the  aieas  m  the  plane 
c<mformally  similar,  be  T  an  1  iJ  and  if  theie  be  an  aiea  &  in  a  thud  plane 
conformally  similar  to  T,  then  S  and  R  aie  aKj  canfoimally  aimilir  to  one 
another,  whatever  S  may  be  Hence  choosing  some  foim  for  S  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  investigate  the  question  for  T  and  thit  chosen  fjrm  The 
simplest  of  closed  curves  is  the  ciiele  which  will  theiefoie  he  taken  d,s  9 
and  the  natural  point  within  »  tiiclt  t    1  e  tiken  ■i.s  i  {    u  t    f  leJnren  l  i«  its 

Two  further  limitations  will  be  made.  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  plane 
surfaces  are  simply  connected*  and  one-sheeted.     And  it  will  be  assumed 

'  The    fionformal    representation    of  multiply   oonnceted    plane    silrfacet 
Sohottliy,  Crelle,  I.  Ixxxiii,  (1877),  pp.  300—351. 
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that  the  boundary  of  the  area  3'  is  either  an  analytical  curve*  or  is  made  up 
of  portions  of  a  finite  number  of  analytical  curves — a  limitation  that  arises  in 
connection  with  the  proof  of  the  existence-theorem.  This  limitation,  initially 
assumed  by  Schwarz  in  his  early  inveatigations "["  on  conformal  representation 
of  plane  surfaces,  is  not  necessary :  and  Schwarz  himself  has  shewn| 
that  the  problem  can  be  solved  when  the  boundary  of  the  area  T  is  any 
closed  convex  curve  in  one  sheet.  The  question  is,  however,  sufficiently 
general  for  our  purpose  in  the  form  adopted. 

Then,  with  these  limitations  and  assumptions,  Riemann's  theorem^ 
on  the  conformation  of  a  given  curve  with  some  other  cuivc  is  effectively 
as  follows : — 

Any  simply  connected  part  of  a  plane  hounded  by  a  curve  T  can  always  be 
conformally  represmted  on  the  area  of  a  circle,  the  two  areas  having  their 
elements  similar  to  one  another;  the  centre  of  the  circle  can  he  made  the 
homologue  of  any  point  On  within  T,  and  any  point  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle  can  he  made  the  homologue  of  any  point  0'  on  the  boundary  of  T ;  the 
conformal  representation  is  then  uniquely  atid  completely  determinate. 

263.  We  may  evidently  take  the  radius  of  the  circle  to  be  unity,  for  a 
circle  of  any  othei'  radius  can  be  obtained  with  similar  properties  merely  by 
constant  magnification.  Let  w  be  the  variable  for  the  plane  of  the  circle,  z 
the  variable  for  the  plane  of  the  curve  T;  and  let 

log  w=  t  =  m  +  ni. 
Evidently  n  will  be  determined  by  m  (save  as  to  an  additive  constant),  for 
m  +  ni  is  a  function  of  « :  and  therefore  we  need  only  to  consider  m. 

At  the  centre  of  the  circle  the  modulus  of  w  is  zero,  that  is,  e™  is  zero : 
hence  m  must  be  -co  for  the  centre  of  the  circle,  that  is,  for  (say)  z^s^in  T. 

At  the  boundary  of  the  circle  the  modulus  of  w  is  unity,  that  is,  e™  is 
unity :  hence  m  m.ust  be  0  along  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  that  is,  along 
the  bov/ndary  of  T. 

Moreover,  the  correspondence  of  points  is,  by  hypothesis,  unique  for  the 
areas  considered :  and  therefore,  as  e^  and  n  are  the  polar  coordinates  of  the 
point  in  the  copy  and  as  m  is  entirely  real,  im  is  a  one-valued  function, 
which  within  T  is  to  be  everywhere  finite  and  continuous  except  only  at 
the  point  z,,.  Hence,  so  far  as  concerns  m,  the  conditions  are : — 
(i)  m  must  be  the  real  part  of  some  function  of  z : 
(ii)    m  must  be  —  co  at  some  arbitrary  point  So : 

"  A  oncve  is  said  to  be  an  analytical  oucve  (§  265)  when  the  coordinates  of  aay  point  on  it 
can  be  expressed  as  aa  aiialylieal  function  {%  34)  of  a  real  parameter. 
+  Crelle,  t.  .is,  {1863),  pp.  105—120. 
t  Ges.  Wtrke,  t.  ii,  pp.  lOS— 132. 
g  Oes.  Werhe,  p.  40. 
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(iii)   m  must  be  0  along  the  bo\indary  of  T: 

(iv)  for  all  points,  except  jSg,  within  T,  m  must  be  one-valued,  finite  and 
continuous. 
Now  since  in  +  ni  =  log  w  =  log  R  +  i@,  the  negatively  infinite  value  of  m 
at  3„  arises  through  the  logarithm  of  a  vanishing  quantity  ;  and  therefore,  in 
the  vicinity  of  2„,  the  condition  (ii)  will  be  satisfied  by  having  some  constant 
multiple  of  log  (a  -  2o)  as  the  most  important  term  in  m  +  ni;  and  the  rest  of 
the  expansion  in  the  vicinity  of  z^  can  be  expressed  in  the  form  ^  {a  —  So),  an 
integral  rational  series  of  positive  powers  of  «  —  So,  because  m  is  to  be  finite 
and  continuous.     Hence,  in  the  vicinity  of  So.  we  have 

log  w  —  m  +  ni^-  log  (?  —  «„)  +  p  (2  —  £„), 

where  \  is  some  constant.  This  includes  the  most  general  form :  for  the 
form  of  any  other  function  for  m  +  ni  is 

llog((^-ir.)<,(^-^.)|  +  P(^-^.). 

where  g  is  any  function  not  vanishing  when  e^^t,'-  and  this  form  is  easily 
expressed  in  the  form  adopted.     Hence 

Since  w  is  one-valued,  we  must  have  \  the  reciprocal  of  an  integer ;  and 
since  the  area  bounded  by  T  is  simply  connected  and  one-sheeted  we  must 
have  ^  —  a^u  a  one-valued  function  of  w.  Hence  X  =  1 ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
vicinity  oi  z„, 

a  form  which  is  not  necessarily  valid  beyond  the  immediate  vicinity  of  z^, 
ioTp{z-z^  might  be  a  diverging  series  at  the  boundary.  Thus,  assuming 
thatp(2  — So)  is  1  when  z  =  z„,  we  have,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  So, 

m  +  «.log(»-^,). 
a  form  which  satisfies  the  second  of  the  above  conditions. 

It  now  appears  that  the  quantity  m  must  he  determined  by  the  con- 
ditions : 

(i)     it  must  he  the  real  part  of  a  function  of  a,  that  is,  it  must  satisfy 

the  equation  V^  =  0 : 
(ii)     along  the  boundary  of  the  curve  T,  it  must  have  the  value  zero  ; 
(iii)   at  all  points,  except  z^,  in  the  area  hounded  by  T,  m  must  be 
uniform,    finite    and    continuous :    and,    for   points   z    in    the 
immediate  vicinity  of  s,,  it   must  be  of  the  form  log  r,  where 
r  is  the  distance  from  z  to  z^. 
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When  m  is  obtained,  subject  to  these  conditions,  the  variable  w  is  thence 
determinate,  being  dependent  on  z  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  area 
bounded  by  T  conformally  represented  on  the  circle  in  the  ui-plane. 

264.  The  investigations,  connected  with  the  proof  of  the  existence- 
theorem,  shewed  that  a  function  exists  for  any  simply  connected  bounded 
area,  if  it  satisfy  the  conditions,  (1)  of  acquiring  assigned  values  along  the 
boundary,  (2)  of  acquiring  assigned  infinities  at  specified  points  within  the 
area,  (3)  of  being  everywhere,  except  at  these  specified  points,  tmiform,  finite, 
and  continuous,  together  with  its  differential  coefficients  of  the  first  and  the 
second  order,  (4)  of  satisfying  V%  =  0  everywhere  in  the  interior,  except  at 
the  infinities.     Such  a  function  is  uniquely  determinate. 

But  the  preceding  conditions  assigned  to  m  are  precisely  the  conditions 
which  determine  uniquely  the  existence  of  the  function:  hence  the  function 
TO  exists  and  is  uniquely  determinate.  And  thence  the  function  w  is 
determinate. 

It  thus  appears  that  any  simply  connected  bounded  area  can  be  conformally 
rejM-esented  an  the  area  of  a  circle,  vnth  a  unique  correspondence  of  points  in 
the  areas,  so  that  the  centre  of  the  circle  can  be  mode  the  homologue  of  an 
internal  point  of  the  honnded  area. 

An  assumption  was  made,  in  passing  from  the  equation 

to  the  equation  which  determines  the  infinity  of  m,  viz.  that,  when  z^So, 
the  value  of  p(^— ^o)  is  1.  If  the  value  oi  p(s!—Sa)  when  z  =  Zo  be  some 
other  constant,  then  there  is  no  substantial  change  in  the  conditions: 
instead  of  having  the  infinity  of  m  actually  equal  to  iog|2  — ^o|,  the  new 
condition  is  that  m  is  infinite  in  the  same  way  as  Iog|2— Zo|.  ^^'^  t^ien  a 
constant  factor  must  be  associated  with  w.  A  constant  factor  may  also  arise 
through  the  circumstance  that  n  is  determined  by  m,  save  as  to  an  additive 
constant,  say  y:  hence  the  form  of  w  =  e'"+™  will  be 
IV  =  A'e'f^u  =Au. 

Since  displacement  in  the  plane  makes  no  essential  change,  we  may  take 
a  form  iv  =  Au  +  B,  where  now  the  conformal  transformation  given  by  w  is 
over  any  circle  in  its  plane,  the  one  given  by  u  being  over  a  particular  circle, 
centre  the  origin  and  radius  unity, 

The  conformation  for  w  is  derived  from  that  for  u  by  three  operations : 
(i)   displacement  of  the  origin  to  the  point  —  BjA  : 
(ii)   magnification  equal  to  j4': 
(iii)   rotation  of  the  circle  round  its  centre  through  an  angle  7: 
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these  operations  evidently  make  no  essential  change  in  the  conformation. 
If  the  limitation  to  the  particular  circle,  centre  the  origin  and  radius  1, 
be  made,  evidently  B  —  0,  ^'  =  1,  but  7  is  left  arbitrary.  This  constant 
can  be  determined  by  assigning  a  condition  that,  as  the  curve  G  has  its 
homologue  in  the  circle,  one  particular  point  of  0  has  one  particular  point  of 
the  circumference  for  its  homologue  :  the  equation  of  transformation  is  then 
completely  determined. 

This  determination  of  A',  B,  7  is  a  determination  by  very  special  con- 
ditions, which  are  not  of  the  essence  of  the  conforma!  representation :  and 
therefore  the  apparent  generality  for  the  present  case  should  arise  in  the 
analysis.     Now,  ii  vj  —  An  +  B,  we  have 

which  is  the  same  for  the  two  forms ;  and  therefore  the  function  to  be 
sought  is 

wlien  the  area  included  by  C  is  to  he  represented  on  a  circle  so  that  a  given 
point  internal  to  G  shall  have  the  centre  of  the  circle  as  its  homologue. 
The  arbitrary  constants,  that  arise  when  w  is  thence  determined,  are  given 
by  special  conditions  as  above 

Again,  if  the  conformation  be  merely  desired  as  a  representation  of  the 
2-area  bounded  by  the  analytical  curve  G  on  the  area  of  a  circle  in  the 
w-plane  (without  the  specification  of  an  internal  point  being  the  homologue 
of  the  centre),  there  will  be  a  further  apparent  generality  in  the  form  of  the 
function.     From  what  was  proved  in  §  258,  a  circle  in  the  w-plane  is  trans- 
formed into  a  circle  in  the  w-plane  by  a  substitution  of  the  form 
^Au  +  B 
'^''Gu-i-i)' 
so  that,  if  It  be  a  special  function,  w  will  be  the  more  general  function  giving 
a  desired  conformal  representation ;  and,  without  loss  of  this  generality,  we 
may  assume  AD  —  BG=  1.     Using  {w,  z]  to  denote 


*©". 


called  the  Schwarzian  derivative  by  Cayley*,  t 


*  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  xiii,  (1879),  p.  5;  for  its 
p.  8,  9,  and  ray  Treatise  on  Differential  Equatiani,  1 
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which  is  the  same  for  the  two  foims :  and  therefore  the  function  to  he 
sought  is 

when  the  area  included  by  the  analytical  curve  C  is  to  he  conformally  repre- 
sented on  a  circle.  The  (three)  arbitrary  constants,  that  arise  when  w  is 
thence  determined,  are  obtained  by  special  conditions. 

These  two  remarks  will  be  useful  when  the  transforming  equation  is 
being  derived  for  particular  cases,  because  they  indicate  the  character  of  the 
initial  equation  to  be  obtained :  but  the  importance  of  the  investigation  is 
the  general  inference  that  the  conformal  representation  of  an  area  bounded 
by  an  analytical  curve  on  the  area  of  a  circle  is  possible,  tliough,  as  the  proof 
depends  on  the  esistence-theorem,  no  indication  is  given  of  the  form  of 
the  function  that  secures  the  representation. 

Further,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  often  convenient  to  represent  a 
s-area  on  a  w-half-plane  instead  of  on  a  w-circle  as  the  space  of  reference. 
This  is,  of  course,  justifiable,  because  there  is  an  equation  of  unique  transfor- 
mation between  the  circular  area  and  the  half-plane ;  it  has  been  given  (Ex.  9, 

§  257).    Moreover,  a  further  change,  given  by  u'  =  — - — -, ,  is  still  possible :  for, 

when  a,  h,  c,  d  are  real,  this  transformation  changes  the  half-plane  into  itself, 
and  these  real  constants  can  be  obtained  by  making  points  p,  q,  r  on  the 
axis  change  into  three  points,  say  0,  1,  OJ ,  respectively — the  transformation 
then  being 

,_  w— j7  <i  —  r 
u  —  r  q—p' 
265.     Before  discussing  the   particular   forms  just   indicated,  we   shall 
indicate  a  method  for  the  derivation  of  a  relation  that  secures  conlbrmal 
representation  of  an  area  bounded  by  a  given  curve  C. 

Let*  the  curve  C  be  au  analytical  curve,  in  the  sense  that  the  coordinates 
ffi  and  ^  can  be  expressed  as  functions  of  a  real  parameter,  say  of  u,  so  that 
we  have  x=p  (w),  ^  =  g'  («-) ;  then 

s  =  x  +  iy=p  +  iq  =  (l>  (u). 
If  for  M  we  substitute  tv^u+iv,  we  have 

and  the  curve  G  is  described  by  2,  when  w  moves  along  the  axis  of  real 
quantities  in  its  plane. 

When  the  equation  x-\-iy=  ^  (« 4-  iv)  is  resolved   into   two   equations 
involving  real  quantities  only,  of  the  form  a>  =  \(u,  v),  y  =  ft {u,  v),  then  the 
eliminations  of  v  and  of  u  respectively  lead  to  curves  of  the  form 
ylrix,y,u)  =  0,     x('^>i/'^)  =  0, 

*  BeltrtiDii,  Ann.  di  Mat.,  2^  Ser.,  t.  i,  (1B67),  pp.  339-— 366;  Cayley,  Quart.  Jmirn.  Math., 
YOl.  sxv,  (1891),  pp.  203—326;  Sehwarz,  Ges.  Wei-ke,  t.  ii,  p,  150. 
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which  are  orthogonal  trajectories  of  one  another  when  u  and  v  are  treated  as 
parameters.     Evidently  ;\;  (x,  j/,  0)  =  0  is  the  equation  of  G :  also 
X{u,(i)  =  p,     fi{u.  0)  =  q. 

So  far  as  the  representation  of  the  area  bounded  by  (7  on  a  half-piane  is 
concerned,  we  can  replace  w  by  an  arbitrary  function  of  Z{=X->riY)  with 
real  coefficients:  for  then,  when  Y—  0,  we  have  w  =/{X)  and 

which  lead  to  the  equation  of  G  as  before,  for  all  values  of  /.  This  arbi- 
trariness in  character  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the  arbitrariness  left  in 
Gauss's  solution  of  the  original  problem. 

Now  let  the  w-plane  be  divided  into  infinitesimal  squares  with  sides 
parallel  aad  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  real  quantities.  Then  the  area 
bounded  by  (7  is  similarly  divided,  though,  as  the  magnification  is  not  every- 
where the  same,  the  squares  into  which  the  area  is  divided  are  not  equal  to 
one  another.  The  successive  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  u  are  homologous 
with  successive  curves  in  the  area,  the  one  nearest  to  that  axis  being  the 
curve  consecutive  to  C.     Similarly,  if  the  ^-plane  be  divided. 

Conversely,  if  a  curve  consecutive  to  0,  say  C,  be  arbitrarily  chosen,  then 
the  space  of  infinitesimal  breadth  between  G  and  <7  can  be  divided  up  into 
infinitesimal  squares.  Suppose  the  normal  to  0  at  a  point  L  meet  <J  in  L' : 
along  G  take  LM=  LL',  and  let  the  normal  to  G  a-t  M  meet  G'  in  M' ;  along 
G  take  MN  =  MM,  and  let  the  normal  \,a  G  &t  N  meet  (T  in  JV :  and  so  on. 
Proceeding  from  O  with  L'M",  MN', ...  as  sides  of  infinitesimal  squares,  we 
can  obtain  tlie  next  consecutive  curve  G",  and  so  on ;  the  whole  area  bounded 
by  G  may  then  be  divided  up  into  an  infinitude  of  squares.  It  thus  appears 
that  the  arbitiury  choice  of  a  curve  consecutive  to  0  completely  determines 
the  division  of  the  whole  area  into  infinitesimal  squares,  that  is,  it  is  a 
geometrical  equivalent  of  the  analytical  assumption  of  a  functional  form 
which,  once  made,  determines  the  whole  division. 

Next,  we  shall  shew  how  the  form  f  of  the  function  can  be  determined 
so  as  to  make  the  curve  consecutive  to  G  a  given  curve.  As  above,  the 
curve  G  is  given  by  the  elimination  of  a  (real)  parameter  between 

x=p{u),     y  =  q(u); 
and  the  representation  is  obtained  by  taking 

^  +  iS.^=j,(w)  +  U,iu,)=p{f(Z)}+iq\f(Z)]. 
Let  the  arbitrarily  assumed  curve  C,  consecutive  to   C,  he  given  by  the 
elimination  of  a  (real)  parameter  0  between 

a)=p  +  eP,     y^q  +  eQ. 
where  p,  I',  q,  Q  are  functions  with  real  coefficients,  and  6  is  an  infinitesimal 

34—2 
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constant:  the  form  of/ has  to  be  determined  so  that  the  curve  eurresponding 
to  an  infinitesimal  value  of  Y  is  the  curve  C.  Taking  u=f{X),  where 
u  and  X  are  real,  we  have,  for  the  infinitesimal  value  of  T, 

^  du    ,  '        .^du    , 

.,„th»t  «■-,,- Fj-j,/.  ;,.<,+  Ijjy, 

dashes  denoting  differentiation  with  regard  to  u.  This  is  to  be  the  same 
as  the  curve  C,  given  by  the  equations 

x  =  p  +  eP,     y  =  q+eQ. 
Hence  the  (real)  parameter  $  in  the  latter  differs  from  u  only  by  an  infini- 
tesimal quantity :  let  it  be  u—  ft,  so  that  we  have 

x=p~-  fip'  +  eP,     y=q-"  iJ-q'  +  eQ, 
the  terms  involving  products  of  e  and  fi  being  neglected,  because  they  are  of 
at  least  the  second  order.     Hence 

whence  fi  (p^  +  q'^)  =  e  (Pp'  +  Qq'), 

and  e^f/i^  —  y^;— i    T^  \j 

Now  e  is  a  real  infinitesimal  constant,  as  is  also  Y  for  the  present  purpose : 
so  that  we  may  take  e  —  AY,  where  ^4  is  a  linite  real  constant :  and  A  may 
have  any  value  assigned  to  it,  because  variations  in  the  assumed  value 
merely  correspond  to  constant  magnification  of  the  ^-plane,  which  makes  no 
difference  to  the  division  of  the  area  bounded  by  G.    Thus 

and  therefore  AX  =  i  ~ — %^  du, 

ip'q~qP 

the  inversion  of  which  gives  u—f{X)  and  therefore   w=f{Z),  the   form 

required. 

Also  we  have  u.=  AY^-'^i-  --^/f- , 

p'+q'-' 

shewing  that,  if  the  point  a;  —  p  +  eP,  y  =  q  +  eQ  on  C  \ie  on  the  normal  to  G 

at  x=p,  y  =  q,  the  parameters  in  the  two  pairs  of  equations  are  the  same; 

the  more  general  ease  is,  of  course,  that  in  which  the  typical  point  on  G'  is  in 

*  Beltrami  obtains  this  result  more  direotlj  from  the  geometry  by  aasigning  as  a  condition 
that  the  normal  distance  tetween  the  cucves  is  equal  to  the  aro  given  by  du ;  I.e.,  (p.  530,  note), 
p.  343. 
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the  vicinity  of  C.     And  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  the  aoimal  distance  between 
the  curves  at  the  point  in  consideration  is 


where  ds  is  an  arc  measured  along  the  curve  0. 

Ex.   1.     Asan  illuatratiod*,  let  Cbean  ellipse  JJ^'+yV^^l  i^nd  let  C"  be  an  interior 
confocal  ellipse  of  semi-aies  a-a,  &-j3,  where  n  and  j3  are  iuflniteBimally  small ;  so  that, 

wo  have  aa  =  h^  =  ce  say;  then  the  semi-axes  of  C"  are  it--E,  ?>-Te.     We  have 


~  {"^  ^   —"^ 


or,  taking  A  =  — ^  we  have  X=m  and  therefore  %=w.  Hence  the  equation  of  transfor- 
mation is 

or,  if  a  =  ccosh  F^,  fc=o  sinh  Y„,  and  if  Y'  denote  Y^,-  Y,  the  equation  is 

^=ccos(X+ir)=ccosZ'. 
The   curves,  corresponding  to  parallels   to  the  axes,  are  the  douhle  system  of  confocal 

Ex.  2.  When  the  curve  C  is  a  parabola,  with  the  origin  as  focus  and  the  axis  of  real 
quantities  as  its  asis,  and  C  is  an  external  confocal  coaxial  parabola,  the  relation  is 

substantially  the  same  relation  ae  in  Es.  7,  §  257. 

Ex.  3.  When  (7  is  a  circle  with  its  centre  on  the  asis  of  real  quantities  and  0'  is 
an  interior  circle,  having  its  centre  also  on  the  axis  but  not  coinciding  with  that  of  (7,  the 
circles  being  such  that  the  axis  of  imaginarj  quantities  is  their  radical  axis,  the  relation 
can  be  taken  in  the  form 

B=otanZ.  (Beltrami;  Cayley.) 

ifote.  Although,  in  the  examples  just  considei'ed,  the  successive  curves  C 
ultimately  converge  to  a  curve  of  zero  area  (either  a  point  or  a  line),  so  that 
the  whole  of  the  included  area  is  transformed,  yet  this  convergence  is  not 
always  a  possibility,  when  a  consecutive  to  0  is  assigned  arbitrarily.  There 
will  then  be  a  limit  to  the  ultimate  curve  of  the  series,  so  that  the  repre- 
sentation ceases  to  be  effective  beyond  that  limit.  The  limitation  may 
arise,  either  through  the  occurrence  of  zero  or  of  infinite  values  of  j^  for 

areas  and  not  merely  for  isolated  points,  or  through  the  occurrence  of 
brauch-points  for  the  transforming  function.  In  either  case,  the  imiqueness 
of  the  representation  ceases. 

*  Beltrami,  I.e.,  {p.  630,  note),  p.  344  ;  Cajley,  (iii.),  p.  206. 
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Ex.  4.     Consider  the  area,  bounded  bj  the  caj-dioid 

then  we  can  take 

^=P  =  3«  (1  +c(B  u)  cos  u,        ^  =  q  =  2a  (1+cosm)  sin  u, 
whoTO  evidentlj  u~e  along  the  curve.     Let  the  consecutive  curve  tie  given  by 

ao  that,  to  determine  X,  we  assume  F=  -^a+Sa (I  +  cos  ■u)ooa  v.,  §=2a  (l+co8M)sin«, 
for  w'  — )s=  -ft  a  small  quantity. 

We  have  p'^+^^  =  iea^iios^^, 

5'P-P'§=13o*cos4m, 

and  then,  proceeding  as  before  and  choosing  A  of  the  test  as  equal  to  ■- 1,  (which  impliea 
that  I  is  negative  and  therefore  that  the  interior  area  is  taken),  we  find 

11  =  1?"  tan  iii; 


therefore  Z=!0      Thus  the  tarditid  itself  and  the  consecutive  curves  are  givi 

.nby 

s=P  +  iq=2a{1+cosZ)e'^. 

To  trace  the  tunes  concipundmg  to  lines  parallel  to  the  axes  of  X  and  V,  v 

,-c  havi 

(;y=2cosK^i*2, 

(f)'  =  ScosiV^i^". 

I-Ienoo,  multiplying,  we  have 

r=4a.-^(cosiZcoai^„) 

=2(w-*'(oosiir+co3Z); 

and,  dividing,  we  have 


.  i(j:^ff^  _coaiX  coahir+iaiD^X  smhjY 

^^"'■'^  "coa^Xcosh^r-isinKsiiihir' 

and  therefore  tani(Ji:-fl)  =  tan  JJ'tanh^r, 

Moreover,  we  have  jg=3a!e*^(l +«'^), 

which  vanishes  when  Z=ii  (2re  +  l),  that  is,  at  the  point  X=(2n  +  l)  it,  Y=0  ;  whence  the 
cnap  of  the  cardioid  is  a  singularity  in  the  representation. 

When  Y=0,  then  X=6  and  T'=2a  (1  +  cos  6),  which  is  the  cardioid  ;  when   F  is  very 
small  and  is  expressed  in  circular  measure,  then 

tan|(X-fl)=irtaniX, 
or  X=8+rt&ni6, 

so  that  r=2a(l  +  co&e)-4aY. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  that  fl^w'  +  ^Ftan  |((', 

agreeing  with  the  former  result. 

The  relation  may  be  taken  in  the  form 

which  shews  that  B  =  a  is  a  branch-point  for  Z.     Two  different  paths  from  any  point  to  a 
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point  P,  which  together  enclose  a,  give  different  values  of  Z  at  P.     Honce  the  representa- 
tion ceases  to  he  effective  for  any  area  that  includes  the  point  a. 

Consider  a  strip  of  the  Z-plane  between  the  lines  F=0,  Y=  +  co ,  X=  -k^r,  X=  +\n. 

First,  when  Z=^-\-iY,  we  have  X=^,  so  that 

tail(i7r-i(?)=tarihjr; 
and  therefore  tanjfl=e~    , 


whence 


l+c 


>sd' 


a  part  of  a  parabola-     And  when   Y  varies  from  tc  to  0,  S  varies  from  0  ti 
Secondly,  when  Z=X,  so  that  F=0,  wo  have  X=9,  and  then 
»-=2a(l+cosfl): 
and,  when  X  varies  from  ^  to  -\tt,  6  varies  from  Jn-  to  -^jr. 
Thirdly,  when  Z=  -  Jjt+jT,  we  have  X=  -^ir,  so  that 
tan(ijr  +  Jd)  =  tanh|r, 


another  part  of  the  & 
Lastly,  when   Y  ii 


3  from  -  ^  to  0.     And  then 


ime  parabola  as  b 
infinite  and  X  vi 


tan^(A'-fl)=tan^X, 
ao  that  fl=0;  and  then  r—",  in  effect  tho  point  of  the  s-plane  corresponding  to  the 
point  at  infinity  in  the  Z-plaae. 

We  thus  obtain  a  figure  in  the  !-plane  ABCDA  correaponding  to  the  strip  in  the 
2-platie  ;  tho  boundary  ia  partly  a  parabola  DAB,  of  focus  0  and  axis  OA,  and  partly 
a  cardioid  with  0  for  cuap — the  inverse  of  the  parabola  with  regard  to  a  circle  on  the 
latus  rectum  BD  as  diameter  :  the  angles  at  B  and  D  are  right. 


To  trace  the  diwsion  of  the  space  between  the  axes  of  the  cardioid  and  of  the  parabola 
corresponding  to  the  division  of  the  plane  strip  into  small  squares,  we  can  proceed  as 
follows. 
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=  c  :  then  we  have 


so  that  eeosX=V^coBifl-l,         cam  X=V^8in^S, 

from  which  the  curves,  corresponding  to  o=constant  and  to  X=constaiit,  are  at  onoo 

obtained.     They  are  exhibited  in  the  figure,  the  whole  of  the  internal  space  being 

divisible. 

By  combination  with  the  transformation,  which  (Ex.  12,  §  257)  represents  a  strip  of 
the  foregoing  kind  on  a  circle,  the  relation  can  be  obtained,  leadii^  to  the  representation 
of  the  figure  on  a  circle. 

E^e.  5.  Shew  that,  if  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  the  cusp  to  the  point  r=a,  6=0,  so 
aa  to  prevent  a  from  passing  round  z  =  0  or  5  =  a,  then  the  area  bounded  by  the  cardioid 
and  this  line  can  be  represented,  on  a  strip  of  the  m-plane  given  by  F=0,  1^=10, 
X=  -TT,  X=  +jr,  by  the  equation 

iw=  log  {{ejaf  -  1} .  (Burnaide.) 

S^.  6.  In  the  same  way,  treating  the  curve  (the  Cissoid  of  Diodes)  (2r-x)  >/''=»:% 
a,nd  taking  the  equations 

as  defining  the  points  on  the  curve,  we  may  assume  the  consecutive  curve  defined  by  the 
equations 

another  cissoid  with  the  same  asymptote.     Proceeding  as  before  we  find  the  value  of  X 
to  be  tan5(  +  j^  tan^i:,  on  taking  ^= -fr. 

The  relation,  which  changes  the  cissoidal  arc  into  the  axis  of  X  and  a  consecutive 
cissoidal  arc  into  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  X  at  an  iniinitasimal  distance  from  it. 


where  the  relation  between  w  and  Z  is 

Z=  tan  w  4-  jV  tan'  lo. 

Note.     The  method  is  applicable  to  any  curve,  whose  equation  can  be  expressed  in  the 
form  r=f{d)  :   a  fii'st  ti'ansformation  is 

The  determination  of  w  in  terms  of  Z  depends  upon  the  character  of  the  consecutive 
curve  chosen;  this  curve  also  determines  the  details  of  the  conformation. 
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266.  It  has  been  pointed  out  (§  265,  Note)  that,  though  a  curve  and  its 
consecutive  in  the  2-plane  correspond  with  a  curve  and  its  consecutive  in  the 
w-plane,  the  conformation  is  only  effective  for  parts  of  the  included  areas, 
in  which  the  magnification,  if  it  is  not  uniform,  becomes  zero  or  iniinite  only 
at  isolated  points,  and  in  which  no  branch-points  of  the  transforming  relation 
occur.  The  immediate  vicinity  of  a  curve  C  is  conformable  with  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  a  corresponding  curve  S,  arbitrarily  chosen  limits 
being  assigned  for  the  vicinity. 

But,  as  remarked  by  Cayley*,  when  a.  curve  is  given,  then  the  con- 
secutive curve  can  be  so  chosen  that  the  whole  included  area  is  conformable 
with  the  whole  corresponding  area  in  the  .2-plane,  For  a  circle  can  be  thus 
represented,  the  ultimate  limit  of  the  squares  when  consecutive  curves  are 
constructed  being  then  a  point;  this  can  be  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
area  can  be  contracted  into  a  point.     For  instance,  the  relation 

e(;iv  +  l)  +  i{w-l)^0 
transforms  the  s^-half-plane  into  the  area  included  by  a  w-circle  of  radius 
unity.  The  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x  are  internal  circles  all  touching 
one  another  at  the  point  (—  1,  0) :  and  the  lines  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  are 
circles  orthogonal  to  these,  having  their  centres  on  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  Y  and  all  touching  at  the  point  (—  1,  0).  Similarly  for  the  contraction  of 
any  circle,  by  making  it  one  of  two  systems  of  orthogonal  circles :  the  form  of 
the  necessary  equation  is  obtained  as  above  by  taking  the  next  circle  of  the 
same  system  as  the  consecutive  curve :  and  a  circle  can  thus  be  contracted  to 
its  centre  (the  infinitesimal  squares  being  bounded  by  concentric  circles  and 
by  radii)  when  the  w-circle  is  derived  from  a  strip  of  the  ^-half-plane  by  the 
relation  w  =  e^.     Such  a  contraction  of  a  circle  is  unique. 

But,  by  Eiemann's  theorem,  it  is  known  that  the  area  of  a  given  analy- 
tical curve  can  be  conformally  represented  on  the  area  of  a  given  circle,  so 
that  a  given  internal  point  is  the  homologue  of  the  centre  and  a  given  point 
on  the  curve  is  the  homologue  of  a  given  point  on  the  circumference  of  the 
circle :  and  that  the  representation  is  unique.  Hence  it  follows  that,  when 
an  analytical  curve  G  is  given,  a  consecutive  curve  G'  can  be  chosen  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  secure  that  the  construction  of  the  whole  series  of  consecutive 
curves  by  infinitesimal  squares  wili  make  the  curve  G  contract  into  an 
assigned  point "f. 

267.  The  areas,  already  considered  in  special  examples,  have  been 
bounded  by  one  or  by  two  analytical  curves :  we  shall  now  consider  two 
special  forms  of  areas  bounded  by  a  number  of  portions  of  analytical  curves. 
These  areas  are  (i)  the  area  included  within  a  convex  rectilinear  polygon, 
(ii)  the  area  bounded  by  any  number  of  circular  arcs,  and  especially  the  area 

ir  oitecl  p.  530,  note. 
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bounded  by  three  circular  arcs.  For  the  sake  of  analytical  simplicity,  the 
former  will  be  conformally  represented  on  the  half-plane,  the  transformation 
to  the  circle  being  immediate  by  means  of  the  results  of  §  257. 

In  regard  to  the  representation*  of  the  rectilinear  polygon,  convex  in 
the  sense  that  its  sides  do  not  cross,  we  shall  take  the  ease  corresponding 
to  the  first  of  the  two  forms  of  §  264 ;  it  will  be  assumed  that  the  origin  in 
the  w-plane  is  left  unspecified  and  that  the  magnification  is  subject  to  an 
unspecified  increase,  constant  over  the  plane.  Our  purpose,  therefore,  is  to 
represent  the  w-area  included  by  a  polygon  on  the  half  of  the  s^-plane ;  the 
boundary  of  the  polygonal  area  in  the  w-plane  is  to  be  transformed  into  the 
axis  of  real  quantities  in  the  ^-plane. 

It  follows  from  Schwarz's  continuation -theorem  (§  36),  that  a  function 
defined  for  a  region  in  the  positive  half  of  a  plane  and  acquiring  continuous 
real  values  for  continuous  real  values  of  the  argument  can  be  continued  across 
the  axis  of  real  quantities:  and  the  continuation  is  such  that  conjugate 
values  of  the  function  correspond  to  conjugate  values  of  the  variable.  More- 
over, the  function,  for  real  values  of  the  variable,  can  be  expanded  in  a 
converging  series  of  powers,  so  that 

w  —  Wo  —  (x  —  c)P{tE  —  c), 
where  P  is  a  series  of  positive,  integral  powers  with  real  coefficients  that  does 
not  vanish  when  c  is  the  value  of  the  real  variable  x. 

Suppose  a  convex  polygon  given  in  the  w-plane,  the  area  included  by 
which  is  to  be  represented  on  the  s-plane,  and  the  contour  of  which  is  to  be 
represented  along  the  axis  of  x  by  means  of  a  relation  between  w  and  s. 

First,  consider  a  point  say  ^  on  the  side  Ar-jAr  which  is  not  an  angular 
point.     Then,  if  d  denote  the  inclination  of  Ay-,Ar  to 
the  axis  of  u,  the  function 

is  real  when  w  lies  on  the  side  Ar-,Ay :  it  changes  sign 
when  w  passes  through  ^ :  and  for  all  other  points  w, 
lying  either  in  the  interior  or  on  the  other  sides  of  the 
polygon,  it  has  the  same  properties  as  w.  Hence,  if  b  be 
a  (purely  real)  value  of  e  corresponding  to  w  =  yS,  we  have 
(w  -  ^)  e~'f'+'<  =  {z-b)P{z-  b), 

*  In  oonneetion  with  the  Buoceoding  icyeKtigationa  the  followint;  anthorities  may  t 
consulted ; 

Sohwarz,  Qes.  Werke,  t.  ii,  pp.  65—83  ;  Christotfel,  Ami  di  Mat  2ia  Ser.,  t.  i,  (1867; 
pp.  95—103,  ib.,  t.  iv,  (1871),  pp.  1—9;  Schliifli,  CreUe,  t  Isxviii,  (1873),  pp.  63—80 
DarbouK,  Themie  gSngmls  des  surfaces,  t.  i,  pp.  176—180,  Phrafcmdn,  itta  Math.,  t.  Jtii 
(1890),  pp.  229—231. 
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for  points  iu  the  vicinity  of  ^  :  the  aeries  P{z—b)  does  not  vanish  for  s  =  & ; 
and,  when  w  lies  on  the  side  ArA^-i,  then  z  —  x. 

Next,  consider  the  vicinity  of  an  angular  point  of  the  polygon.  Let  7  be 
the  coordinate  of  Ay,  let  /tTr  be  the  internal  angle  of  the  polygon,  and  let  i/^  be 
the  inclination  of  j4,.jlr+,  to  the  axis  of  m;  and  consider  the  function 

(•iip-7)e-H"+9). 
When  w  lieR  on  the  aide  A^Ay^^  at  a  distance  d  from  Ay,  then 

so  that  the  function  is  then  real  and  positive. 

When  w  lies   in  the  interior  of  the   polygon,  the  function  has  the   same 

properties  as  w,  and  its  argument  is  negative. 

When  w  lies  on  the  side  ArAy^^  at  a  distance  d'  from  Ar,  then  w  -  7  =  d'e'*, 

so  that  the  function  is  d'e~'^""+^~''",  that  is,  d'lr^"-".     Hence 

|(w-7)e-*i"+«'ji^ 
is  real  and  positive  along  the  side  jI^-ijI,.,  and  is  real  and  negative  along 
the  aide  AyAy+i_.     If  then  2  =  c  be  the  value  corresponding  to  w  =  7,  we 
can  expand  this  function  in  the  form  (z  —  c)  Q'  (z  —  c):  and  therefore 

(»_,)«-«.+.)  =(^-c)._K(^^„), 
where  R  (=  Q''')  does  not  vanish  for  z  —  c. 

These  forms  assume  that  neither  6  nor  c  is  infinite.  The  point  on  the 
boundary  of  the  polygon  (if  there  be  one),  corresponding  to  a;  =  oo ,  can  be 
obtained  as  follows.     We  form  a  new  representation  of  the  ^-plane  given  by 

which  conformally  represents  the  upper  half  of  the  s-plane  on  itself:  and 
then,  on  the  assumption  that  such  point  at  infinity  does  not  correspond 
to  an  angular  point  of  the  polygon,  we  have  ^=0  corresponding  to  an 
ordinary  point  of  the  boundary,  so  that 

(«.-^)  .-«.+'>. f<3(0-ie(;), 

where  Q  does  not  vanish  when  z=<c  . 

All  kinds  of  points  on  the  boundary  of  the  w-polygon  have  been  considered, 
corresponding  to  points  on  the  axis  of  x. 

We  now  consider  points  in  the  interior.  If  w'  be  aueh  an  interior  point 
and  z'  be  the  corresponding  z-poiot,  then 

w-w'  =  (z~z')S(z-z'), 

where  S  does  not  vanish  for  s  =  /  because  at  eveiy  point  -.     ■ 
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from  zero :  for  otherwise  the  magnification  from  a  part  of  the  z-plane  to  a 
part  in  the  interior  of  the  polygon  would  be  zero  and  the  representation 
would  be  ineffective. 

Now  in  the  present  case,  just  as  in  the  first  case  suggested  in  §  264,  it  is 
manifest  that,  if  a  particular  function  u  give  a  required  representation,  then 
Au  +  B,  where  |J.|  =  1,  will  give  the  same  w-polygon  displaced  to  a  new 
origin  and  turned  through  an  angle  =  arg.  A,  that  is,  no  change  will  be  made 
in  the  size  or  in  the  shape  of  the  polygon,  its  position  and  orientation  in  the 
w-plane  not  being  essential.  Hence  the  function  to  be  obtained  may  be 
expected  to  occur  in  the  form  w  =  Au  +  B,  so  that,  in  rejyresenting  a  figure 
bounded  by  straight  lines,  thefimction  to  be  obtained  is 

Now  in  the  vicinity  of  a  boundary-point  ^,  not  being  an  angular  point 
and  corresponding  to  a  finite  value  of  z,  we  have 

w-y3  =  e*i'+^(«-6)P(^-6), 
and  therefore  X  =  P,  (a  —  b), 

having  z—b  for  an  ordinary  (non-zero)  point. 

For  a  boundary- point  (S",  not  being  an  angular  point  and  corresponding  to 
an  infinite  value  of  z  on  the  real  axis,  we  have 


■'i<). 


and  therefore  ^  = 1-  --Q,  (-] , 

where  Q,  is  finite  for  ^  =  ao .     Thus  Z  vanishes  for  such  a  point. 
In  the  vicinity  of  an  angular  point  7,  we  have 

w-y^  e*("+«i  (s - c)« R(z~  c), 

and  therefore  Z  —  — 1-  li,  (2  —  c\ 

z~c  ^        ' 

where  .K,  has  z  =  g  for  an  ordinary  point. 

Lasbly,  for  a  point  w'  in  the  interior  of  the  polygon,  we  have 
w-~w'  =  {z-z')S(z--^\ 
and  therefore  Z  =  S-,{z  —  z^, 

having  z  =  z'  for  an  ordinary  point. 

Hence  Z,  considered  as  a  function  of  2,  has  the  following  properties: — 
It  is  an  analytical  function  of  z,  real  for  ail  real  values  of  its  argument, 
and  zero  when  x  is  infinite : 
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It  has  a  finite  number  of  accidental  singularities  each  of  the  first  order 

and  all  of  them  isolated  points  on  the  axis  of  x :  and  at  all  other 

points  on  one  aide  of  the  plane  it  is  uniform,  finite  and  continuous, 

having  (except  at  the  singularities)  real  continuous  values  for  real 

continuous  values  of  its  argument. 

The  function  Z  can  therefore  be  continued  across  the  axis  of  a:,  conjugate 

values  of  the  function  corresponding  to  conjugate  values  of  the  variable :  and 

its  properties  make  it,  by  §  48,  a  rational,  algebraical,  meromorphic  function 

of^. 

Let  a,  b,  c, ...,  I  be  the  points  (all  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane)  on  the 
axis  of  ic  con'csponding  to  the  angular  points  of  the  polygon,  and  let 

OTT,  /3Tr,  yrr, ...,  X'lr 
be  the  intenial  angles  of  the  polygon  at  the  respective  points  r  then  (by  §  48) 

z~a      z  —  b  z  —  l 

no  additive  constant  being  required  because  Z  has  been  proved  to  vanish  for 
infinite  values  of  z. 

Moreover,  because  aTr,  ^tt,  ,..,  Xti-  are  the  internal  angles  of  the  polygon, 
wo  have 

2(7r-a7r)=27r, 

90  that  2  {«-!)  = -2, 

a  relation  among  the  constants  a,  ^, ...,  X  in  the  equation 
d  [.      /dw\)      M  - 1  X  -  1 

and  each  of  the  quantities  a,  /9, ...,  X  is  less  than  2.  This  equation*,  when 
integrated,  gives 

w  =  Cf(z-  ay-'  {z-hf-'...{z-  If-'  dz  +  c; 
where  G  and  C  are  arbitrary  constants,  determinable  from  the  position  of  the 
polygon  f. 

268.  may  be  remarked,  first,  that  any  three  of  the  real  quantities 

a,  b,  c,  ...,  /  can  be  chosen  arbitrarily,  subject  to  the  restrictions  that  the 
poiuts  a,  b,  c, ...,  I  follow  in  the  same  order  along  the  axis  of  a;  as  the  angular 
points  of  the  polygon  and  that  no  one  of  the  remaining  points  passes  to 
infinity.  For  if  three  definite  points,  say  a,  6,  c,  have  been  chosen,  they  can, 
by  a  real  substitution 

*  This  relation,  as  ia  poBBible  witli  many  relatione  in  oonlormal  lepreaentation  ot  weaa,  ia 
made  the  basis  of  eomeintereating  applications  in  hydro cljnamioB,  byMiohell,  PMl.  Tram.,  (1890), 
pp.  389—431 ;  and  in  condnctiou  of  beat,  by  ChciEtoffel,  I.e.,  p.  S3S,  note. 

+  This  result  was  obtained  independently  by  Christoffel  and  by  Schwarz ;  I.e.,  p.  53B,  note. 
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where  f,  q,  r,  s  are  real  quantities  satisfying  ^s  —  gr  =  1,  be  changed  into 
other  three,  say  a',  b',  c' :  and  then,  substituting 

and  using  the  relation  S  (a  —  I)  =  —  2, 

we  have  w  -  r/(?-  a')"-  (iT-  by-' ...  (^-1')^-'  d^+G\ 

where  F  is  a  new  constant.     By  the   real   substitution,  the   axis   of  real 

quantities  is  preserved ;  and  thus  the  new  form  equally  effects  the  conformal 

representation  of  the  polygon. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  when  three  of  the  points  on  the 
axis  of  SI  are  thus  chosen,  the  remainder  are  then  deteniiinate  in  terms  of 
them  and  of  the  constants  of  the  polygon. 

Note.  The  3-point  at  infinity  has  been  excluded  from  being  the  homo- 
logiie  of  one  of  the  angular  points  of  the  w-polygon :  but  the  exclusion  is  not 
necessary. 

li  s—  xi  be  the  homologne  of  an  angular  point  cr,  at  which  the  internal 
angle  is  /itt,  then  proceeding  as  before,  we  have 

for  points  in  the  vicmity  of  a  ;  and  therefore 
d  (,       /dw\\ 


hm 


h  terms  in  : 


Let  a,  b,  c, ...,  k  be  the  homologues  of  the  other  vertices  where  the  angles 
are  mtt,  ^tt,  ...,  kit:  then  the  function 

dz\°^\  dsj]     z~a     V~h      '"     z-k 

is  finite  at  a,  h,  ...,  k.     The  term  in  -  in  the  fractional  part  is 

-is(»-l). 

But  /i  —  1  +  2  (a  -  1)  =  -  2,  so  that  the  terra  is  - — - .     Hence  the  function 

for  infinite  values  of  s  begins  with  -,  and  therefore  it  vanishes  at  that  point. 

It  has  thus  no  infinities  for  any  value  of  z:  being  a  uniform  function,  it  is 
therefore  a  constant,  which  (owing  to  the  value  of  the  function  for  3=  <»  )  is 
evidently  zero :  so  that 

Hence,  if  one  of  the  angukr  points  of  the  polygim  be  made  to  correspond 
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to    an    infinite    value   of  z,  the    equation  which    determines   the   eoiiformal 
representation  is 

w  =  Aj{s~aY-'{z~hf-'...{z-ky-'dz  +  B, 
where  a-l+^-l  +  ...  +  «:-l  =  -l+/i, 

(i-w  {usually  equal  to  zero)  being  the  internal  angle  at  the  vertex  which  has 
its  homologue  at  infinity. 

269.     The  simplest  example  is  that  of  a  triangle  of  angles  att,  /Jtt,  77r,  so 


Then  a  particular  function  determining  the  conforraal  I'e presentation  of  this 
w-ti-iangle  on  the  half  g-plane  is 


-h 


(r-aY-'(i~hrflf~c)'-y 

dz 
so  that  T— =  (3  — a)'~''(3  — 6)'~^(ir  — c)'"'', 

a  differential  equation  of  the  class  partially  discussed  in  §§  246 — 252. 

For  general  values  of  a,  ^,  7  the  integral-function  10  is  an  Abelian 
transcendent  of  some  class  which  is  greater  than  1 :  and  then,  after  §|  110, 
239,  s  is  no  longer  a  definite  function  of  w,  and  the  path  of  integration  must 
be  specified  for  complete  definition  of  the  function. 

If  a  =  0,  the  only  instance  when  the  integral  is  a  uniform  function  of  w 
is  when  &~\,  7  =  ^ :  and  then  the  function  is  singly-periodic  (§  252,  III,). 
In  such  a  case  the  w-figure  is  a  strip  of  the  plane  of  finite  breadth,  extending 
in  one  direction  to  infinity  and  terminated  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane  by 
a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  infinite  extension. 

If  no  one  of  the  quantities  a,  ^,  7  be  zero,  then  on  account  of  the  condition 
a  +  ^  +  7  =  1,  the  only  cases  when  the  integral  gives  a  as  a  uniform  function 
of  w  are  as  follows.     In  each  case  the  function  is  donbly-periodic. 

{%  25L,  IIL,  10}.. .(A):  a=^,yS  =  |,7  =  ^:  an  equilateral  triangle. 

(ib.,  9)...(B):  a=^,^  =  J,7  =  J:  an  isosceles  right-angled  triangle. 

(ib.,  8). ..(C):  '^=\,^=\,'i  =  \'-  a  right-angled  triangle  with  one 
angle  equal  to  ^tt. 

The  integral  expressions  for  these  cases  have  been  given  by  Love*,  who  has 
also  discussed  a  further  case,  (due  to  Schwarz,  Ex.  3,  §  252),  in  which  z  occurs 
as  a  two- valued  doubly-periodic  function  of  w ;  the  triangle  is  then  isosceles 
with  an  angle  of  f  x,  the  values  of  a,  j8,  7  being  a  =  |,  (8  =  |,  7  =  F' 

'  Aiiiir.  Joiirn.  0/ Math.,  vol.  xi,  (1389),  pp.  158—171. 
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The  example  next  in  point  of  simplicity  is  furnished  by  a  qiia^iri lateral, 
in  particular  by  a  rectangle :  then 

a  =  ^  =  Y=2  =  ^: 
and  tht!  general  form  is 

SO  that  2  is  a  doubly -periodic  function  of  w. 

First,  let  it  be  a  square :  and  choose  ai ,  1,  0  as  points  on  the  axis  of  ic 
corresponding  to  three  of  the  angular  points  in  order.  The  symmetry  of  the 
w-figure  then  enables  us  to  choose  —  1  as  the  remaining  angular  point. 

In  the  vicinity  oi  s  =  k,  wo  have 

a  finite  quantity,  where  k  =  0,  1,-1  in  turn. 
For  infinite  values  of  s,  we  have 

(.-,).-.«. Q'rQ, 

where  T  is  finite  for  z  —  <Xi:  honce 

.11 


iHt)] 


Hence  the  function 

d  (,      tdw\]      ,  /    1        1        1   \ 

is  iinite  for  ^  =  0,  s  =  1,  ^  =  —  1 :  it  is  zero  for  z=  oo  :  it  is  not  infinite  for 
any  other  point  in  the  plane.  It  is  a  uniform  function  of  a :  it  is  therefore  a 
constant,  equal  to  its  value  at  any  point,  say,  sd  s—xi  where  it  is  zero:  and  so 

fdw\] 


whence  -w-^  -^  j    -,    .  ^ — ^-rri  ■ 

C  and  G'  being  dependent  upon  the  position  and  the  magnituac  of  the 
w-square. 

Again,  the  half  ^-plane  is  transformed  into  the  interior  of  a  ^-circle,  of 
radius  1  and  centre  the  origin,  by  the  relation 


Then  except  as  to  a  constant  factor,  which  can  be  absorbed  in  C,  the  integral 
in  w  changes  to 

f      dZ 
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39.]  ItECTANGLE    ON   A    HALF-PLANE  645 

I  that,  by  the  relation 
the  interior  of  a  Z-circ\e,  centre  the  origin  and  riidiiis  1,  is  the  conformal 


i  the  inte 


0  that  2L 


representation  of  the  interior  of  some 
square  in  the  If-plane.    Denoting  by 

■^  J  0  (i'^^i' 
is  the  length  of  a  diagonal,  the  angular 
points  of  the  square  are  B,  A,  B,  G 
on  the  axes  of  reference :  and  these 
become  d,  a,  b,  c  on  the  circumference 
of  the  circle.  They  correspond  to  -1,  0,  1, 
representation  on  the  half-plane. 

Sc.  Shew  that  the  area  outside 
sented  on  the  interior  of  a  circle  in  tt 
equation 

the  3-origin  corresponding  to  the  infinitely  distant  part  of  the  vi-pV, 


Fig.  94. 
I  on  the  axis  of  x  i 


square  in  the  wi-plane  can  be  conformally  repre- 
^-plano,  centre  tte  origin  and  radius  unity,  by  the 


(Schwarz.) 

is.     Then  the  symmetry  of 

,  —  j;  as  four  points  on  the  axis  of  x 

e  rectangle  when  it  is  represented 


Secondly,  let  the  rectangle  have  unequal 

the  figure  justifies  the  choice  of  j.,  1,  ~  1,  — 

corresponding  to  the  angular  points  of  1 
on  the  half-plane.     We  thus  have 

w  =  CT  {(1  -  sO  (1  -  ^^')]-^  dz  +  C. 

If  the  rectangle  be  taken  so  that  its  angular  points  are  a,,a-V  2bi, 
1 
k 


II  order,  these  corresponding  to  1. 


J  that  the  relation  is 


k' 

a  =  GK, 
a  +  2M^G{K  +  iK') 


2bi. 
1  respectively,  then  we  have 


a  Jo 


J=)(l-to=)]-5rf3, 


and  then 


K'  _ 
K~ 


whence  q^e     "  , 

where  5  is  the  usual  Jacobian  constant :  this  equation  determines  the  relation 

between  the  shape  of  the  rectangle  and  the  magnitude  of  k. 

F.  35 
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546  QUADRILATERAL  [269. 

In  the  particular  case  when  the  rectangle  is  a  square,  we  have  b  =  a  and 
so  5  =  6'^",  or  -K^  =  2:  and  therefore*  A  =  3~V8  or  ^  =  3  +  Vs.  The  differ- 
ence from  the  preceding  representation  of  the  square  is  that,  there,  the  point 
z  —  i  was  the  homologue  of  the  centre  of  the  square,  whereas  now,  as  may 
easily  ho  proved,  the  point  s  =  i  (V2  + 1)  is  the  homologue  of  the  centre. 

But  in  the  case  of  a  quadrilateral  in  which  such  symmetrical  forms  are 
obviously  not  possible  and,  in  the  case  of  any  convex  polygon,  only  three  points 
can  be  taken  arbitrarily  on  the  axis  of  x :  the  most  natural  three  points  to  take 
are  0,  1,  oo  for  three  successive  points.  The  values  for  the  remaining  points 
must  he  determined  before  the  representation  can  be  considered  definite. 

Thus  in  the  case  of  a  quadrilateral,  taking  os  ,  0,  1  as  the  homologues  of 

D,  A,  B  respectively  and  -   as  the   homologue  of  C, 

(where  /t  <  1),  the  equation  for  conformal  representation 
is 

w  =  Ou  +  C", 
where 

«  =  j    2"-i(l-3)P-'(l-/i^)v-i(^2  =  j^2(^^,say.  jrig.95. 

If  the  w-origin  be  taken  at  A,  and  the  real  axis  along  AB,  we  have 

rt  =  (7  r   Xdx  -V  C, 
de^'- ^  C  r  Xdx  +  G', 

f,gi,n-P)^Cr  Xdx+G', 

being  the  equations  for  the  four  angular  points.     They  determine  only  three 
quantities  C,  C,  /t,  so  that  they  coexist  in  virtue  of  a  relation,  which  is  in 
effect  the  relation  between  the  sides  and  the  angles  of  a  quadrilateral. 
An  equation  to  determine  p.  is 

a  I    Xda-.  —  de^"'^  I    Xdx\ 

the  second  equation  serves  to  determine  G,  because  C  —  0, 

The  equation  determining  p.  can  lie  modified  as  foUowst,  so  as  to  bo  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  hypergeomctrio  series. 

"  This  ia  aerivod  at  once  by  means  of  the  qnadiio  transformation  in  elliptic  functions. 

+  For  the  analytical  relations  in  reforenoe  to  the  definite  integrals,  see  Gouraat,  "Sur 
rSqnation  difftontielle  lin^aire  qui  admet  pour  intSgrale  la  sfirie  hypergfiom^trique,"  Amt. 
de  VEc.  Norm.  Sup..  2"^  S^r.,  t.  s,  (1881),  Suppl.,  pp.  3 — 142 ;  and  for  the  relations  betwttn  the 
hypergeometrio  series,  aee  my  Treatise  on  Differential  Equations,  pp.  192—201,  233,  233,  the 
notation  of  which  ia  here  adopted. 
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DETERMINATION    OF    CONSTANT 


)  that  the  eqiiation  is 

r  Xdx=  X  P ; 


Now  to  compiifc  these  integrals  with  the  definite   iatograls  which  are  the  aohitiou 
the  dLfforeiitial  equation  of  the  hjpergeometric  series,  we  take 

so  that  J:=^'"^(1-^/~^'"\1-^)"°'. 

And  n'>0<I,  7'-|3'>0,  a'  +  l  -  y'  =  3-y- b-(3  =  J>0, 

SO  tlifit,  as  /i<l,  the  definite  integral  is  finite  at  all  the  oiitical  points. 
Wo  have 


/;«.^--ia!i(izi?i)^,„,fty,,, 


_  r(.)r(ffl      , 
p„,       — i,,_f.-„..-.,.„.|r(..'+i-y)r(i-,/) 


xi?(s'-/+i,  I-.-,  2-y,  ^^j) 


n(8+,ir(T)r(8) 


nemo  (A     i)  jj^^.^)    J^i-<  r(v+a)     '+  r(y+«)'>- 

Haw  it         Jf  -        n(y-l)n(-.')n(-|i') _ r(.-n3)r(y)r(l-„) 

BOW,  u  '"i-n(l-y)n(y-a'-l)n(y-/?-l)    r(y+8)r(l-«)r(ffl' 


A'.= 


n(-»')n(-(i')     _      r(y)r  (!-..) 
n(y'-a'-(3')n(-y')     T  (s+y)  r(y+S-i)' 


Substituting,  we  have 


+(5)        '  i-("(i  +  y)J 

-^■L"  i'(t+«)     '       '  r(.+«  "']■ 


By  using  tlie  properties  of    iJie    r  fuucljoiis,    ttie  coefiicient  of  F^    can    be   proved 
equal  to 

^S^^TW+y)^        ^       '      """*'•         .!in„  °r(/3+y)' 

33—2 
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548  LIMITING    CASE   OF    POLYGON  [269. 

and  the  coeffiuiont  of  Y^  can  b«  proved*  equal  to 


r^=y^=y,^P^-'  {l-v?—^ F\^-.;  l-fi\  ■ 

n=2'M=!'a=i''^^'a-c/""'"'^'-f'0-''''  1-;^. 

1  that 

7,       F(t,  l-«,  7+6,m) 

id  therefore  a 

in  equation  to  determine  n  is 

ilf.  A  regular  polygon  of  «.  sides,  in  the  w-p!ane,  has  its  centre  at  the  origin  and  one 
angular  point  on  the  asis  of  real  quantities  at  a  distance  unity  irom  the  origin.  Shew  that 
its  interior  is  conformally  represented  on  the  interior  of  a  circle,  of  radius  unity  and  centre 
the  origin,  in  the  s-plane  by  means  of  the  relation 

w  r  (I  -  ^')~''  <A^=  f  (1  -2")    "  "i^-  (Schwara.) 

270.  It  is  natural  to  consider  the  form  which  the  relation  assumes  when 
we  pass  from  the  convex  polygon  to  a  convex  curve,  by  making  the  number 
of  sides  of  the  polygon  increase  without  limit.  The  external  angle  between 
two  consecutive  tangents  being  denoted  by  d-^,  and  the  internal  angle  of  the 
polygon  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  being  ^ir,  we  have 

»th.t  f-l="?- 

Let  ic  be  the  point  on  the  axis  of  real  quantities,  which  corresponds  to  this 

angular  point  of  the  polygon ;  then  the  limiting  form  of  the  relation 

A  (\      ^^  —  v  ''JZ  - 
dz\   °  dz)        z  —  a 

dsV        dz)  -rr]  z-x' 

where  x  is  the  point  on  the  real  ajfis  in  the  s-plane  corresponding  to  the 
point  on  the  Mi-curve  at  which  the  tangent  makes  an  angle  i^  with  some 
fixed  line,  and  the  integral  extends  round  the  curve,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
simple  (that  is,  without  singular  points)  and  everywhere  convex. 

The  disadvantage  of  the  form  is  that  x  is  not  known  as  a  function  of  i/r, 
and  its  chief  use  is  to  construct  curves  such  that  the  contour  is  conformally 
id,  according  to  any  assigned  law,  along  the  axis  of  real  quantities 

e  coeffieieota  to  these  forms,  limiting  cases  (such  as  ^  +  7^=1)  of  the  quadri- 
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270.]  AS  A  CONVEX  CURVE  549 

in  the  3-plane,     The  utility  of  the  form  is  thus  limited :  the  relation  is  not 
available  for  the  construction  of  a  fiinction  by  which  a  giveu  convex  area  in 
the  w-plane  can  be  conformally  represented  on  the  half  of  the  s-plane*, 
Ex.    Let  x=iB.n^:  then  taking  the  integral  from  -jr  to  +jr,  we  have 
d  /.     (^w\         1   f'         d^ 

_  _  9  riT      d<^ 

The  integral  on  the  right-hand  side  is 


C\''_d4_      j-o       d<, 
Jo  i-t&arf,     Ji„z  +  te 

~^Jo   a^-tanV 


.ud  therefor.  5  (•"8  f  )  "  "  ,4";  ■ 

which,  on  further  integration,  leads  to  tho  ordinary  expression  for  a  circle  on  a  haif- 

271.  In  regard  to  the  conformal  representation  on  the  half  of  the  2-pIane 
of  figures  iii  the  w-plane  bounded  by  circular  arcs,  we  proceed"!"  ^^  *  manner 
similar  to  that  adopted  for  the  conformal  representation  of  rectilinear  polygons. 

It  is  manifest  that,  if  u  =/{e)  determine  a  conformal  representation  on 
the  3-plane  of  a  w-polygon  bounded  by  circular  arcs  and  having  assigned 
angles,  then 

_Au_+B 
''"^Vu  +  D' 
where  A,  B,  C,  D  may  be  taken  subject  to  the  condition  AD  —  BC=1,  will 
represent  on  the  half  2-pIane  another  such  polygon  with  the  same  assigned 

*  See  Christoffel,  Gm.  Nackr..  (X870),  pp.  283—298. 

+  For  the  sneeeeding  invetjtigations  the  following  authorities  may  be  eonaultcd : — 

Sehwarz,  Ges.  Werke,  t.  ii,  pp.  78—80,  331—369. 

Cayley,  Gmnb.  Phil.  Tram.,  vol.  xiii,  (1879),  pp.  5—35, 

Klein,  Vorleiu/agen  fiber  doa  IkotaeiUr,  Section  I.,  and  partioulariy  pp.  77,  78. 

Daihous,  TMorie  genirale  des  surfaces,  t.  i.  pp.  180—192. 

Klein -Friclie,  Theai-ie  der  eUipHsohen  Moitidfvnctionen,  t.  i,  pp.  fl.S- 114. 

Goucaat,  I.e.,  p.  346,  note. 
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550  SCHWABZIAN   DERIVATIVE  [271. 

angles:  foe  the  homograpliic  transformation,  preserving  angles  unchanged, 
changes  circles  into  circles  or  occasionally  into  straight  lines.  Hence,  as 
in  §  264,  when  the  transforming  function  is  being  obtained,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  it  will  be  such  as  to  admit  of  this  apparent  generality :  and  therefore, 
since 

where  [iv,  z\  is  the  Schwarzian  derivative,  it  follows  that,  in  obtaining  the 
con/ormal  representation  of  a  figure  hounded  hy  circular  arcs,  the  function  to 
he  constructed  is 

'        '       w       ^  \w  J 
We  proceed  as  in  the  ease  of  the  rectilinear  polygon  and  find  the  form  of 
the  appropriate  function  in  the  vicinity  of  points  of  various 
kinds.     But  one  immediate  simplification  is  possible,  which 
enables  us  to  use  some  of  the  earlier  results. 


Let  C  be  an  angular  point,  GA  and  CB  two  circular 
arcs,  one  of  which  may  be  a  straight  line :  if  both  were 
straight  lines,  the  modification  would  be  unnecessary.     In-  '^.     yg 

vert  the  figure  with  regard  to  the  other  point  of  intersection 
of  CA  and  GB :  the  two  circles  invert  into  straight  lines  cutting  at  the  same 
angle  /wr.     Take  the  reflexion  of  the  inverted  figure  in  the  axis  of  imaginary 
quantities :  and  make  any  displacement  parallel  to  the  axis  of  real  quantities : 
if  W  be  the  new  variable,  the  relation  between  w  and  TT  is  of  the  form 
aW+b^ 
cr +(?"'"'■ 
where  ad  — be—  1 ;  and  therefore 

[W,,].[w.,]. 

Consider  the  function  for  the  fT-plane.  Let  V  be  the  point  corresponding 
to  G,  an  angular  point  of  the  polygon,  having  s  =  c  as  its  homologue  on  the 
axis  of  (c,  account  being  taken  of  the  possibility  of  having  c  =  a> ;  let  /3  be  any 
point  on  either  of  the  straight  hues  corresponding  to  a  point  on  the  contour 
of  the  polygon  not  an  angular  point,  having  2  =  &  as  its  homologue  on  the 
axis  of  X.  If  a  contour  point  not  an  angular  point  have  2  =  oo  as  its 
homologue  on  the  axis,  denote  it  by  ,9'. 

Then  for  the  vicinity  of  ^,  we  have  (as  in  §  267)  a  relation  of  the  form 
ir-/3  =  e*l"+^(s-6)P(^-&): 

so  that  {W,s]=P^{z-h), 

where  Pa  is  an  integral  function  of  z  —  h,  cnnverging  for  sufficiently  small 

values  of  |s  — &|. 
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For  the  vicinity  of  ^',  we  have  similarly 

then  T  =e''    ;  0.    -   , 

iK©  ««■■■©! 

=!*©■ 

where  Qa  does  not  vanish  for  ^  =  co , 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  angular  point  F,  having  a  finite  point  on  the 
X  for  its  homologue,  we  have 

W^r  =  e'"-+"  (z - cY R(z- c), 
and,  proceeding  as  before,  we  find  that 

whore  C„  depends  on  the  coefficients  in  the  series  R(z  —  c). 

But  if  the  angular  point  F  have  the  point  at  infinity  on  the  axis  of  x  for 
its  homologue,  wo  have 

then,  proceeding  as  before,  we  find  that 

where  T^  (-1  does  not  vanish  when  s  =  go  . 

Lastly,  for  a  point  W  in  the  interior  having  its  homologue  at  z  =  z',  we 
have 

W-  W'  =  (^-z')S(z-z'), 

and  then  {W,  z]  =  8^{z - /). 

Hence  [  W,  z],  considered  aa  a  function  of  z,  has  the  following  properties  :— 
(i)     It  is  an  analytical  function  of  z,  real  for  all  real  values  of  the 
argument  z ;    and  if  ic  =  oo  do  not  correspond  to  an   angular 
point  of  tlie  polygon,  then  for  very  large  values  of  e 

where  Q.^  is  finite  when  z—x  . 
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552  CURVILINEAR   POLYGON  [271. 

(ii)  It  has  a  finite  number  of  accidental  singularities,  all  of  them 
isolated  points  on  the  axis  of  w :  and  at  all  other  points  on  one 
side  of  the  plane  it  is  uniform  finite  and  continuous,  having 
(except  at  the  accidental  singularities)  real  continuous  values 
for  real  continuous  values  of  its  argument.  Its  form  near  the 
singularities,  and  its  form  for  infinitely  large  values  of  z,  if 
2  =  CO  be  the  homologue  of  an  angular  point,  are  given  above. 

Hence  [W,  s]  can  be  continued  across  the  axis  of  a,  conjugate  values  of 
{ W,  s}  corresponding  to  conjugate  values  of  s  -.  and  thus  its  properties  make 
it  an  algebraical  rational  meromorphic  function  of  ^. 

Two  cases  have  to  be  considered. 

First,  let  the  angular  points  of  the  polygon  have  their  homologues  at 
finite  distances  from  the  ^-origin,  say,  at  a,  h, ...,  I :  and  let  air,  ^-rr, ...,  Xir  be 
the  internal  angles  of  the  polygon  at  the  vertices.     Then 

has  no  infinity  in  the  plane ;  it  is  a  uniform  analytical  function  of  z,  and 
must  therefore  be  a  constant,  which,  by  the  value  at  z—ac,  is  seen  to  be 
zero.     Hence 

the  summation  being  for  the  homologues  of  all  the  angular  points  of  the 
polygon.     But  when  s  is  very  large,  we  have,  in  this  case 


(f'.-l'pftg): 


SO  that,  expanding  2J{e)  in  powers  of  -  and  comparing  with  the  latter  form, 
we  have,  on  equating  coefficients  of  sr\  3~^  z~^, 

0  =  %A,a''  +  Xa{l-d'), 
relations  among  the  constants  of  the  problem. 

Secondly,  let  one  angular  point,  say  a,  of  the  polygon  have  its  homologue 
on  the  axis  of  tv  at  infinity,  and  let  mtt  be  the  internal  angle  at  a :  and  let  the 
homologues  of  the  others  be  6,  ...,k,  I,  the  internal  angles  of  the  polygcm 
being  (Stt,  .,.,Ktr,  \ir.     Then  the  function 
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has  no  infinity  in  the  plane :  it  is  a  uniform  analytical  fnnction  of  z,  and 
muBt  therefore  be  a  constant,  say  M\   thus 

But,  when  e  is  very  large,  we  havo 

because  ic  =  a^  is  the  homologue  of  the  vertex  a  of  the  poiygon,  the  angle 
there  being  air :  and  T (- j  does  not  vanish  when  «  =  co .     Hence,  expanding 

in  powers  of  -  and  comparing  coefficients,  we  have 
J»  =  0, 
S-B.  =  0, 
iS(l-/3')  +  SB.6-i(l-«-), 
so  that  ir,^l.Sj^  +  iSi^^J,.2/W, 

whore  the  summation  is  for  the  homologues  of  all  the  angular  points  other 
than  a,  and  the  constants  are  subject  to  the  two  conditions 
2^0  =  0, 
S-Bo6  =  Hl-«0-*2(l-/3'). 
The  form  of  the  function  [  W,  sj  is  thus  obtained  for  the  two  eases,  the 
latter  being  somewhat  more  simple  than  the  former :  and  the  exact  expansion 
of  W  in  the  vicinity  of  a  singular  point  can  be  obtained  with  coefficients 
I  in  terms  of  the  constants. 


272.  In  either  case  the  equation  which  determines  W  is  of  the  third 
order:  but  the  determination  can  be  simplified  by  using  a  well-known 
property  of  linear  differential  equations*.  If  y^  and  y^  be  two  solutions 
of  the  equation 

the  quotient  of  which  is  equal  to  the  quotient  of  two  solutions  of 


where  /=  Q  -  ^ -?"^,  being  the  invariant  of  the  equation  for  linear  trans- 
formation of  the  dependent  variable,  and  where  F/i/  =  e^^^'-,  then  the  equation 
satisfied  by  8,  =  ^3/1/2,  is 

{s,  x]  =  2/. 

*  Sec  my  Treatise  on  Biffer^lial  Kqmiliotis,  pp.  89—93. 
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Hence  for  the  present  case,  if  we  can  determine  two  independent  solutions 
Zi  and  Z^  of  the  ci;[uation 

for  the  first  case,  or  two  in(3ependent  solutions  of  the  equation 


for  the  second  case,  then 


cz,+nz. 


is  the  general  solution  of  the  equation 

(r,3}  =  2/(^)  or  2/(s), 
and  therefore  is  the  function  by  which  the  curvilinear  w-polygon  is  conform- 
ally  represented  on  the  2-haIf-planc. 

273.  As  a  first  example,  consider  the  w-aroa  between  two  circular  arcs 
which  cut  at  an  angle  X'lr,  The  ^-origin  can  bo  conveniently  taken  as  the 
homologue  of  one  of  the  angular  points :  and  the  s-point  at  infinity  along  the 
axis  of  «  as  the  homologue  of  the  other.     Then  we  have 


provided  ^  ==  0,  ^  .  0  =  i  (1  -\')  -  ^(1  "  ^l 

both  of  which  conditions  are  satisfied  by  .A  =  0 ;  and  so 

The  linear  differential  equation  is 

SO  that  Zi-^2*^+*l,  ^^3  =  35(i-A). 

and  therefore  the  general  solution  for  W  is 

cz^  +  d 

The  (three)  aibitni^  constants  can  be  determined  by  making  3=0  and 
z  =  <x>  correspond  to  the  angulai-  points  of  the  crescent,  and  the  direction  of 
the  line  s  =  s,  (which  ii  the  axis  of  ic)  correspond  to  one  of  the  circles,  the 
other  of  the  cncles  being  thon  determinate. 

If  the  w-liil1ls  mtei--ect  in  —  *  (the  homologue  of  the  ^--origin)  and  +i 
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(the  homologiie  of  x—x),  and  if  the  centre  of  one  of  the  eii'clcs  he  at 
the  point  (cot  ct,  0),  then  the  relation  is 


where  c  is  an  arbitrai-y  constant,  equivalent  to  the  possible  constant  magnifi- 
cation of  the  s-plane  without  affecting  the  conformal  representation :  it  can 
be  determined  by  fixing  homologous  points  on  the  contour  of  the  crescent. 

More  generally,  if  the  w-circles  intersect  in  w;,  and  Wj,  respectively  homo- 
logous to  2  =  0  and  s  =  oo ,  then 

is  the  form  of  the  isolation. 

Evidently  a  segment  of  a  circle  is  a  special  case, 

274.  Nest,  consider  a  triangle  in  the  w-plane  formed  by  three  circular 
arcs  and  let  the  internal  angles  be  Xtt,  (i-tt,  vtt.  The  homo- 
logue  of  one  of  the  angular  points,  say  of  that  at  ^•tt,  can  he 
taken  at  2^  =  co ;  of  one,  say  of  that  at  X-tt,  at  the  .s-origin ;  and  of 
the  other,  say  of  that  at  viv,  at  a  point  ^  =  ^  :  all  on  the  axis 
of  !C.     Then  we  have 


,  1- 


-+i 


1-j. 


fig.  97. 


where  the  constants  B  and  G  are  subject  to  tho  relations 
-B  +  C  =  0, 

s.  0 +  c.  1=1(1 ->'■)- 4(1 -^O-Ki-""). 

sothat  -B~0-\{V-f.'+v'~\), 

and  therefore 

But  I  {z)  is  the  invariant  of  the  differential  equation  of  tho  hypergco metric 


T-^=0, 


provided 
30  that,  if . 
which  give 
plane  is 


d'Z      T-(a  +  g  +  l)g  dZ off 

dz''^        z{l-z)         dz     z{l-!!)~ 

'i  and  Zt  be  two  particular  solutions  of  this  equation,  the  function 
i  the  conformal  representation  of  the  w-ti'iangle  on  the  ^-half- 

AZ^  +  BZ, 

'°~GZ,  +  DZ.' 

*  THffeTi^ntial  Equatiom,  p.  138. 
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Tho  transforming  function  thus  depends  upon  the  solution  of  the  differential 
equation  of  the  hypergeometric  series,  and  for  general  values  of  X,  fi,  v 
which  are  >  0  <  1  we  shall  obtain  merely  general  values  of  a,  /3,  y;  honce 
the  transforming  function  will  be  obtained  as  a  quotient  of  two  particular 
solutions  of  tho  equation  of  the  series.  Now  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
\z\,  these  solutions,  which  are  in  the  form  of  infinite  scries,  change:  and  thus 
we  have  w  equal  to  an  analytical  function  of  z,  which  has  different  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  plane. 

The  distribution  of  the  values  2  =  0, 1,  oo  as  the  homologues  of  the  three 
angular  points  was  an  arbitrary  selection  of  one  among  six  possible  ari'ange- 
ments,  which  change  into  one  another  by  the  following  scheme : — 


1 

1 

1 

1-s 

z^i 

-T 

0 

1 

«> 

1 

0 

^ 

1 

0 

1 

0 

^ 

0 

CO 

cc 

0 

1 

1 

The  quantities  in  the  first  row  are  the  horaographic  substitutions,  conserving 
the  positive  half-plane  and  interchanging  the  arrangements. 

These  substitutions  are  the  functions  of  z  subsidiary  to  the  derivation  of 
Kummer's  set  of  24  particular  solutions  of  the  equation  of  tho  hypergeo metric 
series. 

Ex:  Tako  the  case  when  two  of  tho  angles  of  the  triangle  ara  right,  say  j'  =  ^,  (i  =  j, 
Jv  =  -.     Then,  when  n  in  finite*,  a  transforming  relation  is 

and,  when  n  is  infinite,  a  transforming  relation  is 

obtainahle  either  as  a  limiting  form  of  the  above,  or  by  means  of  the,  solutions  F  (o,  ;S,  7,  s) 
ami  F(a,  ^,a+ff-y+l,  l—z)  of  the  differential  equation  of  the  liypet^ometric  series. 
In  the  respective  cases  the  general  I'elations,  establishing  the  oonformal 

i+O-.)'" 


and 


»»+t 


=  Iog- 


*   JUiff'erenli'il  Eqiiaiiunn,  p.  2 
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The  three  circles,  area  of  which  form  the  triangle,  divide  the  wh{)lc  of  the 
w-plane  into  eight  triangles  which  can  bo  arranged 
in  four  pairs,  each  pair  having  angles  of  the  same 
magnitude.     Thus 

D,  D'  have  angles  Xtt,  /j-tt,  vir, 

A,  A'    \ir,{\-fi)-ir,{\-v)Tr, 

B,B'     (l-\)7r,^7r,  (l-r)7r, 

andC,  C     (l-\)7r,  (l-/i)7r,  (.vr; 

and    when    any  one   of  the   triangles  is  given,   it 

determines  the  remaining  seven.     It  is  convenient 

then  to  choose  that  one  which  has  the  sum  of  its  angles  the  least,  say  the 

triangle  of  reference  :  let  it  be  D.     Unless  \,  /i,  v,  each  of  which  is  >  0  <  1,  be 

each  =  ^,  then  X+  /j,  +  v  <^. 

We  have  already,  in  pai^t,  considered  the  case  in  which  X  +  /j.  +  v  =  1. 
Foi',  when  this  equation  holds,  inversion  with  the  other  point  having  Xtt  for 
its  angle  as  centre  of  inversion,  changes*  i>  into  a  triangle  bounded  by 
straight  lines  and  having  Xtt,  (itt,  vir  as  its  angles;  and  therefore,  in  that 
case,  the  problem  is  merely  a  special  instance  of  the  representation  of  a 
«/-reetilinear  polygon  on  the  ^-half-plane. 

But  there  is  a  very  important  difference  between  the  cases  for  which 
X.  +- /i  +  c <  1  and  those  for  which  X^ (i-\-v>l:  in  the  former,  tho  ortho- 
gonal circle  (having  its  centre  at  the  radical  centre  of  the  three  circles)  is  real, 
and  in  the  latter  it  is  imaginary.     The  cases  must  be  treated  separately. 

275.  First,  we  take  X  +  ^-f  jj<  1.  Then  of  the  two  triangles,  which 
have  the  same  angles,  one  lies  entirely  within  the  orthogonal  circle  and  the 
other  entirely  without  it ;  and  each  is  the  inverse  of  the  other  with  regard  to 
the  orthogonal  circlef.  Let  inversion  with  regard  to  the  angular  point  Xtt  in 
A  take  place :  then  the  new  triangle  is  bounded  by  two  straight  lines  cutting 
at  an  angle  /Vtt  and  by  a  circular  arc  cutting  them  at 
angles  /att  and  v-rr  respectively,  the  convex  side  of  the 
arc  being  turned  towards  the  straight  angle.  The 
new  orthogonal  circle  is  the  inverse  of  the  old  and  its 
centre  is  A,  the  angular  point  at  Xtt  ;  its  radius  is  the 
tangent  from  A  to  the  arc  GB,  and  therefore  it  com-     A  B 

pletely  includes  the  triangle  ABC 

The  homologue  of  A  is,  as  before,  taken  to  be  the  s-origin  0,  that  of  C  to 
be  the  point  3  =  1,  say  c,  and  that  of  S  to  be  it  =  co  on  the  axis  of  ic,  say  b  for 
+  CO  and  b'  for  —  oo  . 

*  The  figure  in  the  text  does  not  apply  to  this  case,  because,  as  may  easily  be  proved,  the  three 
oircles  must  meet  in  a  point. 

+  For  the  general  properties  of  Buoh  ayatema  of  circles,  see  Lachlaii,  Quart,  Jottrn.  Math.,  vol. 
xxi,  (1886),  pp.  1—50. 
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Suppose  that  we  have  a  representation  of  the  triangle  on  the  positive 
half-plane  of  s.  The  function  {w,  z\  can  be  continued  across  the  axis  of  a: 
into  a  negative  half-plane,  if  the  passage  be  over  a  part  of  that  axis,  where 
the  function  is  real  and  continuous,  that  is,  if  the  passage  be  over  Oc,  or  over 
c6,  or  over  b'O ;  and  therefore  w  is  defined  for  the  whole  plane  by  \w,  z]  —  21  (z), 
its  branch-points  being  0,  c,  b.  Any  branch  on  the  other  side,  say  Wj,  will 
give,  on  the  negative  half-plane,  a  representation  of  a  triangle  having  the 
same  angles,  bounded  by  circular  arcs  orthogonal  to  the  same  circle,  and 
having  0,  c,  b  for  the  homologues  of  its  angular  points.  Thus  if  the  con- 
tinuation be  over  cb,  the  new  w-triangle  has  CB  common  with  the  old,  and 
the  angular  point  A'  lies  beyond  GB  from  A. 

To  obtain  the  new  triangle  A'GB  geometrically,  it  is  sufdcicnb  to  invert 
the  triangle  AGB,  with  regard  to  the  centre  of  the  circular  arc  GB.  This 
inversion  leaves  GB  unaltered;  it  gives  a  cii'cular  arc  GA'  instead  of  GA 
and  a  circular  ai-c  BA'  instead  of  BA  :  the  angles  of  A'GB  are  the  same  as 
those  of  AGB.  Since  the  orthogonal  circle  of  AGB  cuts  GB  at  right  angles 
and  CB  is  inverted  into  itself,  the  orthogonal  circle  is  inverted  into  itself; 
therefore  the  triangle  A'GB  has  the  same  orthogonal  circle  as  the  triangle 
AGB. 

The  branch  VJ^,  by  passing  back  across  the  axis  round  a  branch-point  into 
the  positive  half-plane,  leads  to  a  new  branch  w,,  which  gives  in  that  half-plane 
a  representation  of  a  triangle,  again  having  the  angles  Xtt,  jj-tt,  vrr  and  having 
0,  c,  6  for  the  homologues  of  its  angular  points.  Thus  if  the  passage  be 
over  Oc,  the  new  w-triangle  has  A'O  common  with  A'GB  and  the  angular 
point  fi"  lies  on  the  side  of  GA'  remote  from  B:  but  if  the  passage  be 
over  cb,  then  we  merely  revert  to  the  original  triangle  CAB.  The  new 
triangle  has,  as  before,  the  same  orthogonal  circle  as  A'GB. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  by  alternate  passages  from  one  side  of  the 
axis  of  X  to  the  other,  we  obtain  each  time  a  new  w-triangle,  having  one  side 
common  with  the  preceding  triangle  and  obtained  by  inversion  with  respect 
to  the  centre  of  that  common  side :  and  for  each  triangle  we  obtain  a  new 
branch  of  the  function  w,  the  branch-points  being  0, 1,  oo .  If,  by  means  of 
sections  such  as  Hennite's  (§  103),  we  exclude  all  the  axis  of  a;  except  the  part 
between  two  branch-points,  the  function  is  uniform  over  the  whole  plane  thus 
bounded. 

All  these  triangles  lie  within  the  orthogonal  circle,  and  they  gradually 
approach  its  circumference :  but  as  the  centres  of  inversion  always  turn  that 
circle  into  itself,  while  .the  sides  of  the  triangle  are  orthogonal  to  it,  they  do 
not  actually  reach  the  circumference.  The  orthogonal  circle  forms  a  Tiatural 
limit  (§  81)  to  the  part  of  the  w-plane  thus  obtained. 

Ex.  Shew  that  all  th.e  inversions,  necessary  to  obtain  the  complete  system  of  triangles, 
can  be  obtained  by  combinations  of  inversions  in  the  three  circles  of  the  original  triangle. 

(Bumside.) 
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Ea«h  of  the  triangles,  thus  formed  in  successive  alternation,  gives  a 
w-region  conformaily  represented  on  one  half  or  on  the  other  of  the  s-plane. 
If,  then,  the  original  triangle  be  combined  with  the  first  triangle  that  is 
conformaily  represented  on  the  neg^tue  half-plane,  eveiy  other  similar 
combination  may  be  regaide*!  1-5  a  symmetrical  repetition  of  that  initial 
combination :  each  of  them  ciii  be  coufoimiUy  represented  upon  the  whole 
of  the  ^i-plane,  with  \jpi  piute  biineis  ilong  the  axis  of  x. 

The  number  of  the  tiiangles  ib  mfinite  and  with  each  of  them  a  branch 
of  the  function  w  is  associated:  hence  the  integral  relation  between  w 
and  z  which  is  equivalent  to  the  differential  relation  [w,  z]  =  2/  (z),  when 
X  +  fi-V  V  <\,  is  transcendental  in  w. 

In  the  construction  of  the  successive  triangles,  the  successive  sides  passing 
through  any  point,  such  as  G,  make  the  same  angle  each  with  its  predecessor: 
and  therefore  the  repetition  of  the  operation  will  give  rise  to  a  number  of 
triangles  at  G  ea<!h  having  the  same  angle  'K'tt. 

If  \  be  incommensurable,  then  no  finite  number  of  operations  will  lead  to 
the  initial  triangle :  each  operation  gives  a  new  position  for  the  homologous 
side  and  ultimately  the  w-plane  in  this  vicinity  is  covered  an  infinite  number 
of  times,  that  is,  we  can  regard  the  ^/-surface  as  made  up  of  an  infinite 
number  of  connected  sheets. 

If  X  be  commensurable,  let  it  be  e(;[ual  to  Ijl',  where  I  and  I'  are  integers, 
prime  to  each  other.  When  I  is  odd,  2Z'  triangles  will  fill  up  the  w-space 
immediately  round  G,  and  the  {2i'  -f  l)th  triangle  is  the  same  as  the  first :  but 
the  space  has  been  covered  I  times  since  'H'Xir  =  "ilir,  that  is,  in  the  vicinity  of 
G  we  can  regard  the  w-surface  as  made  up  of  I  connected  sheets.  When  I  is 
even  (and  therefore  I'  odd),  V  triangles  will  fill  up  the  space  round  G  com- 
pletely, but  the  {V  +  l)th  triangle  is  not  the  same  as  the  first ;  it  is  necessary 
to  fill  up  the  space  round  G  again,  and  the  (2i'  +  l)th  triangle  is  the  same  as 
at  first ;  the  space  has  then  been  covered  I  times,  so  that  again  the  w-surface 
can  be  regarded  as  made  up  of  I  connected  sheets.  The  simplest  case  is 
evidently  that,  in  which  \  is  the  reciprocal  of  an  integer,  so  that  /  =  1 ; 
and  the  to-surface  must  then  be  regarded  as  single-sheeted. 

Similar  considerations  arise  according  to  the  values  of  fi  and  of  v. 

If  then  either  X,  fi,  or  v  be  incommensurable,  the  number  of  w-sheets  is 
unlimited,  that  is,  s  as  a  function  of  w  has  an  infinite  number  of  values,  or  the 
equation  between  s  and  v)  is  transcendental  in  z.  Hence,  when  X  -I-  /*  -J-  r  <  1 
and  either  X  or  /j.  or  v  is  incommensurahle,  the  integral  relation  hebween  w  and 
z,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  differential  relation  {w,  z]  =  21  (z),  is  transcend- 
ental both  in  V)  and  in  z. 

If  all  the  quantities  X,  ft,  v  be  commensurable  and  have  the  forms  Ijl', 
m/m',  njn',  fractions  in  their  lowest  terms,  and  if  N  be  the  least  common 
multiple  of  I,  m,  n,  then  the  number  of  if-sheets  is  N,  that  is,  2  as  a  function 
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of  w  has  N  values  and  therefore  the  equation  between  z  and  w  ia  algebraical 
in  3,  of  degree  N.  Hence,  when  X.  +/i  +  c  <  1  and  \  /m,  p  have  the  forms  of 
fractions  in  tJieir  lowest  terms,  arid  ifN  be  the  least  common  multvple  of  their 
numerators,  the  integral  relation  tetween  w  and  s  equivalent  to  the  differential 
relation 

{«.,]. 21  {.) 
is   an  algebraical  equation  of  degree  N  in  z,  the  coefficients  of  which  are 
transcendental  functions  of  w. 

The  simplest  case  of  all  arises  when  X,  fi,  v  are  the  reciprocals  of  integers : 
for  then  JV  =  1  and  s  is  a  uniform  transcendental  function  of  w,  satisfying 
the  equation 

or,  mating  z  the  dependent  and  w  the  independent  vaiiable,  we  have  the 
result : — 

A  function  z  that  satisf,es  the  equation 


111, 


[d^z  dz      3  fd'zy~\      I  1  l^  ,  J  n'      ,  l^     m'     n^         \  f  ds  \' 

^'^~^\d^)  j'C     -s'         ^{z-iy^^       z(s~l)       j\div)  ' 

where  I,  m,  n  are  integers,  such  that  y  H (-  -  <  1,  is  a  uniform  transcendental 

function  ofw. 

Restricting  ourselves  to  the  last  case,  merely  for  simplicity  of  explanation, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  of  the  apace  within  the  orthogonal  circle  is 
divided  up  into  triangles,  with  angles  Xtt,  /mw,  vtt  bounded  by  circular  arcs 
which  cut  that  circle  orthogonally :  and,  by  the  inversion  which  connects  the 
space  external  to  the  circle  with  the  internal  space,  the  whole  of  the  outside 
space  is  similarly  divided     Moreover   it  has  been  seen  that  every  triingle 

can  be  obtaine  1  f     nay    ne  by    one      bat  t  to      fth    form       = -^ : 

therefore  the    1  vl  o     of  the      te  f   tl  e  c     le      to  t       gle  that 

which  is  cons  dered  the  ext  chipte  to  the  e  g  ne  il  case  of  1  v  on 
into  polygons  the  o  thog  1  c  cle  f  tl  e  p  e  e  t  case  be  ^  tl  e  the 
'  fundamental  cu'cle  Tl  e  nfo  n  t  -an  n  1  t  1  f  net  on  t  <;  s  the  f  re 
automorphic     tl  e      fm  te  g  ouj      f  s  bst  tut  on  th^t      h   h  se      s  to 

transform  a  su  gle  t  angle  nto  the  nh  ute  mbe  of  t  angle  v  th  n  the 
circle  *, 

One  or  two  spec  al  cases  need      erelj  be  ment    ned 

If  any  one  of  the  three  q  ant  tesX  fi  ^beze  id  f  X  +  fi  +  v  h 
not  equal  to  n  tj  the  t  langle  ca  1  e  cl  le  1  le  tl  e  gener  1  ase 
just  treated.     F  r  let  X  =  0  and s  j p    e  that  f  +v  s  not  g    ite    thi    un  ty : 

'  The  figuro  for  the  example  y  =  i,  jC^i,  \  —  i  is  gifeii  by  Sohwarz,  Ges.  WerJce,  t.  ii,  p.  240 ; 
and  tho  figure  for  the  example  1^  =  J,  f(  =  ^,  X=}  is  given  ic  Klein-Frioke  (p.  370);  both  of  course 
satisijing  the  conditions  \  +  /a  +  )■  <  1. 
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if  /t  4-  y  were  greater  than  unity,  the  triangle  would  be  a  particular  instance 
of  the  class  about  to  bo  discussed.  The  division  of  the  area  within  the 
(real)  orthogonal  circle  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  before :  a 
particular  illustration  is  provided  by  the  division  appropriate  to  the 
elliptic  modular-functions,  for  which  /t  =  J,  "^j  (§  284).  When  two 
triangles,  one  of  which  is  obtained  from  the  other  by  continuation  in  the 
2-pIane  across  the  axis  of  real  variables,  are  combined,  they  give  a  w-space 
(correspondiug  to  the  whole  of  the  2-piane)  for  which  \  =  0,  ;m'  =  |,  v  =  ^. 
Since  the  orthogonal  circle  is  real,  it  forms  a  natural  limit  to  these  spsices ; 
when  it  is  transformed  into  the  axis  of  real  variables  in  the  w-planc  by 
a  homographic  substitution,  the  positive  half  of  the  w-planc  is  divided  as 
in  figure  108  (p.  590). 

The  extreme  case  of  the  present  class,  for  which  X  +  jj,  +  v  is  less  than 
unity,  is  given  by  X  =  (l,  i^~O,v  =  0:  the  triangle  is  then  the  area  between 
three  circles  which  touch  one  another.  Reverting  to  the  differential  equa- 
tion of  the  hypergeometric  series,  wo  have  7  =  1,  a  =  /3  =  ^;  the  equation  is 

d-'Z      l-2z   dZ  i       ^^^ 

ds^     s(l  —  z)d2     z{l—z)  ' 

which  is  the  differential  equation  of  the  Jaeobian  quarter-periods  in  elliptic 
functions  with  modulus  equal  to  z^.     If 


4,rU^,     K'=    '   {l-(l-z)sm^i>]-id<f>, 


or,  more  generally, 

a  relation  between  w  and  z  which  gives  the  cooforraal  representation  of  the 
w-triangle  upon  the  s-half-plane. 

276.     Wc  now  pa^  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  in  which  the  triangle 

with  angles  Xtt,  fitr,  vjt  has  no  real  orthogonal  circle :  the  other  associated 

triangles  have  therefore  not  a  real  orthogonal  circle.    In  this  case,  the  sum  of 

the  angles  of  the  triangle  is  greater  than  tt,  so  that  we  have 

X+fi  +  p>l  from  the  pair  D  and  D', 

—  X  +  /j.  +  ii<l  from  the  pair  A  and  A', 

\~fi-i-u<l  from  the  pair  B  and  ff, 

X  +  fi  —  v<l  from  the  pair  C  and  C, 

as  the  conditions  which  attach  to  the  quantities  X,  (i,  v.     As  before,  we  invert 

F.  36 
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■with  respect  to  the  angular  point  X-rr  in  A  :   then  the  new  triangle  D  is 

bounded  by  two  straight  lines  and  a  circle,  the 

intersection  of  the  lines  being  in  the  interior  of  the 

circle,  because  the  orthogonal  circle  is  imaginary. 

Let  d  be  distance  of  L  from  the  centre  of  tho 

circle,  0  the  angle  OLN,r  the  radius  of  the  circle: 

then 

d%m6  =  —  r  cos  vir,  d  sin  (Xtt  —  ^)  =  -  r  cos  /itt, 
which  determine  d  and  9.  Let  iJ^  =  r=  —  (i^  so  that 
iiiis  the  radius  of  the  (imaginary)  orthogonal  circle.  Fig.  100. 

With  L  as  centre  and  radius  equal  to  E  describe  a  sphere :  let  P  be 
the  extremity  of  the  radius  through  L  perpendicular  to  the  plane.  Then  P 
can  be  taken  as  the  centre  for  projecting  the  plane  on  the  sphere  stereo- 
graphically*;  so  that,  if  Q  be  a  point  on  the  plane,  Qf  its  projection 
on  the  sphere,  FQ .  PQ'  -  2if.  The  projection  of  LN"  is  a  great  circle 
through  P,  the  projection  of  LM  is  another  great  circle  through  P  in- 
clined at  Xtt  to  the  former:  and  since  PO  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the 
plane  circle,  so  that  its  diameter  subtends  a  right  angle  at  P,  tho  stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  that  plane  circle  is  a  great  circle  on  the  sphere, 
making  angles  vrr  and  fiv  with  the  former  great  circle.s.  There  is  thus, 
on  the  sphere,  a  triangle  bounded  by  arcs  of  great  circles,  that  is,  a 
spherical  triangle  in  the  ordinary  sense,  whose  angles  are  Xtt,  jj/jt,  vir :  and 
this  spherical  triangle  is  conformally  represented  on  the  s-balf-plane,  its 
angular  points  L,  N,  M  finding  their  homologues  in  a  =  0,  1,  co  respectively. 

Just  as  in  the  former  case,  the  successive  passages,  backwards 
and  forwards  across  the  s-axis,  give  in  the  w-plane  new  triangles  with 
angles  Xtt,  /att,  vtt,  all  with  the  same  imaginary  orthogonal  circle  of 
radius  iR  and  centre  L:  each  of  these,  when  stereographically  projected 
on  the  sphere  with  P  as  the  centre,  becomes  a  spherical  triangle  of  angles 
Xv,  fi-rr,  VTT.  bounded  by  arcs  of  great  circles,  every  triangle  having  one  side 
common  with  its  predecessor :  and  the  triangles  are  equal  in  area. 

Moreover,  the  triangles  thus  obtained  correspond  alternately  to  the 
positive  half  and  the  negative  half  of  the  ^-plane :  and  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  two  such  contiguous  triangles,  connected  with  the  variable  w, 
as  a  single  combination  for  the  purposes  of  division  of  the  spherical 
surface,  each  combination  corresponding  to  the  whole  of  the  a-plane. 

The  repetition  of  the  analytical  process  leads  to  the  distribution  of  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  into  such  triangles ;  and  the  nature  of  the  analytical 
relation  between  w  and  s  depends  on  the  nature  of  this  distribution. 

If  X,   fi,    or   V  be  incommensurable,  then  the  number  of  triangles  is 
*  Lachlan,  (i.e.,  p.  557,  mte),  p.  43. 
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infinite,  so  that  the  relation  is  trans ceadental  in  w :  and  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  is  covered  an  infinite  number  of  times;  that  is,  corresponding 
to  z  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  sheets,  so  that  the  relation  is  trans- 
cendental in  z.  Thus,  when  A.  +  /t  +  c  is  greater  than  1  and  any  one  of 
the  three  quantities  \,  ^,  v  is  incommensurable,  the  integral  relation 
between  w  and  z,  which  is  equivalent  to 

l!<,,»)=2/(2), 
is  transcendental  both  in  w  and  in  z. 

If  the  quantities  X,  /:*,  v  be  commensurable,  the  simplest  possible 
cases  arise  in  connection  with  the  division  of  the  surface  by  the  central 
planes  associated  with  the  inscribed  regular  solids.  These  planes  give  the 
divisions  into  triangles,  which  are  equiangular  with  one  another. 

First,  suppose  that  the  spherical  surface  is  divided  completely  and 
covered  only  once  by  the  two  sets  of  triangles,  corresponding  to  the  upper 
half  and  the  lower  half  of  the  ^-plane  respectively.  One  of  the  sets,  say 
iV  in  number,  will  occupy  one  half  of  the  surface  in  the  aggregate :  and' 
similarly  for  the  other  set,  also  N  in  number.     Hence 

B?{X\-  ix\v~  1)tt  =  the  area  of  a  triangle 

=  -^  (area  of  a  hemisphere), 
2 
so  that  X+/A  +  7'  — 1  =  -Ti. 

Then,  in  passing  round  an  angular  point,  say  Xtt,  the  triangles  will 
alternately  correspond  to  the  upper  and  the  lower  halves :  hence,  of  the 
whole  angle  27r,  one  half  will  belong  to  one  set  of  triangle  and  the 
other  half  to  the  other  set.     Hence  ir  ^Xir  is  an  integer,  that  is,  \  is  the 

reciprocal  of  an  integer,  say  y ,  Similarly  for  fi,  which  must  be  of  the  form 
— ;  and  for  v,  which  must  be  of  the  form  - ;  where  m  and  u  are  integers. 


The  only  possible  solutions  of  this  equation  are 


(I.)*  ^=i. 

IX  =  \,    n  =  any  integer,     N 

(11.)     x  =  i. 

f-h    -i                ,    N 

(IV.)     x  =  i. 

f'h    —i                .    J 

(VI.)     \-\. 

/"h    '-i                .    JV 

each  of  these 

caaes  there  is  a  finite  number 

277,  In  each  of  these  cases  there  is  a  finite  number  of  triangles  :  with 
ich  triangle  a  branch  of  w  is  associated,  so  that  ther-e  is  only  a  finite  number 
'  The  reaaoii  for  the  adoption  of  these  numbers  to  dietinguieh  the  cases  will  appear  later,  in 
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of  brfiiiches  of  w :  the  sphere  is  covered  only  once,  and  therefore  there  is  only 
a  single  ^-sheet.  Hence  the  integral  relation  between  w  and  s  is  of  the  first 
degree  in  s :  and  it  is  algebraical  in  w,  of  degrees  2)i,  12,  24,  60  respectively. 

The  regular  solids,  with  which  these  sets  of  triangles  are  respectively 
associated,  are  easily  discerned. 

I.  We  have  X,  ^,  v  =  ^,  ^,  -,     The  solid  is  a  double  pyramid,  having 

its  summits  at  the  two  poles  of  the  sphere ;  the 
common  base  is  an  equatorial  polygon  of  2n  sides : 
the  sides  of  the  various  triangles.  In  the  division  of 
the  sphere,  are  made  by  the  half-meridians  of  longi- 
tude, through  the  angular  points  of  the  polygon 
from  the  respective  poles  to  the  equator,  and  by  arcs 
of  the  equator  subtended  by  the  sides  of  the  polygon. 

II.  We  have  X,  /J.,  v  =  ^,  ^,  ^.  The  solid  is  the 
tetrahedron ;  and  the  division  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere,  by  the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  solid,  into 

24  triangles,  12  of  each  set,  is  indicated,  in  fig,  102,  on  the  (visible)  half  of 
the  sphere,  the  other  (invisible)  half  of  the  sphere  being  the  reflexion,  through 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  of  the  visible  half 

The  angular  sunimits  of  the  tetrahedron  are  T,  the  middle  points  of  its 
edges  are  S,  the  centres  of  its  faces  are  F :  all 
projected  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  from 
the  centre.  If  desired,  the  summits  of  the 
tetrahedron  may  bo  taken  at  F:  the  centres 
of  the  faces  are  then  T. 

Each  of  the  angles  at  2"  is  ^■tt  :  each  of  the 
angles  at  F  is  ^tt  :  each  of  the  angles  at  S 
is  ^■n-. 

The  shaded  triangles  (only  six  of  which 
are  visible,  being  half  of  the  aggregate)  corre- 
spond to  one  half  of  the  2-plane;  and  the  un- 
shaded triangles  correspond  to  the  other  half 
ofthe^-plane.  Fig'  102. 

IV.  We  have  X,  fi,  p  =  ^,  j,  ^.  The  solid  is  the  cube  or  the  octahedron. 
These  two  solids  can  be  placed  so  as  to  have  the  same  planes  of  symmetry,  by 
making  the  centres  of  the  eight  faces  of  the  octahedron  to  be  the  summits  of 
the  cube.  In  the  figure  (fig.  103),  the  points  0  are  the  summits  of  the 
octahedron :  the  points  G  are  the  summits  of  the  cube  and  the  centres  of  the 
faces  of  the  octahedron  ;  and  the  points  S  are  the  middle  points  of  the  edges : 
all  projected  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 
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The  shaded  triangles  (the  visible  twelve  being  one  half  of  the  aggregate) 
correspond  to  one  half  of  the  ^-plane ;  the  unshaded  triangles  correspond  to 
the  otlier  half  of  the  s-plane. 


Fig.  103. 

Each  of  the  angles  at  0  is  J tt:  each  of  the  angles  at  6' is  ^tt;  each  of  the 
angles  at  iS  is  ^tt;  and  it  may  be  noted  that  the  triangles  GOG  are  the 
triangles  in  the  tetrahedral  division  of  the  spherical  surface,  the  point  0  in 
the  present  triangle  GOG  being  the  point  jS  in  a  triangle  8TF  and  the 
two  points  G  being  the  points  F  and  T  in  the  former  figure  (fig.  102), 

VI.     We  have  X,  /i,  v  =  \,  J,  \. 
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The  solid  is  bhe  icosahedron  or  the  dodecahedron.  These  two  solids  can 
be  placed  so  as  to  have  the  same  planes  of  symmetry,  by  making  the  centres 
of  the  twenty  faces  of  the  icosahedron  the  vertices  of  the  dodecahedron.  In 
the  figure  (fig.  104)  the  vertices  of  the  icosahedron  are  the  points  /:  those 
of  the  dodecahedron  are  the  points  D  :  and  the  middle  points  of  the  edges  are 
the  points  S.  The  shaded  tiianglea  (the  visible  thirty,  six  in  each  lune 
through  a  vertex  of  the  icosahedron,  being  one  half  of  their  aggregate) 
correspond  to  one  half  of  the  ^--plane  :  the  unshaded  triangles,  equal  in 
number  and  simihirly  distributed,  correspond  to  the  other  half  of  the  s-plane. 
The  angles  at  the  vertices  /  of  the  icosahedron  are  ^tt  ;  those  at  the  vertices 
D  of  the  dodecahedron  are  ^tt  ;  and  those  at  the  middle  points  8  of  the  edges 
(the  same  for  both  solids)  are  i^tt. 

278.  Having  obtained  the  division  of  the  surface,  wc  now  proceed  to 
determine  the  functions,  which  establish  the  conformal  representation. 

In  all  these  cases,  s  is  a  uniform  algebraical  function  of  w :  therefore 
when  we  know  the  zeros  and  the  infinities  of  s  as  a  function  of  vi,  each  in  its 
proper  degree,  we  have  the  function  determined  save  as  to  a  constant  factor. 
This  factor  can  be  determined  from  the  value  of  w  when  z=l. 

The  variable  w  belongs  to  the  stereographic  projection  of  the  point  of  the 
spherical  surface  on  the  equatorial  plane,  the  south  pole  being  the  pole  of 
projection.  If  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  coordinates  of  the  point  on  the  spherical 
surface,  the  radius  being  unity,  then 

X  +  iY 

^  =  TTX- 

For   a  point  in  longitude  I  and  latitude   ^tt  —  S,  we  have  X  —  caslsmh, 
Y—  sin  I  sin  B,  Z  =  cos  B :  so  that,  if  preferable,  another  form  for  w  is 
ui  —  e"  tan  ^  8. 
In  our  preceding  investigation,  the  angle  at  Xtt  was  made  to  correspond 
with  2  =  0,  that  at  v-tt  with  e  —  l,  that  at  /xtt  with  z  =  la . 

Case  I.     We  take  \  =  -,^=i,  v  =  \. 

For  the  angular  points /wr  we  have  S  =  ^7r;  i  =  0,--,  — ,...,  each  point 


belonging  to  two  triangles  of  the  same  set,  that  is,  triangles  re] 
the  same  half  of  the  plane :  thus  the  various  w-points  in  the  plane  are 


for  r^O,  1,  ,..,  )t  —  1,  each  occurring  twice.     Hence  «  =  oo  ,  when  the  function 
H  (w-e"    f 

vanishes,  that  is,  s  =  oc  ,  when  (w"  —  1)'  vanishes. 
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For  the  angular  points  vtt,  we  have  S  =  ^7r;   ;  =  -,  — ,  — -,...,  each 

point  belonging  to  two  triangles  of  the  same  set :  thus  the  various  w-points  in 
the  plane  are 

e"         , 
for  r  =  0, 1, ...,  n—1,  each  occuvriiig  twice.     Hence  3=1,  when  the  function 

vanishes,  that  is,  a  =  1,  when  (w"  + 1)^  vanishes. 

Now  2  is  a  uniform  function  of  w :  hence  we  can  take 

where  .ff  is  a  constant,  easily  seen  to  be  unity :  because,  when  wi  =  0  (corre- 
sponding to  the  common  vertex  Xtt  at  the  North  pole)  and  when  w  =  oo  (corre- 
sponding to  the  common  vertex  Att  at  the  South  pole),  s  vanishes,  as  required. 
The  relation  is  often  expressed  in  the  equivalent  form 

s:s-l  :  1  =  —  iiU"  :  -  (w"  +  1)^ :  (w"  - 1)^ 
which  gives  the  conformation  on  the  half  s-planc  of  a  w-trianglc  bounded  by- 
circular  arcs,  the  angles  being  -,  ^vr,  Jtt.     The  simplest  case  is  that  in 

which  the  triangle  is  a  sector  of  a  circle  with  an  angle  —  at  the  centre. 

The  preceding  relation  is  a  solution  of  the  equation 

If  we  choose  X  =  ^,  /^  =  i,  t>=-;  so  that  s  =  0,  when  (w^  +  lf  vanishes, 

2=00,  when  (-w"  — 1)^  vanishes,  and  z  =  l,  when  w^  vanishes,  the  relation 
establishing  the  conformal  representation  will  be 

s:z-l  :  1  =  (w"  -!- 1)^ :  iv^  :  (w^  -  1)= : 
this  relation  is  a  solution  of  the  equation 

1 


-i     ^--      --^ 


Case  II.  We  take  X  =  ^ ;  so  that  z  =  0  must  give  the  points  S,  each  of 
them  twice,  since  there  are  two  triangles  of  the  same  set  at  S:  ('■  =  ^  (and 
these  are  taken  at  T),  so  that  3=  oo  must  give  the  points  T,  each  of  them 
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thrice ;  and  v  —  ^  {and  these  are  taken  at  F),  so  that  ^=1  must  give  the 
points  F,  each  of  them  thrice. 

Taking  the  plane  of  the  paper  as  the  meridian  from  which  longitudes  are 
measured,  the  coordinates  of  the  four  iii-pointa  in  the  plane,  corresponding  to 
T  by  stereogi-aphic  projection,  are 


V2 
V3 

^3           ■  V3 

^-vV    ^  +  75' 

.V2 
'V3 

ay  Wi,  w,,  w„  w,.     Then 

2=x  gives  each  of  these  points  thrice; 

that 

•=«,whBn  ((«,-».)...(» 

(w'-2w^V3-iy 

00  ,  when 

The  coordinates  of  the  1 

Four  points  corresponding  to  F,  arc 

V2 

V2            .  V2 

V2 

V3 

V3              V3 

1  +  73'    '"vV 

'V3 

-;^3■ 

lence  2  =  1,  when 

(«.•  +  2»>  \/3  - 1)- 

The  coordinates  of  the  six  points  corresponding  to  S  are  0,  e  *   (for 

r  =  0,  1,  2,  3)  and  «  :  hence  2=0,  when 

vanishes. 

Moreover,  2  is  a  uniform  function  of  w :  and  therefore 

the  constant  multiplier  on  the  right-hand  side  being  determined  as  unity  by 
the  relation  between  the  points  S  and  the  value  z  =  0. 

The  relation  is  often  expressed  in  the  equivalent  form 
2:  2-1: 1  =  12  V3w'Oo*  +  l)'':(Mr'-l-2w^V3-T)": -(«:'- 2jy=V3-l)^ 
it  gives  the  conformation  on  the  s-half-plane  of  a  triangle  in  the  w-plane, 
bounded  by  circular  arcs,  the  angles  of  the  triangle  . 

being  ■^■tt,  Jtt,  ^-w.  _..--'/  \ 

The  simplest  case  is  that  of  a  portion  cut  out  ,--'''       /        \ 

of  a  sector  of  a  circle  of  central  angle  30°,  by  the  ,--'''  ^~, 

arc  and  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  one  another     "'- -^ 

symmetrical  with  respect  to  the  arc.  ^^"-  ^^^- 
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It  has  been  assumed  that  the  plane  of  the  paper  ia  the  meridian. 
Another  convenient  meridian  to  take  is  one  which  passes  through  a  point 
8  on  the  equator :  in  that  case,  the  preceding  analysis  applies  if  a  i-otation 
through  an  angle  |-7r  be  made.  The  effect  of  this  rotation  is  to  give  the  new 
variable  W  for  any  point  in  the  foT'm 

so  that  w^  =  —  iW^.     The  relation  then  takes  the  form 

=  12  V="3  F^(Jf '- 1)= :  (If*  +  2Tf W^3  + 1^': -(F' -  21f W- 3  +  1)= ; 
but  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  two  relations. 

The  lines  by  which  the  w-plane  is  divided  into  triangles,  each  conformally 
represented  on  one  or  other  half  of  the  a^-plane,  are  determined  by  s  =  z„, 
that  is,  by 

(w'-2w'V3-iy  _  «-2w„V3-iy 
vfiw'  +  iy  w„^(w„^+iy 

The  figure  is  tho  stereographic  projection  of  the  division  of  the  sphere,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  as  in  §  257  (Ex.  :3,  Ex.  16). 

Case  IV.  We  take  X  =  ^,  so  that  z  =  0  must  give  the  eight  points  G; 
each  is  given  three  times,  because  at  G  there  are  three  triangles  of  the  same 
set :  we  take  c  =  i,  so  that  s  =  l  must  give  the  six  points  0,  each  four  times: 
and  ^  =  i,  so  that  3  =  00  must  give  tho  twelve  points  S,  each  of  them  twice. 

We  take  the  plane  of  the  paper  as  the  meridian.  The  points  0  are  0,  1, 
■8,  —  1,  —  *',  ao  ;  each  four  times.     Hence  3=1,  when  the  function 

(»(«'- 1)1' 

vanishes. 

The  points  C  are  the  eight  points  ^~=-"^^—  :   the  product  of  the  eight 

corresponding  factors  is 

w"  +  14w^  +  1  : 

and  each  occurs  thrice,  so  that  z  —  O,  when  the  function 

(w^  +  14?^  +  1)^ 


The  points  S  are  (i)  the  four  points  — -= in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 


giving  a  corresponding  product 

W  —  6w^  + 1 : 
(ii)  the  four  points    — "■ —  in  tho  meridian  plane,  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  the  paper,  giving  a  corresponding  product 
vj^+Gw^  +  i  : 
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and  (iii)  the  four  points  e*         ,  (for  r  =  0,  1,  2,  3),  in  the  equator,  giving  a 
corresponding  product 

w*  +  l. 
Each  of  these  points  occurs  twice  :  and  therefore  ^—xi,  when  the  function 

[(vj"  + 1)  (w'  -  Gw''  +  1)  (w*  +  6m>'  +  "l)l^ 
that  is,  when  the  function 


vanishes. 
Hence 


(w°  +  14iit^  +  l)° 


(w^=  -  33w'  -  SSw*  + 1)' ' 
the  constant  multiplier  being  determined  as  unity,  by  taking  account  of  the 
value  unity  for  z:  and 

The  relation  can  be  expressed  in  the  equivalent  form 

it  gives  the  conformation  on  half  of  the  s-plane  of  a  w-triangle  bounded  by 
circular  arcs  and  having  its  angles  equal  to  \'k,  Jtt,  \ir  respectively. 

The  lines,  by  which  the  !u-plane  is  divided  into  the  triangles,  arc  given  by 
^  =  ^0,  that  is,  by 
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The  division  is  indicated  in  Fig.  1.06,  being  the  stereographic  projection  of  the 
divided  spherical  surface  of  Fig.  103,  with  respect  to  the  south  pole,  taken 
to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  the  centra!  point  0. 

Case  VI.  We  take  X.=  ^,so  that  3  =  0  must  give  the  twenty  points  D, 
each  of  them  thrice ;  k  =  ^,  so  that  z  —  1  must  give  the  twelve  points  I,  each 
of  them  five  times ;  and  /4  =  |,  so  that  «  =  co  must  give  the  thirty  points  S, 
each  of  them  twice. 

Let  an  edge  of  the  icosahedron  subtend  an  angle  d  at  the  centre  of  the 
sphere:  then  its  length  is  2rs'm^S.  Also,  five  edges  are  the  sides  of  a 
pentagon  inscribed  in  a  small  circle,  distant  0  from  a  summit :  hence  the 
radius  of  this  circle  is  r  sin  0  and  the  length  of  the  edge  is  2r  sin  0  sin  ^tt,  so 
that 

2  sin  ^^  =  2  sin  0  sin  ^tt, 

whence  tan^f^^CVs -1),    cot  ^0  =  ^  (Vd  +  1). 

Let  a  denote  e"^".  Then  the  value  of  w  corresponding  to  the  north  pole  / 
is  0;  the  values  of  w  for  the  projections  on  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  five 
points  /  nearest  the  north  pole  are 

tan^^,    a'tan^^,    a*tan^^,    a°tan^5,     a'tan^^: 
the  values  of  w  for  the  projections  on  the  equatorial  plane  of  the  five  points  / 
nearest  the  south  pole  are 

a  cot  ^ff,    a*  cot  ^0,    a"  cot  ^0,    a'  cot  ^0,    a'  cot  i^^ : 

and  for  projection  of  the  south  pole  the  value  of  w  is  infinity.  The  product 
of  the  corresponding  factors  is 

w.  n  (w-a*tani^).  U  (jo-a^+'cot^^).  1 

=  w  {W*  -  tan"  ^8)  (ly"  +  cot=  1 0) 

=  w(w"'  +  llw^—l) 
after  substitution.     Each  point  I  occurs  five  times ;  and  therefore  «  =  1,  when 
the  function 

wi°(w^''  +  llw°  —  ly 
vanishes. 

The  points  D  lie  by  fives  on  four  small  circles  with  the  diameter  through 
the  north  pole  and  the  south  pole  for  axis.  The  polar  distance  of  the  small 
circle  nearest  the  north  pole  is  tan  5  =  3  —  1^5,  and  of  the  circle  next  to  it  is 
tan  S'  =  3  + 1^5,  so  that 

^      ,,     ^/iS-SVS-l  ^      ,.,     ■Ju  + 6/5-1 
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The  function  corresponding  to  the  projections  of  the  five  points  nearest  the 
north  pole  is 

w^  +  tan"  ^S, 
and  to  the  projections  of  the  five  nearest  the  south  pole  is 

tif  —  cot"  ^5 ; 
while,  for  the  projections  of  the  other  two  sets  of  five,  the  products  are 

wf  +  tan"  ^S' 
and  w"  -  cot^  ^B' 

respectively.     Each  occurs  thrice.     Hence  2  =  0,  when  the  function 
{(w'  +  tan"  JS)  (w^-cof^^S)  («/» +  tan'^S')  (w"  -  cot"  IS')\\ 
that  is,  when  {w=''-228w'"  +  494w^''  +  228(t/^  + 1)=, 

which  is  the  reduced  form  of  the  preceding  product,  vanishes. 


;  X  '^■^c- 
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The  points  8  lie  by  tens  on  the  equator,  by  fives  on  four  small  circles 
having  the  polar  axis  for  their  axis.  Proceeding  in  the  same  way  with  the 
products  for  their  projections,  it  is  found  that  £=co ,  when  the  function 

{w=°  + 1  +  522m=  (tv^-l)-  lOOOSw^"  («■'"  +  1)}^ 
vanishes. 

_  (w''"  -  228w"  +  494iw"  +  228w°  +  If 

Hence        3  -  j^^  _^  j  +  ^^^w"  (w="  - 1)  ~  lOOOow'"  (w"  +  l)p ' 
the  constant  factor  being  found  to  be  unity,  through  the  value  of  1  —  ^ 

_  l728w;°(w"-fllw^-I)^ 

which  IS         1     e-^^^^^^ 522w* (w™ - 1) -  10005wi° (w'"  +  l)p ' 

These  relations  give  the  conformal  representation  on  half  of  the  2-plane  of  a 
w-triangle,  bounded  by  circular  arcs  and  having  angles  ^tt,  Jtt,  ^. 

The  lines,  by  which  the  w-plane  is  divided  into  the  triangles,  are  given 
by  z  =  z„,  that  is,  by 
(w°° -  228W"  +  494w'°  +  22Sw;=  +  Vf_  _  (w^  -  228w„"+  ^Mwj"  +  228^0"  +  1)^ 

The  division  is  indicated  in  figure  107,  which  is  the  stereographic  projection  *  of 
the  divided  spherical  surface  of  figure  104,  with  I,^  as  the  pole  of  projection. 

279.  The  preceding  are  all  the  cases,  in  which  simultaneously  s  is  a  uni- 
form function  of  vj,  and  w  is  an  algebraical  function  of  s:  they  arise  when 
the  surface  of  the  sphere  has  been  completely  covered  once  with  the  two  sets 
of  triangles  corresponding  to  the  upper  half  and  the  lower  half  of  the  ^■-plane. 

But  an  inspection  of  the  figures  at  once  shews  that  they  are  not  the  only 
cases  to  be  considered,  if  the  surface  of  the  sphere  may  be  covered  more  than 
once. 

In  the  configuration  arising  through  the  double -pyramid,  the  surface  of 
the  sphere  will  be  covered  completely  and  exactly  m  times,  if  the  angles  at 
the  poles  be  27mr/n,  where  m  is  prime  to  n.  The  corresponding  relation 
between  w  and  z  is  obtained  from  the  simpler  form  by  changing  n  into  njm. 

In  the  tetrahedral  configuration  (fig.  102)  the  surface  of  the  sphere  will  be 
exactly  and  completely  covered  twice  by  triangles  FFT  (or  by  triangles  TTF, 
it  being  evident  that  these  give  substantially  the  same  division  of  the  surface). 
The  relation  between  w  and  2  will  then  be  of  the  same  degree,  12,  as  before 
in  w,  for  the  number  of  different  triangles  in  the  two  wj-sheets  is  still  twelve 
of  each  kind :  because  there  are  two  w-sheets  corresponding  to  the  single 
s-plane,  that  relation  will  be  of  the  second  degree  in  z.  The  values  of  the 
angles  are  determined  by 

(III.)  1,,.,  ,=i,  j.j. 

*  III  regard  to  all  the  cocfignratiOQa  thus  obtained  aa  etcreographio  projtetioQB  of  a  spherical 
Eucfaee,  divided  by  the  planes  of  symmetry  of  a  regular  eolid,  Mobius's  "Theorie  der  Symmetr- 
ischen  Figuren,"  [Ges.  Werke,  t.  ii,  eepeoiaJly  pp.  643—699)  maybe  consulted  with  advantage; 
and  Klein-Frioke,  EUiptische  Modulfunctioneii,  vol.  i,  pp.  102—106. 
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Again,  in  the  octahedral  configuration,  the  suriace  of  the  sphere  will  bo 
exactly  and  completely  covered  twice  by  triangles  OGO.  The  relation 
between  w  and  ^  will  be  of  degree  24  in  w  and  degree  2  in  g :  and  the  values 
of  the  angles  aie  determined  by 

(V.)    x,^,».|,i,i. 

Similarly,  a  number  of  cases  are  obtainable  from  the  ieosahcdral  configu- 
ration, in  the  following  forms ; 

(VII.)  ^,  /t,  I'  =  f ,  i,  i  with  triangles  such  as  7,A A ; 

(VOL)  X,  ft  I-  -J,  1,  i DJJ,; 

(IX.)  X,ft«-J,J,i S,IJ,; 

(X.)  J,ft,-  =  i,i,5 njj.; 

(XL)  x.ft.'-n,} /,/,/,; 

(XII.)  \. ft ».}, J, i LDA; 

(xm.)  x.ft  »  =  (,  i,  1 IJJ„; 

(XIV.)  x,ft»-i,j,i i,sj>,; 

(XT.)  V,ft«.t,5,l TJJ),. 

Other  cases  appear  to  arise :  but  they  can  be  included  in  the  foregoing,  by 
taking  that  supplemental  triangle  which  has  the  smallest  area.  Thus, 
apparentlyj  IiDiIu  would  be  a  suitable  triangle,  with  \,  /i,  ti  =  |,  |,  ^ :  it  is 
replaced  by  /igZ)™/,,,,  an  example  of  case  (X.)  above. 

These,  with  the  preceding  cases  numbered*  (I.),  (II.),  (IV.),  (VI.),  form  the 
complete  set  of  distinct  ways  of  appropriate  division  of  the  surface  of  the 
sphere. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  consider  these  cases  here:  full  discussion  will  be 
found  in  the  references  already  given.  The  nature,  however,  of  the  relation, 
which  is  always  of  the  form 

f(^)  =  F(w), 
wherey  and  F  are  rational  functions,  may  be  obtained  for  any  particular  case 
without  difficulty.     Thus,  for  (III-),  we  have 


[w,  s!  =  i 


"1-J 


1- 


u^-n 


Again,  if 


(rf  +  D"  :  («!•  +  2wWS-iy:  (rf  -  2i»'  VS  -  I)", 
s:  1  =  (2+1)":-4Z:(Z-1)", 


*  These  numbei^  are  the  niimbera  origiiially  aasigned  by  Sotwarz,  Ges.  Werke,  t,  ii,  p.  216, 
a  used  by  Caylej,  Com6.  Phil.  Tram.,  toL  xiii,  pp.  14,  15. 
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a  special  case  of  §  278, 1.,  by  taking  w  =  1,  then 


[Z.'. 

^^i¥- 

=©■"- 

l-(^.^i] 

16(2  +  1)" 
(Z-1)' 

rio-i) 

'-i; 

-1)" 

^^\^^, 

1-4  ^i 

i!(if- 

r] 

so  that  X  =  ^,  !<  =  |,  /f  =  ^.     Hence  the  relation 

=  ~12v'3wH'i^+l)' :  (W  +  2wW3-l)' :  (w'-2w=v'3-l)= 
gives  the  conformation  of  triangles  bounded  by  circular  arcs  and  having 
angles  iir,  ^tt,  ^tt. 

The  foregoing  are  the  only  cases,  ior\  ■\-  fi  +  v  >1,  in  which  the  integral 
relation  between  w  and  z  is  algebraical  both  in  wi  and  in  z. 

In  all  other  cases  in  which  \,  ft,  v  are  commensurable,  this  integral 
relation  is  algebraical  in  z  and  transcendental  in  w. 

It  is  to  be  noticed,  in  anticipation  of  Chapter  XSII.,  that,  since  every 
triangle  in  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  spherical  surface,  or  of  the  plane, 
can  be  transformed  into  another  triangle,  the  functions  which  occur  in 
these  integral  relations  are  functions  characterised  by  a  group  of  substi- 
tutions. When  the  functions  are  algebraical,  the  groups  are  finite,  and 
the  functions  are  then  the  polyhedral  functions:  when  the  functions  are 
transcendental,  the  groups  are  infinite  and  the  functions  are  then  of  the 
genera!  automorphic  type. 

The  case  in  which  \  +  /i  +  v  =  l  has  already  been  considered :  the  spherical 
representation  is  no  longer  effective,  for  the  radius  of  the  sphere  becomes 
infinite  and  the  triangle  is  a  plane  rectilinear  triangle.  The  equation  may 
still  be  used  in  the  form 

with  the  condition  X  +  fi  +  v  =  l.     A  special  solution  of  the  equation  is  then 
given  by 

to  the  result  of  §  268,  the  homologue  of  the  angular  point  /mtt  being 


280,     It  is  often  possible  by  the  preceding  methods  to  obtain  a  relatioi 
between  complex  variables  that  will  represent  a  given  curve  in  one  plane  oi 
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an  assigned  curve  in  the  other :  there  is  no  indication  of  the  character  of  the 
relation  for  an  ai'bitrary  curve  or  a  family  of  curves.  But  in  one  case,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  possible  to  give  an  indication  of  the  limitations  on  the  functional 
form  of  the  relation. 

Let  there  be  a  family  of  plane  algebraical  curves,  determined  as  potential 
curves  by  a  variable  parameter* :  and  let  their  equation  be 

l'(^,y,«)  =  0, 
where  it  is  the  variable  parameter,  which,  when  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  x 
and  y  by  means  of  the  equation,  satisfies  the  potential -equation 

Since  M  is  a  potential,  it  is  the  real  part  of  a  function  w  of  as  +  iy:  and  the 
lines  M  =  constant  are  parallel  straight  lines  in  the  w-plane.  It  therefore 
appears  that  the  functional  relation  between  w  and  z  must  represent  the 
w-plane  conformally  on  the  a-plane,  so  that  the  series  of  parallel  lines  in  the 
one  plane  is  represented  by  a  family  of  algebraical  curves  in  the  other :  let 
the  relation,  which  effects  this  transformation,  be 

X  (s,  w)  =  0. 
Let  the  algebraical  curve,  which  corresponds  to  some  particular  value  of  u, 
say  M  =  0,  be 

■f(«'.S,0)-/(»,>/)-0, 
which  in  general  is  not  a  straight  line.     Let  a  new  complex  ^  be  determined 
by  the  equation 

this  equation  is  algebraical,  and  therefore  ^  can  be  regarded  as  a  function  of 
vr,  say  ■\}r  (w),  between  which  and  z,  regarded  as  a  function  of  w,  say  tf>  {w), 
there  is  an  algebraical  equation. 

Now  when  u  —  O,  z  describes  the  curve 
hence  at  least  one  branch  of  the  function  ^,  defined  by 


/(^^^) 


^0, 


*  Such  CHrves  are  often  called  isothermal,  after  Lam4.  The  discussion  of  tbe  possi^ile 
functional  relatione,  that  lead  to  algebraical  isottermal  curvea,  is  due  to  Sohwarz,  Gei.  Werke,, 
t.  ii,  pp.  260—268 :  see  also  Hous  Meyer,  "  Uebec  die  yon  geraden  Linien  und  von  Eegelsclinitten 
gebildeten  Schaaren  tod  IsothermBc ;  so  wie  iiber  eiiiige  von  specieUen  Cnrven  dritter  Ordnnng 
gebildete  Schaarcn  von  leothermen,"  (a  Gottiagen  dissertation,  Zurich,  Ziitcher  and  Furrer, 
1879) ;  Cayley,  Quart.  Joum.  Math.,  vol.  xxv,  pp.  208—214 ;  and  the  memoir  by  Von  der  Muhll, 
cited  p.  500. 
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call  be  taken  as  equal  to  x  when  « =  0,  that  is,  ikere  is  one  branch  of  the 
function  ^  which  is  pwrely  real  when  w  is  purely  imaginary. 

The  curves  in  the  s-plane  are  algebraical :  when  this  plane  is  conformally 
represented  on  the  ^-plane  by  the  foregoing  branch,  which  is  an  algebraical 
fiinction  of  z,  the  new  curves  in  the  J^-plane  are  algebraical  curves,  also 
determined  as  potential  curves  by  the  variable  parameter  ti.  And  the  g'-curve 
corresponding  to  m  =  0  is  (the  whole  or  a  part  of)  the  axis  of  real  quantities. 
In  order  that  the  conformal  representation  may  be  effected  by  the  functions, 
they  must  allow  of  continuous  variation :  hence  lines  on  opposite  sides  of 
M  =  0  correspond  to  lines  on  opposite  sides  of  the  axis  of  real  quantities.  The 
functional  relation  between  f  =  ?  +  il  and  w  —  u-\'iv  is  therefore  such  that 
^  +  iri^-^{u-V  iv), 
^-i,,=^{-u  +  iv). 

The  equation  of  the  i;'-curves,  which  are  obtained  from  varying  values  of 
M,  is  algebraical :  and  therefore,  when  we  substitute  in  it  for  ^  and  tj  their 
values  in  terms  of  '^{u  +  iv)  and  if-  (-  m  +  iv),  we  obtain  an  algebraical 
equation  between  -^{u-\-iv)  and  t^(— w  +  tu),  the  coefiicients  of  which  are 
functions  of  u  though  not  necessarily  algebraical  functions  of  u.  Let 
6  =  -1u;  and  let  i/tj,  i^j  denote  -^{w),  -^(w  +  d)  respectively,  then  the 
equation  can  be  represented  in  the  form 

algebraical  and  rational  in  i^r-j  and  ip-j,  but  not  necessarily  algebraical  in  6. 

Because  the  functions  allow  continuous  variation,  we  can  expand  -^3  in 
powers  of  6 :  hence 

.(^,^+«*+j.-£?+ .«)-»• 

When  this  equation,  which  is  satisfied  for  all  values  of  w  and  of  6,  where 
w  and  8  are  independent  of  one  another,  is  arranged  in  powers  of  6,  the 
coefficients  of  the  various  powers  of  6  must  vanish  separately.  The  coefficient 
independent  of  6,  when  equated  to  zero,  can  only  lead  to  an  identity,  for  it 
will  obviously  involve  only  1^3 :  any  non-evanescent  equation  would  determine 
i/i-a  as  a  constant.  Similarly,  the  coefficient  of  every  power  of  d,  which 
involves  none  of  the  derivatives  of  i/r,,  must  vanish  identically.  The  co- 
efficient of  the  lowest  power  of  8,  which  does  not  vanish  identically,  involves 

1/^5,  -j^'   and   constants:    hut,  because   the   equation   g{^2,    -^a,   ^)  =  0  is 

algebraical  in  i^j,  the  second  and  higher  derivatives  of  i/tj,  associated  with 
the  second  and  higher  powers  of  6  in  the  expansion  of  1^3,  cannot  enter  into 
the  coefficient  of  this  power  of  0.     Hence  we  have 


K^.." 


=0, 
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L  algebraical  equation  between  if-,  and    t^-,  the  coefficients  of  which  are 


powers  in  succession.  Instead  of  using  the  equations,  obtained  by  making 
these   coefficients   vanish,   to   deduce   an   algebraical  equation  between   i^j 

and  any  one  of  its  derivatives,  we  use  A  =  0.     Thus  for  -^l ,  the  equation 

would  be  obtained  by  eliminating  ^^  between  the  (algebraical)  equations 

and  so  foi'  others. 

Keturaiug  now  to  the  equation 

in  which,  as  it  is  algebraical  in  -^^  and  ■^^,  only  a  Umited  number  of  co- 
efficients, say  k,  are  functions  of  6,  we  can  remove  these  coefficients  as 
follows.  Let  k~\  differentiations  with  regard  to  w  be  effected :  the  resulting 
equations,  with  g=0,  are  sufficient  to  determine  these  k  coefficients  alge- 
braically in  terms  of  i^g,  i^,  and  their  derivatives.  But  the  coefficients  are 
functions  of  6  only  and  do  not  depend  upon  w :  hence  the  values  obtained  for 
them  must  be  the  same  whatever  value  be  assigned  to  w.  Let,  then,  a  zero 
value  be  assigned:  -i/^-a  and  its  derivatives  become  constants;  ■^s  becomes 
i/r(^),  say  if-i,  and  all  its  derivatives  become  derivatives  of  i^jj  so  that  the 
coefficients  can  be  algebraically  expressed  in  terms  of  t/tj  and  its  derivatives. 
When  these  values  are  substituted  in  pi  =  0,  it  takes  the  form 

algebraical  in  each  of  the  quantities  involved.  But  between  i^i  and  each 
of  its  derivatives  there  subsists  an  algebraical  equation  with  constant  co- 
efficients: by  means  of  these  equations,  all  the  derivatives  of  i^i  can  be 
eliminated  from  ^i  =  0,  and  the  final  form  is  then  an  algebraical  equation 

involving  only  constant  coefficients.     But 

■^,  =  1^  (^),     1^5  =  1^  (vj),     tlrs  =  y}r{w  +  $); 
and  therefore  the  function  i|r  (w)  possesses  an  algebraical  addition-theorem. 
Now  -^  (w)  and  <^  (w)  are  connected  by  the  algebraical  equation 

/(^.*^)  =  »^ 

therefore  0(w)  possesses  an  algebraical  addition- theorem.     But,  by  §  151, 
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when  a  function  0(w)  possesses  an  algebraical  add  it  ion -theorem,  it  is  an 
algebraical  function  either  of  w,  or  of  e«",  or  of  an  elliptic  function  of  vi,  the 
various  constants  that  arise  being  properly  chosen:  and  hence  the  only 
equations 

which  can  give  families  of  algebraical  cut  ves  m  the  z  plane  as  the  conforinal 
equivalent  of  the  parallel  lines,  u  =  constant,  m  the  w-plane,  are  such  that  z 
is  connected  by  an  algebraical  equahmi  either  unth  w,  or  with  a  simply-periodic 
function  ofw,  or  with  a  douUy-pertodic  function  of  w 

There  are  three  sets  oi  fundamental  systems,  as  Schwarz  calls  them,  of 
algebraical  curves  determined  as  potential  curves  by  a  variable  parameter : 
they  are  curves  such  that  all  the  others  can  be  derived  from  them  solely  by 
algebraical  functions. 

The  first  set  is  fundamental  for  the  case  when  z  is  an  algebraical  function 
of  w :  it  is  given  by 

u  —  constant, 

being  a  series  of  parallel  straight  lines. 

The  second  set  is  fundamental  for  the  case  when  5  is  an  algebraical 
function  of  e*"" ;  if  W  denote  e*"",  then  z  is  an  algebraical  function  of  W,  and 
all  the  associated  curves  in  the  a-plane  are  conformal  representations  of  the 
algebraical  curves  in  the  IF-plane.  If  /t  =  a  +  /3i,  where  a  and  yS  are  real, 
then 

{a-  +  ^')u=la  log  {X-  +V')  +  I3  tan"'  J , 

a  relation  which  can  lead  to  algebraical  curves  in  the  TT-plane  only  if  a  or 
/3  be  zero.  If  a  be  zero,  then  ^  is  a  pure  imaginary,  and  the  TT-curves  are 
straight  lines,  concurrent  in  the  origin  :  if  /3  be  zero,  then  (i.  is  real,  and  the 
W^-curves  are  circles  with  the  origin  for  a  common  centre.  Hence  the  set 
of  fundamental  systems  for  the  case,  when  z  is  an  algebraical  function  of  e«", 
consists  of  an  infinite  seri^  of  concurrent  straight  Knes  and  an  infinite  series 
of  concentric  circles,  having  for  their  common  centre  the  point  of  concurrence 
of  the  straight  hnes. 

The  third  set  is  fundamental  for  the  case  when  z  is  an  algebraical  function 
of  a  doubly-periodic  function,  say,  of  sn  (^w). 

Ex.  Prove  that  either  the  modulus  k  ia  real  or  that  an  algebraical  transformation  of 
ai^umeot  to  another  eHiptio  function  having  a  real  modulus  is  poaaible :  and  shew  that  the 
set  of  fundamental  curves  aje  quartics,  which  are  the  stereographic  projection  of  oonfocal 
sphero-conios.  (Schwarz,  Siebeok,  Cayley.) 


We   thus   infer  that   all  families  of  algebraical   curves, 

curves  by  a  variable  parameter,  are  conformal  representations   of 

37—2 
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one  or  other  of  theaa  sets  of  fundamental  systems,  by  equations  wldch  are 
algebraical. 

But  though  it  is  thus  proved  that  the  relation  between  2,  and  w  must 
express  3  as  an  algebraical  function  either  of  w,  or  of  e*"",  or  of  sn  jiw,  in 
order  that  a  group  of  algebraical  curves  may  be  the  conformal  representation 
in  the  2-plane  of  the  lines  u  =  constant  in  the  w-pLane,  the  same  limitation 
does  not  apply,  if  we  take  a  single  algebraical  curve  in  the  J^-plane  as  the 
conformal  representation  of  a  single  line  in  the  !i;-planc. 


1+W 
parallel  lines,  «=  constant,  in  tho  w-plane,  are  the  system  of  circles 


i^+uh){''-*uh)-(M 


nr 

Now  consider  a  relation 

where  Z  is  as  yet  some  unspecified  function  of  z :   then 
t-.F  =  »(?^^). 

Home  ^WW,-BiL(^zyn(^ZJ, 

so  that,  if  W  describe  tlie  circle  corresponding  to  w  =  0,  we  liave 

whence  Z  —  Z^^     ^^  . 

li  Z=  sin~'  3,  and  therefore  Z„  =  sin"'  So,  then 

2iy  =  2-z,=  2  cos  ^  (Z  +  Z„)  sin^-^  =  i  (q- i-qi)  cos  i{Z  +  Zo), 

so  that  7 J—  H i" ;—  =  1, 

(q    i  +  qiy      {q    ^  -  q^Y 

an  ellipse,  agreeing  with  the  result  in  §  257,  Ex.  0,     This  is  obtained  from 

the  relation 

,    ,1-w  /2ff    .         \ 

/c~i^ =3n    —  sm  ^  z] , 

1  +w  \ir  I 
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which  is  not  included  in  the  general  forms  of  relation  obtained  in  the 
preceding  investigation. 

But  the  equation 

does  not  lead  to  an  algebraical  relation  between  k  and  y  for  a  general  (non- 
zero) value  of  u.  Neither  the  conditions  of  the  proposition  nor  its  limita- 
tions apply  bo  this  case. 

The  problem  of  determining  the  kinds  of  functional  relation  which  will 
represent  a  single  algebraical  curve  in  the  ;;-plane  upon  a  single  line  of  the 
w-plane  is  wider  than  that  which  has  just  been  discussed:  it  is,  as  yet, 
unsolved. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

Gsoups  OF  Linear  Substitutions. 

281.     The  properties  of  the  linear  substitution 

as -Yd' 
considered  in  Chap.  XIX.  as  bearing  upon  the  conformal  representation  of  two 
planes,  were  discussed  solely  in  connection  with  the  geometrical  relations  of 
the  conformation :  but  the  applications  of  these  properties  have  a  significance, 
which  is  wider  than  their  geometrical  aspect. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  singly-periodic  functions  and  of  doubly- 
periodic  functions,  each  with  additive  periodicity,  is  the  reproduction  of  the 
function  when  its  argument  is  modified  by  the  addition  of  a  constant  quantity. 
This  modification  of  argument,  uniform  and  uniquely  reversible,  is  only  a 
Special  case  of  a  more  general  modification  which  is  uniform  and  uniquely 
reversible,  viz.,  of  the  foregoing  linear  substitution.  This  substitution  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  the  most  general  expression  of  linear  periodicity, 
in  a  wider  sense:  and  all  functions,  characterised  by  the  property  in  the 
general  form  or  in  special  forms,  may  be  called  automorphic. 

Our  immediate  purpcrae  is  the  consideration  of  all  the  points  in  the 
plane,  which  can  be  derived  from  a  given  point  z  and  from  one  another  by 
making  z  subject  to  a  set  of  linear  substitutions.  The  set  may  be  either 
finite  or  infinite  in  number;  it  is  supposed  to  contain  every  substitution 
which  can  be  formed  by  combining  two  or  more  substitutions.  Such  a  set 
is  called  a  group. 

The  substitution  is  often  denoted  by  iS'(^),  or  by 

V     cz  +  dl' 
it  is  said  to  be  in  its  normal  form,  when  the  real  part  of  o,  (if  a  be  a  complex 
constant)  is  positive  and  ad  —  bc  =  1. 

The  ideas  of  the  theory  of  groups  of  substitutions  ai'e  necessary  for  a  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  properties  of  automorphic  functions.  What  is  contained  in  the  present  chapter 
is  merely  sufficient  for  this  requirement,  being  strictly  limited  to  such  details  as  arise  in 
connection  with  these  special  functions.  Information  on  the  fuller  development  of  the 
theory  of  groups,  which  owes  its  origin  as  a,  distinct  branch  of  mathematics  to  Galois, 
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will  bo  found  in  appropriate  treatises  such  as  those  of  Scrret*,  Jordant,  NettoJ:,  and 
Klein§:  and  in  memoirs  by  Klein||,  Poincare**,  Dyckft,  and  Bolza||.  The  account  of 
the  properties  of  groups  contained  in  the  present  chapter  is  based  upon  the  works  of 
Klein  and  Poiucare  just  quoted. 

A  substitution  can  be  repeated ;  a  convenient  symbol  for  representing 
the  substitution,  that  arises  from  n  repetitions  of  S,  is  S^.  Hence  the  various 
integral  powers  of  S,  considered  in  |  258,  are  substitutions,  indicated  by  the 
symbolsS^,  S',  S',.... 

But  we  have  negative  powers  of  S  also.  The  definition  of  S"{£)  is 
given  by 

SO  that  ^{z)'=z  and  it  is  often  called  the  idenUcal  substitution:  the 
definition  of  iS""^  {z)  is  given  by 

S*-.(r)  =  ffW  =  ^, 

SO  that  yS~'  (s)  is  a  substitution  the  inverse  of  S ;  in  fact,  if  w  =  yS  (z)  = 5 , 

then  z  =  S~^vj  — .     And  then,  from  B~' z,  by  repetition  we  obtain 

CIO  —  a 

If  some  of  all  the  subsfcitutions  to  which  a  variable  s  is  subject  be 
not  included  in  jS  and  its  integral  powers,  then  we  have  a  new  substitution 
T  and  its  integral  powers,  positive  and  negative.  The  variable  is  then 
subject  to  combinations  of  these  substitutions ;  and,  as  two  general  linear 
substitutions  are  not  interchangeable,  that  is,  we  do  not  have  T(Sz)  =  8(Ts) 
in  general,  therefore  among  the  substitutions  to  which  z  is  subject  there 
must  occur  all  those  of  the  form 

where  a,  0,y,  S, ...  are  positive  or  negative  integers. 

If,  again,  there  be  other  substitutions  affecting  z,  that  are  not  included 
among  the  foregoing  set,  let  such  an  one  be  U:  then  there  are  also  powers 
of  U  and  combinations  of  8,  T,  U  (with  integral  indices)  operating  in  any 
order:  and  so  on.  The  substitutions  S,  T,  f7, ...  are  c&lled  fundamental: 
the  sum  of  the  moduli  of  a,  ^S,  7,  S, ...  of  any  substitution,  compounded  from 
the  fundamental  substitutions,  is  called  the  indea:  of  that .  substitution ;  and 
the  aggregate  of  all  the  subsfcitutions,  fundamental  and  composite,  is  the 
group. 

*  Corns  d'Algibre  SupSHeare,  t.  ii,  Sect,  iv,  (Paris,  Ganthier-Villara). 

t  Traitl  des  substttutuim,  (ib.,  1870). 

J  Substittitionentheorie  taid  ihre  AmBeitdiing  auf  die  Algebra,  (Leipzig,  Teubnec,  1882J. 

g  Vorlesungen  fiber  da»  Ikosaeder,  (ib.,  1884). 

II  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxi,  (1S83),  pp.  141 — 218,  where  references  to  earlier  memoirs  by  Klein  arc 

**  Acta  Malk.,  i.  i,  (1883),  pp.  1—69,  pp.  193—294 ;  ib.,  t.  iii,  (1883),  pp.  49—93. 
ft  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xs,  (1883),  pp.  1—44,  ib.,  t.  xsii,  (1883),  pp.  70—108. 
tt  Amer.  Jmim.  0/  Math.,  vol.  xiii,  (1890),  pp.  69—144. 
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There  may  however  be  relations  among  the  substitutions  of  the  group, 
depending  on  the  fundamental  substitutions ;  they  are,  ultimately,  relations 
among  the  fundamental  substitutions,  though  they  are  not  necessarily  the 
simplest  forms  of  those  relations.  Hence,  as  we  may  have  a  relation  of 
the  form 

...S''...T^...rr'...{z}  =  s, 
the  index  of  a  composite  substitution  is  not  a  determinate  quantity,  being 
subject  to  additions  or  subtractions  of  integral  multiples  of  quantities  of  the 
form  (a)  +{ii)-¥  (c)+  ...,  there  being  one  such  quantity  for  every  relation : 
we  shall  assume  the  index  to  be  the  smallest  positive  integer  thus  obtainable. 

282.  There  are  certain  classifications  which  may  initially  be  associated 
with  such  groups,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  arguments  are  the  arguments 
of  uniform  automorphic  functions  satisfying  the  equation 

in  this  connection,  the  existence  of  such  functions  will  be  assumed  until  their 
explicit  expressions  have  been  obtained. 

Thus  a  group  may  contain  only  a  finite  number  of  substitutions,  that  is, 
the  fundamental  substitutions  may  lead,  by  repetitions  and  combinations,  only 
to  a  finite  number  of  substitutions.  Hence  the  fundamental  substitutions, 
and  all  their  combinations,  are  periodic  in  the  sense  of  |  260,  that  is,  they 
reproduce  the  variables  after  a  finite  number  of  repetitions. 

Or  a  group  may  contain  an  infinite  number  of  substitutions :  these  may 
arise  either  from  a  finite  number  of  fundamental  substitutions,  or  from  an 
infinite  number.  The  latter  class  of  infinite  groups  will  not  be .  considered 
in  the  present  connection,  for  a  reason  that  will  be  apparent  {p.  598,  note) 
when  we  come  to  the  graphical  representations.  It  will  therefore  be 
assumed  that  the  infinite  groups,  which  occur,  arise  through  a  finite 
number  of  fundamental  substitutions. 

A  group  may  be  such  as  to  have  an  infinitesimal  substitution,  that  is, 
there  may  be  a  substitution  — — j ,  which  gives  a  point  infinitesimally  near 

to  a  for  every  value  of  z.  It  is  evident  there  will  then  be  other  infinitesimal 
substitutions  in  the  group ;  such  a  group  is  said  to  be  coniiniious.  If  there 
be  no  infinitesimal  substitution,  then  the  group  is  said  to  be  discontinuous, 
or  discrete. 

But  among  discontinuous  groups  a  division  must  be  made.  The  definition 
of  group-discontinuity  implies  that  there  is  no  substitution,  which  gives  an 
infinitesimal  displacement  for  every  value  of  z :  but  there  may  be  a  number 
of  special  points  in  the  plane  for  regions  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which 
there    are    infinitesimal    displacements.     Such  groups  are  called  improperly 
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discontiniious    in    the  vicinity  of  such  points :    all    other    groups   are  called 
properly  discontinuous.     For  instance,  with  the  group  of  real  substitutions 
az  +  ^ 

where  a,  0, 7,  B,  are  integers  such  that  aS  —  ^7  =  1,  it  ia  easy  to  see  that,  when 
Zi  and  ^2  are  real,  we  can  make  the  numerical  magnitude  of 
CTSi+y3     az^  +  0 
7^1  +  S      yz^  +  B 
as  small  a  non-evanescent  quantity  aa  we  please  by  proper  choice  of  a,  /3, 7,  S : 
thus  the  group  is  improperly  discontinuous,  because  for  real  values  of  the 
variable    it   admits   infinitesimal    transformations.     But   such    infinitesimal 
transformations   are   not  possible,  when  s  does  not  lie  on  the  axis  of  real 
quantities,  that  is,  when  z  is  complex :   so  that,  for   all  complex  values  of 
2,  the  group  is  properly  discontinuous. 

The  various  points,  derived  from  a  single  point  by  linear  substitutions, 
will,  in  subsequent  investigations,  be  found  to  be  arguments  of  a  uniform 
function.  Continuous  groups  would  give  a  succession  of  points  infinitely 
close  together ;  that  is,  for  these  points,  we  should  have  /  (3)  unaltered  in 
value  for  a  line  or  a  small  area  of  points  and  therefore  constant  everywhere. 
We  shall  therefore  consider  only  discontinuous  groups. 

A  group  containing  only  a  finite  number  of  substitutions  is  easily  seen  to 
be  discontinuous :  hence  the  groups  which  are  to  be  considered  in  the  present 
connection  are  the  discontinuous  gi'oups  which  arise  from  a  finite  number  of 
fundamental  substitutions*. 

The  constants  of  all  linear  substitutions  of   the  form  — - — ,-  are  sup- 

cz  +  d  ^ 

posed  subject   to   the    relation   ad  —  bc=l.     This   condition   holds   for  all 

combinations,  if  it  hold  for  the  components  of  the  combination.     For  let 


then  ST  ■■ 


yz  +  b 

(aa  +  /3c)  2  +  a6  +  0d     Az  +  I 


'  '(■ya  +  Be)  z  +  yb  +  hd 
whence  AD-BG  =  (aS  -  0y)  {ad  -  he)  =  1. 

It  is  easy  to  sec  that  ST(=U)  and  TS(  —  V)  are  of  the  same  class,  that 
is,  they  are  elliptic,  parabolic,  hyperbolic  or  loxodromic  together :  but  there  is 
no  limitation  on  the  class  arising  from  the  character  of  the  component  sub- 
stitutions. 

*  These  disooatinuous,  or  discrete,  groups  will  be  coasidered  from  the  point  of  Tiew  of  auto- 
mocphie  functions.  Bnt  the  theory  of  euch  gcoupK,  which  has  many  and  wide  applieatioDE  quite 
outside  the  rauge  of  the  sulijeet  of  this  treatise,  can  be  applied  to  other  parts  of  our  subject. 
Thus  it  has  been  connected  with  the  disenssion  ot  Eiemaiin'a  surfaces  bj  Djck,  Math.  Ann., 
t.  XYii,  (1880),  pp.  i73— S09,  and  by  HurwitK  (I.e..  p.  406,  note). 
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Moreover,  if  U  —V,  so  that  S  and  T  are  interchangeable,  then 

a~  B     tf     0' 

that  is,  8  and  T  have  the  same  fixed  points.  They  can  be  applied  in  any 
order ;  and,  for  any  given  number  of  oeeurrences  of  S  and  a  given  number  of 
occurrences  of  T,  the  composite  substitution  will  give  the  same  point.  Thus 
if  S^3  +  co,  then  T^z  +  w';  if  8  =  ks,  then  T=k's.  The  class  of  func- 
tions, which  have  their  argument  subject  to  interchangeable  substitutions 
of  the  former  category,  have  already  been  considered :  they  arc  the  periodic 
functions  with  additive  periodicity.  The  group  is  S^T^',  (=  ^  +  mm  +  m'm), 
for  all  integral  values  of  m  and  of  m'. 

The  latter  class  of  functions  have  what  may  be  called  a  factorial 
periodicity,  that  is,  fchey  resume  their  value  when  the  argument  is  mul- 
tiplied by  a  constant*. 

283.  Some  examples  have  already  been  given  of  groups  containing  a 
finite  number  of  substitutions "f,  in  the  case  of  certain  periodic  elliptic 
substitutions.  The  effect  of  such  substitutions  is  (p.  514)  to  change  a 
crescent-shaped  part  of  the  plane  having  its  angles  at  the  (conjugate)  fixed 
points  of  the  substitution  into  consecutive  crescent-shaped  parts :  and  so  to 
cover  the  whole  plane  in  the  passage  of  a  substitution  through  the  elements 
constituting  its  period.  They  form  the  simplest  discontinuous  group — in 
that  they  have  only  one  fundamental  substitution  and  only  a  finite  number 
of  derived  substitutions. 

The  groups  which  are  next  in  point  of  simplicity  are  those  with  only 
two  substitutions  that  are  fundamental  and  only  a  finite  number  that 
are  composite.  Both  of  the  fundamental  substitutions  must  be  periodic, 
and  therefore  elliptic,  by  §  260.  Taking  one  of  these  groups  as  an  example, 
one  of  its  fundamental  substitutions  has  +1  as  its  fixed  points  and  it  is 
periodic  of  the  second  order :   it  is  evidently 

The  other  has  ^  and  co   as  its  fixed  points,  and  it  is  periodic  of  the  second 

order:  it  is  evidently 

w^Tz=\  -z. 

iun       n    ha    ng  th      p    pe  ty  a      i  cd  in  Itauaenberger's  Tkeorie  der  pciindisclieu 

Fvnc        n   (Leiag  Te  hne    18fi4)      njat   ula     in  Section  VI. 

+  The  oonplele  theory  of  flute  gionps  f  linear  substitutions  is  diBcussed,  partly  iu  its 
geometnoal  elat  n  w  th  p  lyh  d  al  fun  t  ons  by  Klein,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  ix,  (1876),  pp.  183—188, 
and  n  t  algeb  a  cal  aspe  t  b  G  la  M  1  A  n..i.  xii,  (1877),  pp.  33—46.  A  reference  to 
tl  e^  n  u  w  II  h  11  at  the  p  e  na  1  i  ter  contains  all  the  eeaentially  distinct  finite 
g    aps    t  1  aea        bal  tut  on 
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Evidently  S'z^s,  T^z^z,  (S  =  S-^  T=  T-'^),  so  that  wo  havo  already  all  the 
powers  of  the  fundamental  substitutions  taken  separately. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  combine  them.  We  have  Uz  =  STs  =  ~ —  ,  a  new 
substitution :  and  then 

so  that  U  is  periodic  of  the  third  order.     Again 

Vz^TSz^^-^', 

which  is  not  a  new  substitution,  for  F2=  U'z  :  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there 
is  only  one  other  substitution,  which  may  be  taken  to  be  either  TUz  or  SVz : 
it  gives 

again  periodic  of  the  second  order. 

Hence  the  group  consists  of  the  six  substitutions  for  z  given  by 

^'  z'  ^~^'  T^z-  ^J~'  J^' 
taking  account  of  the  identical  substitution. 

These  iinite  discontinuous  groups  are  of  importance  in  the  theory  of 
polyhedral  functions :  to  some  of  their  properties  we  shall  return  later. 

Next,  and  as  the  last  special  illustration  for  the  present,  we  form  a 
discontinuous  group  with  two  fundamental  substitutions  but  containing  an 
infinite  number  of  composite*  substitutions.  As  one  of  the  two  that  are 
fundamental,  we  take 

z 
which  is  elliptic  and  periodic  of  the  second  order.     As  the  other,  we  take 

w  =  £(^  =  s  +  l, 
which  is  parabolic  and  not  periodic.     All  the  substitutions  are  real. 

Evidently  TH=z,  so  that  T^f-':  and  (S™s  =  z  +  m,  where  m  is  any 
integer.  Then  all  the  composite  substitutions,  are  either  of  the  form 
...SfTS^TS^z  or  of  the  form  ...S^TS^'TS'-'Tz,  both  of  these  being  included 
.    az+b 


a,  b,  c,  d  are  integers,  such  that  ad  —  bo  =  1. 
Prove  the  converse — that  the  substitution  — —3  ,  where  «,  6,  c. 


such  that  ad-bc—1,  is  compounded  of  the  substitutions  S  and  T, 


•  One  Buct  group  haa  already  oceuired  :  its  fundamental  (parabolic)  Bubstitntioiis  w 
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This  group,  again,  is  of  the  utmost  importance:  it  arises  in  the  theory  of 
the  elliptic  modular-functions.  As  with  the  polyhedral  groups,  the  general 
discussion  of  the  properties  will  be  deferred :  but  it  is  advantageous  to 
discuss  one  of  its  properties  now,  because  it  forms  a  convenient  introduction 
to,  and  illustration  of,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  theory  of  groups  of 
general  substitutions, 

284.  In  the  discussion  of  the  functions  with  additive  periodicity,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  divide  the  plane  into  an  infinite  number  of  regions  such 
that  a  region  was  changed  into  some  other  region  when  to  every  point  of  the 
former  was  applied  a  transformation  of  the  form  z  +  mm  +  m'w',  that  is,  a 
substitution :  and  the  regions  were  so  chosen  that  no  two  homologous  points, 
that  is,  points  connected  by  a  substitution,  were  within  one  region,  and  each 
region  contained  one  point  homologous  with  an  assigned  point  in  any  region 
of  reference. 

Similarly,  in  the  case  when  the  variable  is  subject  to  the  substitutions  of 
an  infinite  group,  it  is  convenient  to  divide  the  plane  into  an  infinite  number 
of  regions ;  each  region  is  to  be  associated  with  a  substitution  which,  applied  to 
the  points  of  a  region  of  reference,  gives  all  the  points  of  the  region,  and  each 
region  is  to  contain  one  and  only  one  point  derived  from  a  given  point  by 
the  substitutions  of  the  group.  It  is  a  condition  that  the  complete  plane  is 
to  be  covered  once  and  only  once  by  the  aggregate  of  the  regions. 

Wben  the  discontinuous  group  has  only  the  two  fundamental  substitutions, 

iSz  =  3  +  1  and  Tz= ,  the  division  of  the  plane  is  easy  :  the  difficulty  of 

determining  an  initial  region  of  reference  is  slight,  relatively  to  that  which 
has  to  be  overcome  in  more  general  groups*, 

The  ordinates  of  z  and  w  (=  Sz)  are  positive  together  or  negative  together ; 
and  similarly  for  the  ordinates  of  z  and  w  ( =  2V) :  so  that  it  will  suffice  to 
divide  the  half-plane  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  real  quantities. 

For  the  repetitions  of  the  substitution  S,  it  is  evidently  sufficient  to  divide 
the  plane  into  a  series  of  strips,  bounded  by  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  y  at  unit  distance  apart. 

For  the  application  of  the  substitution  T,  we  have  to  invert  with  regard 
to  a  circle  of  radius  1  and  centre  the  origin  and  to  take  the  reflexion  of  the 
inversion  in  the  axis  of  y. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  can  choose  as  an  initial  region  of  reference,  the 
space  bounded  by  the  conditions 

"*  In  aiidition  to  the  referenoea  already  given,  a  memoir  hy  HorwitK,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  XTiii, 
(18H1),  pp.   531— S44,  may  be  consulted  for  this  eroup. 
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It  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  any  point  in  this  region  when  subjected  to  a 
substitution  of  the  group,  necessarily  of  the  form  ——5.  where  a,  b,  c,  d  are 
integers  such  that  ad  —  bc^l,  is  transformed  to  some  point  without  the 
region,  and  that  the  aggregate  of  the  regions  covers  the  half-plane. 

If  c  be  0,  then  a  —  'l=d  and  the  transformation  is  only  some  power  of  S, 
which  transforms  the  poiut  out  of  the  region. 

If  c  bo  + 1,  then,  since  ad-bc^  1,  wc  have 

^ 

""     *"     ~^  +  d' 
a  and  d  hciog  integers.     For  any  point  z  within  the  region,  la-  +  d\,  which  is 
the  distance  of  the  point  from  some  point  0,  +  1,  +  2, ...  on  the  axis  of  le,  is 
> 1  :  hence 

\w^a\<l. 
that  is,  the  distance  of  w  from  some  point  0,  f  1,  ±  2, ...  on  the  axis  is  <  1, 
and  therefore  the  transformed  point  is  without  the  region. 

Similarly,  if  c  be  —  1. 

If|c|be>l,  then  w-^  =  -^^~^. 


As  3  is  within  the  region. 


VSl        a!      1      1 
2  I         c  I     c^     4 

so  that  \f>  —   <  n-Tn  <  ^  V^- 

Hence  the  distance  of  w  from  some  point  of  the  axis  is  <  ^  V3,  that  is,  the 
transformed  point  is  without  the  region. 

The  exceptions  are  points  on  the  boundary  of  the  region.  The  boundary 
a;  =  —  ^  is  transformed  by  yS  to  a;  =  +  5 :  the  boundary  x^  +  y'^l  is  trans- 
formed by  2"  into  itself:  but  all  other  points  are  transfomied  into  others 
without  the  region. 

We  now  apply  the  substitutions  S  and  T  to  this  region  and  to  the 
resulting  regions.  Each  substitution  is  uniform  and  is  reversible :  so  that 
to  a  given  point  in  the  initial  region  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  point  in  each 
other  region. 

The  accompanying  diagram  (Fig.  108)  gives  part  of  the  division  of  the 
plane  into  regions,  the  substitutions  associated  with  each  region  being 
placed  in  the  region  in  the  figure ;  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  aggregate  of 
regions  completely  covers  the  half-plane.  All  the  linear  boundaries  of  S"; 
for  different  integral  values  of  n,  are  changed  by  the  substitution  T  into 
circles  having  their  centres  on  the  axis  of  x  and  touching  at  A  :  thus  the 
boundary  between  jS  and   ^   is   transformed   into   the  boundary  between 
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TS  and  Tf9.  All  the  lines  which  bound  the  regions  are  circles  having 
tht?ir  centres  on  the  axis  of  x  or  are  straight  lines  perpendicular  to  that 
axis;    and  the   configuration   of  each   strip   is    the   same   throughout   the 


S-* 

I 

S 

s- 

't=u        / 

T 

/ 

X 

\^    ST=V^ 

/  s-'ts-' 

/          =TST 

TS=U^      \ 

^       / 

/s- 

=v 

^ 

1^ 

^^ 

Fig.  108. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  in  one  region  there  are  two  symbols,  viz.,  S'~^TS~' 
and  TS2':  the  region  can  he  constructed  either  by  S~'  applied  to  TS~'  or  by 
T  applied  to  ST.     It  therefore  follows  that 

TST^S-'TS-\ 
Hence  S .  TST .S  =  S.S-' TS-' .  S  =  T, 

or,  since  J^  =  1,  we  have         STSTST^l  =  TSTSTS, 

a  relation  among  the  fundamental  substitutions.  Thus  the  symbol  of  any 
region  is  not  unique :  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  pass  clockwise  in  a  small 
circuit  round  0  from  the  initial  i-egion,  we  find  the  regions  to  be  1,  T,  TS,  TST, 
TSTS,  TSTST,  TSTSTS,  the  seventh  being  the  same  as  the  first  and  giving 
the  above  relation. 

By  means  of  this  relation  it  will  be  found  possible  to  identify  the  non- 
unique  significations  of  the  various  regions.  At  each  point  there  are  six 
regions  thus  circulating  always,  either  in  the  form  0jS,  @ST,  ®STS,  ...  or  in 
the  form  02",  &TS,  ®TST,....  And  by  successive  transformations,  the  space 
towards  the  axis  of  x  is  distributed  into  regions. 

The  decision  of  the  region  to  which  a  boundary  should  be  assigned  will 
be  made  later  in  the  general  investigation ;  it  will  prove  a  convenient  step 
towards  the  grouping  of  edges  of  a  region  in  conjugate  pairs. 
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Note.  It  may  be  proved  in  the  same  way  that,  for  any  discontinuous 
group  of  substitutions,  the  plane  of  the  variable  can  bo  divided  into  regions 
of  a  similar  character.  As  will  subsequently  appear,  there  is  considerable 
freedom  of  choice  of  an  initial  region  of  reference,  which  may  be  called  a 
fundamental  region. 

286.  We  pass  now  to  the  consideration  of  tho  more  general  discontinuous 
groups,  based  on  the  composition  of  a  finite  number  of  fundamental  substitu- 
tions. By  means  of  these  groups  and  in  connection  with  them,  the  plane  of 
the  variable  can  be  divided  into  regions,  one  corresponding  to  each  substitu- 
tion of  the  group.  The  regions  are  said  to  be  congruent  to  one  another: 
the  infinite  series  of  points,  one  in  each  of  the  congruent  regions,  which  arise 
from  z  when  all  the  substitutions  of  the  group  are  applied  to  «,  are  said  to 
be  corresponding  or  homologous  points ;  and  the  point  in  It^  ,of  the  series  is 
the  irreducible  point  of  the  series.  As  remarked  before,  the  correspondence 
between  two  regions  is  uniform :  interiors  transform  to  interiors,  boundaries 
to  boundaries. 

Two  regions  are  said*  to  bo  contiguous,  when  a  part  of  their  boundaries  is 
common  to  both.  Each  region,  lying  entirely  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane, 
is  closed:  the  boundary  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  lines  which  may  for 
convenience  be  called  edges,  and  the  meeting-point  of  two  edges  may  for  con- 
venience be  called  a  comer. 

Such  a  group,  when  all  the  substitutions  are  real,  is  eallcdf  Fucksian, 
by  Poincar^ ;  the  preceding  example  will  furnish  a  simple  illustration,  useful 
for  occasional  reference.     All  the  substitutions  ai'e  of  the  form 

CjS  +  d, ' 
which  form  will  be  denoted  by  fs  (e).  We  shall  suppose  that  an  infinite 
group  of  real  substitutions  is  given,  and  that  it  is  known  independently  to 
be  a  discontinuous  group:  we  proceed  to  consider  the  characteristic  properties 
of  the  associated  division  of  the  plane,  which  is  to  be  covered  once  and  only 
once  by  the  aggregate  of  the  regions.  The  fundamental  region  is  denoted 
by  lio :  the  region,  which  results  when  the  substitution  /,„  (e)  is  applied 
to  the  points  of  R,,  will  be  denoted  by  iJ™. 

So  long  as  we  deal  with  real  substitutions,  it  is  sufficient  to  divide  the 
half-plane  above  the  axis  of  x  into  regions :  and  this  axis  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  boundary  of  the  plane.  Since  the  group  is  infinite,  the  division  into 
regions  must  extend  in  all  directions  in  the  plane  to  its  finite  or  infinite 
boundaries :  for  we  should  otherwise  have  infinitesimal  transformations.   Thus 

*  PoinoarS  uses  the  term  limUropliei. 

+  Math.  Ann.,  t.  six,  p.  554,  t.  ix,  pp.  52,  53:  Acta  Math.,  t.  i,  p.  62.  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  a  leas  hmited  class  of  groups;  see  p.  606,  note. 
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the  edge  of  a  region  is  either  the  edge  of  a  contiguous  region,  and  then  it  is 
said  to  be  of  the_^rsi  kind;  or  it  is  a  part  of  the  boundary  of  the  plane,  that 
is,  in  the  present  case  it  is  a  part  of  the  axis  of  ic :  and  then  it  is  said  to  be  of 
the  second  kind.  Since  all  real  substitutions  transform  a  point  above  the  axis 
of  X  into  another  point  above  the  axis  of  x,  it  follows  that  all  edges  congruent 
with  an  edge  of  the  first  kind  (an  edge  lying  off  the  axis  of  at)  themselves 
lie  off  the  axis  of  x,  that  is,  are  of  the  first  kind :  and  similarly  all  edges  con- 
gruent with  an  edge  of  the  second  kind  are  themselves  of  the  second  kind. 

The  corners,  being  the  extremities  of  the  edges,  are  of  three  categories. 
If  a  corner  be  an  extremity  of  two  edges  of  the  first  kind  and  not  on  the 
axis  of  X,  then  it  is  of  the  first  categoiy :  and  the  infinite  series  of  corners 
homologous  with  it  are  of  the  first  category.  If  it  be  common  to  two 
edges  of  the  first  kind  and  lie  on  the  axis  of  ic,  then  it  is  of  the  second 
category:  and  the  infinite  series  of  corners  homologous  with  it  are  of  the 
second  category.  If  it  be  common  to  two  edges,  one  of  the  first  and  one  of 
the  second  kind,  it  is  of  the  third  category ;  of  course  it  lies  on  the  axis  of 
ic  and  the  infinite  series  of  comers  homologous  with  it  are  of  the  third 
category.  We  do  not  consider  two  edges  of  the  second  kind  as  meeting : 
they  would,  in  such  a  case,  be  regarded  as  a  single  edge. 

Each  edge  of  the  first  kind  belongs  to  two  regions.  We  do  not  assign 
such  an  edge  to  either  of  the  regions,  but  we  use  this  community  of 
region  to  range  edges  as  follows.  Let  the  edge  be  Ej,,  common  to  JJ„ 
and  lip ;  then,  making  the  substitution  inverse  to  fp  {s),  say  ff~^  {s),  lip 
becomes  It„,  R^  becomes  R-p,  and  Ep  becomes  fp~'(Ep),  which  is  necessarily 
an  edge  of  the  first  kind  and  is  common  to  the  new  regions  ii_p  and  li„, 
that  is,  it  is  an  edge  of  it,.  Let  it  be  Ep' :  then  Ep  and  Ep'  may  ho 
the  same  or  they  may  be  different. 

If  Ep  and  Ep'  be  different,  then  we  have  a  pair  of  edges  congruent  to 
one  another ;  two  such  congruent  edges  of  the  same  region  are  said  to  be 
conjugate.  Since  the  substitutions  are  of  the  linear  type,  the  correspondence 
being  uniform,  not  more  than  one  edge  of  a  region  can  be  conjugate  with 
a  given  edge  of  that  region, 

If  Ep  and  Ep'  be  the  same,  then  the  substitution  transforms  Ep  into 
itself :  hence  some  point  on  Ep  must  be  transformed  into  itself  As  the  edge 
is  of  the  first  kind  so  that  the  point  is  above  the  axis  of  X,  the  substitution 
is  elliptic  and  has  this  point  as  the  fixed  point  of  the  substitution  in 
the  positive  half-plane.  The  two  parts  of  Ep  can  be  regarded  as  two 
edges ;  and  the  common  point  as  the  comer,  evidently  of  the  first  category. 
Because  the  directions  of  the  edges  measured  away  from  the  point  are 
inclined  at  an  angle  tt,  it  follows  that  the  multiplier  of  the  elliptic  sub- 
stitution is  e"",  or  —  1.  An  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  special 
example   of  §  284,   where  the   circular  boundary  of  the  initial   region   of 
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reference  is  changed  into  itself  by  the  fundamental   substitution  wz—  —  1, 

, ,    ,   .  w~i         z~i 

that  IS,  :  = -, , 

w-\-i         z  +  t 

Heucc  the  edges  of  the  first  kind  are  even  in  nu^nher  and  can  be  arranged 
in  conjugate  pairs. 

Further,  a  point  on  an  edge  of  the  first  kind  is  transformed  into  a 
point  on  the  conjugate  edge — uniquely,  unless  the  point  be  a  corner,  when 
it  beloDgs  to  two  edges.  Hence  points  on  edges  of  the  first  kind  other  than 
comers  correspond  in  pairs. 

An  edge  of  the  second  kind  is  transformed  into  one  of  the  second  kind, 
but  belonging  to  a  different  polygon ;  there  is  no  correspondence  between 
points  on  edges  of  the  second  kind  belonging  to  the  same  polygon. 

Each  corner,  as  the  point  common  to  two  edges,  belongs  to  at  least  three 
regions.  As  a  point  of  one  edge,  it  will  have  as  its  homologue  an  extremity 
of  the  conjugate  edge :  as  a  point  of  another  edge,  it  will  have  as  its  homologue 
an  extremity  of  the  edge  conjugate  to  that  other :  and  these  homologues  may 
be  the  same  or  they  may  be  different.  Hence  several  corners  of  a  given 
region  may  be  homologous :  the  set  of  homologous  corners  of  a  given  region  is 
called  a  cycle.  Since  points  of  a  series  homologous  with  a  given  point  all 
belong  to  one  category,  it  is  convenient  to  arrange  tlie  cycles  in  connection 
with  the  categories  of  the  component  points. 

The  number  of  edges  of  the  first  kind  is  even,  say  2k  ;  and  they  can  be 

arranged  in  pairs  of  conjugates,  say  £"1,  ^»+i;  E,,  En+i] Then  since  En+p 

is  the  conjugate  of  Ep,  and/„+p{3)  is  the  substitution  which  changes  R^  into 
Rn+p,  fti+pi^)  is  a  substitution  changing  Ep  into  E^+.p.  After  the  preceding 
explanation,  fp~''  (z)  is  also  a  substitution  changing  Ep  into  its  conj  ugate  E^+p '. 
hence  we  have 

/.»w -/,-'» 

Hence  for  a  division  of  the  plane,  each  region  of  which  has  2m  edges  of  the 
first  kind,  the  group  contains  n  fundamental  substitutions :  the  remaining  n 
substitutions,  necessary  to  construct  the  remaining  contiguous  regions,  are 
obtained  by  taking  the  first  inverses  of  the  fundamental  substitutions. 

The  edge  Ep  has  been  taken  as  the  edge  common  to  -fi,  and  Jt^,  the  region 
derived  from  Ho  by  the  substitution /J,  (a).  Every  region  will  have  an  edge 
congruent  to  Ep :  if  iJi  be  one  such  region,  then  the  region,  on  the  other  side 
of  that  line  and  having  that  line  for  an  edge  (the  edge  is,  for  that  other 
region,  the  congruent  of  the  conjugate  of  Ep),  is  obtainable  from  Ro  by  the 
substitution /i{/p  (a)).  We  thus  have  an  easy  method  of  determining  the 
substitution  to  be  associated  with  the  region,  by  considering  the  edges  which 
are  crossed  in  passing  to  the  region :  and,  conversely,  when  the  substitutions 
are  associated  with  the  regions,  the  correspondence  of  the  edges  is  known. 

As  in  the  special  example,  there  are  relations  among  the  fundamental 
substitutions.  The  simplest  mode  of  determining  them  is  to  describe  a  small 
F.  38 
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circuit  round  each  corner  of  Ro  in  succession  i  in  the  description  of  the  circuit, 
the  symbol  of  each  new  region  can  be  derived  by  a  knowledge  of  the  edge  last 
crossed  and  when  the  circuit  is  closed  the  last  symbol  is  the  symbol  also  of  £,, 
so  that  a  relation  is  obtained. 

286.     The  only  limitations  as  yet  assigned  to  the  initial  region  (and  there- 
fore to  each  of  the  regions)  of  the  plane  are  (i)  that  it  contains  only  one  point 
homologous  with  2,  and  (ii)  that  the  even  number  of  edges  of  the  first  kind 
can  be  arranged  in  congruent  conjugate  paire.     But  now, 
■without  detracting  from  the  generality  of  the  division,  we 
can  modify  the  initial  region  in  such  a  way  that  all  the 
edges  of  the  first  kind  are  ai-cs  of  circles  with  their  centres 
on  the  axis  of  ic.   For  let  O...AFB...DGG  be  a  region  with 
GOD  and  AFB  for  conjugate  edges ;  join  OD  by  an  arc  of      l  ^.__.ll-^ 
a  circle  GEO  with  its  centre  on  the  axis  of  en ;  and  apply  to     ^^- — r"—- -"^ 
GED  the  substitution  inverse  to  that  which  gives  the  region 
in  which  E  lies :  let  AHB  be  the  result,  being  also  (|  258) 
an  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  centre  on  the  axis  of  a;.     Then  the  part  AFBHA, 
say  So,  is  transformed  to  CODEC,  say  8/,  by  the  substitution  which  causes  a 
passage  from  ii„  across  GOD  into  another  region :  every  point  in  yS„  has  a 
homologue  in  yS„' :  and  there  is,  by  the  hypothesis  that  B^  ia  the  initial  region, 
no  homologue  in  iJ^  of  a  point  in  S^  except  the  point  itself.     If,  then,  we  take 
away  S^  from  B^  and  add  Su,  we  have  a  new  region 

-Ho  —  -"0  '¥  Sd  —  Su- 
it satisfies  all  the  conditions  which  apply  to  the  regions  so  far  obtained :  there 
is  DO  point  in  R^'  homologous  with  a  point  in  it,  and  the  conjugate  edges 
CGD  and  AFB  are  replaced  by  conjugate  edges  GED,  AHB  congruent 
by  the  same  substitution  as  the  former  pair.  And  the  new  conjugate 
edges   are  circles  having  their  centres  on  the  axis  of  w. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  with  each  pair  of  conjugate  edges  that  arc  not 
arcs  of  circles  having  their  centres  on  the  axis  of  x,  and  replacing  it  by  a  pair 
of  conjugate  edges  congruent  by  the  same  substitution  and  consisting  of 
arcs  of  circles  having  their  centres  on  the  axis  of  x,  we  ultimately  obtain  a 
region  in  which  all  the  edges  of  the  first  kind  are  arcs  of  circles  having  their 
centres  on  the  axis  ot  x.  These  can,  of  course,  be  arranged  in  conjugate  pairs, 
congruent  by  the  assigned  fundamental  substitutions.  Straight  lin«s  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  x  count  as  circles  with  centres  at  ic  =  so  on  that 
axis :  all  other  straight  lines,  not  being  parts  of  the  axis  of  «,  can  be  replaced 
by  circles. 

The  edges  of  the  second  kind  are  left  unaltered. 

A  region,  thus  bounded,  is  called  a  normal  polygon. 

Further,  this  normal  polygon  may  be  taken  conveas,  that  is,  edges  do  not 
cross  one  another.     If  the  preceding  reduction  of  a  region  to  the  form  of 
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a  normal  polygon  should  lead  to  a  cross  polygon,  then,  as  is  usual  in 
dealing  with  the  area  of  snch  cross  figures,  part  of  the  area  is  to  be 
considered  negative :  and  therefore,  for  every  point  in  this  negative  part, 
there  must  be  two  points  in  the  positive  part.  Hence, 
in  the  positive  part,  there  are 

(i)  points,  none  of  which  has  a  homologue  in 
the  negative  part,  or  in  the  positive 
part  except  itself:  their  aggregate  gives 
a  normal  polygon  Q : 
(ii)  two  sets  of  points,  each  set  of  which  consists 
of  the  homologues  of  points  in  the  nega- 
tive part,  and  makes  np  a  positive  normal 
polygon;  let  the  polygons  be  Ti  and  T^,.  '-''^'  ■^^"' 

The  negative  part  is  a  normal  polygon  T,  to  which  7,  and  T.^  are  each  congruent. 
Wc  now  change  R  by  adding  a  normal  polygon  T  and  subtracting  a 
normal  polygon  Ti :  thus  for  the  new  region  we  have  a  positive  (that  is,  a 
convex)  polygon  Q,  and  a  positive  (convex)  polygon  T^.  No  point  in  Q  has  a 
homologue  in  T^:  hence  T^  and  Q  together  make  up  a  region  such  that 
homologues  of  all  points  within  it  lie  outside :  this  region  is  a  normal 
polygon,  and  it  is  convex.  Hence  we  may  take  as  the  initial  region  of 
reference  a  normal  convex  polygon,  thai  is,  a  convea;  polygon  boimded  hy  arcs  of 
circles  having  their  centres  on  the  axis  of  x,  or  by  portions  of  the  aids  of  m:  the 
number  of  arc-edges  is  even,  and  they  can  be  arranged  in  conjugate  pairs. 

Simplicity  is  obtained  by  securing  that  the  curves,  which  compose  the 
boundary,  are  as  like  one  another  in  character  as  possible.  The  substitutions 
are  linear  and  they  change  boundaries  into  boundaries:  the  whole  plane  is  to 
be  covered :  and  there  ai'e  no  gaps  between  a  bounding  edge  and  the  homo- 
logue of  the  conjugate  bounding  edge.  The  only  curves,  which  satisfy  this 
condition  of  leaving  no  gaps,  and  which  are  of  the  same  character  after  any 
number  of  linear  transformations,  are  circles  and  straight  lines. 

287.  We  have  seen  that  two  (or  more  than  two)  corners  of  a  convex 
polygon  may  he  homologous ;    it  is 

now   necessary   to   arrange    all    the        y-"^      ^~^  ^""^        ~^"\ 

comers  in  their  cycles.     Let  AB  and       A  E 

ED   be   two   conjugate   edges   of  a 

normal  polygon,  and  let   ———   be 

^   ■'='  cz-vd  - . _— — — • 

the  substitution  which  changes  AB  °        t-     m  ° 

into  ED ;  then,  as  usual,  we  have 

a         ad  —  bcl  11 
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SO  that  arg.  iw  — j  +  arg.  [^  +  -)=  ■"■■ 

This  at  once  shews  that,  whatever  be  the  value  of  - 

C  V 

E  are  homologous,  and  likewise  the  points  B,  D.  Hence  to  obtain  a  corner 
homologoua  to  a  given  corner  we  start  from  the  corner,  describe  the  edge  of 
the  polygon  beginning  there,  then  describe  in  the  same  direction*  the  conju- 
gate edge :  the  extremity  of  that  edge  is  a  homologous  comer. 

The  process  may  now  be  reapplied,  beginning  with  the  last  point ;  and  it 
can  be  continued,  each  stage  adding  one  point  to  the  cycle,  nntil  we  either 
return  to  the  initial  point  or  until  we  arc  met  by  an  edge  of  the  second  kind, 
In  the  former  case  we  have  a  completed  cycle,  which  may  bo  regarded  as  a 
closed  cycle.  In  the  latter  case  we  can  proceed  no  further,  as  edges  of  the 
second  kind  are  not  ranged  in  conjugate  pairs;  but,  resuming  at  the  initial 
point  we  apply  the  process  with  a  description  in  the  reverse  direction  until 
we  again  arrive  at  an  edge  of  the  second  kind :  again  we  have  a  cycle,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  an  open  cycle. 

In  the  case  of  a  closed  cycle,  if  one  of  the  included  points  be  of  the  first 
category,  then  all  the  points  are  of  the  first  category :  the  cycle  itself  is  then 
said  to  be  of  the  first  category.  If  one  of  the  points  be  of  the  second  category, 
then  since  no  edge  of  the  second  kind  is  met  in  the  description,  all  the  edges 
met  are  of  the  first  kind ;  and  therefore  all  the  points,  lying  on  the  axis  of  x 
and  being  the  intersections  of  edges  of  the  first  kind,  are  of  the  second 
category :   the  cycle  itself  is  then  said  to  be  of  the  second  category. 

Open  cycles  will  contain  points  of  the  third  category :  they  may  also 
contain  points  of  the  second  category  for  points  both  of  the  second  and  of 
the  third  categories  lie  on  the  axis  of  x,  and  homology  of  the  points  docs  not 
imply  conjugacy  of  all  edges  of  which  they  are  extremities.  Such  cycles  are 
said  to  be  of  the  third  category. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  cycles  can  be  derived  when  the  arrajigement  in 
conjugate  pairs  of  edges  of  the  firet  kind  is  given ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  number  of  open  cycles  is  equal  to  the  number  of  edges  of  the  second 
kind. 

We  may  take  one  or  two  examples.  For  a  quadrilateral,  in  which 
the  conjugate  pairs  are  1,  4;   2,  3 — the  numbers  being  q 

as  in  the  figure— we  have  by  the  above  process  A,  AB, 
DA,  A  :  that  is,  j1  is  a  cycle  by  itself.  Then  B,  BC,  CD, 
D,  DA,  AB,  B :  that  is,  B  and  D  form  a  cycle ;  and  then 
C,  CD,  BC.  C,  that  is,  C  is  a  cycle  by  itself.  The  cycles 
are  therefore  three,  namely,  A;  B,  D;  G.  Fig.  I12. 

*  This' is  neoesaary :  the  direotion  ie  easily  settlad  for  a  complete  polygon  the  sides  of  which 
1  in  positive  or  in  negative  direotion  throughout. 
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For  a  hexagon,  in  which  the  conjugate  pairs  are  1,  5 ;    2,  4;    3,  6,  the 
cycles  are  two,  namely.  A,  F,  D,  G  and  B,  E.    If  the  conjugate  pairs  be 


1,  6 ;  2,  5 ;  3,  4,  the  cycles  are  four,  namely.  A;  B,  F;  C,  E ;  D.  Jf  the 
conjugate  pairs  be  1,  4;  2,  5;  3,  6  the  cycles  are  two,  namely.  A,  0,  E\ 
B,  D,  F. 

For  a  pentagon,  with  one  edge  of  the  second  kind  as  in  the  figure  and 


having  I,  3;   4,  5   as  the  conjugate  pairs,  the   cycles   are   throe,  namely, 
E;   A,  D\  B,  0;   the  last  being  open  and  of  the  third  category. 

For  a  quadrilateral  as  in  the  figure,  having  three  comers  on  the  axis  of  x 
and  1.  2;  3,  4  as  the  arrangement  of  its  conjugate 
pairs,  the  cycles  are  I);   A,  G;   B;   the   last  two 
being  of  the  second  category. 


"We  have  now  to  consider  the  angles  of  the 
polygons  taken  internally.  It  is  evident  that  at 
any  corner  of  the  second  category,  the  angle  is 
zero,  for  it  is  the  angle  between  two  circles  meeting 
on  their  line  of  centres ;  and  that  at  any  comer  of 
the  third  category  the  angle  is  right.  There  therefore  remain  only  the 
angles  at  comers  of  the  first  category.  Let  A-^,  A^,  ...,  A^  be  the  comers 
in  a  cycle  of  the  first  category  and  denote  the  angles  by  the  same  letters. 


Fig.  115. 
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Since  Aj  and  A.^  are  homologous  comers,  they  are  extremities  of  conjugate 
edges.     Apply  to  the  plane,  in  the  vicinity  of  A^,  the  substitution  which 
changes  the  edge  ending  in  A^  to  its  conjugate  ending  in  Ai:   then  the 
point  Aj  is  transferred  to  the  point  Ai;  one  edge  at  ^4,  coincides  with  its 
conjugate  at  A,  and  the  other  edge  at  A^  makes  an  angle         f^ 
As  with  it,  hecause  of  the  substitution  which  conserves 
angles.     The  latter  edge  was  the  edge  which  followed  A^ 
in  the  cycle  for  the  derivation  of  A~:  we  take  its  conju- 
gate ending  in  A3,  and  treat  these  and  the  points  A^  and  *' 
A3  as  before  for  A^  and  A^  and  their  conjugate  edges,  namely,  by  using  the 
substitutions  transforming  conjugate  edges  and  passing  from  A,  to  A^  and 
then  those  from  jI^  to  A^. 

Proceeding  in  this  way  round  the  cycle,  we  shall  have 

(1)  a  series  of  lines  at  the  point,  each  line  between  two  angles  being 

one  of  the  conjugate  edges  on  which  the  two  corners  lie : 

(2)  the  angles  corresponding  to  the  comers  taken  in  cyclical  order, 
Hence  after  n  such  operations  we  shall  again  reach  an  angle  Ai.    If  the  edge 
do  not  coincide  with  the  iirst  edge,  we  repeat  the  set  of  n  operations ;  and 
so  on. 

Now  all  these  substitutions  lead  to  the  construction  of  the  various  regions 
meeting  in  A,  which  are  to  occupy  all  the  plane  round  A,  and  no  two  of 
which  are  to  contain  a  point  which  does  not  lie  on  an  edge.  Hence 
after  the  completion  of  some  set  of  operations,  say  the  pih  set,  the 
edges  of  A,^  will  coincide  with  their  edges  of  the  first  angle  A^;  and 
therefore 

p(Ai  +  As  +  ...+A^)  =  2'7r, 

so  that  Aj  +  A,,  +  ...+A^=^. 

Hence  the  sum  of  the  angles  at  the  corners,  in  a  cycle  of  the  first  category, 
is  a  submultiple  of  2^. 

Further,  if  q  be  the  number  of  polygons  at  A,  we  have 

CoROLLAKY  1,  For  a  cycle  of  the  second  category— ^t  is  a  Hosed  cycle — ■ 
both  p  and  q  are  infinite. 

The  cycle  contains  only  a  finite  number  of  c  mer^  be  au'-e  the  polygon 
has  only  a  finite  number*  of  edges :  as  each  comet  is  of  the  sf  cond  category, 

*  If  the  number  be  infinite,  the  edges  must  ba  infiniteaimal  lu  length  unleaa  tlie  perimeter  of 
each  of  the  polygons  ia  infinite  :  each  of  these  alternatives  is  exolud  I 

The  reason  toe  finiteneas  (§  283)  in  the  number  of  fundamental  snbst  tut  ons  in  the  group 
is  now  obvious :  their  number  is  one-half  of  the  number  of  edges  of  the  fii  t  ki  id 
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the  angle  is  zero :  and  therefore  the  repetition  of  the  set  of  operatioos  can  be 
effected  without  limit.  Hence  p  is  infinite ;  and,  as  n  polygons  at  a  corner 
are  given  liy  each  set  of  opei'ations,  the  number  q  of  polygons  is  infinite. 

Corollary  2.  Corresponding  to  every  cycle  of  the  first  category,  tliere  is 
a  relation  among  the  fundamental  substitutions  of  the  group. 

Let/i9  be  tbe  substitution  interchanging  the  conjugate  edges  through  A, 
and  Aj, ;  fj^  the  substitution  interchanging  the  conjugate  edges  through  A^ 
and  Aj,;  and  so  on.     Let  t/" denote 

/.r'./.-./.-'....A-Mr'(^); 

then  Cr»(^r)  =  s. 

For  U  is  the  substitution  which  reproduces  the  polygon  with  the  angle 
Ai  at  ^1 ;  and  this  substitution  is  easily  seen,  after  the  preceding  explanation, 
to  be  periodic  of  order  p.     Moreover,  this  substitution  U  is  elliptic. 

288.  The  following  charaoteriatics  of  the  fundamental  region  have  now 
been  obtained : 

(i)  It  is  a  convex  polygon,  the  edges  of  which  are  either  arcs 
of  circles  with  their  centres  on  the  axis  of  x  or  are  portions 
of  the  axis  of  a: : 
(ii)  The  edges  of  tbe  former  kind  are  even  in  number  and  can  be 
arranged  in  conjugate  pairs :  there  is  a  substitution  for  which 
the  edges  of  a  conjugate  pair  are  congruent ;  if  this  sub- 
stitution change  one  edge  a  of  the  pair  into  a',  it  changes 
the  given  region  into  the  region  on  the  other  side  of  a' : 
(iii)     The  comers  of  the  polygon  can  be  arranged  in  cycles  of  one  or 

other  of  three  categories : 
(iv)     The  angles  at  comers  in  a  cycle  of  the  second  category  are  zero : 
each  of  the  angles  at  corners  in  a  cycle  of  the  third  category 
is  right :  the  sum  of  the  angles  at  comers  in  a  cycle  of  the 
first  category  is  a  submultiple  of  2Tr. 
Let  there  be  an  infinite  discontinuous  group  of  substitutions,  such  that  its 
fundamental  substitutions  are  characterised  by  the  occurrence  of  the  fore- 
going properties  in  the  edges  and  the  angles  of  the  geometrically  associated 
region :  and  let  the  whole  group  of  substitutions  be  applied  to  the  region. 

Then  the  half-plane  on  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  x  is  covered :  no 
part  is  covered  more  than  once,  and  no  part  is  unassigned  to  regions.  It  is 
easy  to  see  in  a  general  way  how  this  given  condition  is  satisfied  by  the 
various  properties  of  the  regions.  Since  the  edges  of  the  first  kind  in 
the  initial  region  can  be  arranged  in  conjugate  pairs,  it  is  so  with  those 
edges  in  every  region :  and  the  substitution,  which  makes  them  congruent, 
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makes  one  of  them  to  coincide  with  the  homologue  of  the  other  for  the 
neighbouring  region,  so  that  no  part  is  unassigned.  ISlo  part  is  covered 
twice,  for  the  initial  region  is  a  normal  convex  polygon  and  therefore  every 
region  is  a  normal  convex  polygon :  the  edges  are  homologous  from  region  to 
region,  and  form  a  common  boundary.  The  angle  of  intersection  with  a 
given  arc  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  edge  of  the  consecutive  polygon :  for  an  arc 
of  a  circle,  making  on  one  side  an  {^signed  angle  with  a  given  arc  and  having 
its  centre  on  the  axis,  is  unique.  At  every  comer  of  any  polygon,  there  will 
he  a  nnmher  of  polygons :  the  corners  which  coincide  there  are,  for  the 
different  polygons,  the  comers  homologous  with  a  cycle  in  the  original 
region :  and  the  angles  belonging  to  those  comers  fill  up,  either  alone  or 
after  an  exact  number  of  repetitions,  the  full  angle  round  the  point. 

We  have  seen  that  the  substitution,  which  passes  from  a  polygon  at  a 
point  to  the  same  polygon,  after  n  polygons,  reproduces  the  angular  point 
at  the  same  time  as  it  reproduces  the  polygon;  the  point  is  a  fixed  point 
of  an  elliptic  substitution.  Similarly,  if  the  point  belong  to  a  cycle  of  the 
second  category,  n  is  infinite  and  the  substitution  does  not  change  the  point, 
which  is  therefore  a  fixed  point  of  the  substitution ;  as  the  fixed  point  is  on 
the  axis,  the  substitution  is  parabolic  (§  292). 

The  preceding  are  the  essential  properties  of  the  regions,  which  are 
sufficient  for  the  division  of  the  half-plane  when  a  group'  is  given,  and 
therefore  by  reflexion  through  the  axis  of  x,  they  are  sufficient  for  the 
division  of  the  other  half-plane. 

The  position  of  comers  of  the  first  category,  and  the  orientation  of  edges 
meeting  in  those  comers,  are  determinate  when  the  group  ia  supposed 
given  r  within  certain  limits,  half  of  the  cornera  of  the  third  category  can 
be  arbitrarily  chosen. 

289.  In  the  preceding  investigation,  the  group  has  been  supposed  given : 
the  problem  was  the  appropriate  division  of  the  plane.  The  converse  problem 
occurs  when  a  fundamental  region,  with  properties  appropriate  for  the 
division  of  the  half-plane,  is  given :  it  is  the  determination  of  the  group. 
The  fundamental  substitutions  of  the  group  are  those  which  transform  an 
edge  into  its  conjugate,  and  they  are  to  be  real — conditions  which,  by 
§  258,  are  sufhcient  for  their  construction.  The  whole  group  of  suhstitii- 
tions  is  obtained  by  combining  those  that  arc  fundamental.  The  complete 
division  of  the  haJf-plane  is  effected,  by  applying  to  each  polygon  in  suc- 
cession the  series  of  fundamental  substitutions  and  of  their  first  inverses. 

It  is  evident  that  a  given  division  of  the  plane  into  regions  determines 
the  group  uniquely:  but,  as  has  already  been  seen  in  the  general  ex- 
planation, the  existence  of  a  group  with  the  requisite  properties  does  not 
imply  a  unique  division  of  the  plane. 
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As  an  example,  let  the  fundamental  substitutions  be  required  when  a  quadrilateral  as 
in  Fig.  112,  having  1,2;  3,  4  for  tho  conjugate  pairs  of  edges,  is  given  as  a  fundamental 
region.    Tlie  cycles  ef  the  corners  are  B ;  D;  A,0;  so  that 


where  /,  m,  n 

The  simplest  case  has  already  been  treated,  §  284:  there,  l=--2, 
region  ia  a  triangle,  really  a  quadrilateral  with  two 
edges  as  conterminous  arcs  of  the  same  circle.  We 
shall  therefore  suppose  this  case  excluded  ;  we  take  the 
case  next  in  point  of  simplicity,  viz.  l~2,  A=C.  Then 
AB  and  BG  are  conterminous  area  of  one  circle ;  we 
shall  take  the  centre  of  this  circle  to  be  the  origin,  its 
radius  unity  and  B  on  the  axis  of  y;  then  B  is  a  fixed 
point  of  the  substitution,  which,  changes  AB  into  BG. 
The  substitution  is 


e  of  the  two  fundamental  substitutions. 


Evidently  A^-,  ADB^ 
then   OAE='^,  0D£=^- 


Let  £1  be  the  centre  of  the  circle  AD,  a 


'■5=«"^(» 


the  negative  aign  of  the  radical  correspondiug  to  the  c 
■  radius  p  must  be  real  and  therefore 

11^- 


e  when  B  lies  below  ABO.     Tho 


we  omit  the  oaso  of  m=fc,  and  therefore  »>2. 

The  fimdamental  substitution,  which  changes  AB  into  (7D,  has  O  and  the  complex  con- 
jugate  to   B  for  i(«  fixed  points:    these  points  are+jpsin^.     Tho  argument   of   the 

multiplier  is  — ,  being  the  angle  ADO;  hence  the  substitution  is 


V!-lpS.l 


-ipS! 


which  reduces  to 


where  p  has  tho  value  g 


1  by  the  above  equatio 
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This  substitution,  and  the  substitution  w=  — ,  are  the  fimdameutal  substitutions  of 
the  group.     The  spedal  illustration  in  §  284  gives 

the  special  form  therefore  is 

Taking  eos~=a,  co3^  =  6,  A  =  (a^  +  6^-l)^,  we  have  p(l -((^)  =  6  +  A;  the  second  fun- 
damental substitution  is 


T^=l,  S"'^!,  (TS]''  =  l, 

ere  Tz^  —  ;    the  complete  figure  oan  be  constructed  as  in   §  284, 

An  interesting  figure  oocupb  for  m  =  4,  n  —  6. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  that,  if  an  elliptic  substitution  have  re''^'  for  its 
points  and  26  for  the  argument  of  its  multiplier,  its  expression  is 
_Ae+B 
^"CzJrD' 
,  .     sin(e-e)  „       sine  „         I  sine  _     sin(fl  +  e) 

where  ^=si^e'        ■^='"sind'  rsiaS'  ain  0  "  ' 

Taking   now   the   more   general   case   where   -5=^,  I>=—,A  +  C=—,  let   B   (in 
figure  112)  be  the  point  6e^',  aiid  A  the  point  oe"*.    Then  the  euhstitution  which  transformw 
Jfl  into  B(7  is  the  above,  when  d  =  ft  r  =  b,  6  =  B,  ao  that,  if  C  be  eel'', 
^^^i  ^  asin(e-fl)^'''  +  6sin,B 


-^sinfi."'  +  sin(3  +  £) 
giving  two  relations  among  the  constante. 

Similarly  two  more  relations  will  arise  out  of  the  substitution  which  transforms  GB 
into  DA.  And  three  relations  are  given  by  the  conditions  that  the  sum  of  the  anglos  at 
A  and  C  is  an  aliquot  part  of  2jf,  and  that  each  of  the  angles  B  and  B  is  ai  aliquot  part 
of  2ff. 

290.  All  the  substitutions  hitherto  considered  have  been  real:  we  now 
pass  to  the  conBidoration  of  those  which  have  complex  coefficients.     Let 

03  +  ^ 

ys  +  B 
be  such  an  one,  supposed  discontinuous:  then  the  effect  on  a  point  is  obtained 
by  displacing  the  origin,  inverting  with  respect  to  the  new  position,  reflecting 
through  a  line  inclined  to  the  axis  of  x  at  some  angle,  and  again  displacing 
the  origin.  The  displacements  of  the  origins  do  not  alter  the  character  of 
relations  of  points,  lines  and  curves ;  so  that  the  essential  parts  of  the 
transformation  are  an  inversion  and  a  reflexion. 
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Let  a  group  of  real  substitutions  of  the  character  considered  in  the 
preceding  sections  bo  transformed  by  the  foregoing  single  complex  substitu- 
tion :  a  new  group 

T^  +  S'    o^±ll^d 

73+  ^ 

will  thus  be  derived.     The  geometrical  representation  is  obtained  through 
transforming  the  old  geometrical  representation  by  the  substitution 

SO  that  the  new  group  is  discontinuous. 

The  original  group  left  the  axis  of  x  unchanged,  that  is,  the  line  z  —  z„ 
,  hence  the  substitutiont 


will    leave    unchanged    the    line    which   is   congi-uent   with   s  —  Zg  by   the 
substitution  | 


or  it  may  be  taken  in  the  form 

imaginary  part  ot  — — -—  =  [j. 

It  is  a  circle,  being  the  inverse  of  a  line ;  it  is  unaltered  by  the  substitutions 
of  the  new  group,  and  it  is  therefore  called*  the  fundamental  circle  of  this 
group.     The  group  is  still  called  Fuchsian  (p.  606,  note). 

The  half-planes  on  the  two  sides  of  the  axis  of  x  are  transformed  into  the 
two  parts  of  the  plane  which  lie  within  and  without  the  fundamental  circle 
respectively :  let  the  positive  half-plane  be  transformed  into  the  part  within 
the  circle. 

With  the  group  of  real  substitutions,  points  lying  above  the  axis  of  x 
are  transformed  into  points  also  lying  above  the  axis  of  x,  and  points  below 
into  points  below:  hence  with  the  new  group,  points  within  the  fundamental 
circle  are  transformed  into  points  also  within  the  circle,  and  points  without 
into  points  without. 

*  Klein  usee  the  word  Haziptkrds. 
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The  division  of  the  half-plane  into  curvilinear  polygons  ia  changeci  into  a 
division  of  the  pai't  within  the  circle  into  curvilinear  polygons.  The  sides  of 
the  polygons  either  are  circles  having  their  centres  on  the  axis  of  x,  that  is, 
cutting  the  axis  orthogonally,  or  they  are  parts  of  the  axis  of  x :  hence  the 
sides  of  the  polygons  in  the  division  of  the  circle  either  are  arcs  of  circles 
cutting  the  fundamental  circle  orthogonally  or  they  are  arcs  of  the  funda- 
mental circle. 

The  division  of  the  part  of  the  plane  without  the  circle  is  the  trans- 
formation of  the  half-plane  below  the  axis  of  x,  which  is  a  mere  reflexion 
in  the  axis  of  x  of  the  half-plane  above;  thus  the  division  is  characterised  by 
the  same  properties  as  characterise  the  division  of  the  part  within  the 
fundamental  circle.  But  when  the  division  of  the  part  within  the  circle 
is  given,  the  actual  division  of  the  part  without  it  can  be  more  easily 
obtained  by  inversion  with  the  centre  of  the  fundamental  circle  as  centre 
and  its  radius  as  radius  of  inversion. 

This  process  is  justified  by  the  proposition  that  conjugate  complexes  are 
transformed  by  the  substitution  ( s,  z]  into  points  which  are  the  in- 
voices of  one  another  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  circle.  For  a  system 
of  circles  can  be  drawn  through  two  conjugate  complexes,  cutting  the  real 
axis  orthogonally :  when  the  transformation  is  applied,  wo  have  a  system  of 
circles,  orthogonal  to  the  fundamental  circle  and  passing  through  the  two 
corresponding  points.  The  latter  are  therefore  inverses  with  regard  to 
the  fundamental  circle. 


This  proposition  can  also  be  proved  in  the  following  elementary 
Let  OG,  the  axis  of  x,  be  inverted,  with  A  as  the  centre  of 

P  and  §  be  two  conjugate  complexes,  and 

let  AP  cut  axis  of  x  in  G:  let  CQ  cut  the 

diameter  ofthe  circle  in  iJ.    Since  OCbisects 

PQ,  it  bisects  AR ;  and  therefore  the  centra 

of  the  circle  is  the  inverse  of  R. 


Let  p  and  q  be  the  inverses  of  P  and  Q : 
iompq,(tr.  'Fhm}th&mgl6pqQ=GPQ=CQP, 
and  Aqr=CRO:  thueyjv  is  a  straight  line. 


AP      Ar 


Aq      'Ar     ar     Ap' 
pr      PR      AQ     Ar 
^^'^  Ap~  AR~  AK"  Aq'  Fig.  118. 

so  that  rp.rq^Ar'. 

Thua  p  and  q  are  inverses  of  each  other,  relative  to  r  and  with  the  radius  of  the  funda- 
mental circle  as  radius.  Transference  of  origin  and  reflexion  in  a  straight  line  do  not  alter 
these  properties:  and  therefurep  and  q,  the  transformations  of  the  conjugate  /'  and  Q,  are 
e  another  with  regaiii  to  the  fundamental  circle. 
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Hence  with  the  present  group,  constructed  from  an  infinite  discontinuous 
group  of  real  substitutions  transformed  by  a  single  complex  substitution,  the 
fundamental  circle  has  the  same  importance  as  the  axis  of  real  quantities 
in  the  group  of  real  substitutions.  It  is  of  finite  radius,  which  will  be  taken 
to  be  unity :  its  centre  will  be  taken  to  be  the  origin.  The  area  within  it  is 
divided  into  regions  congruent  with  one  another  by  the  substitutions  of  the 
group :  the  whole  of  the  area  is  covered  by  the  polygons,  but  no  part  is 
covered  more  than  once. 

All  the  points,  homologous  with  a  given  point  a  within  the  circle,  lie 
within  the  circle :  each  polygon  contains  only  one  of  such  a  set  of  homologous 
points. 

The  angular  points  of  a  polygon  can  be  arranged  in  cycles  which  are 
of  three  categories.  The  sum  of  the  angles  at  points  in  a  cycle  of  the  first 
category  is  unchanged  by  the  substitution ;  it  is  equal  to  an  aliquot  part  of 
Stt.  At  points  in  a  cycle  of  the  second  category  each  angle  is  zero  :  at  points 
in  a  cycle  of  the  third  category  each  angle  is  right. 

In  fact,  all  the  properties  obtained  for  the  division  of  the  plane  into 
polygons  now  hold  for  the  division  of  the  circle  into  polygons  associated 
with  the  group 


provided  we  make  the  changes  that  are  consequent  on  the  transformation  of 
the  axis  of  x  into  the  fundamental  circle. 
The  form  of  the  subBtitution 

ys  +  a' 
which  secures  that  the  fundamoatal  circle  in  the  -w-plane  shall  bo  of  radius  unity  and 
centre  the  origin,  is  easily  obtained. 

It  has  been  proved  that  inverse  points  with  respect  to  the  circle  correspond  to  conjugate 
complosea;  hence  w  =  0  and  Mi=fD  correspond  to  two  conjugate  compleses,  say  X  and  \, 
and  therefore 

£-X 

"'""       Ao 
whore  |i;[=l  because  the  radius  of  the  fui  lame  tal  c  rc!e  a  to  be  unity     The  preaeace  of 
this  ftetor  K  ia  equivalent  to  a  rotat  o    of  the  u  j.la  a  about  the  origin     A's  the  ongin 
is  the  centre  of  the  fundamental  c  rcl     tl  le    s     n^ltered  by  suth  a  than^e 

and  therefore,  without  affecting  the  gener  1  ty     f  tl  e       1   t  tutioii,  we   ina,j   take  «  =  !, 
so  that  now 


where  X  is  an  arbitrary  complex  constant.     The  substitution  is  not  in  Its  canonical  form, 
which  however  can  at  once  be  deduced. 

291.     It  has  been  seen,  in  \  260,  that,  when  any  real  substitution  is  para- 
bolic or  hyperbolic,  then  practically  an  infinite  number  of  points  coincide  with 
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the  fixed  point  of  the  substitution  when  it  is  repeated  indefinitely,  whatever 
be  the  point  z  initially  subjected  to  the  transformation ;  this  fixed  point  lies 
on  the  axis  of  x,  and  is  called  an  essential  singularity  of  the  substitution. 
When  we  consider  such  points  in  reference  to  automorphic  functions,  which 
are  such  as  to  resume  their  value  when  their  argument  is  subjected  to 
the  linear  substitutions  of  the  group,  then  at  such  a  point  the  function 
resumes  the  value  which  it  had  at  the  point  initially  transformed ;  that  is, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  such  a  fixed  point  of  the  substitution,  the 
function  acquires  any  number  of  different  values  :  such  a  point  is  an  essential 
singularity  of  the  function.  Hence  the  essential  singularities  of  the  group 
are  the  essential  singularities  of  the  corresponding  function. 

Now  all  the  essential  singularities  of  a  discontinuous  group  lie  on  the 
axis  of  X  when  the  group  is  real;  the  line  may  be  or  may  not  be  a  con- 
tinuous line  of  essential  singularity.     If,  for  example,  x  be  any  such  point 
for  the  group  of  ^  283,  284  which  is  characteristic  of  elliptic   modular- 
functions,  then  all  the  others  for  that  group  are  given  by 
ax  +  h 
cx  +  d' 
where  a,  b,  c,  d  are   integers,   subject   to  the   condition  ad  —  ho  =  l:   and 
therefore  all  the  essential  singularities  are  given  by  rational  linear  trans- 
formations.    For   points   on   the   real   axis,   this   group   is   improperly   dis- 
continuous :  and  therefore  for  this  group  the  axis  of  ic  is  a  continuous  line 
of  essential  singularity. 

Hence  when  we  use  the  transformation  | ;; ,  z]  to  deduce  the  division 

of  the  fundamental  circle  into  regions,  the  essential  singularities  of  the  new 
group  are  points  on  the  circumference  of  the  fundamental  circle :  the  cir- 
cumference is  or  is  not  a  continuous  line  of  essential  singularity  for  the 
function  or  the  group*,  according  as  the  group  is  properly  or  improperly 
discontinuous  for  the  circle. 

292.  It  is  convenient  to  divide  the  groups  into  families,  the  discrimin- 
ation adopted  by  Poincare  being  made  according  to  the  categories  of  cycles  of 
angular  points  in  the  polygons  into  which  the  group  divides  the  plane.  The 
group  is  of  the 

1st  family,  if  the  polygon  have  cycles  of  the  1st         category  only, 

2nd 2nd  

3rd 3rd  , 

4th  2nd  and  3rd , 

*  Poincar^  calls  the  group  Fuehsian,  both  when  all  the  coefBoients  are  real  acS  when  they 
arise  from  the  transformation  of  such  an  inliDite  group  by  a  single  subatitntioa  that  has  imaginary 
coeffioieuts.  A  convenient  lesuml  of  his  results  is  given  by  him  in  a  paper,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xix, 
(1882),  pp.  553—564. 
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5th  family,  if  the  polygon  have  cycles  of  the  1st  and  3rd  categories  only, 

6th  1st  and  2nd , 

7th all  three  categories. 

Thus  in  the  polygons,  associated  with  groups  of  the  Ist,  the  2nd,  and  the  6th 
families,  all  the  edges  are  of  the  first  kind ;  in  the  polygons  associated  with 
groups  of  the  remaining  families,  edges  of  the  second  kind  occur. 

A  subdivision  of  some  of  the  families  is  possible.  It  has  been  proved  that 
the  sum  of  the  angles  in  a  cycle  of  the  first  categorj'  is  a  submultiple  of  Stt. 
If  the  sum  is  actually  27r,  the  cycle  is  said  to  belong  to  the  first  sub-category: 
if  it  be  less  than  Sir  (being  necessarily  a  submultiple),  the  cycle  is  said  to 
belong  to  the  second  sub-category.  And  then,  if  all  the  cycles  of  the  polygon 
belong  to  the  first  sub-category,  the  group  is  said  to  belong  to  the  first  order 
in  the  first  family:  if  the  polygon  have  any  cycle  belonging  to  the  second 
sub-category,  the  group  is  said  to  belong  to  the  second  order  in  the  first 
family. 

It  has  been  proved  in  §  288  that  a  comer  belonging  to  a  cycle  of  the 
second  category  is  not  changed  by  the  substitution  which  gives  the  conti- 
guous polygons  in  succession  ;  the  comer  is  a  fixed  point  of  the  substitution, 
so  that  the  substitution  is  either  parabolic  or  hyperbolic.  In  his  arrange- 
ment of  families,  Poincare  divided  the  cycles  of  the  second  category  into 
cycles  of  two  sub-categories,  according  as  the  substitution  is  parabolic  or 
hyperbolic:  but  Klein  has  proved*  that  there  are  no  cycles  for  hyperbolic 
substitutions,  and  therefore  the  division  is  unnecessary.  The  families  of 
groups,  the  polygons  associated  with  which  have  cycles  of  the  second 
category,  are  the  second,  the  fourth,  the  fifth  and  the  seventh. 

There  is  one  very  marked  difference  between  the  set  of  families,  con- 
sisting of  the  first,  the  second  and  the  sixth,  and  the  set  constituted  by 
the  remainder. 

No  polygon  associated  with  a  real  group  in  the  former  set  has  an  edge  of 
the  second  kind :  and  therefore  the  only  points  on  the  axis  taken  account  of 
in  the  division  of  the  plane  are  the  essential  singularities  of  the  group. 
The  domain  of  any  ordinary  point  on  the  axis  in  the  vicinity  of  each  of  the 
.  essential  singularities  is  infinitesimal :  and  therefore  the  axis  of  m  is  taken 
account  of  in  the  division  of  the  plane  only  in  so  far  as  it  contains  essential 
singularities  of  the  group  and  the  functions.  This,  of  course  ipphes  equally 
to  the  transformed  configuration  in  which  the  conserved  Ime  is  the  funda- 
mental circle:  and  therefore,  in  the  division  of  the  aiex  of  the  circle  its 
circumference  is  taken  account  of  only  in  so  far  as  it  contams  essential 
singularities  of  the  groups  and  the  functions. 

But  each  polygon  associated  with  a  real  group  m  the   second   set  of 
families  has  an  edge  of  the  second  kind :   the  groups  still  have  all   their 
'  Math.  Ann,,  t.  xl,  (1893),  p.  132. 
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essential  singularities  on  the  axis  of  x  (or  on  the  fundamental  circle) 
and  at  least  some  of  them  are  isolated  points;  so  that  the  domain  of  an 
ordinary  point  on  the  axis  is  not  infinitesimal.  Hence  parts  of  the  axis  of 
X  (or  of  the  circumference  of  the  fundamental  circle)  fall  into  the  division  of 
the  bounded  space. 

293.  There  is  a  method  of  ranging  groups  which  is  of  importance  in 
connection  with  the  automorphic  functions  determined  by  them. 

The  upper  half  of  the  plane  of  representation  has  been  divided  into 
curvilinear  polygons ;  it  is  evident  that  the  reflexion  of  the  division,  in  the 
axis  of  real  quantities,  is  the  division  of  the  lower  half  of  the  plane.  Let  the 
polygon  of  reference  in  the  upper  half  be  Rf,  and  in  the  lower  half  be  Ri, 
obtained  from  R„  by  reflexion  in  the  axis  of  real  quantities.  Then,  if  the 
group  belong  to  the  set,  which  includes  the  first,  the  second  and  the  sixth 
families,  Ro  and  R^  do  not  meet  except  at  those  isolated  points,  which  are 
polygonal  corners  of  the  second  category.  But  if  the  group  belong  to  the 
set  which  includes  the  remaining  families,  then  R^  and  R^  are  contiguous 
along  all  edges  of  the  second  kind,  and  they  may  be  contiguous  also  at 
isolated  points  as  before. 

In  the  former  case  R,,  and  Rg  may  be  regarded  as  distinct  spaces, 
each  fundamental  for  its  own  half-plane.  Let  R^  have  2n  edges  which  can 
be  arranged  in  n  conjugate  pairs,  and  let  q  be  the  number  of  cycles  all 
of  which  are  closed ;  each  point  in  one  edge  corresponds  to  a  single  point  in 
the  conjugate  edge.  Let  the  surface  included  by  the  polygon  .Bo  be  deformed 
and  stretched  in  such  a  manner  that  conjugate  edges  are  made  to  coincide  by 
the  coincidence  of  corresponding  points,  A  closed  surface  is  obtained.  For 
each  pair  of  edges  in  the  polygon  there  is  a  line  on  the  surface,  and  for  each 
cycle  in  the  polygon  there  is  a  point  on  the  surface  in  which  lines  meet ;  and 
the  lines  make  up  a  single  curvilinear  polygon  occupying  the  whole  surface. 
The  process  is  revemble ;  and  therefore  the  connectivity  of  the  surface  is  an 
integer  which  may  properly  be  associated  with  the  fundamental  polygon. 

When  two  consecutive  edges  are  conjugate,  their  common  corner  is  a 
cycle  by  itself.  The  line,  made  up  of  these  two  edges  after  the  deformation, 
ends  in  the  common  corner  which  has  become  an  isolated  poiut;  this  line 
can  be  obliterated  without  changing  the  connectivity.  The  obliteration 
annuls  two  edges  and  one  cycle  of  the  original  polygon :  that  is,  it  diminishes 
n  by  unity  and  q  by  unity.  Let  there  be  r  such  pairs  of  consecutive  edges. 
The  deformed  surface  is  now  occupied  by  a  single  polygoUj  with  n  —  r  sides 
and  q  —  r  angular  points;  so  that,  if  its  connectivity  be  2.?^+l,  we  have 
(§  165) 

2N=i  +  {n-r)-l-(q-r) 

The  group  may  be  said  to  be  of  class  N. 
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111  the  latter  case,  the  combination  of  Ito  ^^^  ^  tn^iy  be  regarded  as 
a  single  region,  fundamental  for  the  whole  plane.  Let  R^,  have  2ji  edges  of 
the  first  kind  and  m  of  the  second  kind,  and  let  q  be  the  number  of  closed 
cycles :  the  number  of  open  cycles  is  m.  Then  B,^  has  2ji  edges  of  the  first 
kind  and  q  closed  cycles;  it  has,  in  common  with  R^,  the  m  edges  of  the 
second  kind  and  the  m  open  cycles.  The  correspondence  of  points  on  the 
edges  of  the  first  kind  is  as  before.  Let  the  surface  included  by  S,^  and 
R^  taken  together  be  deformed  and  stretched  in  such  a  manner  that  con- 
jugate edges  coincide  by  the  coincidence  of  corresponding  points  on  those 
edges.  A  closed  surface  is  obtained.  As  the  process  is  reversible,  the 
connectivity  of  the  surface  thus  obtained  is  an  integer  which  may  properly 
be  associated  with  the  fundamental  polygon. 

This  integer  is  determined  as  before.  For  each  pair  of  edges  of  the  first 
kind  in  either  polygon,  a  line  is  obtained  on  the  surfiice ;  so  that  2w  lines  are 
thus  obtained,  n  from  ii„  and  n  from  R^.  Each  of  the  common  edges  of  the 
second  kind  is  a  line  on  the  surface,  so  that  m  lines  are  thus  obtained.  The 
total  number  of  lines  is  therefore  2n  +  in.  For  each  of  the  closed  cycles 
there  is  a  point  on  the  surface  in  which  lines,  obtained  through  the  defor- 
mation of  edges  of  the  first  kind,  meet:  their  number  is  2g,  each  of  the 
polygons  providing  q  of  them.  For  each  of  the  open  cycles  there  is  a  point 
on  the  surface  in  which  one  of  the  in  lines  divides  one  of  the  n  lines  arising 
through  -Bo  from  the  corresponding  line  arising  through  R^  :  the  number  of 
these  points  is  m.     The  total  number  of  points  is  therefore  Iq  +  m. 

The  total  number  of  polygons  on  the  surface  is  %  Hence,  if  the  con- 
nectivity be  2iV+  1,  we  have  (§  165) 

2iV  =  2  +  2*1  +  m  -  (25  -I-  m)  -  2 
=  2)i  -  2^-. 
The  group  may  be  said  to  be  of  olass  jV". 

Thus  for  the  generating  quadrilateral  in  figure  112  (p.  596),  the  class  of 
the  group  is  zero  when  the  arrangement  of  the  conjugate  pairs  is  1,  2 ;  3,  4 ; 
and  it  is  unity  when  the  arrangement  of  the  pairs  is  1,  3 ;  2,  4.  For  the 
generating  hexagon  in  tigure  113  {p.  597),  the  class  of  the  group  is  zero  when 
the  arrangement  of  the  conjugate  pairs  is  1,  6 ;  2,  5 ;  3,  4 :  and  it  is  unity 
when  the  arrangement  of  the  pairs  is  1,  4 ;  2,  5 ;  3,  6.  For  the  generating 
pentagon  in  figure  114  (p.  597),  the  class  of  the  group  is  zero  when  the 
arrangement  of  the  conjugate  pairs  is  1,  3;  4,  5:  and  it  is  two,  when  the 
arrangement  of  the  pairs  is  1,  4 ;  3,  5.  For  a  generating  polygon,  bounded 
by  2m  serai-circles  each  without  all  the  others  and  by  the  portions  of  the 
axis  of  X,  the  number  of  closed  cycles  is  zero :  hence  N  =  n. 

294     In  all  the  groups,  which  lead  to  a  division  of  a  half-plane  or  of  a 
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circle  into  polygons,  the  substitutions  have  real  coefficients  or  are  composed 
of  real  substitutions  and  a  single  substitution  with  complex  coefficieuts: 
and  thus  the  variation  in  the  complex  part  of  the  coefficients  in  the  group  is 
strictly  limited.     We  now  proceed  to  consider  groups  of  substitutions 


in  which  the  coefficients  are  complex  in  the  most  general  manner:  such 
groups,  when  properly  discontinuous,  are  called  Kleinian,  by  Poincar4 

The  Fuchsian  groups  conserve  a  line,  the  axis  of  ix,  or  a  circle,  the  funda- 
mental circle :  the  Kleinian  groups  do  not  conserve  such  a  line  or  circle, 
common  to  the  group.  Every  substitution  can  be  resolved  into  two  dis- 
placements of  origin,  an  inversion  and  a  reflexion,  as  in  §  2o8.  The  inversion 
has  for  its  centre  the  point  —  S/7,  being  the  origin  after  the  flrst  displace- 
ment ;  the  reflexion  is  in  the  line  through  this  point  making  with  the  real 
axis  an  angle  tt  —  2  arg.  7,  The  only  line  left  unaltered  by  these  processes  is 
one  which  makes  an  angle  Jtt  —  arg.  7  with  the  real  axis  and  passes  through 
the  point ;  and  the  final  displacement  to  the  point  aj"/  will  in  general  displace 
this  line.  Moreover,  arg.  7  is  not  the  same  for  all  substitutions;  there  is 
therefore  no  straight  line  thus  conserved  common  to  the  group. 

Similar  considerations  shew  that  there  is  no  fundamental  circle  for  the 
group,  persisting  untransformed  through  all  the  substitutions. 

Hence  the  Kleinian  groups  conserve  no  fundamental  line  and  no  funda- 
mental circle :  when  they  are  used  to  divide  the  plane,  the  result  cannot  be 
similar  to  that  secured  by  the  Fuchsian  groups.  As  will  now  be  proved, 
they  can  be  used  to  give  relations  between  positions  in  space,  as  well  as 
relations  between  positions  merely  in  a  plane. 

The  lineo-linear  relation  between  two  complex  variables,  expressed  as  a 
linear  substitution,  has  been  proved  (§  261)  to  be  the  algebraical  equivalent 
of  any  even  number  of  inversions  with  regard  to  circles  in  the  plane  of  the 
variables :  this  analytical  relation,  when  developed  in  its  geometrical  aspect, 
can  be  made  subservient  to  the  correlation  of  points  in  space. 

Lot  spheres  be  constructed  which  have,  as  their  equatorial  circles,  the 
circles  in  the  system  of  inversions  just  indicated;  let  inversions  be  now  carried 
out  with  regard  to  these  spheres,  instead  of  merely  with  regard  to  their 
equatorial  circles.  It  is  evident  that  the  consequent  relations  between  points 
in  the  plane  of  the  variable  2  are  the  same  as  when  inversion  is  carried  out 
with  regard  to  the  circles :  but  now  there  is  a  unique  transformation  of  points 
that  do  not  lie  in  the  plane.  Moreover,  the  transformation  possesses  the 
character  of  conformal  representation,  for  it  conserves  angles  and  it  secures 
the  similarity  of  infinitesimal  figures:   points  lying  above  the  plane  of  z 
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invert  into  points  lying  above  the  plane  of  z,  so  that  the  plane  of  z  is 
common  to  all  these  spherical  inversions  and  therefore  common  to  the  sub- 
stitutions, the  analytical  expression  of  which  is  to  be  associated  with  the 
geometrical  operation ;  and  a  sphere,  having  its  centre  in  the  plane  of  the 
complex  s  is  transformed  into  another  sphere,  having  its  centre  in  that  plane, 
so  that  the  equatorial  circles  correspond  to  one  another. 

Through  any  point  P  in  space,  let  an  arbitrary  sphere  he  drawn,  having 
its  centre  in  the  plane  of  the  complex  Variable,  say,  that  of  the  coordinates 
^,  7}.  It  will  bo  transformed,  by  the  various  inversions  indicated,  into  another 
sphere,  having  its  centre  also  in  the  plane  of  ^,  jj  and  passing  through  the 
point  Q  obtained  from  P  as  the  result  of  all  the  inversions ;  and  the  equatorial 
planes  will  correspond  to  one  another. 

Let  the  sphere  through  Q  be 

or  f '2  + 1?'=  +  f '" - 2af  -  ^bt]'  +  k^0. 

Hence,  if  Q  be  determined  by 

this  equation  is  p'^  +  hos'  +  hz^  +  i  =  0, 

where  —h,  —ho^a  +  ih,  a  —  ib  respectively.  The  equatorial  circle  of  this 
sphere  is  evidently  given  by  ^  =  0,  so  that  its  equation  is 

/V  +  hoz'  +  hza  +lc  =  0; 

this  circle  can  he  obtained  from  the  equatorial  circle  of  the  sphere  through  P 

by  the  substitution  /  = ^ .   Hence  the  latter  circle,  by  §  258,  is  given  by 

zso  (aon)  +  ^D«7i)  +  '*«u7  +  ^77o)  +  ^o  («w3  +  ^^To  +  ^«„S  +  hyo^) 

+  z  (a^,  +  h,aK  +  h^,y  +  kyB„)  +  /3d,  +  K^S,  +  k0,S  +  kSB,  -  0  : 
and  therefore  the  equation  of  the  sphere  through  P  is 

p^  (aa,  +  h„a.y^  +  ka„f  +  ^5770)  +  an  (aoiS  +  hS'yo  +  ^ctoS  +  /i;7o8) 

+  s  (a;8o  +  h,aB,  +  h^^j  +  kyB„)  +  ^A  +  K0K  +  ^A^  +  k8B„  =  0. 

The  quantities  h,  h^,  h  are  arbitrary  quantities,  subject  to  only  the  single 
condition  that  the  sphere  passes  through  the  point  Q :  there  is  no  other 
relation  that  connects  them.  Hence  the  equation  of  the  sphere  through  P 
must,  as  a  condition  attaching  to  the  quantities  h,  hi,  k,  be  substantially  the 
equivalent  of  the  former  condition  given  by  the  equation  of  the  sphere 
through  Q.  In  order  that  these  two  equations  may  be  the  same  for  k,  h„,  k, 
the  variables  p'"',  ^,  z^  of  the  point  Q  and  those  of  P,  being  p',  z,  z^,  must  give 
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practically  the  same  coefficients  of  k,  K,  k  in  the  two  equations,  and  therefore 

=  /  :  p''a7o  +  ^o/Syo  +  z°-^a  +  ^\ 

=  V  :  p=(Vy  +  z„o^B  +  z^iTi  +  ^^ 

=  1  :  pV/o  +  ■2o7oS  +  37^0  +  SSo- 
These  are  evidently  the  equations  which  express  the  variables  of  a  point  Q  in 
space  in  terms  of  the  variables  of  the  point  P,  when  it  is  derived  from  P  by 
the  generalisation  of  the  linear  substitution 


7W  +  6 
they  may  be  called  the  equations  of  the  substitution.     It  is  easy  to  deduce 
that 

r_ I , 

?     P  Vj'o  +  ^<i7i8  +  2780  +  SSo ' 
which  may  be  combined  with  the  preceding  equations  of  the  substitution. 

Also,  the  magnification  for  a  single  inversion  is  dSijds,  or  rjr,  where  ^i 
and  r  are  the  distances  of  the  arcs  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  relative  to 
which  the  inversion  is  effected.  But  rjr  =  ^J^,  where  fi  and  f  are  the 
heights  of  the  arcs  above  the  equatorial  plane ;  hence  the  magnification  is 
?i/f,  for  a  single  inversion.  For  the  next  inversion  it  is  tj^i>  ^i^<i  therefore  it 
is  ^^1^  for  the  two  together;  and  so  on.  Hence  the  final  magnification  m 
for  the  whole  transformation  is 

„^r, 1 

f      ^770  +  (72  +  ^)  (7t^o  +  So) 


ri7p+i72+8r 

a  quantity  that  diminishes  as  the  region  recedes  from  the  equatorial  plane. 

It  is  justifiable  to  regard  the  equations  obtained  as  merely  the  generalisa- 
tion of  the  substitution :  they  actually  include  the  substitution  in  its  original 
application  to  plane  variables.  When  the  variables  are  restricted  to  the  plane 
of  ^,  v>  we  have  p'  —  zz„,  and  therefore 

^  _  zz^ari^  +  zS-h  +  -g«So  +  ^gj  ^  cca  +  ^ 
2^o77ii  +  W»^  +  -^7^0  +  S^o  "iz-Yh' 
on  the  removal  of  the  factor  7„2„  +  \  common  to  the  numerator  and  the 
denominator;  and  ^  vanishes  when  f=0.  The  uniqueness  of  the  result  is 
an  a  posteriori  justification  of  the  initial  assumption  that  one  and  the  same 
point  Q  is  derived  from  P,  whatever  be  the  inversions  that  are  equivalent  to 
the  linear  substitution. 
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jSc.  1.     Let  an  elliptic  substitution  have  u  and  «  as  its  fixed  points. 

Draw  two  circles  in  the  plane,  passing  through  m  and  v  and  intersecting  at  an  angle 
equal  to  half  the  argumeut  of  the  multipEer.  The  transformation  of  the  plane,  caused  by 
the  substitution,  ia  equivalent  to  inversions  at  these  circles;  the  corresponding  transforma- 
tion of  the  space  above  the  plane  is  equivalent  to  inversions  at  the  spheres,  having  these 
circles  as  equatorial  circles.  It  therefore  follows  that  every  point  on  the  line  of  intersection 
of  the  spheres  remains  unchanged :  hence  vken  a  Kleiman  svhstilutvm,  is  elUptio,  every 
point  on  the  circle,  in  a  plane  perpeadicylar  to  the  plane  of  m,  y  and  ha/eing  the  line  joining 
the  common  points  of  the  evbstitution  as  its  diameter,  is  imehanffed  b^  the  subslitution. 
Poincar^  calls  this  circle  0  the  double  (or  fi3:ed)  circle  of  the  elliptic  substitution. 

Ex.  S.  Prove  that,  when  a  Kleinian  substitution  is  hyperbolic,  the  only  points  in  space, 
which  are  unchanged  by  it,  are  its  double  points  in  the  plane  oi  x,  y;  and  shew  that 
it  changes  any  circle  through  those  points  into  it^f  and  also  any  sphere  through  those 
points  into  itself. 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that,  when  the  substitution  is  losodromic,  the  circle  G,  in  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  x,  y  and  Iiaving  as  its  diameter  the  line  joining  the  common 
points  of  the  substitution,  is  transformed  into  itself,  but  that  the  only  points  on  the 
circumference  loft  unchanged  are  the  common  points. 

Ex.  4,     Obtain  the  corresponding  properties  of  the  substitution  when  it  is  parabolic. 
(All  these  results  are  due  to  Poincarfi.) 

295.  The  process  of  obtaining  the  diviaion  of  the  z-plane  by  means  of 
Kleinian  groups  is  similar  to  that  adopted  for  Fuchsian  groups,  except 
that  now  there  is  no  axis  of  real  quantities  or  no  fundamental  circle 
conserved  in  that  plane  during  the  substitutions :  and  thus  the  whole 
plane  is  distributed.  The  polygons  will  be  bounded  by  arcs  of  circles  as 
before ;  but  a  polygon  will  not  necessarily  be  simply  connected.  Multiple 
connectivity  has  already  arisen  in  connection  with  real  groups  of  the  third 
family  by  taking  the  plane  on  both  sides  of  the  axis. 

As  there  are  no  edges  of  the  second  kind  for  polygons  determined  by 
Kleinian  groups,  the  only  cycles  of  comers  of  polygons  are  clraed  cycles; 
let  Aa,  A-i,  ...,  A,i-i  in  order  be  such  a  cycle  in  a  polygon  Ra.  Round  A, 
describe  a  small  curve,  and  let  the  successive  polygons  along  this  curve  be 
Mo,  Ri,  ...,  -Sjt-i,  .fin,--..  The  comer  Ao  belongs  to  each  of  these  polygons: 
when  considered  as  belonging  to  R^,  it  will  in  that  polygon  be  the  homologue 
of  Am  as  belonging  to  Jt^,  if  m<n\  but,  as  belonging  to  R^,  it  will,  in  that 
polygon,  be  the  homologue  of  A^  as  belonging  to  R^.  Hence  the  substitution, 
which  changes  R^  into  Ra,  has  A^  for  a  fixed  point. 

This  substitution  may  be  either  elliptic  or  parabolic,  {but  not  hyperbolic, 
I  292) :  that  it  cannot  be  loxodromic  may  be  seen  as  follows.  Let  pe'"  be 
the  multiplier,  where  (|  259)  p  is  not  unity  and  a>  is  not  zero :  and  let 
So  denote  the  aggregate  of  polygons  R,,  Ri,  ...,  R,^i,  S,  the  aggregate 
Rn,  ...,  -Ran-i.  and  so  on-  Then  So  is  changed  to  S,,  2i  to  Sa,  and  so  on, 
by  the  substitution.     Let  p  he  an  integer  such  that  p&>  ^  27r ;  then,  when 
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the  substitution  has  been  applied  p  times,  the  aggregate  of  the  polygons 
18  S^,  and  it  will  cover  the  whole  or  part  of  one  of  the  aggregates  So,  2i,.... 
But,  because  p^  is  not  unity,  2p  does  not  coincide  with  that  aggregate  or  the 
part  of  that  aggregate:  the  substitution  is  not  then  properly  discontinuous, 
contrary  to  the  definition  of  the  group.  Hence  there  is  no  loxodromic 
substitution  in  the  group.  If  the  substitution  be  elliptic,  the  sum  of  the 
angles  of  the  cycle  must  be  a  submultiple  of  Sir ;  when  it  is  parabolic,  each 
angle  of  the  cycle  is  zero. 

In  the  generalised  equations  whereby  points  of  space  are  transformed 
into  one  another,  the  plane  of  «,  y  is  conserved  throughout :  it  is 
natural  therefore  to  consider  the  division  of  space  on  the  positive  side  of 
this  plane  into  regions  P^,  P^,...,  such  that  P^  is  changed  into  all  the 
other  regions  in  turn  by  the  application  to  it  of  the  generalised  equations. 
The  following  results  can  be  obtained  by  considerations  similar  to  those 
before  adduced  in  the  division  of  a  plane*. 

The  boundaries  of  regions  are  either  portions  of  spheres,  having  their 
centres  in  the  plane  of  x,  y,  or  they  are  portions  of  that  plane:  the 
regions  are  called  polyhedral,  and  such  boundaries  aro  called  faces.  If  the 
face  is  spherical,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  first  hind :  if  it  is  a  portion  of 
the  plane  of  x,  y,  it  is  said  to  be  of  the  second  kind.  Faces  of  the 
second  kind,  being  in  the  plane  of  x,  y  and  transformed  into  one  another, 
are  polygons  bounded  by  arcs  of  circles. 

The  intersections  of  faces  are  edges.  Again,  an  edge  is  of  the  first 
hind,  when  it  is  the  intersection  of  two  faces  of  the  first  kind :  it  is  of 
the  second  kind,  when  it  is  the  intersection  of  a  face  of  the  iirst  kind 
with  one  of  the  second  kind.  An  edge  of  the  second  kind  is  a  circular 
arc  in  the  plane  of  a;,  y:  an  edge  of  the  first  kind,  being  the  intersection 
of  two  spheres  with  their  centres  in  the  plane  of  w,  y,  is  a  circular  arc, 
which  lies  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  «,  y  and  has  its 
centre  in  that  plane. 

The  extremities  of  the  edges  are  comers  of  the  polyhedra.  They  are 
of  three  categories: 

(i)     those  which  are  above  the  plane  of  jc,  y  and  are  the  common 

extremities  of  at  least  three  edges  of  the  first  kind : 
(ii)    those  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  te,  y  and  are  the  common  extremities 

of  at  least  three  edges  of  the  first  kind : 
(iii)   those  which  lie  in  the  plane  of  x,  y  and  are  the  common  extremities 
of  at  least  one  edge  of  the  first  kind  and  of  at  least  two  edges  of 
the  second  kind. 

"  See,  in  partieular,  Pomcar^,  Acta  Math,,  t.  iii,  pp.  66  et  aeq. 
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Moreover,  points  at  whicli  two  faces  touch  can  be  regarded  as  isolated  corners, 
the  edges  of  which  they  are  the  intersections  not  being  in  evidence. 

Faces  of  a  polyhedron,  which  are  of  the  first  kind,  are  conjugate  in  pairs : 
two  conjugate  faces  are  congruent  by  a  fundamental  substitution  of  the  group. 

Edges  of  the  first  kind,  being  the  limits  of  the  faces,  arrange  themselves 
in  cycles,  in  the  same  way  as  the  angles  of  a  polygon  in  the  division  of  the 
plane.  If  E^,  E^,  ....  £"^1  be  the  n  edges  in  a  cycle,  the  number  of  regions 
which  have  an  edge  in  i^„  is  a  multiple  of  n :  and  the  sum  of  the  dihedral 
angles  at  the  edges  in  a  cycle  (the  dihedral  angle  at  an  edge  being  the 
constant  angle  between  the  faces,  which  intersect  along  the  edge)  is  a 
submultiple  of  27r. 

The  relation  between  the  polyhedral  divisions  of  space  and  the  polygonal 
divisions  of  the  plane  is  as  follows.  Let  the  group  bo  such  aa  to  cause  the 
fundamental  polyhedron  Pj  to  possess  n  faces  of  the  second  kind,  say  Fru, 
Eia,  ■■■;  Fim-  Every  congruent  polyhedron  will  then  have  n  faees  of  the 
second  kind;  let  those  of  Pg  be  F^^,  F^,  ...,  F^.  Every  point  in  the  plane 
of  ic,  y  belongs  to  some  one  of  the  complete  set  of  faces  of  the  second  kind : 
and,  except  for  certain  singular  points  and  certain  singular  lines,  no  point 
belongs  to  more  than  one  face,  for  the  proper  discontinuity  of  the  group 
requires  that  no  point  of  space  belongs  to  more  than  one  polyhedron. 

Then  the  plane  of  tc,  1/ is  divided  into  w  regions,  say  A.  A.  ■■■i  A;  each 
of  these  regions  is  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  polygons,  consisting  of 
the  polygonal  faces  F.  Thus  A  is  composed  of  F^r,  Ftr,  F^,  ... ;  and  these 
polygonal  areas  are  such  that  the  substitution  Sg  transforms  Fr^  into  .F„. 
Hence  it  appears  that,  by  a  Kleinian  group,  the  whole  plane  is  divided  into 
a  finite  number  of  regions ;  and  that  each  region  is  divided  into  an  infinite 
number  of  polygons,  which  arc  congruent  to  one  another  by  the  substitutions 
of  the  group. 

296.  The  preceding  groups  of  substitutions,  that  have  complex  co- 
efficients, have  been  assumed  to  be  properly  discontinuous. 

&;.  Prove  that,  if  any  group  of  substitutiona  with  comples  coefficients  he  improperly 
discontinuous,  it  ia  improperly  discontinuous  only  for  points  in  the  plane  of  x,  y. 

(Poincar^.) 
One  of  the  simplest  and  most  important  of  the  improperly  discontinuous 
groups  of  substitutions,  is   that  compounded  from  the  three  fundamental 
substitutions 

^  =  S2:^z  +  l,     /  =  2'^  =  -i,     z'^Vz  =  z-\-i, 

where  i  has  the  ordinary  meaning.  All  the  substitutions  are  easily  proved  to 
be  of  the  form 
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where  aB-0y  =  1,  and  a,  ff,  y,  B  are  complex  integers,  that  is,  are  represented 
by  m+ni,  where  m  and  n  are  integers.  This  is  the  evident  generalisation  of 
the  modular-fnnetion  group:  consequently  there  is  at  once  a  suggested 
generalisation  to  a  polyhedron  of  reference,  bounded  by 

which  will  thus  have  one  spherical  and  four  (accidentally)  plane  faces. 

The  following  method  of  consideration  of  the  points  included  by  the 
polyhedron  of  reference  differs  from  that  which  was  adopted  for  the  polygon 
of  reference  in  the  plane. 

If  possible,  let  a  point  {^,  t/,  f)  lying  within  the  above  region  be  transformed 
by  the  equations  generalised  from  some  one  substitution  of  the  group,  say 

^>^>-l.    ^>v>-h    ?  +  v'  +  ?'>i- 


hypothesis  that  the  point  is  in  the  region.     Now 

r_  1  _       1       ^ 

and  therefore  ^/i^O  =  Iti"  +  vi  It^  +  ^f- 

Hence,  as  ^  and  ^'  arc  both   >— tt,  we  have  |7p<2:  bo  that,  becauso  y  is 

a  complex  integer,  we  have 

7  =  0,  +1,  ±i 
as  the  only  possible  cases. 

If  Y=0,  then  since  aS-/S7  =  l,  we  have  aS  =  l  and  a,  B  are  complex 
integers :  thus  either 

B^l\'''B  =  -l\''" 
For  the  first  of  these  sub-cases  we  have,  from  the  equations  of  the  substitu- 

/  =  .+  /3, 
where  ;?  is  a  complex  integer:  if  the  new  point  lie  within  the  region,  then 
^  =  0,  and  we  have 

^  =  ^.    K'-t 

which  is  merely  an  identity. 

For  the  second,  we  have  /  =  s  —  /3 :  leading  to  the  same  result. 
For  the  third,  we  have,  since  Sj  =  i. 


r-or . 
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But  as  jl'l,  |j)'[,  1^],  I-ijI  are  all  le^  than  ^,  wg  have  /3  =  0,  and  s 

r=-f.  v=-«iiui<ir-f. 

For  the  fourth  case,  we  have 


r  to  the  same  result  as  the  third.    Hence,  if  7  =  0,  the  only  point  lying 
within  the  region  is  given  by 

r=-f.  i'=-v,  r=f: 

determined  by  the  substitution  w'—  — -.,  which  is  2'Y2'~'V~^TV. 

If  l7|  =  1,  that  is,  77o  =  l,  then 
y 
p  =  p'  +  2o7„S  +  syBa  +  ^K  • 

Of  the  two  quantities  i^  and  ^,  one  will  be  not  greater  than  the  other :  we 
choose  i^  to  be  that  one  and  consider  the  accordingly  associated  substitution*: 
thus  ^j^^l,  p'  >  1,  and  so 

3c7«S  +  ^S,  +  8S„  <  0, 

say  s„  -+z-+^  ~<0. 

7        7o      7  7d 

Now  |7|  =  1,  BO  that  -  is  of  the  form^H- iy,  where  j)  and  j  are  integers ;  thus 

we  have 

p'+q'+  ^p^  +  2q7,  <  0, 
which  is  impossible  because  2|  <  1,  2?)  <  1. 

Hence  it  follows  that  within  the  region  there  are  only  two  equivalent 
points,  derived  by  the  generalised  equations  from  the  substitution 


and  that  all  points  within  the  region  can  be  arranged  in  equivalent  pairs 
^,j?,f     and     -^,--»),?. 
If  the  region  be  symmetrically  divided  into  two,  so  that  the  boundaries  of 
a  new  region  ai'e 

then  no  point  within  the  new  region  is  equivalent  to  any  other  point  in  the 
region-f-.  As  in  the  division  of  the  plane  by  the  modular  group,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  whole  space  above  the  plane  of  f ,  tj  is  divided  by  the  group ; 
therefore  the  region  is  a  polyhedron  of  reference  for  the  group  composed  of  the 
fundamental  svhstitviions  S,  T,  V. 

*  Were  it  f ,  all  that  would  bo  neocsBary  would  be  to  take  the  inverae  snbBtitation. 
+  BmnoM,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xxsviii,  (1891),  pp.  313—334,  t.  xl,  (1892),  pp.  332—412;  Pioard,  a., 
t.  ixxix,  (1891),  pp.  142— 144 1  Matliewa,  Qiiart.  Journ.  Math.,  vol.  xky,  (1891),  pp.  289-996. 
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The  prooeding  substitutions,  with  comples  integers  for  coefficients,  are  of  use  in  appli- 
cations to  the  disous^ion  uf  binary  quadratic  forms  in  the  theory  of  numbers.  The  special 
division  of  all  space  corresponds,  of  course,  to  the  character  of  the  coefficients  in  the 
aubatitutions  othei  diviaions  tnr  smiilir  gioup^  are  possible,  as  is  proved  in  Poincarc's 
memoir  already  quoted 

These  divisions  all  presuppose  that  the  group  is  infinite :  but  similar  divisiona  for  only 
finite  groups  (and  therefore  with  only  a  finite  number  of  regions)  are  possible.  These  are 
considered  in  detail  in  an  interesting  memoir  by  Goursat*;  the  transformations  conserve 
an  imaginM^  sphere  instead  of  a  real  plane  as  in  Poincarc's  tlieory. 

Ex.    Shew  that,  for  the  infinite  group  composed  of  the  fundamental  substitutions 

3"=--,     y=B-f-l,     ^=^+f, 

where  e  is  a  primitive  cube  root  of  unity,  a  fundamental  region  for  the  division  of  space 
above  the  plane  of  3,  corresponding  to  the  generalised  equations  of  the  group,  is  a  sym- 
metrical third  of  the  polyhedron  extending  to  infinity  above  the  sphere 

and  bounded  by  the  sphere  and  the  sis  planes 

2?=±1,     l+W3=±l-     |-W3=±1-  (Bianehi.) 

*  "  Sur  lea  substitutioae  orthogonalea  et  lee  divisions  reguli&es  de  I'espace,"  Ann.  de  Viic. 
Norm.  Sup.,  3™  S§r.,  t.  vi,  (1889),  pp.  9—103.  See  also  8chonflies,  Mutk.  Ann.,  t.  xxsiv,  (1889), 
pp.  172—203  :  other  referenoee  are  given  in  these  papers. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
Automorph:c  Functions. 

297.  As  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapter,  we  are 
seeking  the  most  general  form  of  the  arguments  of  fiinctiona  which  secures 
the  property  of  periodicity.  The  transformation  of  the  arguments  of  trigo- 
nometrical and  of  elliptic  functions,  which  secui'ea  this  property,  is  merely  a 
special  case  of  a  linear  substitution :  and  thus  the  automorphic  functions  to 
be  discussed  are  such  as  identically  satisfy  the  equation 

F{S,,)  =/(,,). 
where  S;  ia  any  one  of  an  assigned  group  of  linear  substitutions  of  which  only 
a  finite  number  are  fundamental. 

Various  references  to  anthorities  will  be  given  in  tlie  present  chapter,  in  connection 
Witt  lUustritne  examples  jf  automoiphic  functions  :  but  it  ia,  of  course,  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  present  tredtiae,  de-ihng  only  with  the  generalitiee  of  the  theory  of  functions,  to 
entoi  into  any  detailed  development  of  the  properties  of  special  classes  of  automorphic 
functions  sulIi  is  foi  instance,  those  commonly  called  polyhedral  and  those  commonly 
called  elliptic  modulai  Automorphic  functions,  of  types  less  special  than  those  just  men- 
tioned, ire  i,alled  Fv,i.hsian  funi.tK  us  by  PoincariS,  when  they  are  determined  in  association 
with  a  Fuuhsian  gi  oup  of  substitutions,  and  KltArdan  f'tawtitins,  when  they  are  determined 
in  association  with  a  Kleiman  gioup  :  as  our  purpose  I'i  to  provide  only  an  introduction 
to  the  theory,  the  more  generil  term.  automorpMc  will  lie  adopted 

The  establishment  of  the  general  classes  of  automorphic  functions  is  effected  by 
Poincar^  in  his  memoirs  in  the  early  volumes  of  the  Aeta  JfathemuUui,  and  by  Klein  iu  his 
memoir  in  the  21st  volume  of  the  Matkematisch^  Annalan  theae  have  been  already  C[uoted 
(p.  583  DOte) :  and  Poincar^  gives  various  historical  notes*  on  the  earlier  scattered  occur- 
rences of  automorphic  functions  and  discontinuous  groups.  Other  memoirs  that  may  be 
consulted  with  advantage  are  those  of  Von  Mangoldtf,  WeberJ,  Schottky§,  8taW|], 

•  Acta  Math.,  t.  i,  pp.  61,  62,  293  :  jb.,  t.  iii,  p.  93.     Poinoat^'s 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  this  journal:  a  great  part  of  the  later 
their  application  to  linear  Sifferentjal  equatione. 

+  GSM.  Nachr.,  (1885),  pp.  313—319  ;  ib.,  (1886),  pp.  1—29. 

t  GiiH.  Nachr.,  (1886),  pp.  359—370. 

§  Greile,  t.  oi,  (1887),  pp.  227—273. 

II  Math.  Anil.,  t.  xxxiii,  (1889),  pp.  291—309. 
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Schlesinger*  and  Rittert ;  and  thoro  aro  two  by  BurnsideJ,  of  special  interest  and 
importanoo  ia  connection  with  the  third  of  the  seven  families  of  groups  (§  293). 

298.  We  shall  first  consider  functions  associated  with  finite  discrete 
groups  of  linear  substitutions. 

There  is  a  group  of  six  substitutions 

1     j_       _\_     z-\         z 
'  z'  '   1~ z'       z    '    z  —  1' 

which  (§  283)   is   complete.     Forming   expressions   s  —  x,  z  — ,  z-(l  —  x), 

z—  JT- —  ,  s: — ,  z :r  and  multiplying  them  together,  we  can  express 

their  product  in  the  form 

aothat  ^(a)=^^~^+^^° 

is  a  function  of  s  which  is  unaltered  by  any  of  the  transformations  of  its 
variable  given  by  the  six  substitutions  of  the  group.  The  function  is  well 
known,  being  connected  with  the  six  anharmonic  ratios  of  four  points  in  a 
line  which  can  all  he  expressed  in  terms  of  any  one  of  them  by  means  of  the 
substitutions. 

Another  illustration  of  a  finite  discrete  group  has  already  been  furnished 
in  the  periodic  elliptic  transformation  of  §  258,  whereby  a  crescent  of 
the  plane  with  its  angle  a  submultiple  of  Stt  was  successively  transformed, 
ultimately  i-etuming  to  itself;  so  that  the  whole  plane  is  divided  into  portions 
equal  in  number  to  the  periodic  order  of  the  substitution. 

If  a  stereographic  projection  of  the  plane  be  made  with  regard  to  any 
external  point,  we  shall  have  the  whole  sphere  divided  into  a  number  of 
triangles,  each  bounded  by  two  small  circles  and  cutting  at  the  same  angle. 
By  choice  of  centre  of  projection,  the  common  comers  of  the  crescents  can  be 
projected  into  the  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  sphere :  and  then  each  of 
the  crescents  is  projected  into  a  lune.  The  effect  of  a  substitution  on  the 
crescent  is  changed  into  a  rotation  round  the  diameter  joining  the  vertices 
of  a  lune  through  an  angle  equal  to  the  angle  of  the  lune. 

299.  This  is  merely  one  particular  illustration  of  a  general  correspondence 
between  spherical  rotations  and  plane  homographies,  as  we  now  proceed  to 
shew.  The  general  correspondence  is  baaed  upon  the  following  proposition 
due  to  Gayley: — 

'  Crelle,  t.  CT,  (1889),  pp.  181—232. 

+  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xli,  (1892),  pp.  1—82. 

J  Land.  Math.  Soc.  Proe.,  vol.  xxiii,  (1892),  pp.  48-88.  ib.,  pp.  281—295. 
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When  a  sphere  is  displaced  hy  a  rotation  rownd  a  diameter,  the  variables  of 
the  stereographic  projections  of  any  point  in  its  original  position  and  in  its  dis- 
placed position  are  connected  hy  the  relation 

__,  _{d  +  ic)  z  —  {h  —  ia) 
(h-]-ia)z  +  (d  —  ic) ' 
where  a,  h,  c,  d  are  real  quantities. 

Rotation  about  a  given  diameter  through  an  assigned  angle  gives  a 
unique  position  for  the  displaced  point :  and  stereograpbic  projection,  which 
is  a  conformal  operation  in  that  it  preserves  angles,  also  gives  a  unique  point 
as  the  projection  of  a  given  point.  Hence  taking  the  stereographic  projec- 
tion on  a  plane  of  the  original  position  and  the  displaced  position  of  a  point 
on  the  sphere,  they  will  be  uniquely  related :  that  is,  their  complex  variables 
are  connected  by  a  lineo-linear  relation,  which  thus  leads  to  a  linear  substitu- 
tion for  the  plane-transformation  corresponding  to  the  spherical  rotation. 

Now  the  extremities  of  the  axis  are  unaltered  by  the  rotation ;  hence  the 
projections  of  these  points  are  the  fixed  points  of  the  substitution.  If  the 
points  be  ^,  r/,  f  and  —  f ,  —'?,—?,  on  a  sphere  of  radius  unity,  and  if  the 
oiigin  of  projection  be  the  north  pole  of  the  sphere,  the  fixed  points  of  the 
substitution  are 

Y^  ^n1        1  +  f  ' 
so  that  the  substitution  is  of  the  form 

,l  +  iv  .  ,  ^  +  iv 


/  + 


i±I^^_l 


K- 


To  determine  the  multiplier  K,  we  take  a  point  P  very  near  G,  one  extremity 
of  the  axis :  let  P'  be  the  position  after  the  rotation,  so  that  OP'  =  GP.  Then, 
in  the  stereographic  projection,  the  small  arcs  which  correspond  to  GP  and 
GP"  are  equal  in  length,  and  they  are  inclined  at  an  angle  a.     Hence  the 

multipher  K  IB  g^:  for  when  s,  and  therefore  /,  is  nearly  equal  to  ~%-~~yi  * 

fixed  point  of  the  substitution,  the  magnification  is  |^|  and  the  angular 
displacement  is  the  argument  ofK,  which  is  a. 

Inserting    the   value   of    K,   solving    for   /   and    using    the    condition 
f  -H 13'  -f-  5^  =  1,  we  have 

,_(d  +  ic)  s~(b  —  ia) 
(b  +  ia)  3  +  (d—  ic) ' 
where  a  —  ^mn^a,    b=i]siai^cc,     c  =  fsin^a,     rf^cus^a, 

so  that  a'  +  b^'  +  if  +  d'^l, 

the  equivalent  of  the  usual  condition  to  which  the  four  coefficients  in  any 
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linear  substitution  arc  subject :  it  is  evident  that  the  substitution  is  elliptic. 
The  proposition*  is  thus  proved. 

When  the  axis  of  rotation  is  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  the  plane,  we 
have,  by  |  256, 

so  that  /  =  ze'', 

agreeing  with  the  above  result  by  taking  ^  —  0  —  ri,i^—l  so  that  a  —  O  —  b, 

c  —  sin  Ja,  d  =  cos  |a. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  formula  gives  two  different  sets  of  coefficients 
for  a  single  rotation :  for  the  effect  of  the  rotation  is  unaltered  when  it  is 
increased  by  27r,  a  change  in  a  which  leads  to  the  other  signs  for  all  the 
constants  a,  h,  c,  d. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  rotation  of  a  sphere  about  a  diameter  interchanges 
pairs  of  points  on  the  surface,  the  stereographic  projections  of  which  on  the 
plane  of  the  equator  arc  connected  by  an  elliptic  linear  substitution :  hence, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  substitution  is  periodic  when  a,  the 
argument  of  the  multiplier  and  the  angle  of  rotation,  is  a  submultiple  of  27r. 

In  the  discussion  of  functions  related  in  their  arguments  to  these  linear 
substitutions,  it  proves  to  be  convenient  to  deal  with  homogeneous  variables, 
so  that  the  algebraical  forms  which  arise  can  be  connected  with  the  theory  of 
invariants.  We  take  zz^  —  z^ :  the  formulse  of  transformation  may  then  be 
represented  by  the  equations 

for  the  substitution  /  =  (as  +  ^)/{yz  +  B).  As  we  are  about  to  deal  with 
invariantive  functions  of  position  dependent  upon  rotations,  it  is  important 
to  have  the  determinant  of  homogeneous  transformation  equal  to  unity. 
This  can  be  secured  only  ifK  =  +  lorifK=-l:  the  two  values  correspond 
to  the  two  sets  of  coefficients  obtained  in  connection  with  the  rotation. 
Hence,  in  the  present  case,  the  formulas  of  homogeneous  transformation  are 

z,'  ^(d  +  iG)zi~  {b-ia)z^,    z^  =  Q>-\-ia)2,  +{d  —ic)^^, 
where  a?  +  }i^-\-<?  +  d",  being  the  determinant  of  the  substitution,  =  1 ;  every 
rotation  leads  to  two  pairs  of  these  homogeneous  equations"!*.     Each  pair  of 
equations  will  be  regarded  as  giving  a  homogeneous  substitution. 

Moreover,  rotations  can  be  compounded :  and  this  composition  is,  in  the 
analytical  expression  of  stereographically  projected  points,  subject  to  the  same 
algebraical  laws  as  is  the  composition  of  linear  substitutions.     If,  then,  there 

*  Cayley,  Math.  Ann.,  t.  xv,  (1879),  pp.  238 — 240 ;  Klain'a  Vorlesungen  tiber  das  Ikoeaeder, 
pp.  32—34. 

+  The  Bueceeding  aooount  of  the  polyhedral  funotionK  are  based  on  Klein's  inveetigationa, 
whioli  are  oolleoted  in  the  first  section  of  his  Vorlesungen  iiber  daa  Ikosaeder  (Leipzig,  Teuboer, 
1884) :  see  also  Cayley,  Camb.  Phil.  Trans.,  vol.  siii,  pp.  4—68. 

It  will  be  aeen  that  the  reeulta  are  intimately  related  to  the  results  obtamed  in  §g  271—279, 
relative  to  the  oonformal  representation  of  figures,  bounded  hy  ciroular  arcs,  on  a  half-place. 
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be  a  complete  group  of  rotations,  that  is,  a  group  such  that  the  eomposition 
of  any  two  rotations  (including  repetitions)  leads  to  a  rotation  included  in  the 
group,  then  there  will  be  associated  with  it  a  complete  group  of  linear 
homogeneous  substitutions.  The  groups  are  finite  together,  the  number  of 
members  in  ■  the  group  of  homogeneous  substitutions  being  double  of  the 
number  in  the  group  of  rotations :  and  the  substitutions  can  be  arranged  in 
pairs  so  that  each  pair  is  associated  with  one  rotation. 

300.  Such  groups  of  rotations  arise  in  connection  with  the  regular  solids. 
Let  the  sphere,  which  circumscribes  such  a  solid,  be  of  radius  unity  :  and  let 
the  edges  of  the  solid  be  projected  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere  into  arcs  of 
great  circles  on  the  surface.  Then  the  faces  of  the  polyhedron  will  be  repre- 
sented on  the  surface  of  the  sphere  by  closed  curvilinear  figures,  the  angular 
points  of  which  are  summits  of  the  polyhedron.  There  are  rotations,  of  proper 
magnitude,  about  diameters  properly  chosen,  which  displace  the  polyhedron 
into  coincidence  (but  not  identity)  with  itself,  and  so  reproduce  the  above- 
mentioned  division  of  the  sui'face  of  the  sphere  :  when  all  such  rotations  have 
been  determined,  they  form  a  group  which  may  be  called  the  group  of  the 
solid.  Each  such  rotation  gives  rise  to  two  homogeneous  substitutions,  so 
that  there  will  thence  be  derived  a  finite  group  of  discrete  substitutions 
and  as  these  are  connected  with  the  stereographic  projection  ot  the  spheru 
they  are  evidently  the  group  of  substitutions  which  transtoim  into  one 
another  the  divisions  of  the  plane  obtained  by  taking  the  stcieographic 
projection  of  the  corresponding  division  of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  For 
the  construction  of  such  groups  of  substitutions,  it  will  therefore  be  suthcient 
to  obtain  the  groups  of  rotations,  considered  in  reference  to  the  surface  of 
the  sphere. 

I.  The  Dihedral  Group.  The  simpl^t  case  is  that  in  which  the  solid, 
hardly  a  proper  solid,  is  composed  of  a  couple  of  coincident  regular  polygons 
of  n  sides*  :  a  reference  has  already  been  made  to  this  case.  We  suppose  the 
polygons  to  lie  in  the  equator,  so  that  their  corners  divide  the  equator  into 
n  equal  parts :  one  polygon  becomes  the  upper  half  of  the  spherical  surface, 
the  other  the  lower  half.  The  two  poles  of  the  equator,  and  the  middle 
points  of  the  n  arcs  of  the  equator,  are  the  corners  of  the  corresponding  solid. 
Then  the  axes,  rotations  about  which  can  bring  the  surface  into  such 
coincidence  with  itself  that  ita  partition  of  the  spherical  surface  is  topo- 
graphically the  same  m  the  new  position  as  in  the  old,  aie 
(i)     the  polar  axL=!, 

(ii)    a  diameter  through  each  summit  on  the  equator, 
(iii)  a  diameter  through  each  middle  point  ol  an  edge 
the  last  twn  .are  the  same  or  are  different  according  as  n  is  odd  or  is  even. 
*"  The  fcolid  maj  al'io  be  lepaided  is  t  double  pyramid 
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For  the  polar  axis,  the  necessary  angle  of  rotation  is  an  integral  multiple 

of  —  ,     Thus  we  have  ^  =  0=1?,  ^-1  and  therefore 

a  —  0  —  J?,    c  =  sin  -  ,  d  =  cos  -  : 
n  n 

the  substitutions  are 

for  r  =  0.  1,  ... ,  K  -  1,  and  ^^ 

for  the  same  values  of  r.     These  are  included  in  the  set 

iff)-  im; 

for  r  =  0, 1,  2,  ...,  2n  —  l,  heing  2ji  in  number:  the  identical  substitution  is 
included  for  the  same  reason  as  before,  when  we  associated  a  region  of 
reference  in  the  s-planc  with  the  identical  substitution. 

For  each  of  the  axes  lying  in  the  equator,  the  angle  of  rotation  is 
evidently  tt.  Let  an  angular  point  of  the  polygon  lie  on  the  axis  of  ^,  say  at 
^  =  1, 7j  =  0,  J^=  0.     Then  so  far  as  concerns  (ii)  in  the  above  set,  if  we  take 

the  axis  through  the  (r  +  l)th  angular  point,  we  have  f  =  cos ,  ij  =  sin  — ~ , 

f  =  0 ;  hence,  as  a  is  equal  to  tt,  we  have,  for  the  corresponding  substitutions, 


for  the  same  values  of  r. 

And  so  fer  as  concerns  (iii)  in  the  above  set,  if  we  take  an  axis  through 
the  middle  point  of  the  rth  side,  that  is,  the  side  which  joins  the  rth  and  the 

(r  +  l)th  points,  then  ^  =  cos  ^^ ^ ,  rj  =sin  ^^ — ,  f  =  0 :  hence  as  a 

is  equal  to  tt,  we  have,  for  the  corresponding  substitutions, 

(2r-\)wi  iSr~l)m 

for  )■  =  0,  1, ...,  w  —  1,  and 

(3r-llTri  _  (ar-l)Ta 

Si=  —  ie       "     2s,     Ss'^  —  ie        "      ^i, 
for  the  same  values  of  r. 

If  n  be  even,  the  set  of  substitutions  si^ociated  with  (ii)  are  the  same  in 
pairs,  and  likewise  the  set  associated  with  (iii) ;  if  ?i  be  odd,  the  sot  associated 
with  (ii)  is  the  same  as  the  set  associated  with  (iii).  Thus  in  either  ease  there 
are  2m  substitutions  ;  and  they  are  all  included  in  the  form 

forr=0,  l,...,2ij-l. 
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Thus  the  whole  group  of  4m  substitutions,  in  their  homogeneous  form,  is 


for  »-=0,  1, ...,  2k  — 1 :  and  in  the  non- homogeneous  form,  the  group  is 

/  =  e  "   3,     s  — , 

where  r  =  0,  1,...,  n—1  for  each  of  them.  The  non  homogeneous  expres- 
sions are  not  in  their  normal  form  in  which  the  determinant  of  the  coefiicienta 
in  the  numerator  and  denominator  is  unity.  Each  expression  gives  two 
homogeneous  substitutions. 

It  ia  easy  geometrically  to  see  that  all  the  axes  have  been  retained :  and 
that  they  form  a  group,  that  is,  composition  of  rotations  about  any  two  of  the 
ajces  is  a  rotation  about  one  of  the  axes.    The  period  for  each  of  the  equatoriaJ 

axes  is  2 ;  the  period  for  a  rotation  —  about  the  polar  axis  depends  on  the 

redueibility  of  - . 

Before  passing  to  the  construction  of  the  ftinctions  which  are  unaltered 
for  the  dihedral  group  of  substitutions,  we  shall  obtain  the  tetrahedral  group 
and  construct  the  tetrahedral  functions,  for  the  explanations  in  regard  to  the 
dihedral  functions  arise  more  naturally  in  the  leas  simple  case, 

II.  The  Tetrahedral  Oroup.  We  take  a  regular  cube  as  in  the  figure : 
then  ABGD  is  a  tetrahedron,  A'B'C'D'  is  the  polar  tetrahedron. 


— 7      ^    /v\/ 

/B\/ ^\_ -1 


Pig.  119. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  axes  of  rotation  for  the  tetrahedron  a 
(i)     the  four  diagonals  of  the  cube  A  A',  BE',  OC,  DIX ; 
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(ii)  the  throe  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite  edges  of 
the  tetrahedron. 

The  latter  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  cube  and  are  perpendicular  to 
pairs  of  opposite  faces.  When  the  sphere  circumscribing  the  cube  is  drawn, 
the  three  axes  in  (ii)  intersect  the  sphere  in  six  points  which  are  the  angles 
of  a  regular  octahedron.  Thus,  though  the  axes  of  rotation  for  the  three 
solids  are  not  the  same,  the  tetrahedron,  the  cube,  and  the  octahedron  may 
be  considered  together:  in  fact,  in  the  present  arrangement  whereby  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  is  considered,  the  cube  is  merely  the  combination  of  the 
tetrahedron  and  its  polar. 

For  each  of  the  diagonals  of  the  cube,  the  necessary  angle  of  rotation 
for  the  tetrahedron  is  0  or  f tt  or  ^tt  :  the  first  of  these  gives  identity,  and 
the  others  give  two  rotations  for  each  of  the  four  diagonals  of  the  cnbe,  so 
that  there  are  eight  in  all, 

For  each  of  the  diagonals  of  the  octahedron,  the  angle  of  rotation  for 
the  tetrahedron  is  tr :   there  are  thus  three  rotations. 

With  these  we  associate  identity.  Hence  the  number  of  rotations  for  the 
tetrahedron  is  (8  +  3  +  1  =)  12  in  all. 

There  are  two  sets  of  expressions  for  the  tetrahedron  according  to  the 
position  of  the  coordinate  axes  of  the  sphere.  One  set  arises  when  these  are 
taken  along  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  the  diagonals  of  the  octahedron;  the  other  arises, 
when  a  coordinate  plane  is  made  to  coincide  with  a  plane  of  symmetry  of  the 
tetrahedron  such  as  B'DBD'. 

Let  the  axes  be  the  diagonals  of  the  octahedron.  The  results  are 
obtainable  just  as  before,  and  so  may  now  merely  be  stated : 


■,  the  substitution  is 


■  g  +  1 


and  when  a  =  f tt,  the  substitution  is 
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,_  .2-1 

and  when  a  =  Att,  the  suhstitution  is 


and  whijii  a  =  ^tt,  the  subatitiitioii  is 

,_       .2-1 
^"     \+l- 
For  Ox,  f=l,  )j  =  0,  Jf=0  and  a  =  '7r:  the  substitution  is 

For  Oy,  1  =  0,  j?  =  1,  £;"=  0,  and  a^ir:  the  substitution  is 

For  0^,  f  =  0,  ij  =  0,  If  =  1  and  a  =  tt  :  the  substitution  is 
a'  =  —  ^. 
And  identity  is  /  =  2. 

Hence  (^e  group  of  tetrahedral  non-homogeneous  substitutions  is 

i:  2+1  2-1  2  +  i  2-1 

wA^re  t^  Oices  o/  reference  in  the  .tphere  are  the  diwmeters  bisecting  opposiie 
edges  of  the  tetrahedron.  Each  of  these  substitutions  gives  rise  to  two  homo- 
geneous substitutions,  moMng  24  in  all. 

To  obtain  the  transformations  in  the  case. when  the  plane  of  xe  is  a  plane 
of  symmetry  of  the  tetrahedron  passing  through  one  edge  and  bisecting  the 
opposite  edge,  such  as  B'DBD'  in  the  figure,  it  is  sufficient  to  rotate  the 
preceding  configuration  through  Ein  angle  ^ir  about  the  preceding  02-axis, 
and  then  to  construct  the  corresponding  changes  in  the  preceding  formuhe. 

For  this  rotation  we  have,  with  the  preceding  notation  of  |  299,  |^  =  0  =  ij, 
^=1,  a  —  Xir:  then  a  =  0  =  b,  c^sin^Tr,  d  =  cos^,  so  that  d±ic~e^^: 
and  therefore  the  t,'  of  the  displaced  point  in  the  stereographic  projection  is 
connected  with  the  f  of  the  undisplaced  point  in  the  stereographic  projection 
by  the  equation 

'''-'-  '  T^ 


d-ic^     ^  ^2 


40- 
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If  then  Z  be  the  variable  of  the  projection  of  the  undisplaced  point  and  Z' 
that  of  the  projection  of  displaced  point  with  the  present  axes,  and  s  and  z' 
be  the  corresponding  variables  for  the  older  axes,  we  have 

that  is,  '=^~^^''        '  =  ^^- 

Taking  now  the  twelve  substitutions  in  the  form  of  the  last  set  and  substi- 
tuting, we  have  a  group  of  tetrakedral  non-homogeneoiis  substitutions  in  the 
foT-m 

-\l+i)Z-^/2'     ^\l+i)Z+^/2' 
when,   one   of   the  coordinate   planes  is   a  plane   through   one   edge   of   the 
'   opposite  edge:    each   of   these  gives    rise  to    two 
making  24  in  all. 

301.  The  explanations,  connected  with  these  groups  of  substitutions, 
implied  that  certain  aggregates  of  points  remain  unchanged  by  the  operations 
corresponding  to  the  substitutions.  These  aggregates  are  (i)  the  summits  of 
the  tetrahedron,  (ii)  the  summits  of  the  polar  tetrahedron — these  two  seta 
together  make  up  the  summits  of  tlie  cube:  and  (iii)  the  middle  points  of  the 
edges,  being  also  the  middle  points  of  the  edges  of  the  polar  teti'aliedron — 
this  set  forms  the  summits  of  an  octahedron. 

When  these  points  are  stereographically  projected,  we  obtain  aggregates 
of  points  which  are  unchanged  by  the  substitutions.  We  therefore  project 
stereographically  with  the  extremity  s  of  the  axis  Os  for  origin  of  projection  ; 
and  then  the  projections  of  x,  x',  y,  y',  z,  z'  are  1,  —  1,  V,  —  i,  oo  ,  0,  which  arc 
the  variables  of  these  points. 

Instead  of  taking  factors  z  —  \,  2  +  1,  ...,  we  shall  take  homogeneous 
forms  Zi  — Zi,  Zi  +  z^,  Zj  —  iz^,  z^-yiz^,  z^,  Zi;  the  product  of  all  these  factors 
equated  to  zero  gives  the  six  points.     This  product  is 

f  =  MW -»,'). 

1-11. 


"VS-  "vs-  "V3'   -V3'  VS'  75'   V3'  V3'   73'   ™i>»'"*^   "'J 

therefore  the  variables  of  the  points  in  the  stereographic  projection  are 
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Forming  homogeneous  factors  as  before,  the  product  of  the  foiir  equated  to 
zero  gives  the  stereographic  projections  of  the  four  summits  of  the  tetra- 
hedron J^BCiJ.     This  product  is 

^  =  2/  -  2  -J^s^^z^  +  z^\ 
Similarly   for   the   tetrahedron   A'B'G'D';    the    product   of    the   factors 
corresponding  to  the  stereographic  projections  of  its  four  summits  is 

<J>  =  3l'  +  2  V^  2i V  +  z*. 
And  the  product  of  the  eight  points  for  the  cube  is  <£■?',  that  is. 

All  these  forms  (,  $,  ^  are,  by  their  mode  of  construction,  unchanged 
(except  as  to  a  constant  factor,  which  is  unity  in  the  present  case)  by  the 
homogeneous  substitutions :  and  therefore  they  are  invariantive  for  the  group 
of  24  linear  homogeneous  substitutions,  derived  from  the  group  of  12  non- 
homogeneous  tetrahedral  substitutions.  If  ^  be  taken  as  a  binary  quartic, 
then  "J*  is  its  Hessian  and  *  is  its  cubicovariant :  the  invariants  are  numerical 
and  not  algebraical :  and  the  syzygy  which  subsists  among  the  system  of 
concomitants  is 

*=-'9"  =  12'/^i^ 
a  relation  easily  obtained  by  reference  merely  to  the  expressions  for  the  forms 
*,  ■^,  t. 

The  object  of  this  investigation  is  to  form  Z,  the  simplest  rational 
function  of  z  which  is  unaltered  by  the  group  of  substitutions :  for  this 
purpose,  it  will  evidently  be  necessary  to  form  proper  quotients  of  the 
foregoing  homogeneous  forms,  of  zero  dimensions  in  Zi  and  Sj.  Let  R 
be  any  rational  function  of  z,  which  is  unaltered  by  the  tetrahedral 
substitutions.  These  substitutions  give  a  series  of  values  of  z,  for  which 
Z  has  only  one  value :  hence  B  and  Z,  being  both  functions  of  z  and 
therefore  of  one  another,  are  such  that  to  a  value  of  Z  there  is  only  one 
value  of  R,  so  that  i£  is  a  rational  function  of  Z, 

In  particular,  the  relation  between  R  and  Z  may  be  lineo-linear :  thus  Z 
is  determinate  except  as  to  linear  transformations.  This  unessential  jndeter- 
minateneas  can  be  removed,  by  assigning  three  particular  conditions  to 
determine  the  three  constants  of  the  linear  transformation. 

The  number  of  substitutions  in  the  i^-group  is  12;  hence  as  there  will 
thus  be  a  group  of  12  ^-points  interchanged  by  the  substitutions,  the  simplest 
rational  function  of  Z  will  be  of  the  12th  degree  in  z,  and  therefore  the 
numerator  and  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  for  Z,  in  their  homogeneous 
forms,  are  of  the  12th  degree.     The  conditions  assigned  will  be 

(i)      Z  must  vanish  at  the  summits  of  the  given  tetrahedron : 
(ii)     Z  must  be  infinite  at  the  summits  of  the  polar  tetrahedron  : 
(iii)     Z  must  be  unity  at  the  middle  points  of  the  sides. 
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Then  Z,  being  a  fractional  function  with  its  numerator  and  its  denominator 
each  of  the  1 2th  degree  and  composed  of  the  functions  *,  ^,  (,  must,  with 
the  foregoing  conditions,  be  given  by 

by  means  of  the  syzygy,  wc  have 

Z:Z-\  :l=■^=:-12^/-"3f^:<I>^ 
which  is  Klein's  result.     Removing  the  homogeneous  variables,  we  have 
Z:Z-\  ;l=(^-2V^2^+iy  :-12V^3=(-^-l)':(3*+2V^3=  +  l)'; 
and  then  ^  is  a  function  of  s  which  is  unaltered  by  the  group  of  12  tetra- 
hedral  substitutions  of  p.  627.    And  every  such  function  is  a  rational  function 
of  ^. 

This  is  one  form  of  the  result,  depending  upon  the  first  position  of  the 
axes :  for  the  alternate  form  it  is  necessary  merely  to  turn  the  axes  through 
£in  angle  of  Jtt  round  the  ^-axis,  as  was  done  in  §  300  to  obtain  the  new 
groups.  The  result  is  that  a  function  Z,  unaltered  by  the  group  of  12 
substitutions  of  p.  628,  is  given  by 

Z:Z-\  :l  =  (a^-2V33=-iy:-12v'3a=(^  +  l)^:(^-}-2V33=-l)». 

It  still  is  of  importance  to  mark  out  the  partition  of  the  plane  corre- 
sponding to  the  groups,  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the 
infinite  groups  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  partition  of  the  plane  is  the 
stereographic  projection  of  the  partition  of  the  sphere,  a  partition  effected  by 
the  planes  of  symmetry  of  the  tetrahedron.  Some  idea  of  the  division  may 
be  gathered  from  the  accompanying  figure,  which  is  merely  a  projection  on 
the  circumscribing  sphere  from  the  centre  of  the  cube.     The  great  circles 
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meet  by  threea  in  the  summits  of  the  tetrahedron  and  its  polar,  being  the 
sections  by  the  three  planes  of  symmetry,  which  pass  through  every  such 
summit,  and  the  circles  are  equally  inclined  to  one  another  there ;  they  meet 
by  twos  in  the  middle  points  of  the  edges  and  they  are  equally  inclined  to 
one  another  there.  They  divide  the  sphere  into  24  triangles,  each  of  which 
has  for  angles  ^ir,  ^,  }ir.     (See  Case  II.,  §  278,) 

The  corresponding  division  of  the  plane  is  the  stereographic  projection  of 
this  divided  surface.     Taking  A  as  the  pole  of  projection,  which  is  projected 


Fig.  121. 


to  infinity,  then  A'  is  the  origin :  the  three  great  circles  through  A'  become 
three  straight  lines  equally  inclined  to  one  another;  the  other  three  great 
circles  become  three  circles  with  their  centres  on  the  three  lines  concurrent 
in  the  origin,  The  accompanying  figure  shews  the  projection:  the  points  in 
the  plane  have  the  same  letters  as  the  points  on  the  sphere  of  which  they 
are  the  projections  i  and  the  plane  is  thus  divided  into  24  parts.  There  are, 
in  explicit  form,  only  12  non-homogeneous  substitutions:  but  each  of  these 
has  been  proved  to  imply  two  homogeneous  substitutions,  so  that  we  have 
the  division  of  the  plane  corresponding  to  the  24  substitutions  in  the  group. 
The  fundamental  polygon  of  reference  is  a  triangle  such  as  GA'af. 

302.     It  now  remains  to  construct  the  function  for  the  dihedral  group. 
The  sets  of  points  to  be  considered  are : — 

(i)     the  angular  points  of  the  polygon :  in  the  stereographic  projection. 
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(ii)    the  middle  points  of  the  sides:   in  the  stereographic  projection, 
these  are 

e      "     ,  for  s  =  0,  1,  ...,  w  — 1;  and 
(iii)    the  poies  of  the  equator  which  arc  unaltered  hy  each  of  the 
rotations  :  in  the  stereographic  projection,  these  arc  0  and  <x> . 
Forming  the  homogeneous  products,  as  for  the  tetrahedron,  we  have,  for  (i), 

for(ii),  ^  =  ^1"  +  ^'; 

and,  for  (iii),  W  —  ZtZ./, 

these  functions  being  connected  by  a  relation 

-^-=+^=  =  4^". 
Because  the  dihedral  group  contains  2n  non-homogeneoua  substitutions, 
the  rational  function  of  z,  say  Z,  must,  in  its  initial  fractional  form,  be  of 
degree  2ji  in  both  numerator  and  denominator ;  and  it  must  be  constructed 
from  U,  V,  W. 

The  function  Z  becomes  fully  determinate,  if  wo  assign  to  it  the  following 
conditions : 

(i)      Z  must  vanish  at  points  corresponding  to  the  summits  of  the 

polygon, 
(ii)     Z  must  be  infinite  at  points  corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the 

equator, 
(iii)     Z  must  be  unity  at  poiuts  corresponding  to  the  middle  points  of 
the  edges : 
and  then  we  find 

which   gi^cs   the   simplest  rational  function  of  z  that  is  unaltered  by  the 
substitutions  of  the  dihedial  group. 

The  di&uisaion  of  the  ijolj-hcdral  funotiona  will  not  he  carried  further  here  :  sufficient 
illuatration  has  heen  provided  as  an  introduction  to  the  theory  which,  in  its  various 
bearings,  is  esp  funded  in  Klein's  suggestive  treatise  already  quoted. 

E%  1  Show  that  the  auharmonic  group  of  §  298  is  substantially  the  dihedral  group 
for  m=3,  and,  bv  clianging  the  axes,  complete  the  identification.  (Klein.) 

Et  2  An  ottahedrnn  is  leferred  to  its  diagonals  as  aaes  of  reference,  and  a  partition 
of  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  made  with  reference  to  planes  of  symmetry  and  the  ases  of 
rotations  whereby  the  figure  is  made  to  coincide  with  itself. 

Shew  that  the  number  of  these  rotations  is  24,  that  the  sphere  is  divided  into  48 
triangles,  that  the  non-homogeneous  substitutions  which  transform  into  one  another  the 
partitions  of  the  plane  obtained  from  a  stereographic  projection  are 

^-,■1:      t     ,-*^       -i'JL^      ys^     ^i^_±i 
'     s'        «-l'        ^  +  1'        z-i-i'        z-V 
where  ^=0,  1,  2,  3;  and  that  the  corresponding  octahedral  function  is 

Z:Z-\  ;1  =  (08  +  143^  +  17  :(3'a-333S-33s*-t-l)^:1083*(s^-l)^  (Klein,) 
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303.  We  now  pass  from  groups  that  are  finite  in  number  to  the 
consideration  of  functions  connected  with  groups  that  are  infinite  in 
number.  The  best  known  illustration  is  that  of  the  elliptic  modular- 
functions;  one  example  is  the  form  of  the  modulus  in  an  elliptic  integral 
as  a  function  of  the  ratio  of  the  periods  of  the  integral.  The  general 
definition  of  a  'modular-function*  is  that  it  is  a  uniform  function  such  that 

an  algebraical  equation  subsists  between  ^  [ ~v~i]  ^^^  ■^(w)>  where  a,  y3, 

7,  8  are  integers  subject  to  the  relation  aB  —  ^j=  1.     The  simplest  case  is 
that  in  which  the  two  functions  il^  are  equal. 

The  elliptic  quarter-periods  K  and  iK'  are  defined  by  the  integrals 

where  c+c'^l.     The  ordinary  theory  of  elliptic  functions  gives  the  equation 

K—~K'—  =  -  — 
dc  dc  ice' ' 

whatever  be  the  value  of  c.     To  consider  the  nature  of  these  quantities  as 

functions  of  c,  we  note  that  c  =  1  is  an  infinity  of  K  and  an  ordinary  point  of 

K',  and  that  c  =  0  is  a  similar  infinity  of  K'  and  an  ordinary  point  of  K :  and 

these  are  all  the  singular  points  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane.     The  value 

c  =  00  must  also  be  considered.     All  other  values  of  c  ai'e  ordinary  points  for 

K  and  K'. 

For  values  of  c,  such  that  |c|  <  1,  we  have 

^--^+(2)  ^  +  (2:4)^^+- 
so  that,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin. 


d 


©  = 


—  ]~  +  9  +  positive  integral  powers  ol'  c 


Hence  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin 

K'         1  ,  n ,  . 

-^  =  -^logo  +  P(c), 

whore  P {c)  is  a  uniform  series  converging  for  sufficiently  small  values  of  |c|: 
and  therefore,  still  in  the  vicinity  of  the  origin, 

K'  =  --^\ogc+KP{c). 

a  modulac-funotion  whicli  is  adopted  by  Hermite,  Dedekind,  Klein, 
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Now  let  the  modulus  c  describe  a  contour  round  the  origin  and  return  to 
its  original  value.  Then  K  is  unchanged,  for  the  c-origin  is  not  a  singularity 
of^. 

Tho  now  value  of  K'  is  evidently 

_^(2,r;  +  logc)  +  XP(c), 

that  is,  iK'  changes  into  2K  +  iK'.  Hence,  when  c  describes  positively  a 
small  contour  round  the  origin,  the  quarter-periods  K  aTid  iK'  become  K  and 
2K  +  iK'  respectively. 

In  the  same  way  from  the  equation 

„,  dK^  _  jr  dK' ■7r_ 

dc'  dc'         ice' ' 

and  from  the  expansion  of  K'  in  powers  of  c'  when  It/I  <  1,  we  infer  that 
when  c'  describes  positively  a  small  contour  round  its  origin,  that  is,  when  c 
describes  positively  a  small  contour  round  the  point  c  —  1,  then  iK'  is  unchanged 
and  K  changes  to  K  —  %iK'. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  quantities  K  and  iK',  regarded  as  functions  of 
the  elliptic  modulus  c,  are  subject  to  the  linear  transformations 
U{K)^K  1  V{K)'=K^%K'\ 

U{iK')  =  ^K  +  iK'\'        V{iK')=  iK'\' 

without  change  of  tho  quantity  c ;  and  the  application  of  either  suhstitution 
is  equivalent  to  making  c  describe  a  closed  circuit  round  one  or  other  of  the 
critical  points  in  the  finite  part  of  the  plane,  the  description  being  positive  if 
the  direct  substitution  be  applied  and  negative  if  the  inverse  be  applied. 

"When  these  substitutions  are  applied  any  number  of  times— the  index 
being  the  same  and  composed  in  the  same  way  for  K  as  for  iK' — then, 
denoting  the  composite  substitution  by  P,  we  have  results  of  the  form 

PiK'^l3K+mK'\' 
where  j3  and  y  are  even  integers,  a  and  S  ai-e  odd  integers  of  the  forms 
1  +  4p,  1  +  iq,  say  =  1  (mod.  4),  and,  because  the  determinant  of  U  and  that 
of  Fare  both  unity,  we  have  ctS  — ;97  =  1  by  §  282,  These  equations  give 
the  partially  indeterminate  form  of  the  values  of  the  quarter- periods  for  an 
1  value  of  the  modulus  c. 


iK' 
Conversely,  we  may  regard  c  as  a  function  of  w  = -y.  ,  the  quotient  of 

the  quarter-periods.  The  quotient  is  taken,  for  various  reasons :  thus  it 
enables  us  to  remove  common  factors,  it  is  the  natural  form  in  the  passage 
to  5-series,  and    so   on.     The   function  is  unaltered,  when  w   is  subjected 
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to    the    infinite    group    of    substitutions    derived    from    the    fundamental 
substitutions 

fc  =  »  +  2.        V^=^,, 
Denoting  the  function  c  by  0  {vj),  we  have 


-*w-*<«'  +  2)-*(r^ 


We  have  still  to  take  account  of  tlio  relation  of  iE'jK  to  c,  vihen  the  latter  has 
infinitely  large  values.    For  this  purpose,  we  compare  the  diflerential  expressions 

h{w{\~x){\-l^x)}-^dx,  {y{-i-y){\-J:'y)}-^dy, 
which  are  equal  to  one  another  if  i^x=y  and  lcl=l.    As  tc  moves  from  0  to  1,  ?/  moves 
from  0  to  &\  that  is,  from  0  to  IjP  ;  integrating  hetween  these  limits,  we  have 

kK=a.+iA', 
where  A  and  A'  are  quarter-periods  with  modulus  l  =  lji.     As  y  moves  from  0  to  1,  :<; 
moves  from  0  to  1/^^ ;  integrating  between  these  limils,  we  havo 

k{K+iK')=A., 
c  that  iiK  =     )1 

I  oi  ler  t  I  tiu  the  LfTect  on  A  ai  d  iA  of  an  mfinitcly  lar^e  i  it  de  uribed 
pfi  t  vely  I J  c  wo  make  I  desciibe  i  icrv  small  Liicuit  i  i  d  its  or  giu  ne^at  vely  By 
■what  has  been  pinved  the  effect  of  the  latter  js  to  changi,  \  and  i\  mto  V  ind 
lA  -21  respectively     Hence  the  new  value  of  liK   is 

-iA+2K=f.{SiK+2A); 
and  the  new  value  of  iK  is 

A  +  JA'-  2A=  -  k  {2iK'+£). 
Hence  if  w'  denote  the  new  value  of  w,  consequent  on  tiie  description  of  tlie  infinitely 
lai^e  circuit  by  c,  we  have 

3w  +  l 
No  new  fundamental  substitution  is  thus  obtained  ;  and  therefore  U,  V  arc  the  only 
fundamental  substitutions  of  the  group  for  c,  regarded  as  a  modular-function. 

Again,  c'  is  a  rational  function  of  c  and  is  therefore  a  modular-function : 
consequently  also  c(/  is  a  modular- function.  Being  a  rational  function  of 
c,  it  is  subject  to  the  two  substitutions  U  and  V,  which  are  characteristically 
fundamental  for  <^  (w).  Now  cc'  is  unchanged  when  we  interchange  c  and  c', 
that  is,  when  we  interchange  K  and  K' ;  so  that,  if  K,  and  iKj  be  now 
quarter -periods  for  a  modulus  cc',  we  have 

K,  =  K',        iK,'  =  iK, 

and  therefore  Wj  = . 

Thus  cc'  as  a  modular- function  must  be  subject  to  the  substitution 
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But  2'OT'w  =  --vvV=-s-4i-  =  ^i-^  =  'f^«'. 

UTw        2+Tw     1-2y(i 

so  that  V  is  compounded  of  T  and  U.  Henco  the  substitutions  for  cc', 
regarded  as  a  modular-function,  are  the  iniinite  group,  derived  from  the 
fundamental  substitutions 

Uw^w  +  2,         Tvj^--. 
Denoting  the  modular- function  cc'  by  ^  (w),  we  have 

To  obtain  the  change  in  w  caused  by  changing  c  into  cjc',  we  use  the 
differential  expression 

(•/(i-y)(i-'Wi-'% 

When  the  variable  is  transformed  by  the  equation*  (1.  ~y)(l  —  fe)  =  l  — ,«, 
where  k'H''  =  —  fc^,  the  expression  becomes 

i/{x{l-x)(l-k^iv)}-idx. 
When  y   describes    the   straight    line   from    0    to   1   continuously,  a;   also 
describes  the  straight  line  from  0  to  1  continuously.     Integrating  between 
these  limits,  we  have 

A  =  k'K. 
where  A  is  a  quarter-period.     When  y  describes  the  straight  line  from  0 
to  l/l  continuously,  x  describes  the  straight  Hnc  from  0  to  ao  continuously 
or,  say,  the  line  from  0  to  1/^  and  the  line  from  l/k^  to  t»  continuously. 
Integrating  between  these  limits,  we  have 

A+iA'=lif(K  +  iK')  +  ^k-  j   [w(l-w)(l-Jifw)]-^dx 

=  k'{K  +  iK')  +  k'K, 
on  using  the  transformation  k''ieu  —  1  and  taking  account  of  the  path  described 
by  the  variable  u :  and  therefore 

iA'^!i/(K  +  iK'). 
Hence  the  change  of  modulus  from  k  to  *'&/&',  which  changes  c  to  —  c/c',  gives 
the  changes  of  quarter-periods  in  the  form 

A  =  k'K,    iA'  =  k'iK  +  iK'); 
and  therefore  the  new  value  of  «i,  say  Wj,  is 

w,  =  w  +  l^Sw. 
It  therefore  follows  that,  when  o~c/o'  is  regarded  as  a  modular  function 
of  the  quotient  w  of  the  quarter- periods  K  and  iK',  it  must  be  subject  to 
the  substitutions 

S(»).a,+  1,       n{w).w  +  2,       F(»)  =  j-^^. 
"  Tliis  is  the  equution  espressing  elliptic  functions  of  /t'j(  in  terms  of  elliptic  tuactions  of  ii. 
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Evidently  S^  =  U,  and    U  may  therefore   be   omitted ;    V  and   S  are   the 
fundamental  suhstitutions   of  the  infinite  group  of  transformations  of  w, 
the  argument  of  the  modular- function  c'jc'. 
As  a  last  example,  we  consider  the  function 

It  is  a  rational  function  of  cc',  and  therefore  is  a  modular- function  having  the 
suhatitutions  Tw  and  Uw.  By  §  298,  it  is  unaltered  when  we  substitute 
— -  for  c.  It  has  just  been  proved  that  this  change  causes  a  change  of  w 
into  M!  +  1,  and  therefore  J,  as  a  modular- function,  must  be  subject  to  the 
substitution 

Evidently  jS%  =  w  -t-  2  =  Uw,  so  that  JJ  is  no  longer  a  fundamental  substitution 
when  S  is  retained.  Hence  we  have  the  result  that  /is  unaltered,  when  w  is 
subjected  to  the  infinite  group  of  substitutions  derived  from  the  fundamental 
aiibstitutions 

Sw^w  +  l,  Tw^ — , 

so  that  we  may  write 

This  is  the  group  of  substitutions  considered  in  §  284 :   they  are  of  the 


aS-/37  =  l. 

These  illustrations,  in  ooimcction  with  which  the  example  in  §  398  should  bo  con- 
sulted, suffice  to  put  in  evidence  the  existence  of  modular-functions,  that  is,  functions 
periodic  for  infinite  groups  of  linear  substitutions,  the  coefficients  of  which  are  real 
integers.  The  theory  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations,  both  in  connection 
with  the  modular  equations  in  the  transformation  of  elliptic  functions  and  ajso  as  a 
definite  set  of  functions.  The  investjgatioos  are  due  among  others  to  Hermite,  Fuchs, 
DedeMnd,  Hurwita  and  especially  to  Klein*;  and  reference  must  be  made  to  their 
or  to  Klein-Ericke's  treatise  oa  elliptic  modular-functions,  or  to  Weber's 
5  Functionsa,  for  an  exposition  of  the  theory. 

304.  The  method  just  adopted  for  infinite  groups  is  very  special,  being 
suited  only  to  particular  classes  of  functions :  in  passing  now  to  linear 
substitutions,  no  longer  limited  by  the  condition  that  their  coefficients  are 
real  integers,  we  shall  adopt  more  general  considerations.  The  chief 
purpose  of  the  investigation  will  be  to  obtain  expressions  of  functions 
characterised  by  the  property  of  reproduction  when  their  argument  is 
subjected  to  any  one  of  the  infinite  group  of  substitutions. 

'  Some  retereneea  nre  givtn  in  Enueper'a  Elliptiselie  Functionsn,  (2"  Aufl..),  p.  462, 
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The  infinite  group  is  supposed  of  the   nature  of  that  in  §  290 :   the 
members  of  it,  being  of  the  form 


or    (z,Mz)), 


are  such  that  a  circle,  called  the  fundamental  circle,  is  unaltered  by  any  of  the 
substitutions.  This  circle  is  supposed  to  have  its  centre  ab  the  origin  and 
unity  for  its  radius. 

The  interior  of  the  circle  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number  of  curvilinear 
polygons,  congruent  by  the  substitutions  of  the  group :  each  polygon  contains 
one,  and  only  one,  of  the  points  in  the  interior  associated  by  the  substitutions 
with  a  given  point  not  on  the  boundary  of  the  polygon.  Hence  corresponding 
to  any  point  within  the  circle,  there  is  one  and  only  one  point  within  the 
fundamental  polygon,  as  there  is  only  one  such  point  in  esLch  of  the  polygons : 
of  these  homologous  points  the  one,  which  lies  in  the  fundamental  polygon 
of  reference,  will  be  called  the  irreducible  point.  It  is  convenient  to  speak  of 
the  zero  of  a  function,  implying  thereby  the  irreducible  zero :  and  similarly 
for  the  singularities. 

The  part  of  the  plane,  exterior  to  the  fundamental  circle,  is  similarly 
divided :  and  the  division  can  be  obtained  from  that  of  the  internal  area  by 
inversion  with  regard  to  the  circumference  and  the  centre  of  the  fundamental 
circle.  Hence  there  will  be  two  polygons  of  reference,  one  in  the  part  of  the 
plane  within  the  circle  and  the  other  in  the  part  without  the  circle :  and 
all  terms  used  for  the  one  can  evidently  be  used  for  the  other.  Thus  the 
irreducible  homologue  of  a  point  without  the  circle  is  in  the  outer  polygon 
of  reference :  for  a  substitution  transforms  a  point  within  an  internal  polygon 
to  a  point  within  another  internal  polygon,  and  a  point  within  an  external 
polygon  to  a  point  within  another  external  polygon. 

Take  a  point  s  in  the  interior  of  the  circle,  and  round  it  describe  a  small 
contour  (say  for  convenience  a  circle)  so  as  not  to  cross  the  boundary  of  the 
polygon  within  which  z  lies :  and  let  Zi  be  the  point  given  by  the  substitution 
fi{z).  Then  corresponding  to  this  contour  there  is,  in  each  of  the  internal 
polygons  a  contour  which  does  not  cross  the  boundary  of  its  polygon :  and  as 
the  first  contour  (say  0„)  does  not  occupy  the  whole  of  its  polygon  and  as  the 
congruent  contours  do  not  intersect,  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  contours 
Ci  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  all  the  polygons,  that  is,  the  sum  is 
less  than  the  area  of  the  circle  and  so  it  is  finite. 

If  /ij  be  the  linear  magnification  at  Si,  we  have 
_        1        _  I  ^  I 

and  therefore,  if  m;  be  the  least  value  of  the  magnification  for  points  lying 
within    Co.  we   have 
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The    point ^    is    the    homologue    of   a  =  oo     bj    the    substitution 

\z, ;;' ) ,  and  therefore  —  Bi/yi  lies  without 

\    jiZ  +  SiJ  ^'  " 

the  circle ;  though,  in  the  limit  of  i  infinite,  it 
may  approach  indefinitely  near  to  the  circum- 
ference*. 

Let  this  point  be  0:  and  through  G  and 
0,  the  centre  of  the  fundamental  cirele,  draw 
straight  lines  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  circular  contour.     Then  evidently 


mi  =  |7i|- 


OF--" 


and,  if  Mi  be  the  greatest  magnification,  then 


.    ^  M,     GP' 

®°  wT  ^  G'O' ' 

Now  G  is  certainly  not  inside  the  circle,  so  that  GQ  is  not  less  than  RA  : 
thus 

GQ~    '^  GQ~^  GQ'^^  RA^MA' 
which  is  independent  of  the  point  G,  that  is,  of  the  particular  substitution 

.  fSYb 


fi  {£).     Denoting  I  -g-j  j  by  K,  we  have 


mi 
Mi<Kmi. 


Evidently  /*;  is  finite. 
Now 

and  therefore 

so  that 


1 7*3 


*  For,  in  g  284,  when  the  coeffioients  are  real,  a  point  assoeiatcd  with  a  given  point  may,  for 
x~cE ,  approacii  indefinitely  near  to  a  point  on  the  asia  of  x :  and  then,  by  the  transformation  of 
§  290,  we  have  the  result  in  the  text. 
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[304. 


It  has  been  seen  that   S  (7;  is  leas  than  the  area  of  the  fundamental  circle  and 
is  therefore  finite :  hence  the  quantity 

i  lw+s.1- 


;  finite.     It  therefore  follows  that  2  /■ 


i  an  absolutely  converging  series. 


'ith  some 


Similarly,  it  follows  that    S  i^  is  an  absolutely  converging  series  for  all 
values  of  Ml  that  are  greater  than  unity*.     This  series  is  evidently 

and  the  absolute  convergence  is  established  on  the  assumption  that  z  lies 
within  the  fundamental  circle. 

Next,  let  z  lie  without  the  fiindameutal  circle.     If  s  coincide 
one  of  the  points  —  Sj/yi,  then  the  corresponding  term  of 
the  series 

is  infinite. 

If  it  do  not  coincide  with  any  one  of  the  points 
—  Sj/7i,  let  c  be  its  distance  from  the  nearest  of  them,  so 
that 

|7,«  +  8,|— <|7,|-~6— . 
Let  z'  be  any  point  within  the  fundamental  circle :  then 

|7,/  +  e,|— -((?/)— |r,|—. 


Noiv  0«'  <  1  +  OG  <  1  ■ 


—  ,  for  any  point  within  the  circle,  t. 

|7<»'  +  «<i— >l7.1— il  +  L-iP- 


'  that 


Hence 


!X^  + 


fl  ( 


1  + 


IT^'  +  Sil" 

Only  a  limited  number  of  the  points  —  hijyi  can  be  at  infinity.  Each  of 
the  corresponding  substitutions  gives  the  point  at  infinity  as  the  homologue 
of  —  tijyi ;  and  therefore,  inverting  with  regard  to  the  fundamental  circle,  we 
have  a  numbei  of  himjlogups  of  the  ongin  coinciding  with  the  origin,  equal 
to  the  number  of  the  points  —  S  /yj  at  infinity  The  origin  is  not  a  singularity 
of  the  group  su  that  the  number  cf  homoiogues  af  the  origin,  coincident  with 
it,  must  be  limited 

*  A  completely  Reueral  iifeienoe  aa  to  the  tonvertcnoe  of  the  seriea,  when  m  —  l,  cannot  be 
made:  the  oonve  genoe  dependo  upjn  the  form  of  the  S.\y  sioii  of  the  plane  into  polygons,  and 
BurnBide(lo  p  b  0)  haa  proied  that  ther^  le  t  itamlv  (nc  caae  in  whieli  S /i;  is  an  absolutely 
convei^g  series 
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Omitting  the  corresponding  terms  from  the  series,  an  omission  which  docs 
not  affect  its  convergence,  we  can  assign  a  snperior  limit  to  -  :  let  it  be 
0-1.     Then 


i7^  +  «<|- 


Thus 


cv 


-< 


7i2+  6i|-="'<  I-         2.   |7(3'H 


which  is  a  finite  quantity  by  the  preceding  investigation,  for  /  is  a  point 
within  the  circle. 

Lastly,  let  z  lie  on  the  fundamental  circle.  If  it  coincide  with  one  of  the 
essential  singularities  of  the  group,  then  there  is  an  infinite  number  of  points 
~  Bijji  which  coincide  with  it :  and  so  there  will  be  an  infinite  number  of 
terms  in  the  series  infinite  in  value.  If  it  do  not  coincide  with  any  of  the 
essential  singularities  of  the  group,  then  there  is  a  finite  (it  may  be  small, 
but  it  is  not  infinitesimal)  limit  to  its  distance  from  the  nearest  of  the  points 
—  Silji :  the  preceding  analysis  is  applicable,  and  the  series  converges. 

Hence,  summing  up  our  results,  we  have  :— 

Tlie  series  2  iTtS  +  S;!"'™ 

is  an  absolutely  converging  series  /or  any  point  in  the  plane,  which  is  not 
coincident  with  any  one  of  the  points  —  Sijyi  (which  all  lie  without  the  funda- 
mental circle)  or  with  amy  one  of  the  essential  singularities  of  the  assigned 
group  {which  all  He  on  the  drcv-mference  of  the  fundamental  circle)*. 

305.  Let  H(z)  denote  a  rational  function  of  2,  having  a  number  of 
accidental  singularities  a,,...,  a^,  no  one  of  which  lies  on  the  fundamental 
circle ;  and  let  it  have  no  othei'  singularities.     Consider  the  series 

the  group  being  the  same  as  above.  If  z  do  not  coincide  with  any  of  the 
points  a,, ...,  a^,  or  with  any  of  the  points  homologous  with  a,j, ...,  Op  by  the 
substitutions  of  the  group,  there  is  a  maximum  value,  say  M,  for  the  modulus 

of  H  with  any  of  the  arguments  — —^ ,    Then 

|©(0)|<J(f  i  l7^  +  Sih"^, 

'  Tlie  ooefSoientB  a,  ^.  7,  S  of  the  subalitutiona  of  the  group  depend  upon  tie  coefficients  of 
the  fundamental  eubstitutioDS,  which  may  be  regarded  as  parameters,  arbitrary  wilhin  limita. 
The  eerlee  is  proved  by  Poiaoace  to  be  a  continuous  function  of  these  parameteis,  aa  well 
as  of  the  variable  s: :  this  proposition,  however,  belongs  to  the  development  of  the  theory  and  can 
be  omitted  here  as  we  do  not  propose  to  establish  the  general  existence  of  all  the  functions. 

p.  « 
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and  the  right-hand  side  is  finite,  if  in  addition  z  do  not  coincide  with  any  of 
the  poiDts  —  Sj/yi  or  with  any  of  the  essentia!  singularities  of  the  group. 
Hence  0  {£)  is  an  absolutely  converging  series  for  any  value  of  s  in  the  plane 
which  does  not  coincide  with  (i)  an  accidental  singularity  of  H  (s),  or  one  of 
the  points  homologous  with  these  singularities  by  the  substitutions  of  the 
group,  or  with  (ii)  any  of  the  points  —  Bi/yi,  which  are  the  various  points 
homologous  with  z=cc  hy  the  substitutions  of  the  group,  or  with  (iii)  any  of 
the  essential  singularities  of  the  group,  which  are  points  lying  on  the  funda- 
mental circle. 

All  these  points  are  singularities  of  0  (z). 

If  z  coincide  with /j  (a)  and  if /i|/i(^)l  =  ^,  then  the  term  H  ( ■'■■■   ^'j 

is  infinite,  the  point  being  an  accidental  singularity  of  H  (— ?^].     The 

rest  of  the  series  is  then  of  the  same  nature  as  0  (s)  in  the  more  general 

case,  and  therefore  converges.     Hence  the  point  is  an  accidental  singularity 

of  the  function  0  (s)  of  the  same  order  as  for  H,  that  is,  the  aeries  of  points, 

given  by  the  accidental  singularities  of  H(z)  and  by  the  points  homologous 

with  them  through  the  substitutions  of  the  group,  are  accidental  singularities 

of  the  function  0  (z). 

In  the  same  way  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  points  —  Si/ji  are  either 

ordinary  points  or  accidental  singularities  of  0  (e) ;  and  that  the  essential 

singularities  of  the  group  are  essential  singularities  of  0  (s).      Hence  we 

have  the  result : — 

27ie  series  0  (3)  =  I  (7^2  -|-  BA-^  H  C^  "*"  f  ^l , 

!=o  VYi^  +  Oi' 

where  the  summation  extends  over  the  infinite  number  of  members  of  an  assigned 
discontinuous  group,  is  a  function  of  z,  provided  the  integer  m  be  >1  and  II {z) 
be  a  rational  fv/nction  of  z.     The  singularities  of&  are: — 

(i),     the  accidental  singularities  of  H(z)  and  the  points  homologous  with 
them  by  the  substitutions  of  the  group :  all  these  points  are  acd- 
detiial  svngtdariHes  of  0  (z) ; 
(ii),    the  points  —  Si/yi,  which  are  the  ^xwnte  homologous  with  z  =  <x  by 
the  substituHons-  of  the  group :   all  these  points,  if  not  ordinary 
points  of  0  («),  are  accidental  singularities ;  and 
(iii),   the  essential  singular  ities  of  the  group:  these  He  on  the  funda/mental 
circle  and  they  are  essential  singularities  of  0  (a). 
If  H  (z)  had  any  essential  singularity,  then  that  point  and  all  points  homo- 
logous with  it  by  substitutions  of  the  group  would  be  essential  singularities 
of  0(s).     The  function   ©(a),  thus  defined,   is   called*   Thetafachsian   by 
Poincar^. 

•  Acta  Math.,  t.  i,  p.  310. 
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If  the  group  belong  to  the  first,  the  second  or  the  sixth  family, 
it  is  known  that  the  circumference  of  the  fundamental  circle  enters  into 
the  division  of  the  interior  of  the  circle  (and  also  of  the  space  exterior  to 
the  circle)  only  in  so  far  as  it  contains  the  essential  singularities  of  the 
group.  But  if  the  group  belong  to  any  one  of  the  other  four  families, 
then  parts  of  the  circumference  enter  into  the  division  of  both  spaces. 

In  the  former  case,  when  the  group  belongs  to  the  set  of  families, 
made  up  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  sixth,  the  circumference  of  the 
fundamental  circle  is  a  line  over  which  the  series  cannot  be  continued :  it 
is  a  natural  limit  (§  81)  both  for  a  function  existing  in  the  interior  of  the 
circle  and  for  a  function  existing  in  the  exterior  of  the  circle;  but  neither 
function  exists  for  points  on  the  circumference  of  the  fundamental  circle. 
The  series  represents  one  function  within  the  circle  and  another  function 
without  the  circle. 

It  has  been  proved  that  the  area  outside  the  fundamental  circle  can 
be  derived  from  the  area  inside  that  circle,  by  inversion  with  regard  to 
its  circumference.  Hence  a  function  of  z,  existing  only  outside  the  funda- 
mental circle,  can  be  transformed  into  a  function  of  — ,  and  therefore  also 

of  - ,  existing  for  points  only  within  the  circle.  When,  therefore,  a  group 
belongs  to  the  first,  the  second  or  the  sixth  family,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider 
only  the  function  defined  by  the  series  for  points  within  tlie  fundamental 
circle:   it  will  be  called  the  function  0(s). 

In  the  latter  case,  when  the  group  belongs  to  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
fifth  or  the  seventh  families,  then  parts  of  the  circumference  enter  into  the 
division  of  the  plane  both  without  and  within  the  circle.  Over  these  parts 
the  function  can  be  continued:  and  then  the  series  represents  one  {and  only 
one)  function  in  the  two  parts  of  the  plane:  it  will  be  called  the  function  0(z). 

306.  The  importance  of  the  function  0  (e)  lies  in  its  pseudo-automorphic 
character  for  the  substitutions  of  the  group,  as  defined  by  the  property  now 

to  be  proved  that,  if ^  be  any  one  of  the  substitutions  of  the  group,  then 


Let 


7a  +  fl 


'73+5 

hich  is,  of  course,  another  substitution  of  the  infinite  group :  then 
'*  7^  +  S        '       72  +  S    ' 
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-(7^  +  S)-0(^), 
thus  establishing  the  pseudo-automorphic  character. 

This  function  can  evidently  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  construction  of 
functions,  which  are  automorphic  for  the  group  of  substitutions,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  cr-functjon  in  Weierstrass's  theory  of  elliptic  functions  and 
the  so-called  Th  eta -functions  in  the  theory  of  Jacobian  and  of  Abelian 
transcendents.  But  before  we  consider  these  automorphic  functions,  it  is 
important  to  consider  the  zeros  and  the  accidental  singularities  of  a  pseudo- 
automorphic  function  such  as  0  {z). 

On  the  supposition  that  the  function  II,  which  enters  as  the  additive 
element  into  the  composition  of  0,  has  only  accidental  singularities,  it  has 
been  proved  that  all  the  essential  singularities  of  ©  tie  on  the  circumference 
of  the  fundamental  circle ;  and  that  the  accidental  singularities  of  0  are, 
(i)  the  points  homologous  with  the  accidental  singularities  of  ff,  and 
(ii)  the  points  -  Sijyi,  which  all  lie  without  the  circle. 

When  the  function  H(z)  has  one  or  more  accidental  singularities  within 
the  fundamental  circle,  then  there  is  an  irreducible  point  for  each  of  them, 
which  is  an  irreducible  accidental  singularity  of  0  (0).  Hence  in  the  case  of 
a  function  which  eadsts  onb/  within  the  circle,  the  number  of  irreducible 
(tcmdental  singukurities  is  tlie  same  as  the  number  of  (non-homologous)  accidental 
singularities  of  H  (s)  lying  within  the  fundammtal  circle.  If,  then,  all  the 
infinities  of  the  additive  element  H{z)  lie  without  the  fundamental  circle,  and 
if  the  function  ®{z)  exist  only  within  the  circle,  then  0  (z)  has  no  irreducible 
accidental  singularities :  but,  in  particular  cases,  it  may  happen  that  0  (3)  is 
then  evanescent. 

When  the  ftinction  H  (s)  has  one  or  more  accidental  singularities  without 
the  fundamental  circle,  then  there  is  an  in-educible  point  for  each  of  them, 
this  point  lying  in  the  fundamental  polygon  of  reference  in  the  space  outside 
the  circle :  and  this  point  is  an  irreducible  accidental  singularity  of  0  (z), 
when  0  (s)  exists  both  within  and  without  the  circle.  Further,  the  point 
—  Sj/yi  is  an  infinity  of  order  2m :  there  is  a  homologous  irreducible  point 
within  the  polygon  of  reference  without  the  circle,  being,  in  fact,  the 
irreducible  point  which  is  homologous  with  ^  =  00 .  Hence  taking  the  two 
fundamental  polygons  of  reference — one  within,  for  the  internal  division,  and 
one  without,  for  the  external  division, — it  follows  that  in  the  case  of  a  function, 
which  exists  all  over  the  plume,  the  number  of  irredii-cible  accidental  singularities 
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is  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  accidental  singularities  of  the  additive  element 
S{z),  increased  by  2m.. 

307.  To  obtain  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  we  use  the  result  of 
§  43,  Cor.  IV,,  combined  with  the  result  just  obtained  as  to  the  number  of 
irreducible  accidental  singularities.  A  convention,  similar  to  that  adopted 
in  the  case  of  the  doubly-periodic  functions  (§  115),  is  now  necessary:  for  if 
there  be  a  zero  on  one  side  of  the  fundamental  polygon,  then  the  homologous 
point  on  the  conjugate  side  of  the  polygon  is  also  a  zero  and  of  the  same 
degree :  in  that  case,  either  we  take  both  points  as  irreducible  zeros  and  of 
half  the  degree,  or  we  take  one  of  them  as  the  irreducible  zero  and  retain 
its  proper  degree.  Similarly,  if  a  comer  be  a  zero,  every  comer  of  the  cycle 
is  a  zero :  so  that,  if  the  cycle  contain  X  points  and  the  sum  of  its  angles  be 
— ,  then  the  corner  is  common  to  X./t  polygons ;  we  may  regard  each  of  the 
corners  of  the  fundamental  polygon  in  that  cycle  as  an  irreducible  zero,  of 
degree  equal  to  its  proper  degree  divided  by  X/i,  or  we  may  take  only  one  of 
them  and  count  its  degree  as  the  proper  degree  divided  by  /i — the  just 
distribution  of  zeros  common  to  contiguous  polygons  being  all  that  is 
necessary  for  the  convention — so  that  the  number  of  zeros  to  be  associated 
with  the  area  of  each  polygon  is  the  same,  while  no  zero  is  counted  in  more 
than  its  proper  degree.     A  similar  convention  applies  to  the  singularities. 

With  this  convention,  the  excess  of  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros 
over  the  number  of  irreducible  accidental  singularities,  each  in  its  proper 
degree,  is  the  value  of 

^  l^'^dz 
27ri}  &(zf^' 

taken  positively  round  the  fundamental  polygon  within  the  circle  when  the 

function  @{z)  exists  only  within  the  circle,  and  round  the  two  fundamental 

polygons,  within  and  without  the  circle  respectively,  when  the  function  ©(z) 

exists  over  the  whole  plane. 

But  should  an  infinity  of    /)  ^  lie  on  the  curve  along  which  integration 

extends,  (it  will  arise  through  either  a  zero  or  a  pole  of  0),  then,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  difficulty  in  the  integration  and  preserve  the  above  convention, 
methods  must  be  adopted  depending  upon  the  femily  of  the  group. 

When  all  the  cycles  belong  to  the  first  sub-category  (§  292),  we  can 
proceed  as  follows :  the  general  result  can  be  proved  to  hold  in  every  case. 
If  an  infinity  occur  on  a  side,  another  will  occur  on  the  conjugate  side,  the 
two  being  homologous  by  a  fundamental  substitution.  A  small  semicircle  is 
drawn  with  the  point  for  centre  and  lying  without  the  polygon,  so  that,  when 
the  element  of  the  side  is  replaced  by  the  semi-cu-cumference,  the  point 
lies  within  the  polygon:  the  homologous  point  on  the  conjugate  side  is 
excluded  from   the  polygon  when    the    element   there   is  replaced   by  the 
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homologous  semi-circumference, 
along  the  modified  aides. 


[3or. 

The  subject  of  integration  is  then  finite 


A  similar  process  is  adopted  when  a  corner  is  an  infinity  of 


OW 


small  circular  arc  is  drawn  so  as  to  have  the  point  included  in  the  polygon 
when  the  arc  replaces  the  elements  of  the  sides  at  the  point :  the  homologous 
circular  arcs  at  all  the  points  in  the  cycle  of  the  comer  will  exclude  all  those 
points,  also  poles,  when  they  replace  the  elements  of  the  sides  at  the  point. 
The  subject  of  integration  is  then  finite  everywhere  along  the  modified  path 
of  integration. 

First,  let  the  function  exist  only  within  the  circle.     Let  AB  he  any  side 
of  the  polygon,  A'B"  the  conjugate  side  ; 
and  let 

^      yz  +  S 
be  the  corresponding  fundamental  substi- 
tution which  transforms  AB  into  A'B', 
so  that  f  may  bo  regarded  as  the  variable  Kg.  124. 

along  A'B'. 

Then  we  have  @  (0  =  (7^  +  S>™  @  (s), 

0^(0^.     _2»^^       ©'(.). 

But  as  e  moves  from  A  to  B,  f  moves  fi-om  A'  to  S'  (|  287) :  and  the  latter 
is  the  negative  direction  of  description.  Hence,  with  the  given  notation,  the 
sum  of  the  parts  of  the  integral,  which  arise  through  the  two  sides  AB 
and  B'A', 


and  therefore 


dz,  for  AB+  I 


e(0 


,  for  B'A' 


~    6 


'•^ds,  taken  along  AB ; 


so  that,  if  E  denote  the  required  excess,  we  have 


the  new  integral  being  taken  along  those  sides  of  the  polygon  which  are 
transformed  into  their  conjugates  by  the  fundamental  substitutions  of  the 
group. 

Consider  the  term  which  arises  through  the  integration  along  AB:  it  is 
evidently 
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XT  1.  d^  1 

JNow  we  have  -^  —  -p sr,, 

di     {yz  +  bf 

so  that,  it  Mhe  the  magnification  in  transforming  from  A  to  A',  and  if  i^„  be 

the  angle  through  which  a  small  arc  is  turned,  we  have  at  A 

(ye  +  sy 

Evidently  ip^  is  the  excess  of  the  inclination  of  A'P',  that  is,  of  A'C  to  the 
line  of  real  quantities  over  the  inclination  of  AP,  that  is,  of  AC  io  that  lino  : 
and  therefore  at  A 

log  (yz  +  B)  =  -i  log  M  -  li<p^. 
Since  the  whole  integral  must  prove  to  be  a  real  quantity,  we  omit  the 
parts  —  n — -.  log  M  as  in  the  aggregate  constituting  an  evanescent  {imaginary) 
quantity :  hence  wc  have 

£<-*.+« 

as  the  part  corresponding  to  the  side  AB.    In  this  expression,  ^„  is  the  angle 
required  to  turn  AC  into  a  direction  parallel  to  A'C,  and  06  is  the  angle 
required  to  turn  QB,  that  is,  GB  into  a  direction  parallel  to  QB',  that  is, 
CB",  both  rotations  being  taken  positively.     Thus 
0a  =  incl.  A'C  ~  incl.  AC, 
0i,  =  2-77  -  incl.  BC  +  incl.  B'C ; 
and  therefore 

0„  -  0i,  =  -  Stt  +  incl.  A'C  -  incl.  B'C  +  incl.  BG  -  incl.  AG 
=  -27r  +  c,'  +  Ci, 
where  c,  and  c,'  are  the  angles  ACB,  A'CB'  respectively.     Hence,  if  we  take 
c  and  c'  to  be  the  external  angles  ACB,  A'CB'  as  in  the  figure,  we  have 

c  +  Ci  =  Stt  =  c'  +  Ci', 
and  therefore  0(,  —  0„  =  c  +  c'  —  Stt. 

The  part  corresponding  to  the  arc  AB  in  the  above  integral  is  therefore 

There  are  no  aides  of  the  second  kind  in  the  path  of  integration,  because  the 
function  is  supposed  to  exist  only  within  the  circle.  Therefore  the  whole 
excess  is  given  by 

J5;=  J^2(c+c'-27r), 

the  summation  extending  over  those  sides  of  the  polygon,  being  in  number 
half  of  the  sides  of  the  first  kind,  which  are  transformed  into  their  conjugates 
by  the  fundamental  substitutions  of  the  group. 
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Draw  all  the  pairs  of  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  the  hounding  arcs 
of  the  fundamental  polygon  of  reference ; 
then  the  angles,  such  as  c  and  c'  above, 
are  internal  angles  of  the  rectilinear 
polygon  formed  by  the  straight  lines. 
The  remaining  internal  angles  of  this 
new  polygon  are  the  angles  at  which 
the  ares  cut,  which  are  the  angles  of 
the  curvilinear  polygon:  and  therefore 
their  suni  is  the  Bum  of  the  angles  in 
the  cycles,  that  is,  the  sum  is  equal  to 


where 


271-    . 

—  1 


the  sum  of  the  i 


Fig.  125. 
umber  of  sides  of  the  first  kind  ii 


one  of  the  cycles.  Now  let  2k  be  the  i 
the  curvilinear  polygon,  so  that  n  is  the  number  of  fundamental  substitutions 
in  the  group :  hence  the  number  of  terms  in  the  above  summation  for  E  is 
n,  and  therefore 

£■  =  _  mn.  +  g—  S  (c  +  c'). 

Moreover  the  rectilinear  polygon  has  4n  sides :  and  therefore  the  sum  of  the 

internal  angles  is  (4m  —  2)  ir.     But  this  sum  is  equal  to  2  (c  +  c')  +  2  —  , 

where  the  first  summation  extends  to  the   different   conjugate   pairs   and 
the  second  to  the  different  cycles  :  thus 

(4ji  -  2)  TT  =  2  (c  +  c')  4-  277-2  - . 


Therefore  S  =  -  mra  +  m  (2n  ~  1)  -  m2  - 

where  the  summation  extends  over  all  the  different  cycles  in  the  fundamental 
polygon.  Hence  for  a  /wnction,  which  is  constructed  from  the  additive 
element  H{z)  amd  exists  only  within  the  Jundamenial  circle  of  the  group,  the 
excess  of  the  numher  of  its  irreducible  zeros  over  the  number  of  its  irreduoihle 
accidental  sinffularities  is 

■where  m  is  the  parametric  integer  of  the  function  constructed  in  series,  2n  is 
the  number  of  sides  of  the  first  kind  in  the  fundamental  polygon,  —  is  the  sum 
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of  the  angles  in  a  cycle  of  the  first  kind  of  corners  and  the  summation  extendu 
to  all  these  cycles. 

The  number  of  irreducible  accidental  singularities  has  ab-eaily  been 
obtained ;  it  is  finite,  and  thus  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  is  finite. 

Secondly,  let  the  function  exist  all  over  the  plane :  then  the  irreducible 
points  are  (i)  points  lying  within  (or  on)  the  boundary  of  the  fundamental 
polygon  of  reference  within  the  fundamental  circle  and  (ii)  points  lying 
within  (or  on)  the  boundary  of  the  fundamental  polygon  of  reference  without 
the  fundamental  circle,  the  outer  polygon  being  the  inverse  of  the  inner  poly- 
gon with  regard  to  the  centre.  For  such  a  function  the  excess  of  the  number 
of  irreducible  zeros  over  the  number  of  irreducible  accidental  singularities  is 
the  integral 

taken  positively  round  the  boundaries  of  both  polygons.  We  shall  assume 
that  there  are  no  zeros  and  no  infinities  on  the  path  of  integration ;  the 
result  can,  however,  be  shewn  to  be  valid  in  the  contrary  case. 

For  the  sides  of  the  internal  polygon  that  arc  of  the  first  kind  the  value 
of  the  integral  is,  as  before,  equal  to 

and  for  the  sides  of  the  externa!  polygon  that  are  of  the  first  kind,  the  value 
is  also 

Let  the  value  of  the  integral  along  the  sides  of  the  second  kind  in 
the  internal  polyg;on  be  I.  Those  lines  are  also  sides  of  the  second  kind 
in  the  external  polygon ;  but  they  are  described  in  the  sense  opposite  to 
that  for  the  internal  polygon,  the  integral  being  always  taken  positively: 
hence  the  valae  of  the  integral  along  the  sides  of  the  second  kind  In  the 
external  polygon  is  —  /. 

Hence  the  excess  of  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  over  the  mim.ber  of 
irreducible  accidental  singularities  of  a  function  0(s),  which  is  constructed 
from  the  additive  element  H{z)  and  exists  all  over  the  plane,  is 


•H-^S' 


where  the  summation  extends  over  all  the  cycles  of  the  first  category  of  either 
{but  not  both)  of  the  fundamental  polygons  of  reference. 

As  before,  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  of  such  a  function  is  finite, 
because  the  number  of  irreducible  accidental  singularities  is  finite. 
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Ib  every  case,  this  excess  depends  only  upon 

(i)     the  parametric  integer  m,  used  in  the  construction  of  the  series : 
(ii)     the   number   of  sides,  2«,  of  the  first   kind  in   the   polygon  of 

reference : 
(iii)     the  sum  of  the  angles  in  the  cycles  of  the  first  category. 

Ex.  Prove  that  a  comer  belonging  to  a  cycle  of  the  first  category  is  in  general  a  zero 
of  order  p,  Buch  that 

p^  -m  (mod,  n), 

where  2ir//i  is  the  sum  of  the  angles  in  the  cycle:  and  discuss  tlie  nature  of  the  comers 
which  belong  to  cycles  of  the  remaining  cat^ories.  (Poincar^.) 

308,  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  construct  automorphic  functions,  using 
as  subsidiary  elements  the  pseudo -automorphic  functions  which  have  just 
been  considered. 

For,  if  we  take  a  couple  of  these  functions,  0,  and  ©j,  associated  with  a 
given  infinite  group,  characterised  by  the  same  integer  m,  and  arising  through 
different  additive  elements  H  {z),  then  we  have 


tP). 

s  any  one  of  the  substitutions  of  the  group ;  and  therefore 


'■£fs)=<^"*>""®-<* 


that  is,  the  quotient  of  two  such  functions  is  automorphic.     Denoting  the 
quotient  by  Pn{3)^,  we  have 

the  automorphic  property  being  possessed  for  each  of  the  substitutions. 

It  thus  appears  that  such  functions  exist:  their  essential  property  is 
that  of  being  reproduced  when  the  independent  variable  is  subjected  to  any 
of  the  linear  substitutions  of  the  infinite  group. 

The  foregoing  is  of  course  the  simplest  case,  adduced  at  once  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  the  functions.  The  construction  can  evidently  be  general- 
ised: for,  if  we  have  any  number  of  functions  ©i,  ,,.,  0^.  *i.  ■-■.  ^s  with 
characteristic  integers  irh,  ...,  m^,  n^,  ...,  n,  and  all  associated  with  one  group 

*  Poinoarfi  oalls  such  fuuotions  Fuchsian  functions;  aa  already  indicated  (§297),  I  have 
preferred  to  aasoeiate  the  general  name  autoTnorpMc  with  them.  But,  because  Poincar^  himself 
has  constructed  one  olaas  of  such  functions  by  means  ot  series  aa  in  the  foregoing  manner,  his 
name,  if  any,  should  he  associated  with  this  class  :  the  symbol  Pit  {z)  is  therefore  used. 
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while  constructed  from  different  additive  elementary  functions  H{s),  then, 
denoting 

e.(^) &r(^) 

*i(2) *s(^) 

by  Pn  (s),  we  evidently  have 

so  that,  provided  only  S  ti^  =  S  m^, 

the  function  is  antomorphic.  If  we  agree  to  call  m,  the  integer  characteristic 
of  a  pseudo-ant omorphic  function,  the  degree  of  that  function,  then  the  quotient 
of  two  products  of  pseudo-autoniorpkic  functions  is  automorphic,  provided  the 
products  he  of  the  same  degree. 

There  are  evidently  two  classes  of  automorphic  functions:  those  which 
exist  all  over  the  plane,  and  those  which  exist  only  within  the  fundamental 
circle.  The  classes  are  discriminated  according  to  the  composition  of  the 
functions  from  the  subsidiary  pseudo-antomorphic  functions. 

When  the  paeudo-automorphic  functions,  which  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  function,  exist  all  over  the  plane,  then  the  automorphic  function 
exists  all  over  the  plane.  But  when  the  pseudo -automorphic  fiinctions,  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  the  function,  exist  only  within  the  fundamental 
circle,  then  the  automorphic  function  exists  only  within  the  circle. 

309.  It  is  evident  that  all  the  essential  singularities  of  an  automorphic 
function,  thus  constructed,  lie  on  the  fundamental  circle.  For  whether  the 
pseudo-automorphic  functions  exist  only  within  that  circle  or  over  the  whole 
plane,  all  their  essential  singularities  lie  on  the  circumference :  so  that, 
whatever  be  the  constitution  of  the  various  subsidiary  pseudo-automorphic 
functions,  all  the  essential  singularities  of  the  automorphic  function  lie  on 
the  fundamental  circle. 

Next,  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  of  an  automorphic  function  is  equal 
to  the  number  of  its  irreducible  accidental  singularities.  For  an  irreducible 
zero  of  an  automorphic  function  is  either  (i)  an  irreducible  zero  of  a  faotor 
in  the  numerator  or  (ii)  an  iri'educible  accidental  singularity  of  a  factor  in 
the  denominator ;  and  similarly  with  the  irreducible  accidental  singularities 
of  the  function.  The  numerator  and  the  denominator  may  have  common 
zeros ;    this  will  not  affect  the  result. 

First,  let  the  automorphic  function  exist  only  within  the  circle  :  then 
each  of  its  factors  exists  only  mthin  the  circle.     The  space  without  the  circle 
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is  not  significant  for  any  of  tho  factors  of  the  function,  because  they  do  not 
there  exist.  Let  e,,  ...,  e^,  e/,  ...,  e/  be  the  excesses  of  zeros  over  accidental 
singularities  for  the  pseudo-automorphic  functions  within  the  fundamental 
circle :   then 

where  n  and  2  —  are  the  same  for  all  these  functions,  and 
Mi 

Now  the  excess  of  zeros  over  poles  in  the  denominator  becomes,  after  the 
above  explanation,  an  excess  of  poles  over  zeros  for  the  automorphic 
function :  hence,  for  this  automorphic  function,  the  excess  of  zeros  over 
accidental  singularities  is 


by  the  condition    S  mj=  2  nq.     Hence  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  of 

the  automorphic  function  is  equal  to  the  number  of  irreducible  accidental 
singularities. 

Secondly,  let  the  automorphic  function  exist  all  over  the  plane ;  then 
all  its  factors  exist  all  over  the  plane.  For  the  present  purpose,  the  sole 
analytical  difference  from  the  preceding  case  is  that  each  of  the  quantities  e 
now  has  double  its  former  value :  and  therefore  the  excess  of  the  number  of 
zeros  over  the  number  of  poles  is 


which,  as  before,  vanishes.     Hence  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  of  the 
automorphic  function  is  equal  to  the  number  of  its  irreducible  accidental 


It  follows,  as  an  immediate  Corollary,  that  the  number  of  irredudUe 
points  for  which  an  automorphic  function  assumes  a  given  value  is  equal  to 
the  nwmber  of  its  irreducible  accidental  singularities.     For 

Pn(z)-A, 
where  ^  is  a   constant,  is   an   automorphic   function :    the    number  of  its 
irreducible  accidental  singularities  is  equal  to  the  number  of  its  irreducible 
zeros,  that  is,  it  is  equal  to  the  number  of  irreducible   points  for  which 
Pn{z)  assumes  an  assigned  value. 
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Moreover,  each  of  these  numbers  is  finite:  for  the  number  of  irreducible 
zeros  and  the  number  of  irreducible  accidental  singulai'ities  of  each  of  the 
component  pseudo-automorphic  factors  is  finite,  and  there  is  only  a  finite 
number  of  these  factors  in  the  automorphic  function.  The  integer,  which 
represents  each  number,  will  evidently  be  as  characteristic  of  these  functions 
as  the  corresponding  integer  waa  of  functions  with  linear  additive  periodicity. 

Note.  The  preceding  method,  due  to  Poincar^,  of  expressing  the  pseudo- 
automorphic  functions  as  converging  infinite  series  of  functions  of  the 
variable,  is  not  the  only  method  of  obtaining  such  functions.  It  was 
shown  that  uniform  analytical  functions  can  be  represented  either  as 
converging  series  of  powers  or  as  converging  series  of  functions  or  as 
converging  products  of  primary  factors,  not  to  mention  the  (less  useful) 
forms  intermediate  between  series  and  products.  The  representation  of 
automorphic  functions  as  infinite  products  of  primary,  factors  is  considered 
in  the  memoirs  of  Von  Mangoldt  and  Stahl,  already  referred  to  in  |  297. 


310.  Lot  Fni(z),  Pn^(s),  say  P^  and  P,,  be  two  automorphic  functions 
with  the  same  group,  constructed  with  the  most  general  additive  elements : 
and  let  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  of  the  former  be  Ki,  and  of  the 
latter  be  k,. 

Then  for  an  assigned  value  of  P,  there  arc  ic^  irreducible  points :  P^  has  a 
single  value  for  each  of  these  points,  and  therefore  it  has  k^  values  altogetbei- 
for  all  the  points,  that  is,  it  has  «j  values  for  each  value  of  P^.  Similarly,  P, 
has  Kj  values  for  each  value  of  Pj.  Hence  there  is  an  algebraical  relation 
between  P,  and  Pa  of  degree  k.^  in  Pj  and  of  degree  ici  in  Pj,  which  may  be 
expressed  in  the  form 

Let  Pn(s),  say  P,  be  any  other  uniform  automorphic  function,  having  the 
same  group  as  Pi  and  P, :  and  lot  k  be  the  number  of  its  irreducible  zeros. 
Then  we  have  an  algebraical  equation 

F,  (P,  P,)  -  0, 
which  is  of  degi'ee  ic^  in  P  and  of  degree  «  in  Pi ;  and  another  eijuation 

F,  (P,  P,)  =  0, 
which  is  of  degree  Kj  in  P  and  of  degree  k  in  Pj.     The  last  two  equations 
coexist,  in  virtue  of  the  relation 

Pi,(P„P,)-0 
satisfied  by  Pj  and  P,.  Since  P,  =  0  =  Pj  coexist,  the  ordinary  theory  of 
elimination  leads  to  the  result  that  the  uniform  function  P  can  be  expressed 
rationally  in  terms  of  Pj  and  Pa,  so  that  we  have  the  theorem  that  every 
avtoinorphic  function  associated  with  a  given  grovp  can  he  expressed  rationally 
in  terms  of  two  general  automorphic  functions  associated  with  that  group :  and 
between  these  two  functions  there  exists  an  irreducible  algebraical  relation. 
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The  class  (§  178)  of  this  algebraical  relation  can  be  obtained  as  foHows. 
Let  N  denote  the  class  of  the  group,  determined  as  in  §  293 :  then  the  funda- 
mental polygon  of  reference,  if  functions  exist  only  within  the  circle,  or  the 
two  fundamental  polygons  of  reference,  if  functions  exist  over  the  whole 
plane,  can  be  transformed  into  a  surfece  of  multiple  connectivity  2if  4- 1.  The 
automorphic  functions  are  functions  of  uniform  position  on  this  surface ;  and 
hence,  as  in  Riemann'a  theory  of  functions,  the  algebraical  relation  between 
two  general  uniform  fwictions  of  position,  that  is,  between  two  general  auto- 
morphic fwnctions  is  of  class  JV",  where  iV  is  the  class  of  the  group*. 

It  is  now  evident  that  the  existence-theorem  and  the  whole  of  Eiemann's 
theory  of  functions  can  be  applied  to  the  present  class  of  functions,  whether 
actually  automorphic  or  only  pseudo -automorphic  There  will  be  functions 
of  the  same  kinds  as  on  a  Eiemann's  surface  i  the  periods  will  be  linear 
numerical  multiples  of  constant  quantities  acquired  by  a  function  when  its 
argument  moves  from  any  position  to  a  homologous  position  or  returns  to  its 
initial  position.  There  will  be  functions  everywhere  finite  on  the  surface, 
that  is,  finite  for  all  values  of  the  variable  3  except  those  which  coincide  with 
the  essential  singularities  of  the  group.  The  number  of  such  functions, 
linearly  independent  of  one  another,  is  If ;  and  every  such  function,  finite  for 
all  values  of  z  except  at  the  essential  singularities,  can  be  expressed  as  a 
lineal'  function  of  these  N  functions  with  constant  coefficients  and  (possibly) 
an  additive  constant.     And  so  on,  for  other  classes  of  functions^f. 


311.     Because  Pn{z)  is  an  automorphic  function,  we  have 


^»(S±I)=^»(4 


and  therefore,  as  aB  —  jSy^ 


(72+S)'P«'(4 


Hence,  if  ©{s^}  be  a  pseudo- automorphic  function  with  m  for  its  character- 
istic integer,  so  that 

*  It  may  happen  that,  just  as  in  the  gcupral  theory  of  aljjebraical  fuactions,  the  olasB  of  the 
equation  between  two  particular  autoraoiphie  fiuctionB  may  be  leas  than  N:  thus  one  might 
be  espressed  rationally  in  terms  of  the  othci  The  theorems  are  true  for  functions  oonstructed 
in  the  most  general  maimer  possible 

+  The  memoirs  by  Burnsidp  quoted  m  S  S"*?  develop  this  theory  in  full  detail  for  the  group 
which  has  its  (combined)  polygons  of  leferenee  bounded  by  2n  circles  with  their  centres  on  the 
asis  of  real  quantities,  the  group  being  such  that  the  pseudo-automorphic  functions  exist  over  the 
whole  plane. 
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that  is,  0  (z)  {Pn'  (s)}-""  is  an  aubomorphic  function.  Such  a  function  can  be 
expressed  rationally  in  terms  of  Fn(i)  and  some  other  function,  say  of  P  and 
Q 1  hence  the  general  type  of  a  pseudo-automorphic  function  with  a  charac- 
teristic integer  m  is 

where  _/  is  a  rational  function. 

Corollary.     Two  automorphic  functions  P  and  Q,  belonging  to  the  sams 
group,  are  connected  by  the  equation 

^-^/(^■«- 

For  evidently  unity  is  the  characteristic  integer  of  the  first  derivative  of  an 
automorphic  function. 

This  equation  can  be  changed  to 

where  _/"  is  a  rational  function  ;  moreover  P  and  Q  are  connected  by  an 
equation 

FiP,Q)^(), 
which  is  an  algebraical  rational  equation,  and  can  evidently  be  regarded  as 
an  integral  of  the  above  differential  equation  of  the  first  order,  all  trace  of 
the  variable  s  having  disappeared.     Evidently  the  form  of /is  given  by 

dF 

dP 

Again,  denoting by  f,  and  Pn  ( — — -k]  by  11  (f),  we  have 

say  W  ^  (ys  +  By  P'. 

so  that 


-  2-/ (ji+S) +(•,!  + 
!J[T  -  ('5^1' -  (7^  +  «)■  [27- +  27  (7^  +  S)  y  +  (Ti!  +  «)■  (^'.' -  5)]  i 


jj,„ 


whence 

where  [P,  z\  is  the  Sehwarzian  dcriviitive.     It  thus  appears  that,  if  P  be  an 
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automorphic  function,  then  [P,  z]  P'~^  is  a  function  antoraorpliic  for  the  same 
group. 

But  between  two  automorphie  functions  of  the  sime  ^roup  there  suhaiata 
an  algebraical  equation :  hence  there  is  an  algebiaical  equatioi  bet  veen  P 
and  [P,  sjP'"^  that  is,  P{z),  an  automorphie  fictiof  s  tisfiei,  u 
differential  equation,  of  the  third  order,  the  degiee  of  ukich  ts  the  integer 
representing  the  number  of  irreducible  zeros  of  P  and  the  coefficients  of  which 
where  they  are  not  derivatives  of  P,  are  functiot  f,  of  P     ily       /     ot  of  tl  e 


This  equation  can  be  differently  regarded.     Take 

then  it  is  easy  to  prove  that 

y^dP'     y,dP^     ^   P'=    " 
The  last  fraction  has  just  been  proved  to  be  an  automorphie  function  ol'  2; 
and  therefore  it  is  rationally  expressible  in  terms  of  P  and  any  other  general 
function,  say  Q,  automorphie  for  the  group.     Then  y^  and  y^  are  independent 
integrals  of  the  equation 

where  Q  and  P  are  connected  by  the  algebraical  equation 
P(P,  Q)  =  0. 
Conversely,  the  quotient  of  two  independent  integrals  of  the  equation 

g=!/*(p.e), 

where  Q  and  P  are  connected  by  the  algebraical  equation 

F(P,Q)^0, 
can  be  taken  as  an  argument  of  which  P  and  Q  are  automorphie  functions : 
the  class  of  the  equation  F—  0  is  the  class  of  the  infinite  group  of  substitutions 
for  which  P  and  Q  are  automorphie*. 

Ux.  One  of  the  simplest  set  of  examples  of  automorphie  functions  is  furniBhed  by 
the  class  of  homoperiodic  functions  (§  116)-  Another  set  of  such  examples  arises  in  the 
triangular  functions,  discussed  in  §  275;  thej  are  automorphie  for  an  infinite  group,  and 
the  triangles  have  a  circle  for  their  natural  limit,  A  third  set  is  furnished  bj  the  polyhedral 
functions  (§§  276—279). 

As  a  last  set  of  examples,  we  may  consider  the  modular-functions  which  were 
obtained  by  a  special  method  in  §  303, 

*  Klein  j^emarks  {Math.  Ann.,  t.  sis,  p,  143,  note  4)  that  the  idea  ot  uoitorm  antomorpbic 
ftroctions  occurs  in  a  poatttumons  fragment  by  Eiemaun  {Ges.  Werke,  number  sst,  pp.  413—416). 
It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  the  aaaociatiou  of  such  functions  wltli  the  linear  differential 
equation  of  the  second  order  is  indicated  by  Elemann, 
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First,  we  conaider  them  in  illustration  of  the  algebraical  relations  between  functions 
automorpbic  for  the  same  group.  It  follows,  from  the  construction  of  the  group  and  the 
relation  of  c  to  in,  that,  in  the  division  of  the  plane  by  the  group  with  Um  and  Vw  for  its 
fundamental  substitutions,  where 

there  is  only  a  single  point  in  each  of  the  regions  for  which  o  has  an  assigned  value ;  hence, 
regarding  c  as  an  automorpbic  function  of  w,  the  number  «  (§  310)  is  unity.  If  there  be 
any  other  function  G  of  w,  automorpbic  for  this  group,  then  between  0  and  o  there  is  an 
algebraical  relation  of  degree  in  Coequal  to  the  number  k  for  e,  that  is,  of  the  first  degree 
in  C.  Hence  we»y  fimeiion.  autt/morpMo  for  the  group,  icKose  fiindamental  subaiilutions 
are  U  and  V,  where 

Vw=w+2,        Vw=f-^—, 
is  a  rational  algebraical  function  of  c. 

In  the  same  way,  it  can  be  inferred  that  every  function  awiomorpMc  for  the  group, 
whose  fundamental  iubelituiions  are 

Uu!=w-\-%       Tw=--, 

is  a  rational,  algebraical,  function  of  cc' ;  and  ihs-t  eixry  funetion  automorpkic  for  the  r/roup, 
whose  fimdamental  substitutions  are 

Sw=w-(-l,        r-w=--, 

thai  is,  aubm/yrphic  for  cdl  substitutions  of  the  fomi  — — ^,  ivhere  a,  b,  c,  d  are  real 


integers,  fuch  that  ad—be=l,  is  a  rational  algebraical  function  ofJ—^ 


w+d' 

jo^-o  +  lf 

Secondly,  in  ill  strat  on  of  tl  e  ge  e  il  then  en  eUt  g  t  the  !  fferential  equation 
of  the  third  orde  h  ch  s  I  aratt  r  "it  c  of  a  autumor}.  h  c  f  n  t  o  i,  we  consider  the 
quantity  c  as  a  fi  t  on  t  the  j  t  e  t  t  tl  c  j  arter  i  eno  Is  Let  denote  -^  :  then 
because  every  fun  t  o  aut  mo  ph  c  fo  the  ime  "Jro  p  t  ?ul  ?t  tut  ons  as  t  is  a  rational 
function  of  c,  we  I  ave 

^^^^= rational  function  of  a; 

and  therefore,  by  a  property  of  the  Sobwarzian  derivative, 

{z,  c}  =  -  same  rational  function  of  e. 
By  known  formulie  of  elliptic  functions,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that 

thus  verifying  the  general  result. 

Similarly,  it  follows  that  |-^  ,  Sk  where  6  —  cd,  is  a  rational  function  of  af,  the  actual 

value  being  given  by 

iiK'       11-5(9  +  16^= 
\K  '     ]~  'W\\ -40)'>  ' 
and  that  -J  -=^, ./  [is  a  rational  function  of  /,  the  actual  value  being  given  by 
/^'     rl  _16^/^i:123J-330 

In  this  connection  a  memoir  by  Hurwitz*  may  be  consulted. 
-'  Math.  Aniu,  t.  xssiii,  (1889],  pp.  345—352. 
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658  CONCLUSION  [311. 

The  preceding  application  to  differential  equations  is  only  one  instance 
in  the  general  theory  which  connects  automorphic  functions  with  linear 
differential  equations  having  algebraical  coefficients.  This  development 
belongs  to  the  theory  of  differential  equations  rather  than  to  the  general 
theory  of  functions;   its  exposition  must  be  reserved  for  another  place. 


Here  my  present  task  comes  to  an  end.  The  range  of  the  theory  of 
functions  is  vast,  its  ramifications  are  many,  its  development  seems  illimit- 
able ;  an  idea  of  its  freshness  and  its  magnitude  can  be  acquired  by  noting 
the  results,  and  appreciating  the  suggestions,  contained  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  mathematicians  who  are  quoted  in  the  preceding  pages. 
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GLOSSARY 

0¥  TECHNICAL  TEEMS  USED  IN  THE  THEOBY  OF  FUNCTIONS. 


!  pages,  where  the  term  occurs  for 
1  the  book  or  is  defined.) 


Alibildang,  confnrme,  11. 
Absoiuter  Betrag,  3. 
Acoidental  Biugnlarity,  16,  53. 
Addition-theorem,  nlgebrSiical,  397. 
AdelpMo  order,  317. 
Algebiaical  addition-theorem,  3!) 7. 
A^braioal  funotion,  rational,  70. 
Algebraical  function  determined  by  an  equation, 

161. 
Amplitude,  3. 

Analytical  curve,  409,  423,  530, 
Analytic  function,  monogenic,  S6. 
Argument,  3. 

Argument  and  parameter,  interchange  of,  451. 
Arithmetic  mean,  method  of  the,  408. 
Ausssrwesentliehe  singulars  Stelle,  53. 
Automorphic  functions,  582,  G19. 

Betrag,  absoiuter,  3. 
Bien  lUJini,  161. 
Bifacial  surface,  326. 
Boandary,  323. 
Branch,  15. 
Branch-line,  339, 
Branch-point,  15,  154. 


Canonical  resolution  of  surface,  355 
Categoric  of  corners.  Cycles,  592,  5; 
Circle,  discriminating.  111. 
Circuit,  327, 

Class  (of  connected  surface),  324. 
Claaa  of  doubly-periodic  function 

order,  223. 
Class  of  equation,  349. 
GiaeB  of  group,  608. 
Class  of  singularity,  147. 


Class  of  tertiary- periodic  funotion,  288, 

Class  of  transoeudental  integral  functions,  89. 

Combination  of  areas,  425. 

Compound  circuit,  327. 

ConformaJ  representation,  11. 

Confarine  Abbildung,  11. 

Congruent  figures,  517,  591, 

Conjugate  edges,  592. 

Connected  surface,  312. 

Connection,  order  of,  317. 

Connectivity,  317. 

Constant  modulus  for  cross-cut,  377. 

Contiguous  regions,  591, 

Continuation,  55. 

Continuity,  region  of,  55. 

Coniinuoua  substitution,  584. 

Convergence,  uniform  unconditional,  137. 

Convexity  of  normal  polygon,  594. 

Corner  of  region,  591. 

CaupiTe.  140,  186. 

Critical  point,  15. 

Cross-cut,  314. 

Cross-line,  339. 

Cycles  of  comers,  593. 

Deficiency,  356, 

Deformation  of  loop,  357. 

Deformation  of  surface,  338. 

Degree  of  pseudo-automorphic  function,  651. 

Derivative,  Sohwarzian,  329. 

Dihedral  group,  623. 

Diramazione,  puMo  di,  15. 

Dirfohlet'a  principle,  409. 

Discontinuity,  polar,  16. 

Discontinuous  groups,  584. 

Discontinuous  substitution,  584. 

Discrete  substitution,  584. 

42—2 
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Disoriminating  circle,  111. 

Domain,  52. 

Double   (or  fixed)   circle  of  elliptie   sabBtitn- 

tion,  613. 
Donbly-periodio  function  of  first,  seconcl,  tlurd, 

kind,  273,  374. 

Et^  of  region,  591. 

Edges  of  Moas-out,  positive  and  negative,  375 

EiiiMndrig,  15. 

Eindeatig,  15. 

Mmfaeh  mmmmenh&ngend,  313. 


Elemettt  of  doublj-periodic  function  of  third 

Icind,  291,  293. 
ElementEiTy  integral  of  the  second  kind,  thn^ 

liind,  396,  402. 
Elliptio  Eubstitutiou,  617. 
Equivalent  homoperiodio  functions,  330. 
ingularitj,  17,  53. 
(e-theorew,  369,405. 


Factor,  primary,  82. 

Factorial  function  a,  464. 

Families  of  groups,  606, 

Finite  groups,  386. 

First  land,    doublj-periodie  function   of   the 

373. 
First  kind  of  Ahelian  integrals,  394. 
Fised  (or  double)  points  of  suhstitation,  514 
ForUetzung,  56. 

Fractional  factor  for  potential  function,  422, 
Fractional  part   of   donbly-periodio   function. 


220. 


n  functions,  619, 


Fundamental  circle  for  group,  603. 
Fundamental  loops,  360. 
Fundamental  parallelogram,  200. 
Fundamental    polyhedron    (of    reference    loi 

spaoe),  615. 
Fundamental  region  (of  reference  for  plan  ) 

591. 
Fundamental  substitutions,  S83. 


Gattwng  (kind  of  integral),  394. 

G«iiere,  89. 

Qenere  (class  of  connected  surface),  334. 

Geeehleckt,  324. 

Qenre  (applied  to  singularity),  148. 

Oamre     (apphed    to    transcendental    inl 

functions),  89. 
G«nrB  (class  of  oonneoied  surface),  324. 
Qiramento,  pimio  di,  15. 
QietchmHssig  unbedingt  convergent,  137. 


Oleichver!smeigt,  371. 
Grenze,  natBrliche,  129. 
Qrenskreis,  111. 
Group  of  substitutions,  6 
Giundsahl,  317. 

IlavptkTDS,  603. 
Holomoiphic,  IS. 
Homogeneous 
Homo^iaphic 

312 
Homologous  (points),  300. 
Homoperiodic,  334. 
Hyperbolic  substitution,  517. 

Improperly  discontinuous  groups,  595. 

Infinitesimal  substitution,  332. 

Infinity,  16. 

Integrals  of  the  first  kind,  second  kind,  third 

kind,  Abelian,  394,  396,  400. 
Intercbauge  of  argument  and  parameter,  451. 
Invariants  of  elliptic  functions,  250. 
Inversion  problem,  455. 
IrrLdueible  oircuit,  337. 
Iiteducible  (point),  199,  300. 
Isothermal,  376. 

5,  619. 


Linnet  lo3 

Lacunary  functions,  141. 

lAgne  de  passage,  339. 

Limit,  natural,  129. 

Limitrophe,  591. 

Linear  substitution,  512. 

Loop,  133. 

Loop -out,  315. 

Loiodiomio  substitution,  517. 

Mehrdeutig,  IS. 

\Ieh  I  ch   ttsammsiihangeiid,  314. 

Meiomorphic,  16. 

M)dnlar  function,  633. 

Modular  group,  587. 

Molilus   3. 

Modulus  for  cross-cut,  constant,  377. 

Mod  ilus  of  periodicity  (cross-cut),  377. 

Moaadelphio,  313. 

Monodromic,  15. 

M  no„enio,  14. 

M  nogcEii,  analytic  function,  56. 

Moiotropic,  15, 


Multii  1l  circuit,  337. 
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Multiple  oonrteetton,  31i. 
MultipUcateuTs,  fonctioits  ii,  464. 
Multiplier  of  sabstitnliou,  615. 


t,  375. 


Nivemipimhte  (points  where  a  function  acquiict, 

any,  the  same,  value,  327). 
Non-essential  singularity,  S3. 
Normal  (oooneotcd)  snrface,  334. 
Normal  form  of  linear  substitution,  582-. 
Normal  funetion  of  first  kind,  second   k  nd 

third  kind,  446.  448,  430. 
Normal  polygon  for  aubstitutions,  694. 

Order  of  a  doubly-periodic  fnnetioii,  226. 
Order,  of  connection,  adelphic,  317. 
Ordinary  point,  52. 
Orthoraorphoei"  11 

Parabolio  sub'Jtitutioii   517 

Parallelogram   lundiiaental  or  primitive,     LO 

206. 
Path  of  integiat  on   18 
Period,  198. 

Periodicity  tor  cross-out,  modulus  of,  377. 
Polar  discontinuity,  16. 
Pole,  16,  53. 
Polyadelphio,  314. 
Polyhedral  functions.  575. 
Poly  tropic,  15. 

Positive  edge  of  cross-out,  375. 
Potential  function,  407. 
Frimai?  faotor,  82. 
PTimfan/:ti<m,  32. 
Primitive  parallelogram,  206. 
Properly  discontinuous  groups,  585. 
Pseudo-periodioity,  236,  359,  273,  374. 

Querschnitt,  314. 

Bamification  (of  liicmann's  surface),  349. 

Bartaficattaii,  point  de,  IS. 

Rational  algebraical  function,  70. 

Bational  points,  141. 

Bationai  transcendental  function.  70. 

Eeal  substitutions,  517, 

Beooncileable  cireuits,  337. 

Eeduoible  circuit,  327. 

Reducible  (point),  199,  200. 

Region  of  continuity,  55. 

Regular,  16,  52. 

Regular  singularities,  163. 

Repiisentation  conforme,  11. 


Sohvarz  an  derivative,  529. 

S    end  liind,  doubly -periodic  function  of  the, 

74. 
b  c  n\  Mud  of  Abelian  integrals,  390, 
Seoonda  -v  periodic  functions,  276. 
Sect    n    140,  186. 
5e  (  on  (erosB-out),  314. 
bheet  3  6 

b     pie  branch-points,  174, 
S  mrle  0  r  uit,  327. 
S  mple  oo  nection,  313. 
Hunpla  curve,  21. 
S  mple  cycle  of  loops,  360. 
Siinjle  element  of  poaitivc  class  for  tertiary- 

per  odic  function,  291. 
S  n  nlar  point,  16. 
S  n^ular  ty,  a^scideutal,  16,  33. 
S  ngnlant'v.  essential.  17,  53. 
Sj  ec  es  of  singularity,  148. 
S  b  oat  ^ories  of  cycles,  607. 
S  b  t  tut    n,  homogeneous,  622. 
Sub  t  tut  on,  linear  oj:  Lomograpliio.  512. 
bynect  c   15. 

T    lot  ar,iiersaie,  314. 

Tett  aiy  periodic  functions.  275. 

Tetrahedtal  group,  625. 

Thetafuchsian  function,  642. 

Thi  Ikind  doubly-periodioftinetionof  the,  274. 

Tb   d  kind  of  Abelian  integral,  400. 

Tn  soendental  function,  rational.  70. 

T    sie    ale,  314, 

U     el  ng  52. 

Un  fa   ul   urfaoc,  335. 

Un  form   15, 

Versweigungschnilt,  339. 
Verzioeigvingspunkt,  15. 

Wesentliehe  singulars  Steile,  53. 
Winding-point,  346. 
Winding- surface,  346. 
WiJidungspirnkt,  15. 

Zero,  16. 
ZusamiiienhUngend,  i 


nfaek,  mshtfach,  313,  314. 
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(The  numbers  refer 


Abel,  456. 

Anissimofl,  111. 

Appell,  145,  395,  2!)6.  464  et  seq. 

Argand,  2. 

Asooll,  409. 

Beltrami,  530,  532,  533. 

BiancM,  617,  618. 

Biehler.  295. 

Biermann,  55,  29T. 

Bolza,  533. 

Bonnet,  500. 

Borohardt,  218, 

Brill,  356,  367,  464. 

Brioscii,  275,  281. 

Bciot,  456,  464. 

Briot  and  Bouquet,  vii,  23,  39,  41,  168,  173, 

208,  210,  218,  230,  456,  483,  489,  490. 
Bamside  (W.),  117, 347, 355,  406, 524, 536, 568, 

620,640,  654. 
Bnmside  (W.  S.)  and  Panton,  390. 

Cantor,  147. 

Oasorati,  2,  23,  359. 

Cathoart,  6. 

Caaohy,  v,  vii,  23,  27,  43,  51,  61.  180,  312. 

Cajley,  2, 11,  74,  356,  476,  482,  509,  610,  515, 

529,  530,  533,  537,  649,  675,  676,  579,  630, 

622. 
Gesiao,  92. 

Christoffel,  638,  541,  549. 
ChrysUl,  vi,  3,  6,  48,  170,  184. 
Clebsoh,  174,  209,  366,  359,  361,  363,  364,  367. 

403,  455,  466. 
Clifford.  333,  361. 

DarboHS.  20,  46,  57,  69,  538,  549. 
Dedekind,  633,  637. 
De  Spavre,  92. 


Dingeldey,  335. 
Dini,  Ti. 

Du  Boia-Eeymond,  133. 
Dur^e,  64,  316,  335. 
Djet,  335,  583,  585. 

Eisenatein,  85,  87. 


,46. 

Frioke,  vii,  129,  403,  460,  463,  464,  511,  512, 573. 
Frobenius,  266,  276,  281. 
Frost,  333. 
FuchB,  111,  482,  637. 

Galois,  692. 

Gauss,  2,  11,  84,  408,  491,  496.  500. 

Gocdan,  174.  209,  359,  361,  367,  403.  465,  456, 


Gkiursat,  144.  188,  189,  295,  646,  549,  618. 

GrGcn,  408. 

GreenMll,  193. 

Gilnther,  464. 

Gniuhard,  104.  147,  217,  218. 

Gutaraet,  46. 

GyldSn,  126. 

Halphen,  85,  263,  266,  375,  i8a,  295,  296. 

Hankel.  129,  189. 

HaiDaek,  6, 10,  409. 

HeiuK,  189. 

Henriei,  409. 

Hermite,   vii,   20,  77,  84,   92,  112,  140,   185, 

186,  188,  189,  257,  376,  377,  279,  386,  295, 

456,  464,  476,  633,  637. 


Her 


,600. 


HobBoa,  6,  83. 
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Holder,  54. 

Hofmaiin,  36G. 

Holamaler,  2,  3i6,  51-2, 

Homfin,  144. 

Houel,  2. 

Humbert,  456,  461. 

Harwitz,  406,  685,  688,  637,  657. 

Jacobi.88,189,194,200et9Gii,,23B,456,500,501. 
Jordan,  36,  129,  188,  193,  196,  583. 

Kirohboff,  514. 

Klein,  vii,  viii,  129,  334.  335,  369,  403,   40S, 

456,  460,  462,  464,  501,  511,  512,  517,  649, 

673,  583  «t  aeq.,  619  et  seq. 
Korldne,  497,  500. 

r,  230,  466. 


Poinoar^,  viii,   92,    141,   144,   295,   297,  512, 

618—520,  623,  683  et  seq.,  619  et  mi- 
Foissoii,  408. 
PringEheim,  137,  201. 
Prjm,  353,  354,  369,  409,  456,  464. 


EaSy,  483. 

Eauaenberger,  295,  586. 

Eicmann,  y,  vii,  8,  10,  14,  21,  133,  180,  186, 
312  et  seq.,  336  et  aeq.,  368  et  seq.,  408,  409, 
447,  456,  459,  464,  600,  526,  656. 

RLemann,  J.,  409. 

Eittcc,  620. 

Eooh,  459,  464. 

Eouchfe,  46. 


ScLlomilch,  '. 


Laehlan,  557,  562. 

Lugrange,  497,  499,  500. 

laguerte,  89,  91,  92. 

Lamfi,  281,  576. 

Lament,  43,  47,  49,  50.  51,  213. 

Legendre,  194. 

Lerch,  136. 

Lhuilier,  325. 

Lindemann,  356,  464, 

Liouville,  161,  210,  218,  230. 

Lippich,  316,  335. 

Love,  543. 

Liiroth,  369,  361. 

Mathews,  617. 

Maswell,  408. 

Meyer,  376. 

Miohell,  641. 

Mittag-Leffler,  tii,  57,  112  et  sei. 

278,  279. 
MSbius.  325,  512,  573. 


Nekrassoff,  111. 

Netto,  583. 

Neumann,  vii,  5,  6,  37,  153,  161,  316  e 

S47,  354,  408,  409,  456,  464,  468. 
NiJther,  366,  464. 

PainlevS,  140. 

Pliragm^n,  297,  407,  538. 

Picaid,  54,  141,  282,  296,  464,  617. 

Pinoherie,  146. 

PoehhamiMej',  188. 


Schottky,  626,  619. 

Schroder,  137. 

Sehwarz,  vii.  13,  57,  129,  136,  297,  i 

et  seq,,  490,  505,  506,  526  et  seq. 
Seidel,  137. 
Serrct,  383. 
Siebeck,  679. 
Sta,hl,  619,  663. 
Stiokelbergec,  266,  456. 
Stieltjes,  144. 
Stokes,  408. 
Stola,  vi. 

Tannery,  vi,  137. 
leixeira,  145. 
ThomEB,  463. 

Thomson  (Lord  Kelvin),  408. 
.,  147,  275,      TodliuDtet,  20. 


Vivai 


,92. 


Von  Mangoiat,  619,  653. . 
Von  der  Miihll,  600,  676. 

Weber,  189,  511,  619,  633,  637. 

Weieratrass,  v,  vii,  14,  44,  53,  64,  55,  67,  74 

et  seq.,  97  et  aeq.,  112  et  seq.,  238,  364,  297, 

311,  456,  456. 
Weyr,  84, 
Wiener,  136. 


Will 


■m,  20,  40. 
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{The  numbers  refer  to  the  pages,  j 


Abelian   transcendeaial  functions,   aiising  by 
inversion  of  funotione  of  the  first  kiod  on 
a  Riemann'a  surface,  d66 ; 
Weieratrass's  form  of,  456. 

Accidental  singularities,  16,  5S,  (,i  ; 


64; 


f    : 


ft 


t  64 


Algebraic    equation    between    tliree   variables 
Hhould  express  an  addition-theorem,  condi- 
tion that,  310 ; 
Algebraic  eq^uation,  defining  algebmio   multi- 
form funotione,  161  {see  algebraic  function); 
class  of,  349 ; 

for  any  uniform  function  of  positiou  on 
Em  rf  CO  371. 

41    b  ai   fun  t  t        1     tegral,  70. 

A^  b  (      It  f    m)    f       t  ons    defined   by 

Ig  bra     1    q     t         161 
b        kp      tt.    f  162 
fi    ti         f  gularitics    of   the 

ffi       t     Iba 

gr  1  h   al  m  tl    1  tor  determination 
f     d       f  164 
b        h  point      f  ir 

11  g  m     t     f  branohea  round 


th 


1      d      a 

t  fe>fm 

m    t  f      th 

L     t  61 

f   Ig  b  ai 


1  3  7 


t   fi 
t 


,    1 


,    If     d  t 


}  r 


i   171 
h    b        h  pointa  are  simple, 

t  th  li  ■'.mann's  surface. 


i  bj     Ig  hre.   si 
fun  t  297 

by    mp!y  penodi   f  in  t  298 

by  doobly  periodic  functions   2*19  ■ 
[      fa     whi  h  p         se  Ig  b  -a     1 

th      ( )      Ig  brai    1  300 

(   )       mply  I        d      303  3 
(   )  1    iiyp' 


1     f 


when  all  branoh-poiats  ate  simple,  three 

kinds  of  integrals  of,  339  ; 
infinities  of  integrals  of,  390,  393 ; 
branch-points  of  integrala  of,  393. 
Algebraic  tunotions  on  a  Biemanu's   surface, 
oonstructed  from  normal   elementary  func- 
tions of  second  kind,  457 ; 

smallest  number  o£  arbitrary  infinities 

to  render  this   construction  posaible, 

4E7; 

Eiemacn-Hooh's  theorem  on,  459 ; 

amallGst  number  of  infinities  of,  which, 

cscept  at  them,  is  everywhere  uniform 
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which  arise  as  first  derivatives  of  func- 
tions ot  first  kind,  460; 
are  infinite  only  at  braneh-pointfi, 

460; 
number  of  infinities  of,  and  zeros 

of,  461; 
moat  general  form  of,  461 ; 
determined  by  finite  aeros,  462 ; 
determine  a  fundamental  equation  for  a 

given  Biemanu's  surface,  462; 
relations  between  aeros  and  infinities  of, 
46S. 
Algcbraio  isothermal  curves,  families  of,  57S 

et  seq.  (see  isotbermal  curves). 
Algebraic  relation  between  functions  autoffi  Or- 
phic for  the  same  infinite  group,  653  ; 
class  of,  in  general,  654. 
Analytic  function,  monogenic,  5G. 
Analytical  curve,  409,  423,  530  ; 

represented  on  a  circle,  423; 
area  bounded  by,  represented  on  a  half- 
plane,  530; 

oonseoutive  curve  oan  be  chosen  at 
wiU,  531. 
Analytical  test  of  a  branch-point,  157. 
Anchor-ring  conformally  represented  on  plane, 

501. 
Anharmonic  group  of  linear  substitutions,  620. 
Anharmonic  function,  automorphio  for  the  an- 

harmonio  gronp,  620. 
Appell's  factorial  innctiona,  464  (see  factorial 

functions). 
Area,   simply  connected,   can  be 
conformally  upon  a  circle  witli 
respoadenoe  of  points, 
526; 

form  o£  function  for  representation  on  a 

plane,  528,  640 ; 
form  of  function  for  representation  on  a 

circle,  529 ; 
bounded  by  analytical  curve  represented 

on  half-plane,  530 ; 
bounded  by  cardioid  on  haif-plane,  536 ; 
of   convex  rectilinear  polygon,   537   et 

seq.  (see  rectilinear  polygon) ; 
hounded  by  circular  area,  549  et  seq.  (see 
curvilinear  polygon). 
Areas,  combination  of,  in  proof  of  esistenoe- 

theorem,  425. 
Argument  (or  amplitude)  of  the  variable.  3. 
Argument  of  function  possessing  an  addition- 
theorem,  forms  of,  for  a  value  of  the  function, 
300  et  seq. 
Argument  and  parameter  of  normal  elementary 
function  of  third  kind,  453. 


Automorphio  function,  019 ; 

constructed  for  infinite  group  in  pseudo 
t  m    jh'     f    m    6D8     t   seq    (  e. 
th  tat    h         ft        ) 
I         d  q     t      t      f   t        th  t 


f 
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m's  theorem, 


t  t    1       g\l  nti      bSl 

h        f    ned      bl  f         th 

m  th         mb        f  i     bl 

d    t  1    mgul     t  51 

difC        t  f  g      P  ted 

b    alg  b  ai    1   q     t         65i! 

class  of  this  algebraical  equation  in 

general,  654; 

connection  between,  and  general  linear 

differential  equations  of  second  order, 

656; 

modular-functions  as  examples  of,  657. 

Barriers,  impaasable,  in  connected  surface,  313 ; 
can  bo  used  to  classify  connected  sur- 
faces, 314 ; 
changed  into  a  cut,  314. 
Bifacial  Surfaces,  325,  333. 
Binomial  differential  equations  of  first  order 
vfhen    the    integral   is    uniform,   with    the 
various  classes  of  integrals,  482  et  seq. 
Boundary  of  region  of  continuity  of  a  function 
is    composed    of   the    singularities    of    the 
function,  57. 
Boundary,  defined,  329; 

assigned  to  every  connected  surface,  314, 

322,  329 ; 
edges  acquired  by  cross-cut   and  loop- 
cut,  315 ; 
of  simply  connected  surface  is  a  single 
line,  323 ; 

and  of  loop-cnt  on,  334. 
Boundary  conditions   for   potential    function, 

410  (see  potential  function). 
Boundary  values  of  potential  function   for  a 
circle,  414 ; 

may  have  limited  number  of  finite  dis- 
continuities. 417 ; 
include  all  the  masima  and  the  minima 
of  a  potential  function.  422. 
Boundaries  of  connected  surface,  relation  be- 
tween number  of,  and  connectivity,  324. 
Branch-lines,  are  mode  of  junction  of  the  sheets 
of  Biemann's  surfaces,  339  ; 
properties  of,  340  et  seq. ; 
free  ends  of,  are  branch-points,  340 ; 
sequence  along,  how  affected  by  branch- 
points, 341 ; 
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system  of,  for  a  Hucface,  3il ; 

Bpeoial  form  of,  for  two-slieeted  surface, 

iii; 
when  idl  branoh -points  are  simple, 
356; 
number   of,    when    branch-points    are 

simple,  364. 

of  a  funetion,  defined,  15  ; 
affected  bj  branch-points,  151  et  seq.; 
obtained  by  continuation,  161 ; 
are  uniform  in  continuous  regions  wliere 

branch-points  do  not  occur,  155 ; 
which  are  affected  by  a   branch-point, 

Dan  be  arranged  in  cycles.  156 ; 
restored  after  number  of  deaeriptions  of 

circuit  round  branch-point,  167; 
analjtioai  eipreBsion  of,  in  vicinity  of 

branch-point,  158; 
number  of,  considered,  159 ; 
of  an  algebraic  function,  161  (see  alge- 
braic function) ; 
a  function  which  has  a  limited  number 

of,  is  a  root  of  an  algebraic  equation, 

175. 
Branch-pointa,  defined,  15,  154 ; 

integrai  of  a  function  round  any  eutve 

oontaining  aU  the,  37  ; 
effect  of,  on  branches,  149,  151,  et  seq,; 
analytioal  test  of,  157; 
expression  of  branehea  of  a  function  in 

vicinity  of,  IBS ; 
of  algebraic  functions,  163,  168  ; 
simple,  174,  355; 
number  o£  simple,  175 ; 
are  free  ends  of  branch-lines,  340 ; 
effect  of,   on   sequence   of   interchange 

along  branch-lines,  341 ; 
joined  by  branch-lines  when  simple,  344 ; 
deformation  of   circuit    on    Eiemann's 

surface  over,  is  impossible,  350 ; 
circuits  round  two,  are  irreducible,  350 ; 
number  of,  when  simple,  356 ; 

with    loops,    357    (see 


Categories  of  corners,  692  [see  comers). 
Cauehy's  theorem  on  the  integration  of  a  holo- 
morphic  function  round  a  simple  curve,  33  ; 
and  of  a  meromorphic  function,  27  ; 
on  the  expansion  of  a  function  in  the 
vieinilj  of  an  ordinary  point,  43. 
Circle,  areas  of  enives  represented  on  area  of  ; 
ejteiior  of  ellipse,  501 ; 
intenoi  of  ellipse,  504  ; 
interioi  of  lectangle,  603,  644; 
intenot  of  square,  603,  645 ; 
txter  ox  of  sinare,  545  ; 
extoricr  ot  parabola,  505  ; 
interior  of  parabola,  606 ; 
halt  plane   506; 
inter  or  ot  semicircle,  507  ; 
infinitely  long  strip  of  plane,  608  ; 
any  circle    by  properly  chosen  linear 
substitution,  514 ; 

y   imply     n      td   rea,  bjEJemann'a 
theo    m   5  b 
t  n       1       d      1   536; 
mte  f     g  1     p  1  gon,  548  (Ex.). 


1  1 


167 

•fact  327; 
d      bl      simple,  multiple, 

1  able,  337; 
b'  Uj,328; 

!    unique 


mply       nected  surface  are 
mi  1  t     ystem  for  mnltiply 


canonical  s 
364. 


ot,  when  s 


Canonical  form  of  complete  system  of  simple 
ioopB,  361 ; 

Riemann's  surface,  365  ; 
resolved,  366. 
Canonical  resolution  of  Eiemann's  surface,  355. 
Cardioicl,  area  bounded  by,  represented  on  strip 
of  plane,  535; 

on  a  circle,  536. 


cannot  be  deformed  over  a  branch-point 
on  a  Biemann'a  surface,  350. 
Circular    functions    obtained,   by   integrating 
algebraical  functions,  191  ; 

on  a  Riemann's  surface,  380, 
Class  of,  algebraic  equation  associated  with  a 
I's  surface,  349 ; 

between  automorphio  functions,  654 ; 
connected  surface,  324 ; 
essential  singularity,  147 ; 
Fuchsian  group,  608; 
Laguerre's  criterion  of,  91 ; 
Eiemann's  surtaoe,  349 ; 
simple  function  ot  given  class,  91 ; 
tertiary-periodic  function,  positivei  388  ; 

negative,  291 ; 
transcendental  integral  function,  aa  de- 
fined by  its  zeros,  89. 
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Classes   of   doubly-periodic  funetjona   of   the 


,  223. 


ormal  polygon  foe 


L   determinatjon   of 


Closed  cycles  ol  oorjiecs  ii 

divisioc  of  plane,  596  (s 
Combination   of    areas,   i 

potential  function,  425. 
Complex  variable  defined,  1 ; 

represented  on  a,  plane,  2  ; 
and  on  Heumajin'a  sphere. 
Compound  circuits,  327. 
Conditions  that  one  complex  variable  t 

tion  of  another,  7. 
Couformal  representation  of  planes,  established 


ation  between  variables,  11 ; 
in,  11; 


4%, 


ra  form  of  relation  that  seonres, 
n  between  complex  variables, 


16,496; 


esamples  of,  501  et  seq. 
Conformal  representation  of  surfaces  is  secured 
by  relation  between  comples  vaiiabies  in  the 
most  general  manner,  493; 
obtained  by  making  one  e 
of  surfaces  of  revolution  ( 
of  sphere  on  plane,  497  ; 

Meroator's  and  stereojiraphio  projec- 
tion, 498 ; 
of  oblate  spheroid,  500 ; 
of  ellipsoid,  500 ; 
of  anchor-ring,  601 ; 
Biemann's  general  theorem  on,  526  ; 
form  of  function  for,  on  a  plane,  538 ; 
on  a  circle,  S2S. 
Congruent  regions  by  linear  substitntions,  517, 

591. 
Conjagate  edges  of  a  region,  S92  (see  edges). 
Connected  surface,  supposed  to  have  a  boundary, 
314,  333,  329 ; 

to  be  bifacial,  32S  ; 

divided  into  polygons,  Lhuiher's  theorem 

geometrical  and  physical  deformation  of, 

333; 
can  be  deformed  into  any  other  connected 
Burface  of  the  same  connectivity  having 
the  same  number  of  boundaries,  if  both 
be  bifacial,  334 ; 
Klein's  normal  form  of,  334. 
Connection  of  aarfaees,  deSned,  312  ; 
simple,  313 ; 

definition  of,  315 ; 
multiple,  314 ; 

definition  of,  315 ; 


affected  by  cross-cuts,  319  ; 
by  loop-cuts,  330 ; 
and  by  sht,  331. 
Connectivity,  of  surface  defined,  317  ; 
affected  by  cross-cuts,  319 ; 
by  loop-cuts,  320; 
by  slit,  331 ; 
of  spherical  Surface  with  holes,  321  ; 
in  relation  to  irreducible  circuits,  330  ; 
of  a  Eiemann's  surface,  wiih  one  boun- 
dary, 347  ; 

with  several  boundaries,  350- 
Constant,  uniform  function  is,  everywhere  if 

constant  along  a  hne  or  over  an  area,  59. 
Constant    diSerenoe  of   integral,  at  opposite 
edges  of  cross-cut,  375  ; 

how  related  for  cross-outs  Ihat  meet,  376 ; 
for   canonical   cross-cuts,    377  (see 
moduli  of  periodicity). 
Contiguous  regions,  581. 

Continuation,  of  function  by  successive  domains, 
54; 

Schwarz's  symmetric,  57 ; 

of  function  with  essential  singularities, 

99; 
of  multiform  function  to  obtain  branches, 
151. 
Continuity  of  a  function,  region  of  (see  region 

of  continuity). 
Continuous  Oroap,  584. 

Contraction  of  areas  in  conformal  representation, 
537. 


plan 


curve,   area  of,  represented  on  half- 

,  deduced  as  the  limit  of  the  lepreaenta- 

)f  a  rectilinear  polygon,  548. 

normal  polygon  for  division  of  plane,  in 

I  an  infinite  group,  595  ; 

angles  at  corners  of  second  category  and 

of  third  category,  697  ; 
sum  of  angles  at  the  corners  in  a  cycle 
of  the  first  category  is  a  submultiple 
of  four  right  angles,  698  ; 
when  given  leads  to  group,  600  ; 
changed  into  a  closed  surface,  608. 
Comers,  of  regions,  591 ; 

throe  categories  of,  for  Fuchsian  group, 

592; 
cycles  of  homologous,  593 ; 
how  obtained,  596  ; 
closed,  and  open,  596  ; 
categories  of  cycles,  596 ; 
of   first    category  are    fixed   points    of 

elliptic  substitutions,  600 ; 
of  second  and  third  categories  are  fixed 
points  of  parabolic  substitutions,  600; 
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b-categories  of  cjcIpk  of,  607 ; 
len  cycles  of,  do  not  oocut  with.  Klein- 
ian  groups,  613. 

changed  iuta   another  of  (he  same 
>;  a  linear  gubatitulion,  514  ; 
presented  on  a  half-plane,  BE4. 
Criterion  of  character  of  eiaguiaiity,  66 ; 

class  of  tranBoendentaJ  integral  function, 
91. 
Critical  integer,  for  expansion  of  a,  function  in 

an  infinite  series  of  funetiona,  134. 
Cross-outs,  defined,  314; 

effect  of,  on  simply  connected  surface,  316 ; 
on  any  surface,  316  ; 
on  oonneetivity  of  surface,  319 ; 
on  number  of  boundaries,  323 ; 
said  irreducible  circuits,  330  ; 
on  Eiemann's  surface,  361 ;  - 
otoaen  for  resolution  of  Bieraann's  sur- 

&ce,  352 ; 
in  canonical  resolution  of   Eiemann's 

surface,  354 ; 
in  resolntiou  of  Biemann's  surface  in  its 

canonical  form,  ii66 ; 
difference  of  values  of  integral  at  opposite 

edges  of,  is  oonatant,  375  ; 
modnli  of  periodicity  for,  377 ; 

number  of  independent  moduli,  379  ; 
introdneed   in  proof   of   esistence- 
theorem,  430  et  seq. 
Curvilinear  polygon,  bounded  by  circular  arcs, 
represented  on  the  half-plane,  549  et  seq. ; 
function  for  representation  of,  550 ; 
equation  which  secures  the  representa- 
tion of,  563; 

connected  with    linear    differential 
equations,  553  ; 
bonnded  by  two  arcs,  554 ; 
bounded  by  three  ares,  655  (see  curvi- 
linear triangle). 
Curvilinear  triangles,  equation  for  representa- 
tion of,  on  half-plane,  565 ; 

connected  with  solution  of  differential 
equation  for  the  hypergeometrio  series, 

h      th     rth  I        le  is  real,  557 ; 

J      iml        f     btained  by  inver- 
1      w  thi     the   orthogonal 
1      55 
eq     ti  tra    ce  dental,  559 ; 

d     mn      t   n    f  eases,  559,  560 ; 
1     t      1  h      the  three  arcs 

t  u  h  501 


stereographic  projection  on  sphere 
so  as  to  give  spherical  triangle 
bounded  by  great  circles,  562 ; 

connected  nith  division  of  spherical 
surface  by  planes  of  symmetry  of 
inscribed  regular   soKda,   564  et 

oases  when  the  relation  is  algebraical 
in    both  variables   arid  uniform 
in  one,  564; 
equations  which  establish  the 
representation  in  these  cases, 
667  et  Bcq. ; 
eases  when  therelationisalgobraical 
in  both  variables  but  uniform  in 
neither,  674  et  seq. 
Cycles  of  comers,  593  (see  corners). 
Cyclical  interchange  of  branches  of  a  function 
which  are  affected  by  a  branch-point,  156 ; 
when  the  function  is  algebraic,  171. 

Deficiency  of  a  curve,  356; 

is  an  invariant  for  rational  transforma- 
tions, 367. 
Deformation,  of  a  circuit  on  a  Biemann's  surface 
over  branch-point  impossible,  350 ; 

connected  surfaces,  geometrical  and  phy- 
sical, 333 ; 
can  be  effected  from  one  to  another 
if  they  be  bifacial,  be  of  the  same 
connectivity,  and  have  the  same 
number  of  boundaries,  334 ; 
to  its  canonical  form  of  Biemann's  sur- 
face with  simple  winding-points  365- 


wh  n  th       th  g 


s  imaginary, 


ff  m    gi 

o±  multiform  function  (see 
of  mulliform  function); 
form  of,  adopted,  190; 
efiect  of,  when  there  are  more 
than  two  periods,  208; 
on  Siemasn's  surface  (see  path  of 

integration) ; 
of  path  of  variable  for  multiform 

functions,  152; 
how  far  it  can  tate  place  without 
affecting  the  final  branch,   162, 
153—155. 
Derivative,  Schwarzian,  529 

derivative). 
Derivatives,  a  holomorphic  function  p 
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any  number  of,  at  points  within  its  region,  32 ; 
superior  limit  for  modulus  of,  33 ; 
do  not  necessarily  exist  along  the  boun- 
dary of  the  region  ot  continuity,  32, 


of  elltptio 


with  regard  b 


Description  of  closed  otirve  positive  and  nega- 
tive diieotions  of  3 
DifFerential  equation  of  first  order,  satisfied  by 
uniform  doubly-periodio  functions,  237; 

in  particular,  by  elliptic  functions,  238; 
satisfied  by  function  which  possesses  an  alge- 
braic addition  theorem,  SOd ; 
not  contauiing  the  independent  variable,  470 ; 
conditions  that  integral  of,  is  a  uniform 
function,  47X  et  eeq,; 
when  Hip  integral  is  uniform,  it  is 
either  a  rational,  a  simply- period - 
le,  or  a  doubly -periodic,  function, 
i76, 
application  of  genera]  results  to  bino- 
mial, 4»2  et  seg.j 
discrucination  of  solutions  into  the 
thiee  classes,  481  et  seq, ; 
example  of  integral  that  is  two-valued, 

490; 
reference  to  functions  which  possess  ad- 
dition-Uieorem,  4dO. 
Dihedral  function,  automorphic  for  dihedral 

group,  632  (see  polyhedral  functions). 
Dihedral  groap,  of  rotations,  623; 

of  homogeneous  substitutions,  624; 
of  linear  substitutions,  62S ; 
function  automorphic  for,  632. 
Directions  of  description  of  closed  curve,  3. 
Discontinuous,  groups,  584; 

properly  and  improperly,  685; 
all  finite  groups  are,  S86; 
division  of  plane  associated  with,  591 
(see  re^ons). 
Discrete  gronp,  584. 

Discriminating  circle  for  uniform  function,  111. 
Discrimination  between  accidental  and  essen- 
tial singularities,  £3,  66. 
Discrimination  of  branches  of  a  function  ob- 
tained by  various  paths  of  the  variable,  1S2 
—155. 
Division  of  surface  into  polygons,  Lhuilier's 

theorem  on,  32S. 
Domain  of  ordinary  point,  52. 
Double  points  of  linear  substitution,  514. 
Double-pyramid,  division  of  surface  of  circum- 
scribed sphere  by  planes  of  symmetry,  564 ; 
equation  giving  the  eonformal  represen- 


tation on  a  half-plane  of  each  triangle 
in  the  stereographie  projection  of  the 
divided  spherical  surface,  567. 
Doubly-infinite  system  of  zeros,  transcendental 

function  having,  84. 
Doubly -periodic  functions,  198; 

graphical  representation,  199; 
those  considered  have  only  one  essential 
singularity  which  is  at  infinity,  218, 
227; 
fundamental  properties  of  uniform,  219 

order  of,  290 ; 

equivalent,  220; 

integral    of,    round    parallelogram    of 

periods,  is  Eero,  221; 
sum  of  residues  of,  for  parallelogram,  is 


of  second  order  consist  of  two  classes, 

223; 
number  of  zeros  jiqual  to   number  of 

infinities  and  of  level  points,  226; 
sum  of  zeros  congruent  with  the  sum  of 

the  infinities  and  with  the  sum  of  the 

level  points,  928 ; 
of  second  order,  characteristic  equation 

of.  231 ; 

zeros  and  infinities  of  derivative  of, 

939; 

can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  any 
assigned  homoperiodic    function 
of  the  second  order  with  an  ap- 
propriate ai^nment,  293; 
of  any  order  with  simple  infinities  can 
he  expressed  in  termsof  homoperiodic 
functions  of  the  second  order,  231 ; 
are  connected  by  an  algebraical  equation 

if  they  have  the  same  periods,  236 ; 
differential  equation  of  first  order  satis- 
fied by,  237 ; 
in  particular,  by  elliptic  functions, 
238; 
can  be  expressed  rationally  in  terms  of 
a  homoperiodic  function  of  the  second 
order  and  its  first  derivative,  239; 
of  second  order,  properties  of  (see  second 

order) ; 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  f-f  unction,  9S6; 
and  ot  the  s-funetion,  260; 

9  algebraical  addition-theorem. 


299. 


cut,  positive  and  negative 
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Edges  of  regions  in  divisiou  o£  plai 
infinite  group,  591; 

two  kinds  of,  for  real  gronpa,  592 ; 
congment,  are  ot  the  eame  kind,  592 
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of  first  kind  ace  even  in  number  and  can 

be  arrangect  in  conjugate  pairs,  593 ; 
each  pair  of  conjugate,  implies  a  funda- 
mental substitution,  593. 
Elcmentaiy  function  of  Beoond  kind,  448  (see 

second  kind  of  funclions). 
Elementary  fnnetions  of  third  kind,  449  (see 

third  kind  of  functions). 
Blementaiy  integrals,  of  second  kind,  39S; 

determined  by  an  infinity,  except  as  to 

additive  integral  of  first  kind,  398; 
number  of  independent,  B99; 
oonneoted  with  those  of  third  kind,  403. 
Elementary  integrals  ot  third  kind,  ^02 ; 


connected  with  integrals  of  i 

403; 
aomber  of  independent,  with  same  loga- 
rithmic infinities,  403. 
■s  of  analytic  function  5b 
can  he  derived  from  any  one  wheji  Ihe 

function  is  uniform   '6 
any  single  one  of  the    la  sufSoient  for 
the  construction  of  the  function  57 
Ellipse,  area  without  rcj  resected  on  a  circle 
501; 

area  within,  rej-reaentid  on  a  rectangle 
504; 
and  on  a  circle   605 
Ellipsoid   conformallj   rej.ieaented   on    plane 

500. 
Elliptic  functions,  obtained  by  mtegcating  mul 
tiform  functions,  in  Jacobian  form  193 

in  Weicrstrassian  form.  196,  249  et  seq.; 
on  a  Biemann's  surface.  3S3  et  seq. 
Elliptic  substitutions,  617,  519 ; 

are    either    periodic    or   infinitesimal, 

521; 
occur  in  cormeotion  with  cycles  of  cor- 
ners, 607.  613. 
Equivalent  homopcriodic  functions,  220; 

conditions  of  equivalence,  225. 
Essential  aingularitioa,  17,  53; 

□niform  function  roust  assume  any  value 

at,  54,  94; 
of  transcendental  integral   function  at 

infinity,  74; 
form  of  function  in  vicinity  of,  96 ; 
continuation  of  function  possessing,  99; 
form  of  function  having  finite  number 
of,  as  a  sum,  100; 


ftinotiona  having  unlimited  number  of. 

Chap,  vn.; 
Une  of,  140 ; 
lacunary  space  of,  141; 
classification  of,  into  classes,  146; 

into  wider  gr     p     14 
of  pseudo-autom  rjh     f       t  643; 

of  automorphi   f      t  bSl 

Essential  singularitie     f  g      p    52     606; 

are  essential    ingulant         f  f  ncttona 

automorphic  f      th    g      j   606 ; 
lie  on  the  fund  m     t  1        1      06; 
may  be  the  wh  1      t  tl     find  mental 
circle,  607. 
E  si  stence- theorem   f       f      t   n      n       given 
Biemann's  surface  Ch  p 
methods  of  pro  f   f  40 
abstract  of  S eh wai      p      f    f  409; 
results  of,  relating  to  classes  of  functions 
proved  to  exist  under  conditions,  436. 
Expansion  of  a  function  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
ordinary  point,  by  Cauchy's  theorem,  13  j 
within  a  ring,  by  Laurent's  theorem,  47. 
Expression  of  uniform  function,  in  vicinity  of 
ordinary  point,  43 ; 

in  vicinity  of  a  zero,  61 ; 
in  vioinilry  of  aooidental  sicgolamty,  64; 
in  vicinity  of  essential  singularity,  96; 
having  finite  number  of  essential  singu- 
larities, as  a  sum,  100; 
aa  a  product  when  without  acciden- 
tal singularities  and  zeros,  104; 
as  a  product,  with  any  number  of 
aeios   and  no   accidental   singu- 
larities, 108; 
as  a  product,  with  any  number  of 
zeros  and  of  accidental  singulari- 
ties 110; 
m  the  vicmity  of  any  one  of  an  infinite 
number  of  essential  singularities,  113 ; 
having  in  assigned  infinite  number  of 
singularities  over  the  plane,  115; 
generalised,  116; 
having   infinity   as  its  single   essentia] 

singularity,  117; 
having   unlimited   singularities  distrib- 
uted over  a  finite  circle,  117. 
Espie=i,ion  of  multiform  function  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  blanch  point,  158. 

Faj^tor,  generalising,  of  transcendental  integral 
function,  81 ; 
primary.  82 ; 
fractioim],  for  p< 
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Factorial  fimctiona,  pseudo-periodio  on  a  Eie- 
maun's  surface,  464; 

their  argument,  4G4; 
constant  factors  (or  multipliers)  foi  eroBs- 
eutaot,46S; 

ioal,  466; 
general  fonn  of,  466; 
expreasion  of,  in  terms  of  normal  ele- 
mentary tunotions  of  the  third  kind, 
466  et  seq. ; 
Eeros  and  infinitiea  of,  468; 
orosS'Out  multipliejrs   and  sn    assigned 
number    of    infinities    determine    s, 
limited  number  of  independent,  470. 
Pactorial  periodicity,  SS6. 
Paotors  (or  multipliers)  of  bctorial  functions 
at  cross-cats,  466 ; 

forms  of,  when  crosa-cnts  are  canonical, 
466. 
Families  of  groups,  seven,  606 ; 

for  one'  set,  the  whole  line  eooaerved  ty 
the  group  is  a  line  of  essential  singu- 
lajitj ;  for  the  other  set,  only  parts  of 
the   conserved  line  are   lines   of  es- 
sential singularity,  60T- 
Finite  groups  of  linear  eubBtitufions,  586,  620 ; 
containiag  B.  single  fundamental  substi- 
tution, 586 ; 
anharmouio,     containing    two    elliptic 
fundamental  substitutions,  &37. 
Finite  number  of  essential  singularities,  func- 
tion having,  expressed  as  a  sum,  100. 
First  kind  of  pseudo -periodic  function,  S73. 
f  tiat  kind,  of  funotions  on  a  Biemann's  Eurfa:ee, 
436; 

moduli  of  periodicilry  of  functions   of, 
439  et  seq.; 

relation  between,  and  those  of  a  func- 
tion of  second  kind,  442  ; 
when  the  fuEotione  are  normal,  447 ; 
number  of  linearly  independent  functions 

of,  443 ; 
normal  functions  of,  446 ; 
inversion  of,  leading  to  multiply  periodic 

functions,  453; 
deriyatives  of,  as  algebraical  functions, 
461; 

infinities  and  7.eroa  of,  461. 
First  kind  of  integrals  on  Riemann's  surface,  394 ; 
number    of,    linearly    independent    in 

particular  case,  395; 
are  not  uniform  functions,  395 ; 
general  value  of,  396;  (see  firat  kind  of 
functions). 


Fixed  circle  of  elliptic  Kleinian  ■substitution, 
when  the  equation  la  teneraliaed  61  i 

Fixed  points  of  linear  substitution   514 

Form  of  argument  foi  given  value  of  function 
possessing  an  addition  thtortm  300  et  seq. 

Fractional  factor  for  pr  tential  function  422. 

Fractional  part  of   doubly-periodic   function, 


functions,    619    (see    automorpMo 
functions). 
Fuchsian  group,  591,  606; 

if  real,  conserves  axis  of  real  quantities, 
591; 


liv  aion    (f   plane    into    two    portions 

withm  and  without  the  fundamental 

circle  603 
famihes  of  606 ; 
clans  of   608 
Function  Biemann  a  general  definition  of,  8 ; 
lelationi  between   tea!    and  imaginary 

parts  of,  9 ; 
equations  satisfied  by  real  and  imaginary 

parts  of,  11 ; 
monogenic,  defined,  14; 
uniform,  multiform,  defined,  15  ; 
branch,  and  branoii-point,  of  a,  defined, 

15; 
holomorphio,  defined,  15 ; 
meromorphie,  defined,  16; 
continuation  of  a,  55; 
region  of  continuity  of,  55; 
element  of,  56 ; 

monogenic  analytic,  definition  of,  56; 
constant  along  a  line  or  area,  if  uniform, 

is  constant  everywhere,  59; 
properties  of  uniform,  without  essential 

singularities,  Chap,  iv.; 
integral  algebraical.  70 ; 
integral  tranacendentai,  70; 
having  a  finite  number  of  branches  is  a 

root  of  an  algebraical  equation,  175; 
potential,  407  (see  potential  function). 
Function    poaseaaing    an    algebraic    addition- 
theorem,   is  either   algebraic,   or   algebraic 
eimply-periodio,  or  algebraic  doubly- periodic, 
300; 

haa  only  a  finite  number  of  values  for 

one  value  of  the  argument,  308; 
if   uniform,    then    either   rational,    or 

simply -periodic  or  do  ubly-periodio,  308 ; 
satiafles  a  differential  equation  between 

itself  and  its  first  derivative,  309, 
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Functional  dopondence  of  eoniples   variables, 
form  of,  adopted,  7; 

analytical  conditions  for,  7  ; 
establiehes  confoxroal  representation,  11. 
Ftmctiocaiity,  monogenie,  not  coextensive  with 

arittimetical  espreaeion,  139. 
Functions,  espceasion  in  eeciea  of  (see  series  of 

functions). 
Funtlamental  oircle  of  FaoiiBiaii  group,  603 ; 

Sivideg  plane  into  two  parts  which  are 
inverses  of  each  other  with  regard  to 
the  circle,  604 ; 
essential  singularities  of  the  group  lie 
on,  606. 
Fundamental  equation  for  a  Riemann's  surface 
is  dctormined  by  algebraical  functions  that 
esist  on  the  surface,  462. 
Fundainental  parallelogram  for  double  period- 
icity, 900,  206; 

is  not  unique,  206. 
Fundamental  region  (or  polygon)  for  division 
of   plane  associated  with  a   discontinuous 
group,  591; 

can  be  taken  so  aa  to  have  edges  of  the 
first  land  cutting  the  conserved  line 
orthogonally,  594,  604; 
in  this  case,  called  a  normal  polygon, 
594; 
which  can  be  taken  as  convex, 
596; 
angles  of,  597  (see  convex  normal 
polygon) ; 
characteristics  of,  599. 
Fundamental  set  of  loops,  360. 
Fundamental  substitutions  of  a  group.  583 ; 
relations  hetween.  584.  593,  599; 
one  for  each  pair  of  conjugate  edges  of 
region,  593. 
Fundamental  systems  of  isothermal  curves,  579 : 
given  by  a  uniform  algebraic  function, 
or  a  uniform  simply-periodic  function, 
or  a  uniform  doubly-periodic  function. 


all  families  of  algebraic  isothermal  curves 
are  derived  from,  bj  algebraic  equa- 
tions, 580. 

General  conditions  for  potential  function,  410 

(see  potential  function). 
Generalised  eq.uations  of  Kleinian  group,  619 
(see  Kleinian  group) ; 

polyhedral  division  of  apace  in  connec- 
tion with,  614 ; 
connected  with  polygonal  division 
of  plane  by  the  group,  615, 


Generalising  factor  of  transcendental  integral 

function,  81. 
Graphical  determination  of,  order  of  infinity  of 
an  algebraic  function,  164; 

the  leading   term  of  a  branch  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  ordinary  point  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  equation,  167; 
the  branches  of  an  algebraic  function  in 
the  vieinitry  of  a  branch-point,  170. 
Graphical  representation  of  periodicity  of  func- 
tions, 198,  199. 
Group  of  linear  substitutions,  589; 
fundanjental  substitutions  of,  583 ; 

relations  between,  584 ; 
continuous,  and  discontinuous  (or  discrete), 

584; 
properly  and  improperly  discontinuous.  585  ; 
finite,  536  (see  finite  groups) ; 
modular,    with   two   fundamental   substitu- 
tions, 687; 
division  of  plane  iuto  polygons  associated 
with,  588  et  scq. ; 
relation  between  the  fundamental 
substitutions,  590; 
division  of  plane  for  any  discontinuous  group, 
591  (see  region) ; 
fundamental  region  for,  591 ; 
Fuehfliaa.  591,  606  (see  Fuchsiau  group); 
when  real,  conserves  axis  of  real  quantities, 

591; 
fundamental  substitutions  of.  connected  with 
the  pairs  of  con  jugate  edges  of  a  region,  593; 
seven  families  of,  606; 
conserved  line  in  relation  to  the  essential 

singularities,  607; 
Kleinian,  610  (see  Kleinian  group); 
dihedral.  625; 
tetrahedral.  637. 
Grouping  of  branches  of  algebraical  function 
at  a  branch-point.  171. 


Halt-plane  represented  on  a  circle,  506 ; 
on  a  semicircle,  506 ; 
on  a  sector,  507; 
on  an  infinitely  long  strip,  508 ; 
on  a  rectilinear  polygon,  538  et  sec[.  (sea 

rectilinear  polygon) ; 
on  a  curvilinear  polygon,  bounded  by  cir- 
cular ares,  649  et  seq.  (see  curvilinear 
polygon,  curvilinear  triangle). 
Hermite's   sections  for  integrals  of   uniform 

functions,  185. 
Hole  in  surface,  effect  of  mailing,  on  connec- 
tivity, 320. 
Holomorphio  function,  defined,  15 ; 
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integral  of,  round  a,  eimple  ourve,  23 ; 

along  a  line,  21 ; 

when  line  is  defocmefl,  26  ; 

when  simple  curve  is  defoimed,  27 ; 
haiB  a  derivative  for  points  within,  but 
1  the  bonndary  of, 


of,  3i 


expansion  of,  in  the  domnin  of 
liar  J  point,  43,  52; 

witliin  a   ring  of   eouTelgence  hy 
Laurent's  tbeoiem,  47. 
Homogeneous  form  of  linear  sttbatitutions.  622, 
Homogeneous  substitations,  622 ; 

two  derived   from   each   linear   substi- 
tution, 622 ; 
dihedtal  gi-oup  of,  624. 
Homogcapbdc  substitution  oonneoted  with  sphe- 
rical rotation,  620. 
Homograpbio  transformation,  or  substitution, 

512  (see  linear  substitution). 
Homologous  points,  2(X),  691. 
Homoperiodio  functions,  224 ; 

when  in  a  constant  ratio,  224 ; 
when  equivalent,  225 ; 
are  ooniieeted  bj  an  algebraical  equation, 
236. 
Hyperbolic  substitutions,  G17,  619  ; 

neither  periodic  nor  iufioiteaimal,  622  ; 

do  not  occur  iu  connection  with  cycles 

of  corners,  607,614. 

Hypergeometric  series,  solution  of  differential 

equation  for,  connected  with  conform  ai  repre 

sentation  of  curvilinear  triangle,  555  et  seq  , 

cases  of  algebraical  solution,  66T  et  seq 

loosahedral  (and  dodecahedral)  division  of  eur 
face  of  circumscribed  sphere,  565  ; 

equation  giving  the  conformal  represent- 
ation on  a  iialf-plane  of  each  triangle 
iu  the  Etereographic  projection  of  the 
divided  surface,  673. 
Identical  substitution,  583. 
Imaginary  parts  of  functions,  how  related  to 
real  parts,  9 ; 

equations  satisfied  by  real  and,  11. 
Improperly  discontiauoiis  groups,  585 ; 

example  of,  615  et  seq. 
Index  of  a  composite  substitution,  583  ; 

not  entirely  deterrcinate,  584. 
Infinite  circle,  integral  of  any  function  round. 


Infinitesimal  substitution,  584. 
Infinities,  of  a  function  defined,  16  ; 

of  algebraic  function,  163. 
Infinities  of    doubly-periodic   functions,   irre- 
ducible, are  in  number  equal  to  the  irroduoiWe 
aeros,  297 ; 

and,  in  sum,  are  congruent  with  their 

sums,  228 ; 
of  psendo-petiodio  functions  (see  second 
Mud,  third  Idnd). 
Infinities  of  potential  function  on  a  Riemann's 

surfa^,  436. 
Integral  function,  algebraical,  70  ; 

tranEoendental,  70. 
Integral  with  complex  variables,  defined,  18  ; 
elementary  propei'ties  of,  19,  20  ; 
over  area  changed  into  int^ral  round 
boundary,  by  Riemann's  fundamental 
lemma,  21 ; 
of  tolomorphic  function  round  simple 

of  holomorphio  function  along  a  line  is 

holomorphio,  24; 
of  maromorpbio  function  round  simple 
curve  containing  one  simple  pole,  27  ; 
round  simple  curve,  containing  aeve- 

ral  simple  poles,  28 ; 
round    curve    containing    multiple 
pole,  32; 
of  any  function  round  infinitesimal  circle, 
35; 
round  infinitely  great  circle,  36 ; 
round  any  curve  enclosing  all  the 
branch  points,  37 ; 
of  uniform  function  along  any  line,  184. 
Integral  of  multilorm  function,   between  two 
pomti  IS  unalteied  for  deformation  of  path 
not  eioEiing  a  branch-point  or  an  infinity,  181 ; 
round  a  curve  containing  branch-points 
and  infinities  is  unaltered  when  the 
curve  is  deformed  to  loops,  182 ; 
also  when  the  curve  is  otherwise  deformed 

under  conditions,  183 ; 
ronnil  a  small  curve  enclosing  a  branch- 
point, 183 ; 
round  a  loop,  189; 
deformed  path  adopted  for,  190  ; 
with  more   periods  than    two,  can    be 
made  to  assume  any  value  by  modi- 
fying the  path  of  integration  between 
the  limits,  208. 
Integral  of  uniform  function  round  parallelo- 
gram of  periods,  is  zero  when  function  is 
doobly-periodio,  221 ; 

general  expression  for,  222. 
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Integrals,  at  ojipoaite  edgca  of  oross-eut,  values 
of,  differ  hj  a  constant,  375 ; 

when  cross-cuts  are  canonical,  377 ; 
diKContinuities  oi,  excluded  on  a  lije- 

gencral  value  of,  on  a  lliemann's  surface, 

379; 
o(  algebraio  fimotions,  387; 

when  branch-points  are  simple,  3S9 ; 
infinities  of,  of  algebraio  functions,  3d0; 
Sret  kind  of,  394 ; 

number  of  independent,  of  first  kind, 

395; 
are  not  uniform  functions  of  poBition., 

39o; 
general  yalue  of,  396 ; 
second  kind  of,  396  (see  second  kind) ; 
elementary,  of  second  kind,  396  (see 
elementary  integrals) ; 
third  kind  of,  400  (see  third  kind) ; 

elementary,  of  third  kind,  402  (see 

elementary  integral) ; 
eoimeoted  with  integrals  of  second 
kind,  403. 
Integration,  Kiemaca's  fundamental  lemma  in, 

21. 
Interchange,  cyclical,  of  branches  of  a  function 
affected  by  a  branch-point,  156  ; 
of  algebraical  lunetion,  171. 
Interchange   of   argument  and   parameter  in 
normal   elementary   function  of    the    third 
kind.  463, 
Interchange,   sequence  of,  along  hraneh-linea 

deterojineci,  341. 
Interchangeable  subsMtutions.  586. 
Inyaiiants,  derivatiyes  of  elliptic  functions  witli 

regard  to  the,  265. 
Inversion  problem,  455 ; 

of  functions  of  the  first  kind  with  several 
variables  leading  to  multiply  periodio 
functions,  453  et  seq. 
Inversions  at  drdes,  even  number  of,  lead  to 
lineo-linear  relation  between  initial  and  final 
points,  523. 
Irreducible  circuits,  337 ; 

complete  system  contains  same  number 

cannot  be  drawn  on  a  simply  connected 
surface,  329; 

round  two  branch-points,  350. 
Irreducible,  poinfe,  199,  200,  591,  638  ; 

zeros  of  doubly-periodic  function  are  the 
same  in  number  as  irreducible  infini- 
ties, 226 ; 


likewise  the  number  of  level-points,  227; 
also  of  automorphic  functions,  651 ; 
sum  of  irreducible  points  is  independent 

of  the   value  of  the  doubly-periodic 

function,  328. 
Isothermal  curves,  families  of  plane  algebraical, 


57r 

form    f  eq  latio  i  that  y ves  such  famil  ei 

as    the    ctnfo  mal   leiresentati  n  of 

paiillel  stra  ght  1  ne=   57-1 
three  fundamental  systems  ot   679 
all     are   conf  rmal   represpntations    of 

fundam  ntal   sj  stems    by  alg  braical 

e nations  580 
1  olated   mai    be    al^ebiiical   by  othei 

relati  ns,  jHl 

Kin  Is  of  edges  in  region  for  Puohsian  gioup 

592     (see  edges) 
Kinds  of  pseudo  penodio  functions  three  prm 
oipal,  273,  274 ; 

examples  of  other,  295. 
Kleinian    functions,    619;    |eee    automorphic 

functions). 
Kleinian  group,  610 ; 

conserves  no  fundamental  line,  610  ; 
generalised  equations  of,  applied  to  space, 
612; 
conserve  the  plane  of  the  complei 

variable,  612 ; 
double  (or  fixed)  circle  of  elliptic 
substitution  of,  613 ; 
polygonal  division  of  plane  by,  613  ; 
polyhedral  division  of  space  in  connec- 
tion with  generalised  equations  of,  614 ; 
relation   between  polygonal  division  of 
plane  and  polyhedral  division  of  space 
associated  with,  615. 

Lacuuary  functions,  141. 

Laguerre's  criterion  of  class  of  transcendental 

integral  function,  91. 
Lame's  differential  equation,  281 ; 

can  be  integrated  by  secondary  periodio 

functions,  2S3 ; 
general  solution  for  integer  value  of  n. 


284; 
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Limit,  natural,  of  a  power-series,  199. 
Linear  differential  GqnatioaB   of   tte    second 
order,  eoEneotad  with  automorptde  fimotioiih, 
656. 
Linear  substitution.,  512 ; 

equivalent  to  two  tiranBlaiioD9,arBflesion 

and  an  inversion,  513  ; 
changes  straight  lines  and  eirides  into 

oiroles  in  general,  513 ; 
can  be  chosen  so  as  to  traoHfocm  any 

oirele  into  any  other  circle,  514 ; 
chaises  a  plane  crescent  into  another  of 

the  same  angle,  514 ; 
fixed  points  of,  514 ; 
mnltiplier  ot,  515 ; 
oocdition  of  periodicity,  515  ; 
parabolic,  517 ; 

and  real,  51S ; 
elliptic,  617 ; 

and  real,  619 ; 

is  cither  periodic  or  infinitesimal, 
521; 
hjperboUe,  517 ; 

and  reaJ,  519; 
loKodromic,  517,  521 ; 
can  be  obtained  by  any  number  of  pairs 

of  inversions  at  circles,  533  -, 
group  of,  582  et  seq.  (see  group) ; 
normal  form  of,  532  ; 
identical,  683  ; 

algebraical  symbols  to  represent,  583 : 
index  of  compiffiite,  683 ; 
inJinitesimal,  534 ; 
interchangeable,  596; 
in  homogeneous  form,  633. 
Logarithmic  infinities,  integral  of  third  kind 
on   a  Biemann's   surface  must  possess   at 
least  two,  402. 
Loop-cuts,  defined,  315 ; 

changed  into  a  cross-cut,  320 ; 
effect  of,  on  connectivity,  330 ; 
on  number  of  boundaries,  334. 
Loopi,  defined,  163 ; 

effect  of  a  loop,  is  unique,  155  ; 
symbol  to  repreeent  effect  of,  357 ; 

change  of,  when  loop  is  deformed, 
358; 
fundamental  set  of,  360  ; 
simple  cycle  of,  360 ; 
canonical  form  of  complete  system  ot 
simple,  361. 
Loxodromic  substitutions,  517,  521 ; 

neither  periodic  nor  infinitesimal,  523 ; 
n  with  cycles 


of  CO 


i,  613. 


Magnification  in  conformal  representation,  11, 
492; 

m  '•iar-maps,  499. 
Maps,  4 II 

Maximum  and  minimum  values  of  potential 
function  for  a  region  Ke  on  its  boundary,  433. 
Meioatra  s  projection  of  sphere,  498. 
MeroniQiphic  function,  defined,  16; 

integral  nnohanged  by  deformation   of 

simple  curve  ia  part  of  plane  where 

function  is  uniform,  37 ; 

integi-al  round  a  simple  curve,  containing 

one  .simple  pole,  27 ; 

round   a  ouive   containing  several 

simple  poles,  28 ; 
round  a  curve  containing  multiple 
pole,  33 ; 
cannot,   without  ohanoe    be    leformed 

across  pole,  34 
is    form    of   un  form   funet  on    vith  a 
limited  number  ot  ace  lental  s    gu 
larities,  71 ; 
all  singularities  of  un  form  algebra  oal 
are  accidental  73 
Mittag-Laffler's  theoren  s  on  fimct  ona  ha    ng 
an  unlimited  number  of  smg  lant  es   d  3- 
tributcd  over  tb.e  whole  pi  no   112 

distributed  over  a  ti    te  t  rcle  117 
Modular-function  defined  fa  3 

connected  with  elliptic  quaiter-penods, 

633; 
(sea  modular  group)  ; 
as  automorphic  functions,  657. 
Modular  group  of  substitutions,  587 ; 

is    improperly   discontinuouG    for    real 

variables,  5S5 ; 
division  of  plane  into  polygons,  asso- 
ciated with,  588  et  seq. ; 
relation  between  the  fundamental  sub- 
stitutions of ,  590 ; 
for  modulus  of  elliptic  integral,  635 ; 
for  the  absolute  invariant  of  an  elliptic 
function,  637. 
Moduli  of  periodicity  for  cross-cuts,  377  ; 

val  les  of  for  canonical  cross-cuts,  377  ; 
mibar  of  1  nearly  independent  on  a 
surface  37"); 
e  amples  of,  379  et  seq,  ; 
ntroduced  in  proof  of  existence-theorem, 


of  function  of  first  land  on  a  Riemann's 

surface,  439  et  seq. ; 
relation  between,  of  a  function  of  first 

kind  and  a  function  of  second  kind, 

442 
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properties   of,   for  normal  fanotiou   of 

first  Mad,  446 ; 
of  uormsJ  elementary  function  of  second 
kind  are   algebraic  functions  of   its 
infinitj,  449; 
of  noiToal  elemejitarj  function  of  third 
kind  are  expressed  as  normal  functions 
of  firat  kind  of  its  two  infinities,  451. 
Modulus  of  variable,  3, 
Monogenic,  defined,  14; 

function  has  anj  number  of  derivatives, 

14; 
analytic  function,  56. 
Monogenic  functionality  not  coextensive  with 

ariilimotioal  expreesion,  139. 
Multiform  fnnction,  defined,  15 ; 

elements  of,  in  continuation,  SB  ; 
expression  of,  in  vicinity  of  a  branch- 
point, 1S8 ; 
defined  by  algebraio  equation,  161  (see 

algebraic  function); 
integral   of  (see  integral   of  multiform 

function) ; 
ia  uniform  onEiemann'gaurface,  337,  343- 
Multiple' circuits,  327. 
Multiple  periodicity,  208 ; 

of  uniform  function  of  several  variables, 
209. 
Multiplication- theorem,  297. 
Multiplicity  of  zero,  61 ; 

of  pole,  65, 
Mnltipher  of  linear  substitution,  51S, 
Multipliere  uf  factorial  f: 


465; 

forms  of,  vjhen  ci 
466. 
Multiply  connected  surface,  314 ; 
defined,  316 ; 

connectivity  modified  by  cross-cats,  319; 
by  loop-culfl,  320 ; 
and  by  slit,  321 ; 
boundaries  of,  aifeoted  by  oross-outs,  333 ; 
relation  between  boundaries  of,  and  con- 
nectivity, 324 ; 
divided  into  polygons,  Lhuilier's  theorem 


number  of  circuit) 

Multiply-periodic  uniform  fiinctions  of  ?!  vari- 
ables, cannot  have  more  tban  3n  periods,  209 ; 
obtained  by  inversion  of  functions   of 
first  kind,  453  et  seq. 

Natural  limit,  of  a  power-series,  139 ; 
of  part  of  plane,  oS8  ; 


for   pseudo-automorphic   function  with 

certain  families  of  groups,  643. 
ve  edge  of  cross-out,  374,  438. 

sphere  used  to  represent  the  vari. 

used  for  multiform  functions,  153. 
Normal  elementary  (unction  of  second  kind, 

443  (see  second  kind  of  functions). 
Normal  elementary  function  of  third  kind,  4G0 

(see  third  kind  of  functions). 
Normal  form  of  linear  aubatitntiou,  582. 
Normal  functions  of  first  kind,  446  (see  first 

kind  of  functions) 
Normal  polygon  foe  divition  of  plane  514 

can   be  taken   convex    69?  (  ee  conves 
noimal  polygon) 
Noimal  surface,  Klejn  s   as  a  surface  of  refer 
ence  of  given  connectivity  and  number  of 
boundaries,  334,  365 
Numbci  of  aeros  of  uniform  function  in  any 
area  61   63   68  72 

ofpenolic  functions  (seedoubl)  periodic 

functions  soco  id  kin  1  third  kind} 
of   pseulo  aatomoiphic    functions   (see 
p  eudo  automorphic  functions). 

0  taheliai  (anl  cubic)  division  of  sirface  of 
(,ir(_umHcribed  sphere  665 

equation  giving   the   conformal   repre 

dentation    on    a   half  plane   of   each 

triangle  m  the  stereographio  piojeo 

t  on  ot  the  d  iided  surface  570 

O].  n  titles  of  comers  m  normal  polygon  for 

division  of  plane  by  Fuohsian  group,   596 


(sc 


rs)i 


do  not  occur  in  division   of  plane  by 
Kleinian  group,  613. 
Order  of  doubly- periodic  function,  320. 
Order  of  infinity  of  a  multiform  function  deter- 
mined. 164. 
Ordinary  point  of  a  function,  52; 
domain  of,  52. 


Parabola,  area  without,  represented  oi 
605; 


circle, 


area  within,  represented  on  a  circle,  506. 
system      Parabolic  substitutions,  517,  518; 

neither  periodic  nor  infinitesimal,  623; 

ners,  607,  613. 
Parallelogram   for  double   periodicity,   funda- 
mental, 300,  306; 

edges  and  corners  in  relation  to  zeros 
and  to  accidental  singularities  of  func- 
tions, 218;. 
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is   fundamental  for   a  function   of   tbe 
seoonii  order  within  it,  324. 
Paj-ametrio  integer  of  thetafuohsian  functions, 

650. 
Path  of  integration,  18; 

can  be  deformed  in  region  of  holomor- 
phic   function  without    affecting   the 
value  of  the  integral,  36; 
on    a    Eiemann's    surface,   Can   be   de- 
formed  eseept  over  a   discontinuity, 
373; 
and  not  over  a  branch-point,  3S0. 
Periodic  linear  substitutions,  616; 

are  elEptie,  319. 
Pariodioiij  of  uniform  funotione,  of  one  variable, 
198et  seq.; 

of  sereral  variables,  309. 
Periodicity,  modulus  of,  377   (see  moduli   of 

periodioitjl- 
Periods  of  a,  function  of  one  variable,  198 ; 

cannot  have  a  teal  ratio  when  the  func- 
tion is  uniform,  300 ; 
cannot  eseeed  two  ia  number  indepen- 
dent of  one  another  if  function   be 
uniform,  206. 
Plane  used  to  represent  variation  of  complex 

variable,  2. 
Poles  of  a  function  defined,  16,  S3. 
Polyhedral  division  of  space  in  connection  with 
generalised  equations  of  group  of  Eleiniau 
substitutions,  614. 
Polyhedral  functions,  connected  with  conformal 
representation,  566  et  seq.; 

for  double-pyramid,  667,  632; 
for  tetrahedron,  668,  630; 
for  octahedron  and  cube,  570; 
for  ioosahedron  and  dodecahedron,  573. 
Position  on  Biemann's  surface,  most  general 
uniform  function  of,  869; 

their  algebraical  e^ipression,  371 ; 
has  as  many  zeros  as  infinities,  373. 
Positive  edge  of  cross-cut,  374,  43a 
Potential  function,  real,  defined,  407  ; 

conditions   satisfied  by,   when    derived 
from  a  function  of  position  on  a  Eie- 
mann's surface,  407 ; 
general  conditions  assigned  to,  410; 
boundary  conditions  assigned  to,  410; 
Green's     integral- theorems     connected 

with,  411  et  seq.; 
is  uniquely  determined  for  a  circle  by 
general    conditions    and    continuous 
finite  boundary  values,  414; 
integral    expression    obtained    for, 
satisfies  the  conditions,  417; 


the  boundary  values  for  circle  may 
have  finite   discontinuities   at   a 
limited  number  of  isolated  points, 
418; 
properties  of,  for  a  circle,  421; 

and  minimum  values  of,  in  a 

region,  lie  on  the  boundary,  432 ; 

is  determined  by  general  conditions  and 

boundary  values,  for  area  conformally 

repvesentftble  on  aiea  of  a  circle,  123 ; 

t  combination  of  areas  when  it 

can   be  obtained  for  each  sepa- 

ritely  4''5' 

Ingp      t 


bly     nn    t  1  HO 

on  a  triply  connected  surface,  433 , 
on  any  multiply  connected  surface, 
434; 
number  of  linearly  independent,  every- 
where finite,  434,  446; 
introduction  of  assigned  infinities,  435 ; 
clasaeB  of,  determined,  436; 
classes  of  complex  functions  derived  from, 
with  the  respective  conditions,  436, 
Power-series,    as   elements    of   an    analytical 
function,  S6  et  seq. ;  138  et  seq. ; 

region  of  continuity  of,  consists  of  ono 
connected  part,  138; 
may  have  a  natural  limit.  129. 
Primary  factor,  82. 

Primitive  parallelogram  of  periods,  206. 
Product-form  of  transcendental  integral  func- 
tion with  infinite  number  of  zeros  over  whole 
plane,  80. 
Pseudo-aatomorphic  functions,  643  (see  theta- 

fachsian  functions). 
Pseudo-periodic  functions,  Chap,  sii, ; 
of  the  first  kind,  273; 
of  the  second  hind,  274; 

properties  of  (see  second  kind) ; 
of  the  third  kind,  374; 

properties  of  (see  third  kind); 
on   a  Riemann's   surface   (see  factorial 
functions). 
Pseudo-periodicity  of  the  f-funetion,  S56 ; 
of  the  ir-funotion,  360. 

Quadrilateral,   area   of,   represented   on   half- 
plane,  646; 

determination  of  fourth  angular  point, 
three  being  arbitrarily  assigned,  547. 
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Bamilication  of  a  Kiemann's  surface,  349, 
Eatio  of  periods  of  uniform  periodic  fucetioii 

cannot  be  real,  20O. 
Batioual  points  in  an  area.  111. 
Eeal  and  imaginary  parts  of  fimotionB,  how 
related,  9 ; 

equations  satiaSed  by,  11; 
each  can  be  deduced  from  the  other.  12. 
Ileal    potential    function,   407    (see    potential 

function). 
Real  Bubfititntiona,  591  (see  Puchaian  group). 
Beooaoileable  oircuits,  397- 
Eeetangle.  area  within,  represented  on  a  circle, 
502; 

and  on  an  eUipae,  504  ; 
on  a  ha!f-plaae.  644,  E45. 
Beotiiineai   polygon,   convex,   represented   on 
balf-plane,  538  et  seq. ; 

function  for  representation  of,  640  ; 
equation  which  aeourea  the  representa- 
tion of,  641 ; 
three  angular  points  (but  not  more)  may 
be  arbitrarily  assigned  in  the  repre- 
sentation, 543; 

determination  of  fourth  for  quadri- 
lateral, 647 ; 
three  sides,  643  (see  triangle) ; 
four  aides,  544  (see  rectangle,  equare, 

qaadrilateral) ; 
limit  in  the  form  of  a  convex  curve,  64S. 


Eeducible  points,  199   30D 
Begion  of  continuity    of  a  unifoiii  tun  f  l 
65,  126 ; 

bounded  bj  the  amgular  t  ci  5b 
of  a  power-senea  consists  of  one  eo 
nected  part  128 

may  have  a  natural  limit,  139  , 
of  a  aeries  of  uniform  functions,  133 


of  multiform  function 
Begiona  in  division  of  plat 
discontinuous  group : 
fundamental,  591 ; 
uniform  correeponden 
I,  591 ; 


the  surface  oE  the  circumscribed  aphere,  564 
et  seq, 
Bepresentation,  confotmal,  11  (see  conformal 

representation). 
Bepresentation  of  complex  variable  on  a  plane, 
3; 

and  on  Neumann's  sphere,  4. 
Eesidne  of  function,  defined,  42  ; 

when  the  function  is  doubly-periodic,  the 
sum  of  its  residues  is  zero,  223. 
ItcBolution  of  Biemann'a  surface,  351  et  seq. ; 
how  to  choose  orosa-cuta  for,  852; 
canonical,  355; 

when  in  its  canonical  form,  366. 
Revolution,  surface  of,  conformally  represented 

on  a  plane,  496. 
Biemann'a  definition  of  function,  8. 

.  fundamental  lemma  in  integration, 


21, 


150. 
'.  associated  with 


edges  of.  691  (see  edges) ; 

Begular  in  vicinity  of  ordinary  point,  function 
is,  52. 

Begular  polygon,  area  of,  conformally  repre- 
sented on  a  circle,  548  (Ex.). 

Regular  singularities  of  algebraical  functions, 
163. 

B<!gular  solidB,  planes  of  symmetry  of,  dividing 


irface,  aggregato  of  plane  sheets, 
6; 
used  to  represent  algehraic  functions,  338; 
sheets  of,  joined  along  branoh-linea,  339; 
can  be  taken  in  spherical  form.  346 ; 
connectivity  of,  with  one  boundary,  347; 

with  several  boundaries,  350 ; 
class  of,  349; 
ramification  of,  349 ; 
irreducible  circuits  on,  350; 
resolution  of,  by  cross-cuts  into  a  simply 

connected  surface,  351  et  seq.; 
canonical  resolution  of,  355 ; 
form  of,  when  branch-points  are  simple, 
364; 
deformation  to  canonical  form  of, 
365; 
resolution  of,  in  canonical  form,  366; 
uniform  functions  of  poaition  on,  369; 
their  expression  an3  the  equation 

satisfied  by  them,  371; 
have  aa  many  zeros  as   infinities, 


integrals  of  algebraic  func 


1,376 


oiistenoe-th  eorem  for   fiinotions   on   a 

given,  405; 
tunttions  on  (see  first  kind,  second  kind, 
third    kmd    of    functions,    algebraic 
function 8  on  a), 
Rismann  Booh  s  theorem  on  algebraic  functions 

having  assigned  infinities,  459. 
I.icma Jin's  theorem  on  conformal  represenlation 
of  any  plane  area,  simply  connected,  on  area 
of  a  circle,  526. 
Boots  of  a  function,  defined,  IB. 
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Botations.  ooiineeted  with  iiniiar  substitu" 

groups  of  tor  regular  eolids,  fi23; 
dihedral  group  of.  633; 
tetrahedial  group  of,  t>25. 


metric  eontinuatioii,  57. 
Sohwarzian  derivative,  used  in  oonfoimal  re- 

preseatation,  529,  550  et  seq. 
Second  kind  of  pseudo-periodio  function,  374 ; 
Hermite's  espreBsion  for,  277,  379; 

limiting  form  of,  when  function  ia 
periodic  ofthefiret  kind,  278,380; 
Mittag-Leffler'a  expression  for,  in  inter- 
mediate case,  279,  380; 
numter  of  irreducible  infinities  same  as 

the  number  of  irreducible  zeros,  280  ; 
difference  between   snm  of   irreducible 
inanities  and  sum  of  irreducible  zeros, 
281; 

1  teruie   of  the  a-funotion. 


used  to  Eolve  Lamp's  differential  e 
tion,  381. 
Second  order  of  doubly- periodic  funotions,  (aee 
also  doubly-periodio  funotions),  properties  of, 

of  second  class  and  odd,  343 ; 

connected    with    Jacobiaa    elliptic 

functions,  246; 
addition-tbeorem  for,  347 ; 
of  first  class  and  even,  illustrated  b; 
WeieretrasEian  elliptic  funotione,  349 

of  aeoond  olass  and  even,  267  et  aeq. 
Second  Idnd,  of  funotions  oa  a  Eiemann's  sur- 
face, 436; 

relation  between  moduli  of  periodicity  ot 
functions  of,  and  those  of  a  function 
of  first  Mud,  442 ; 
elementary  function  of,  is  determined  by 

its  infinity  and  moduli,  448 ; 
normal  olcmentary  function  of,  448; 
moduli  of  periodicity  of,  449  ; 
used  to  construct  algebraic  functions 
on  a  Siemann's  surface,  457. 
Second  kind,  of  integrals  on  a  Eieraann's  aur- 


integrals  of,  396; 
general  value  of,  398; 
elementary  integrals  of,  determined  by 
its  inflnity  except  as   to  integral  of 
first  kind,  398; 
number  of,  399 ; 
(aee  aecond  kind  of  fumctione) ; 


two  distinct  forma  of  oharaoteristio 

equation,  271; 
compared  with   eUiptic   functions, 
272 
^e  ondarj  periodic  tunctijnh,  375  (tee  seoond 

kmd) 
hecti  ns   for   mtegials  tf   unif  rm   fum.tioni 

Hermites   1-j 
Seaoi  en  a  hilf  plane  a07  (Ej:  ) 
hemicirele  rejireaented  on  a  half-plane,  506 ; 

on  a.  circle,  507. 
Sequence  of   interchEuige   along   branch-lines 

determined,  341. 
Series  of  functions,  expansion  in,  115  ; 
region  of  continuity  of,  132  ; 
represents  the  same  function  throughout 
any  connected  part  of  its  region  of 
continuity,  132 ; 
may  represent  different  functions  in  dis- 
tinct pari«  of  its  region  of  continnity, 
137. 
Series  of  powers,  expansion  in,  43  et  aeq. ; 

function   determined   by,   is    the   same 
throughout   its  region  of  continuity, 
138; 
natural  limit  of,  139. 
Sheets  of  a  Biemann's  surface,  33S; 

relation  between  variable  and,  338  ; 
joined  along  branch-lines,  339. 
Simple   branch-points  for  algebraic   function, 
174; 

number  of,  175,  356; 
in  connection  with  loops,  357 ; 
oaconioal  arrangement  of,  364. 
Simple  circuit,  337. 
Simple  curve,  defined,  31 ; 

used  as  boundary,  333. 
Simple  cycles  of  loops,  360 ; 

number  of  independent,  361. 
Simple  element  for  tertiary  periodic  functions, 
of  positive  daaa,  391 ; 

of  negative  class,  393. 
Simply  oonneoted  surface,  313  ; 
defined,  315 ; 
effect  of  cross-cut  on,  316  ; 

and  of  loop-out  on,  330 ; 
circuits  drawn  on,  are  reduoible,  339 ; 
winding  surface  containing  one  winding- 
point  is  a,  343. 
Simply  infinite  system  of  zeros,  function  having, 

83. 
Simply  periodic  funotions,  198  ; 

graphical  representation,  198,  311 ; 
properties  of,  withan  essential  singularity 
at  infinity,  213  et  seq.; 
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